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THE enormous sums spent by the chief military and naval powers 
on national defence seem worthy of statistical examination, but 
some of the figures given upon the subject in books of reference 
are incorrect, and comparison is, for various reasons, far from 
easy. In an able article upon comparative naval expenditure which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of the 7th October last, the “‘ Times’ ” 
writer stated the annual cost of the German army as 18,345,258., 
in place of 28,000,000/. sterling at the least, and 33,500,000/. in the 
present year. The estimate of the “Times” must have excluded 
not only the extraordinary expenditure but even the ordinary 
‘expenditure for once,”’ and thus have excluded the whole of the 
large items for guns, rifles, fortification, and barracks. In the case 
of Russia, which keeps, of all the powers, by far the largest army 
with the colours, and which has also a considerable marine, accurate 
budget figures are difficult to obtain, and all the books of reference 
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are wrong. In the case of the United Kingdom, the happy absence 
of a. conscription swells our financial accounts, and prevents close 
comparison with other powers. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that our Volunteers, who form, as regards Great 
Britain, the larger portion of our nominal force, receive no pay, 
while the Militia serve only for a short part of the year, and are 
not highly paid. The charges which are much affected by the 
absence of a conscription are only those, paid by us, which concern 
that Regular force at home that turns out with difficulty one 
Army Corps, and those, paid by India, which affect her army, able 
to place in the field upon the frontier two Army Corps. Three 
Army Corps in six weeks, as against twenty Army Corps in five 
days for France or Germany, is what we have to show as the net 
produce of our fully paid non-conscript Regular force. Foreign 
powers such as the five great powers of the continent, have, 
moreover, to heavily pay a-portion of their force. The French 
conscripts, for example, serve only for between two and three 
years, a time too short for the production of an efficient serjeant, 
‘capable of preserving discipline in the barrack room and of 
teaching the recruits their drill. The result is that all the 
continental powers now pay heavily to keep their seasoned non- 
commissioned officers, paying in bounty, monthly pay, ie deferred 
pay as well, to a very pretty tune indeed. 

In the case of Germany we have to add to the pies budget 
the military budgets of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg. In 
the case of France, as well as in that of Germany, there is con- 
fusion introduced by the habit of counting as ‘extraordinary ” 
what is really ordinary military expenditure. We shall find that 
the Russians keep up their enormous army, which is half as 
large again as that of Germany or of France, at an expenditure 
altogether less than that of either France, Germany, or the British 
Empire. Russia is said to place in the field at her autumn 
manoeuvres 330,000 men with a sufficient number of field guns, 
and to practise generals in handling 180,000 in one district and 
150,000 in another. The Russian budgets appear to show that 
this is done with less strain than might have been supposed. 
France and Germany spend, roughly speaking, on defence, as we 
shall discover, about the same amount, the one with the other, 
and the British Empire a vastly larger sum than any other power. 


l.—Army Pay. 
If we come to detail, France spends on army pay about 
8 millions sterling, and Germany about 7 millions sterling; but this 
is almost the only item in which comparison between France and 
Germany is possible, as their accounts are kept in such different 
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form, that the items are built up. of sums which contain the costs 
of services in hardly any case identical with those comprised under 
the same name in the other list. Although France spends more 
than Germany upon pay, captains and officers of higher rank in 
the German army are much more largely paid than in France; 
yet life in Germany is perhaps cheaper than life in France. The 
French captain or major often, and the French lieutenant-colonel 
generally lives, however, on his pay. A French captain has 121. 
a month at the least, a major 20/. a month, and the latter sum 
in a small French garrison town means comfort. 3/. a month 
is the price for board, and under 2/. for lodging. The French: 
hold, moreover, that poverty is a good school for officers, and that 
it is better to have a very large force of officers ready against 
mobilisation, than to have a smaller number more largely paid. 
When we turn to the British Empire, we find that it is difficult to 
arrive at the cost of pay as regards our Colonial forces. Counting 
home pay and Indian pay alone (to the extent of over 8§ millions 
of tens of rupees in the case of India—of which 5 millions are 
paid “‘at home” or paid to white troops—and 7 millions sterling 
in the case of the United Kingdom, or, let us say, 7 millions 
sterling in the United Kingdom and 6% millions sterling in India, 
or at home on account of India; that is, 134 millions in all), we 
find our army pay apparently double that of Germany. But, on 
the other hand, pay with us includes more than it includes in the 
German and French estimates, as some pay in them is put down 
to other votes, especially in the German case. 


IIl.—Force. 


Our force with the colours is smaller than that of Russia, or 
Germany, or France, and for war we show for our Indian and 
United Kingdom budget on mobilisation, a nominal force— 
(purely nominal, I regret to say)—of 763,000 men, if we include 
volunteers (or about 850,000 with the colonial forces), as against a 
trained and organised force of over 2 million men on the twenty- 
first day of mobilisation in the case of Germany or of France. The 
nominal force of 763,000 men for war in the event of mobilisation, 
which is shown by the British and Indian army estimates is, in 
part, I fear, a sham. There is something disingenuous in the 
manner in which the War Office adds these items together on p. 7 
of our Army Hstimates, in the hope that the public will make no 
deductions for want of quality, and, assuming that one Briton is 
equal to any two foreigners, be thankful that we have so many 
persons in uniform and with rifles. The total is made up of 
137,000 excellent regular troops on the home establishment, 
presenting however the defect of being weak in the costly arm 
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of horse and field artillery ready for work; 50,000 to 55,000 
1st class army reserve, useful, but not periodically drilled as is the 
reserve of every continental army; 2,000 2nd class army reserve, 
hardly worth counting; 113,000 militia; 3,000 Channel Islands 
militia (but the Channel Islands are not, it should be observed, 
now in a condition of defence against a French attack); about 
1,000 Malta and St. Helena militia; 11,000 yeomanry; 224,000 
volunteers; 74,000 regulars in India, by far our finest force, and 
probably the best small army in the world; 68,000 good native 
troops in India; 56,000 bad native troops; and 21,000 odds and 
ends. The computation, it will be seen, is highly artificial. It 
excludes, for example, the Royal Irish Constabulary and drilled 
Indian native police, who, for some purposes, are soldiers. It 
includes some of those regiments of Indian infantry which from 
time to time are being disbanded as worthless. It ineludes the 
St. Helena militia! It excludes the 36,000 Canadian active militia, 
the 40,000 excellent troops of Australia and New Zealand, and the 
Cape mounted rifles, and other South African and Canadian forces 
of the Crown paid from colonial budgets. When we talk of 
2 million active German troops, or 2 million active French troops, 
for the field army, we mean something pretty much ‘the same all 
“through.” When we count up our nominal force 763,000 troops 
borne on British or Indian estimates, or 850,000 men serving the 
Queen Empress as ‘‘land forces” in various parts of the world, 
we include the finest troops in the world, such as our foreign 
service British regulars, and our Indian native cavalry, and at the 
same time include men who would not be shown at all on the army 
lists or military budgets of other powers. Our force is also extra- 
ordinarily weak in horse and field artillery: against the from 2,000 
to 4,000 guns of the other powers we can show only nominally 
-about 600 guns, or about 320 guns in the event of war, for on the 
-outbreak of serious war, a large portion of our artillery is intended, 
oddly enough, to disappear. Roumania and Switzerland can in 
practice each of them put into the field about as may guns as can 
the British Empire. The Germans added to their artillery on 
1st October last almost as many guns as we have in the whole 
world, and now possess 47 batteries of horse artillery, of which 
we have little left, and 387 batteries of field artillery. The 
French have about the same. 


ITI.—Victuals. 


To pass away from pay and number of men or guns, and 
continue a comparison between the various military budgets, 
victuals in the case of Germany are returned in such a form as 
to include forage. In the case of France rather over 2 millions 
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sterling is spent on victuals as against rather over 3 millions 
sterling in our own case, without counting our colonial forces, 
Our own expenditure upon military food appears to be a little 
under 1,500,000/. in the accounts of the United Kingdom, and 
a little over 1,500,000/. in the accounts of India. 

The expenditure on pay is, as General Brackenbury has shown, 
largely affected by the question of conscription, and that on victuals © 
slightly so affected. 


IV .—Forage. 


Our expenditure upon forage is extraordinarily less than that of 
France, on account of the small number of horses that we keep 
’ up, and also because the forage of the native cavalry regiments of 
India is provided on a different system. 


V.—Remount. 


Our expenditure upon remounts is small as compared with 
the remount expenditure of France or Germany, for the same 
reason of paucity of our cavalry, or rather of our horses—only 
12,000 horses to 19,000 cavalry men in India and at home together ! 
British cavalry are a costly luxury, and a terrible drain upon 
Indian finance, but their cost is partly caused by division into a 
great number of extraordinarily weak regiments, and partly by 
gaudy uniforms, worse than useless, and now being dropped by 
foreign military powers. These latter are thought necessary with 
us in order to attract men, but a serviceable uniform may be 
neat, as witness that of our tars. The French cavalry under the 
Empire wore a great number of different uniforms, some of them 
(such as those of the guides, and that of the lancers of the guard) 
of a popinjay description. They now have virtually but two 
uniforms, and these two both plain, and almost alike. 


VI—French Expenditure on Forage. 


France spends no less a sum than 3 millions sterling in the 
present year on forage. This enormous expenditure on the part of 
France is in part the result of a change of system. Up till lately 
the French army was supplied with forage by contractors who were 
paid only on that which was delivered, although compelled to keep 
in store a large stock ready against a rapid mobilization. The 
French Government are now abolishing forage contracts, and they 
are to some extent buying out the contractors, and taking over the 
stores. 

‘ VII.—Clothing. 


France and Germany are spending each this year a million more 
on clothing than is usual, because the new military laws greatly 
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increase the territorial troops, and for these increased forces 
uniforms are beginning to be supplied. Germany and France 
spend about 2,300,0001. sterling this year on clothing. We spend 
on clothing in the United Kingdom alone about 840,000l., and the 
volunteers are not clothed out of this sum. But, on the other 
hand, a large portion of the Indian army is clothed from home, 
so that comparison is not possible. 


VIII.— Comparison of Detail difficult. 


Generally speaking it will be seen that comparison, except of 
totals, is out of the question, as the accounts of the different 
powers are not kept in such a form as to make comparison in detail 
possible. For example, in the comparison between Germany and 
France, the figures for transport in Germany include ammunition 
columns for the infantry, ambulances, and a large number of other 
services which in France are classed either under regimental 
expenses or under special heads. 


TX.—Penstons. 


English and Indian expenditure on pensions is far heavier than 
the expenditure on pensions of other countries; and while our 
expenditure on pay is, as has been seen, also vastly greater than 
that abroad, it is, I fear the case, that a portion of the purchase 
system, the abolition of which was the ground for an increase of 
pay and pensions, has crept in again in the form of ‘‘ purses.” 

X.—Repeating Rifles. 

There is one costly article in which comparison between England 
and France is possible. The excellent new French military rifle costs 
about 50 frs., though produced in a protectionist country, in which 
prices of metals and woods are higher than in England. The new 
British rifle, which is not a better weapon, costs at present 5/. 10s. 
The cost of our new weapon is one of the two grounds on which 
the Government of India have hesitated to buy the rifle, the other 
being that no proper ammunition for it as yet exists, 


XI.— Totals. 


The total expenditure upon the army, out of taxes, in the year, 
in the case of the United Kingdom, was last year 164 millions, and 
in India the same; or 33 millions sterling (34 millions in the 
present year), besides the expenditure out of loans and that of the 
self-governing colonies, for the armies of the British Empire. 
Canada keeps up an organised militia of 36,000 men, at a cost of 
rather over a quarter of a million sterling in the year, but the 
Australasian colonies provide vastly more efficiently for their 
_ defence, keep up ‘a larger force, and expend in the year among 
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them upon defénce almost a million sterling. The tiny little colony 
of Victoria alone spends almost half as much again as the Cana- 
dian Dominion, although not exposed, such is her geographical 
position, to serious attack. On the whole the colonies spend for 
themselves about 1,500,000/. a year for army purposes, in addition 
to the contributions made by some of them towards the Imperial 
forces, and towards marine defence. While the armies of the 
British Empire cost about 354 millions sterling a year in addition 
to the money raised from loans, the German army costs about 
33% millions sterling in the year in all, and the French army, with 
pensions, about the same. Germany, however, is at present manu- 
facturing new rifles and new powder, whereas France has finished 
her new rifles and her stores of powder for the present, and the 
normal expenditure of France and Germany upon army may be 
looked upon as about the same. 


XII.—Alleged Waste in France. 


It must not be supposed that there is no waste in the case of 
France or Germany. There may be little waste in the German 
army; but as regards France a highly competent authority, the 
author of the anonymous book, “ L’Armée frangaise et son Budget 
“en 1890,” has computed, and has given facts to prove the truth of 
his statement, that the extraordinary budget might be put an end 
to, and over 2 millions sterling a year saved upon the ordinary 
budget. Some may object that Germany spends normally as 
much as France spends, is a saving country, and puts in the field 
in the event of war no larger force. But, on the other hand, 
‘there is reason to suppose that the French do not have so large 
a force permanently with the colours as their figures show, and 
that in the event of war their regiments would be more largely 
swelled by reserve men not equally well trained as the reserve of 
Germans. Lach of these two powers, in other words, would have 
in the field on the twenty-first day of mobilisation, over 2 millions 
of men, with between 3,000 and 4,000 guns, and with a large garrison 
and territorial force in reserve, but the French army would be a 
slightly less thoroughly trained force. Russia, which has a far 
larger force with the colours in time of peace than either France 
or Germany, cannot mobilise her reserves with the same rapidity. 


XITI.— Cost and Results among Ourselves, 


While then France and Germany normally spend on army 
about 31 millions sterling each, for which they can immediately 
put in the field a mobile trained force of two million men each, 
furnished with an adequate proportion of artillery, we normally 
spend on the armies of the British Empire 354 millions sterling 
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out of taxes, in addition to loan monies, for which we find a 
nominal war force of 850,000, of various degrees of merit and 
training, wholly unorganised, and supplied only with the pro. 
fessional artillery needed for a force of about 150,000 men. 


XIV .—Navies. 


On the other hand, as regards navies, we can show a more 
formidable force than that of France, and one by the side of which 
the German navy does not as yet exist. I say “as yet,” for 
statistically this is true, but as the first living English authority 
on the German military system, Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, author of 
‘The Brain of an Army,” who is here to-night, will tell you, the 
Germans mean business with their navy, and have begun, in a 
business-like manner, at the top, putting at the head of it their 
best administrators, and working hard and with success to create 
good officers and good sailors of the fleet. Italy began with the 
material; Germany with what might, for contrast, be called the 
spiritual, z.e., with the moral and intellectual portion of a navy. 
The French spend vastly larger sums upon their navy than do the 
Germans; the Italian navy, and not the German navy, being the 
third of the navies of the powers. The French expend over 8 
millions sterling a year upon their navy, whereas the German 
expenditure is only 44 millions. I may note in passing that the 
German naval expenditure is altogether understated in our books 
of reference, which mostly neglect the ‘“ extraordinary budget.” 
“ Whitaker’s Almanack” gives a sum of under 2 millions and 
a half, or only about half the real cost. I may also note that 
the French naval expenditure includes their expenditure upon 
their marine light infantry, who are not employed at sea, but used 
as a colonial force, and who are really a portion of the French 
army rather than of the navy. 


XV .—Total Cost of Defence. 


_ The French spend between 36 and 363 millions a year upow 
defence, in addition to a certain proportion of military pensions 
borne on the civil budget. The Germans are spending in the 
present year 38 millions upon defence. The Russian expenditure 
upon the army at the present rate of the rouble is less than 
24 millions sterling a year, and the Russian expenditure upon 
the navy between 4{¢ and 4% millions, and the total Russian 
expenditure upon defence between 28} and 284 millions.’ 


1 The rouble varies much in value. It has even in the present year varied 
from 254d. to 308d. Asa rule in recent years it may be said to vary from a rate 
of 8 roubles to a £ sterling, to 10 roubles toa £ sterling. I have taken it at 
9 roubles to a £, at which it stood when I made my calculation ) 
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XVI.—Our own Defence Expenditure. 


Our own expenditure is upon a far larger scale, and puts 
us altogether before the other powers in the figures of defence 
expenditure, although our lack of organisation is so complete that 
we are never prepared for war. We are spending in the present 
year between 334 and 334 millions out of taxes upon defence in 
the United Kingdom, and, adding what we are spending out of 
debt, 384 millions in the United Kingdom. India is spending 17 
millions upon defence, to which perhaps an addition ought to be 
made for a certain amount of railway expenditure, which is in fact, 
although not nominally, strategic; but even without this addition we 
come up to 554 millions, and with nearly 2 millions for the defence 
expenditure of the colonies, to 57 millions in the year. For this we 
obtain a fine navy, but no army in the modern sense of the word. 


XVII.—* Extraordinary” Expenditure. 


Some of the errors in the usual books of reference, are accounted 
for by the distinction between ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
ture made in most continental countries. The ordinary army 
budget of France is about 23 millions sterling, in addition to some 
military pensions borne on the civil budget, but a large amount 
of the nominally extraordinary army expenditure of France is also 
in fact ordinary. It is often called “extraordinary” in reference 
to the nature not of the charge, but of the fund from which it is 
to be met. The French extraordinary budget for 1890-91, still 
contained nearly a million and a half sterling for new rifles, and 
half a million for stores of ammunition, but the expenditure upon 
this head will, of course, never wholly cease. Three-quarters of a 
million sterling are down for carts, and the other extraordinary 
sums are small, although the total is over 5 millions sterling. 
Generally speaking it is new fortifications, new guns, new rifles, 
and new powders, which come into the extraordinary budget of 
France. Germany has a different system, the ordinary military 
expenditure is roughly speaking only about half the whole 
military expenditure, after which there come in the budget two 
classes of expenditure “for once,” or in other words of expenditure: 
not supposed to be recurrent, although a great deal of it as a 
matter of fact regularly recurs. Bavaria is spending of extra- 
ordinary expenditure in the year 1890-91, no less a sum than over 
three-quarters of a million sterling, upon new artillery and small 
arms; Saxony over a quarter of a million sterling upon the same ; 
and Wurtemberg in proportion. Prussia alone divides her ex- 
penditure ‘‘for once” into classes A and B: A, expenditure 
for once, ordinary; and B, expenditure for once, extraordinary. 
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By far the largest items are, one of nearly a million sterling 
extraordinary for clothing and equipping the increased forces 
lately raised by the new military law; and a sum of nearly 54 
millions sterling extraordinary, for artillery and small arms, and an 
extraordinary fortification expenditure, chiefly upon fortifications 
in Alsace, of over 2 millions sterling. As a large portion of the 
German expenditure upon artillery and arms will not be annual, 
it may be taken that, although the German army expenditure at 
the moment exceeds that of France, in the long run that of France 
is equal to that of Germany. The French accounts are, however, 
complicated by the fact that a portion of the French army is in 
Algeria, and another portion in Tonquin, while all the German 
forces are at home. The normal military expenditure of France 
and of Germany may be taken, as I have said, at about 31 
millions sterling upon each army, and the force kept up for this 
sum at about the same upon each side. We stand pre-eminent in 
our war expenditure, an expenditure vastly greater for a less force, 
but affected by our higher rate of pay and pension consequent 
upon the non-existence of a conscription. 


XVIII.—Naval Results. 


It is not so easy to estimate the results gained by expenditure 
as regards navies as it is in the case of armies, but when we con- 
sider the naval war material possessed in the shape of ironclads 
and big guns by the British Empire, France, Italy, Russia, and 
Germany, there is some reason to suppose that there is not much 
to choose between the French and ourselves as regards the return 
for our expenditure. On the other hand the Italian navy seems 
cheap so far as can be judged by what the Italians have to show. 
The weak point, however, in the statistics is connected with the 
wear and tear in the life of ships and in the life of engines on 
account of sea service; and until lately the Germans and Italians 
were less at sea than the British or French fleets, and a certain 
relative cheapness of the German and Italian navies might be 
accounted for in this way. Lately, however, there seems to have 
been but little difference in this respect, and the cheapness of the 
Italian service continues. A criticin the ‘ Times ”’ has ingeniously 
divided figures of expenditure by tons of sea-going fighting ships 
in commission, by engine power of the same, and by crews of the 
same, and has made out that our navy is the cheapest navy in pro- 
portion to results, but he does not give the figures of sea-going 
fighting ships in commission upon which he bases himself, and his 
English figures of results seem calculated upon a higher propor; 
tional scale than his Italian figures. He sets down the Italian sea- 
going fleet in commission as having between 90,000 and 100,000 
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tons, and between 100,000 and 110,000 horse power, and between 
5,000 and 6,000 men, as compared with over 400,000 tons and 
horse power and over 28,000 men for Great Britain. But, to 
make his figures for Great Britain so high, he must, one would 
think, have brought in elements in the case of the British fleet such 
as are not included by him upon the Italian side. On the whole, 
I think, however, that he is so far right that we do not pay extra- 
vagantly for our navy in proportion to results, when we compare 
our expenditure and our results with those of the other great naval 
powers. 


XIX.—Conclusion. 


We are going beyond the region of statistics, and I will merely 
say that that enormous expenditure of the British Empire upon its 
defences, ought at least to lead us to insist upon that defence 
being afforded to us on land for which we undoubtedly pay. 


XX.—Moral. 


It is perhaps inadmissible here to draw a moral, but I may be 
permitted to ask my hearers to read for themselves the first section 
of the German official account of the Franco-German War of 1870, 
compiled by the historical division of the Great General Staff at 
Berlin. The moral which its compilers drew from the total failure 
of the French in 1870 to obtain even a momentary success, with an 
army of splendid courage and perfect training, was that, whatever 
the peace expenditure, war cannot be commenced with a fair 
chance of winning by a nation which waits until war to make her 

organisation perfect. Germany before 1870 prepared, in time of 
peace, her corps, her armies, and provided them all with officers 
for the various commands who knew what their duties would be 
in war. All countries spending much on their armies now do the 
same, except the United Kingdom, which stands alone in having 
still practically little but a regimental system in existence. But, 
although we are old fashioned, to the point of being utterly 
unprepared (except in India) for the stress of war, we, nevertheless, 
spend sums so vast as to stagger and amaze even those French and 
German critics who ought to be pretty well used, one would think 
from what we have heard to-night, to large sums for military expen- 
diture. The Prussian official account of the war of 1870, points out 
how the French suffered by having only such a permanent forma- 
tion of Army Corps in time of peace, as to give them but five 
organised forces, of which indeed one was included within one 
other, so that the number might be. said to have been only 
four: the army at the camp of Chilons; the army of Algeria; 
the army of Lyons; and the Imperial Guard and army of 
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Paris, the larger organisation of the army of Paris including the 
smaller organisation of the Imperial Guard. We, in the United 
Kingdom have only one Army Corps in even nominal being, for the 
second Army Corps, sometimes talked of, is still a mere idle word, 
while the first Army Corps itself has but a shadowy otuenbes 
The authors of the Prussian history find another cause of the 
French defeat in the centralisation of the whole administration of 
the army, instead of its division under corps. In the United 
Kingdom we have only one centre for each branch of our force ; 
a centre, sometimes Woolwich, sometimes London, sometimes 
Aldershot, as the case may be. In India we have two: Army 
Corps, and in a certain sense two centres—Quetta and Rawul 
Pindi; for other purposes but one centre; and for some purposes 
only the home centre, as for example for the manufacture of large: 
guns. The last of the main causes given by the Germans for their 
easy victories over the regular French army at the beginning of 
the war, also applies to us; they point out that the French army had 
never been mobilised, and that in the case of partial mobilisations 
these had never been real, inasmuch as the fraction of the army 
mobilised was mobilised by borrowing from other regiments and 
batteries, and other centres than its own. I need hardly say that 
the same is true of the United Kingdom, where we cannot even — 
hold an ordinary review at Aldershot for the amusement of a 
foreign sovereign without drawing artillery, at least, from all 
portions of the country, and, after gigantic efforts, failing to place 
in the field as many guns as Bulgaria can parade, or half as many 
as the Roumanian military system annually furnishes for the 
Roumanian manceuvres. 

Autumn manoeuvres on a large scale, introduced in 1871, have 
been discontinued on account of their cost, by the richest power 
in the world; yet without manceuvres it is impossible to train 
generals and difficult to train officers and men. We spend 57, 
millions sterling on the defence of the British Empire, of which 
355 millions are spent out of taxes upon our land forces, and we 
are never able now to review 25,000 Regulars with over 100 guns. 
Russia spends 285 millions upon defence, of which 24 millions 
are spent upon land forces, and puts in the field, as I have said, 
complete armies of 180,000 and of 150,000 men at her manceuvres, 
or 330,0c0 men in all at the sham fights of a single month, and 
gives her generals adequate training in the art of modern war. 

I will hand to the Secretary for the use of members the French 
and German budget figures. 
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APPENDIX. 


Fraxce.—Military Budget “demandé pour 1891.” 


Liere Spotron.—NService ordinaire. 


1. Traitement du Ministre et personnel de |’administration fo 
centrale et salaires des hommes de peine et cuir 2,508,240 
employés 4 Vadministration centrale............s.csserssceesceoees 

2. Officiers détachés 4 administration centrale _...... Manner irced it 795,850 

3. Matériel de ’administration centrale.................sscccessscsestecconseee 251,720 

BM ee PeMCEHAILR ITO PTESSIONS c.-c0.c0s. 000ceesesserssesioancornmmeparsecyscansessirs 420,000 

5. Service goopraphique (personnel)  ..,........csssesseccessscscscssecessneneos 395,549 

6. a Cate Glens casi oc vraspise caughass Mite Onset ashe 471,380 

7. Kitat major général. Archives et Bibliothdques .....sse.sssseessses ; 151,700 

Bet epraire TH IcAIre (MALETICL) .2:....1.....snararseseressiessoosedeseederseonens 270,000 

9. Service des chemins de fer (matériel)  ....,.....sssscsssoroeersessoneeee 64,500 

10. Etats Bree MM ne tsp ed cso. hiss son dongons ing ccvdiae Maui et rSeaisot teases oneoace 2537535577 
Dipreres aiieairos (PersOnticl),........,-ssorceseqerseesenseaersecinsecasceransonses -. .w5761,667 
12. Personnel hors cadres ou non classés dans les corps de troupe.. 12,428,286 
Der MERPPE EMCO UME TC ONEC 2 occa. cash iesony <ereeroneangseg andgweacdahanqracioeaincrapacadbes 120,672,791 
IAs Hes troupes Gad Ministration..........recensesddopessservibsccolacssincass 4,799,850 
De III CLI BOA VE IOTIC 2,000. .0s..escc0sssseesencdeeseseatuamsbusresagsa yetaneorellan tesecsooes’ 34,435,600 
TIRE ORCL CTIC  o5..00....ccesnsevassocevascuteees sodsunesssttnwagen IRA <eereaakes 34,071,990 
TE 1 POLIO Eee tages s2n+a2cu<s0ceseasncivevesnnddedopennengaaces tieaneBbbgenielevehe see 4,624,150 
Toy Ol train: des équipages militaires .....2.......:.....cssesteresseeoouones 5,091,780 
Tome la. teleoraplite Militaire.......scf..cccsscsseceo-sscrosenedecessveneeaes 137,500 
20. Gendarmerie départementale et gendarmerie # Afrique sdolagidiess 345965,960 
ACSI Cc. saccssyscesssscucsarsccvonstsavconQlaperersiarsstnutadcnesens faces 4,764,770 
OMNIA MUM ee Paccscasncelastsss-scvescsesstess ea tebe * i N eo ae 52,851,500 
23. Chauffage NE NEE ihc rs shvnv'ensstiooseadioavecelstoaea tat fasatrveetog dens cert 1,194,240 
Ba NRE MMs Seis eeu ds coc, Fs nsascvseecccsnceivveoneschecgabsneglanenesactogss soaesis 70,971,883 
25. Service de santé (personnel d’exploitation) .......ccccsesseesseerees 316,140 
26. ¥ (matériel i Ngee EN curses tccecace 9,681,760 
NM HIRT ELL 5 .c0.0es0icscseresetncsteanbvessoacareareemeinter tensets tpesesesaxsvac 11,490,580 
28. Habillement et campement (personnel d’exploitation) ............ 1,480,020 
29. . (matériel * Natu lee 55,570,890 
fe NTU DANE Ss, oar esapcchninesesetecet camostntees ete teet shea inscsucbacteheatehocs Sarees II,151,980 
SM TOOTS ODCCIAITE 1s) caves senses. csasyrarsaidancdonscenerazsocieiaeesectevshjascaeses 779,000 
eR COTI ONG Gedo 5, i.5.c0cssyeosecesnsseseass vncetsennancdondoesr tte SES Sec ee 759,500 
Dos PCHEPVS CUATINICE LETTitOLiale ...........ccssecencdcsarcatsosecsersdncesodcorssceedes 499,000 
34, Justice militaire (frais généraux) et prisONs.......ccceseeererees re 735,760 
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France.—IMilitary Budget “demandé pour 1891”—Contd. 


Liere Srorion.—Service ordinaire—Contd. 











frs, 
35. Ateliers et pénitenciers militaires oo... ssssssessssssessrsensssessenseesees 193,100 
SG. Remonte générale .....s<s.::..seccossesashaseesaseccporsvatatvseataysasaest oie nee ts 14,903,261 
37. Recensement des chevaux et mulets ............ Vnceodeeessse eee 790,000 
DO. APLSIMACHOMENE Yc ces cones selesesinsertacseaere wschegavetenasioes scesi'e<oe4 sap ae mmm 1,776,880 
39. Etablissement d’artillerie (petsoataet d’exploitation) ..........06 691,000 
40. P (matériel is ices 14,033,310 
41. Poudres et salpétres (personnel d’exploitation) _.......... Ae ee 932,190 
42. ‘ (matériel ) nee see eee 314.90,490 
43. Etablissements du genie (personnel) .........sescsessessscsecsesesesssceecseesys 523,300 
44. Os (matériel) ............ sauces + essveo) eg enea eee 16,413,000 
45. Ecoles militaires (matériel) .......scscsscecssssssessssesessesseess Oh ps oie 3,742,660 
46. Invalides de la guerre (personnel) ........ ete pereenens habs becaseepeee nade 105,120 
47, fp (abEIE]) 9 Scsencens tet o> -vhees core enn oe 296,030 
48. Solde de non-activité, solde et gratifications de réforme ............ 828,900 
AQ. SOCOUrS — iA iacsecssvosasselecnssbedeontsscelestactoescapeertey tats heaee ant arr 4;132,500 
50. “Depenses SeCretes ........:....cccssssatesonrsosetdveast0¥Aeteeeastonsntiee tae amnnEaE 600,000 
51. Construction de la nouvelle enceinte et des forts détachés de | 
LS) (1) Uren or et ek “| 
52. Dépenses des exercices périmés non frappées de déchéance.... { eee 
53. CLOG csusotisdcanoliveceanacendtete fever dey e-ie memras ‘ 
54, Rappel de “dépenses payables sur revues antérieurs 4 1891 et 
non: passibles de déchéance....ccsts<aserseddoaucoeeWecsaisdisuke fh eee 
Totaux pour la U4°"* seChIOn.. Sierincte.4ie Msn totes 578,470,845 
£23,138,834 
FRANCE. —Dépenses extraordinaires pour 1891. 
2me SECTION. 
. frs. 
1, Mquipages de ‘campagne .,.....c.0:.-sseseeamsest eee 18,200,000 
2. Armement des Places: ” <scscosvesoorscoyssessecsventetem eee 5 500,000 
3. 5 COLES. ocoiccvnpte vesenoveetacesivatasys. dana 5,500,000 
A, Equipages GO SIO BO —...cc.<tnsecshsenseerpne seen 7,800,000 
By RALLIES DOLEALLY CS. s, dugraasecessnase-as-050-30hs07 vee 36,000,000 
ERIE TAULOMA Ses focsccoe cose dctecoscceee teen ee 11,600,000 
TPUEPORSES MLIVOTHES %...is0c.cossercacouvstersenvgayceeeeee ee amen 700,000 
So Batiments Sh IaCHines \...,....0ccsecereeoPeocr eee menerenes f 1,700,000 
Total pour Vartillerie ..........3 sisgsedtseeeente 87,000,000 
£3,480,000 
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France.— Dépenses extraordinaires pour 1891—Contd. 
2me SecTIoN—Contd. 

frs. 

9. Places de la frontiére du Nord ou... cssecssscsseeneeens 3,000,000 
PPE OTIDIOVOR Oil PIA Tsrcsvceccantcrtefich As secsseencedasensesnncecss 10,000,000 
11. Places de la frontiére du Sud Est oo... eens 4,500,000 
ere OES Ob CNDOMCHUTCS \o.....ssgscosccheacessoeeacessecceesvoserses 5,645,000 
RMU DEBINIS Wi POUILE %.55..hnc-.ceseecidedsinsensescoscosencsssdesecss 8,000,000 
14. Améliorations, transPOTts.......cccsresercsersescssrcreres 403,000 
PPP ACTER CTL TUSELUDATOR so etesos.tfocencosod soiree sceasssvevoustons 5,915,000 

OLA POUIPe WED e ...1..2...6.c0cseteeeenczessess 3754.6 3,000 
£1,4.98,520 
APRS ENIUITS CLOTLOR cabs ccc feed Mo vtkscosonecchelocaseccvovaccesevsavsons 210,000 
ATemenvicd de Santé ¢.2..........:.ceces0e.90 PU Ms ee dc eae 
PPPOE ESATICCS U.... eden Peds SdUR seccessnpesevesescenecarsacoenes lia? 
19. Télégraphie militaire et aérostation ............... Hee. 
Be TOV scence catatecthectecstneansoscheceteesnisnttteetancont OER. 
BPN OCLVACE PCOPTAPNIQUO!..uissscyalesscecesp icsstesttevensecuesccue’ 92,000 
“Total général de la 2™¢ section ............ 130,000,000 
Report de la 1#7¢ section...........c.servevsees 578,470,845 
are ur PO OMETHUIX. 7, 7..5.<52100k voseesadsorterteacastts pactranons 708,470,845 
£28,3 38,834 
Add from Civil Estimates for Pen-) 
sions about £4,000,000 sterling | 
military and £1,000,000 naval, | £5,000,000 
or £5,000,000 sterling in all, | 
from Civil Pension List. ............ 
POTCTICI, HAV Y ‘cacessscvnseerer decir Soudeasdeee easaery £8,125,925 
Total war expenditure............ Seiad Vidi wee 41,464,759 
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Germany.—Milita 









Prussia 
and 


































Srioall Garvin Saxony. Wiirtemberg. 
States. 
Mark. » Mark. Mark. 

PM INISEYY GLa WAT '.....ccistiatssivesveus-<cie me eee 1,947,753 103,580 92,550 

SM LbA ry PA VEO LLCO. iesses.tersersoetentecacbeesaaeee 258,136 27,905 18,150 

Seo COM IMISBBTIAL o.oo teas a5 ace dhcdstassechersccetee eee 1,762,555 116,510 124,291 

4, Military chaplain crcivsss....ci..csscsdsocssanstavanens 663,624 38,300 11,112 

5 9» justice administration...........ss0e0 589,094 59,120 67,100 | 219,241 

6. Higher military commands ..........csseeees 2,493,642 188,268 139,770 330,906 

Tene PEGE enact coats p {oe OSU7T7 | | <ASijaealaemaeae mesioeam 

8. Adjutantur officers and officers in special 917,172 caoee 52,800 rs3/02m 

SApPPomMtMents oo cecssesscr-duessbsssscuwuesene 

9. General staff and topography ..........cssesee 2,015,535 125,390 69,450 309,170 | 
10. Engineer and pioneer COYps .........--.ssssseserees 1,692,768 87,688 45,792 235,004 | 
Al. Pay of troopeseieceperterrcccs..sssossenseastseroathaes 96,478,578 | 8,470,274 | 5,461,841 [14,208,046 | 
12. Victualling department ..............ccccscsseeesees 74,900,529 | 6,494,063 | 4,042,254 |10,942,743 | 
13. Clothing and equipment of troops ............ 20,044,182 | 1,936,054 | 1,118,363 | 2,902,065 | 
14. Garrison administration and service ........ 34,274,482 | 2,906,389 | 1,673,936 | 4,791,487 | 
15. % building eee yess eeece eee 497,892 5,300 23,860 70,708 
16. Military medical department ...... eee 5,728,053 472,739 314,539 912,962 : 
17. go train and equipages...........-sceceseee 806,176 59,847 51,212 109,054 
18. Provision for depét and reserve troops .... 2,329,726 168,773 78,964 261,300 
19. Purchase of remount horses .........s.:esseesee 5,567,977 625,320 406,524 928,872 | 
20. Administration of remount depdéts ............ 1,698,847 — — 399,755 
21. Travelling expenses, carriage, and transport 5,416,177 322,282 302,861 92, 1,100 | 
22. Military educational establishments ......... 5,050,429 | 318,478 61,987 | 479,508 
23. 4s prison administration }.......00--c0.< 692,247 945303 37,850 | =. 77,578 | 
24, Artillery and armament’ ...........ssssccsssseeses 13,928,301 | 1,077,455 611,166 | 1,766,113 | 
25. Technical artillery institutions ..............0006 694,831 49,678 _— 114,520 
26. Building and repair of fortresses ..............-. 2,627,248 31,914 12,300 294,785 
27. Additional pay for house rent ...........cce08 7,514,365 630,471 439,106 | 1,310,632 
28. Other payments to military men and 107,500 420% 6,550 15,968 






officials not comprised in the above.... 
29. Payment in aid of military widows’ fund..| 1,676,200 180,000 139,000 
30. Miscellaneous expenditure .......esseseceers 113,400 6,658 3,450 


500,000 |} 


13,500 : 










Total of ordinary expenditure........ 293,075,196 |24,715,366 |15,422,378 142,869,436 | 
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yet. 
he Year 1890-91. 





ussia 





; Wirtem- 
Small 1 Saxony. uae Beraae (ear Total 
ates, 

L - =e £ £ 


7,387| £6,769| 4,627 | 18,380] 126,073 
2,956 1,395 907 3,063 18,321 
8,127 5,825| 6,214] 12,329] 112,495 
3,181 1,915 555 3,301 38,952 
9,454! 2,956] 3,855 | 10,962} 46,727 
9,682| 9,413| 6,988 | 16,545| 162,628 


. Ministry of war 

. Military pay office 

. Commissariat 

. Military chaplains 

53 justice administration 


. Higher military commands 


Ian Pe wh 


. Governors, commanders, and majors of 


ee 
9,388] 915) 780] 3,951 85,084.| | the place 


[5,858 4,650| 2,640 6,696 59,844: { 8. eats and officers in special 
10,776 6,269| 3,472 | 16,468] 125,975 9. General staff and topography 

34.638 4,384] 2,289 11,750} 103,061; 10. Engineer and pioneer corps 

23,928 | 423,513 | 273,092 | 710,402 | 6,280,935 | 11. Pay of troops 

15,026 | 324,703 | 202,112 | 547,137 | 4,818,978 | 12. Victualling department ~ 

)2,209| 96,802| 55,918 | 145,103 | 1,300,082) 13. Clothing and equipment of troops 
[3,724] 145,319] 88,696 | 239,574 | 2,182,3813| 14. Garrison administration and service 
4,894) 265| 1,193 | 3,535| 29,887) 15. ,, — building 

36,402 | 23,636| 15,726 45,648| 371,412) 16. Military medical department 

10,308 | 2,992| 2,560 5452 51,312) 17. 5 train and equipages 

16,486 8,438 | | 3,948 | 13,065) 141,937) 18. Provision for depdt and reserve troops 
(8,398 | 31,266) 20,326 | 46,443] 376,483} 19. Purchase of remount horses 

34,942 — 19,987| 104,929; 20. Administration of remount depdts 
10,809) 16,144] 15,143 36,055| 3838,151| 21. Travelling expenses, carriage, & transport 
p2,921] 15,923] 3,099 | 23,975| 295,518] 22. Military educational establishments 
34,612 4,715] 1,892 3,878 45,097| 23. »» prison administration 

96,415 | 53,872) 30,508 | 88,305] 869,100) 24. Artillery and armament 

34, 74/1 2,483 = £420 42,950| 25. Technical artillery institutions 

31,362 £5598 615 14,739] 148,311] 26. Building and repair of fortresses 

70,718} 31,523} 21,955 | 65,531), 494,727 





. Additional pay for house rent 


27 
” ie 28. Other payments to military men and 
poe fiat “364 a 798 Core { officials not comprised in the above 
29 


$3,810 9,000} | 6,950 | 25,000} 124,760) 29. Payment in aid of military widows’ fund 
5,670 aa 172 675 6,849} 30. Miscellaneous expenditure 





198,897| 1,236,286] 771,059 |2,143,463/18,809,605| Total of ordinary expenditure 
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GERMANY Conitd.—Estimate, 1890-91. 

Expenditure for once, i.e., not repeated annually, for PRUSSIA. \ 

ere ‘. 

(a.) Ordinary Estimate, Marks. £ ; 
1. Special wddibions tO PAY ..ssc--ssenrspoersctltcw soundest 411,249 20,562 
er MEME Teal WAYS 8500 5c, sire kv co cco Sod ghlpAnanenenwncaia bess 162,500 8,125 
3. Administration of magazines .......s.ceee eae a 2,775,400 138,770 
A. Clothing and equipment ..ccscsssecsssseecsseeesseen 1,353,420 67,671 
5. Garrison establishments ........ccccssccscssssssvecesonnees 13,401,798 670,091 
6. Military medical establishments ....c.cs:sssseseseeseee 1,722,280 86,114: 
7, Military train scala. acc Mite cect. et te, 1,764,900 88,245. 
Se Remounts “Seccascte spe eee eee eee as See 643,500 32,175 
9. Expenses of moving and transport ..............00 1,230,000 61,500 
10. Military instruction and education ................00 1,219,425 60,971 
11... Artillery semaioarinig. cy, /caencee epee eget foes kee: t pk 421,550 21,077 
12. Technical artillery institutes.............0sscseenreoees 15,000 | / 750 
13¢° Hagineering wid. Proneers.r. 3. .c.ic0s swe sdaeavoos seurrde om 1,030,000 51,500 
14, Aiteaee, Dorraime' ss. cxesciyibec.dedtatecss oesbaeaep eee ae 6,894,700 344,735 
otal i Soest sigaeecs teehee 33,045,722 1,652,286 
(.) Extraordinary Estimates. 
1, Clothing and, Equipment <...,7.1.,..0Vespaeeeones 16,788,600 839,430 
25;Garvrisorn. budding, acyajsemtveeo.ec toes ane FES ey eee 525,000 26,250 
Si aArtillery fated: GPUS ...... 250) 50heahertochen th banepeeerescte 109,789,700 | 5,489,485. 
A 


























. Alsace Lorraine, including fortifications, } 42,118,297 | 2,108,930 


34,800,000 ..scsbevasenrencessndscorsusesenelaussctvaramsveed 














Total nis ds. Aga eect 169,221,897 8,461,095 














Total of expenditure for once in Prussia ....| 202,267,619 10,113,380 
































Total of ordinary expenses in Prussia ........ 293,075,196 | 14,653,760 
Grand total 5 e.cai anne 495,342,815 | 24,767,140 
PPL aL LOEDSEXOTLY Vl e-.astestegireececaecgtyeeractiar eae : 1,628,892 
Bt Mayvucbeniberg eiitie, ear eee eet a 1,097,049 
Py ee IR UALIO cuss sennyseartre-pupete asserts aaa — 3,480,461 
Add from the “General Pension Fund” 
(in addition to the sums given else- i 
where), for additional military pensions 2, 180,00 
PSR AXO 31) C0408 102) ee By Oa OIE Breese oC 
Grand total for Germany........ — 33,762,134 
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Germany Contd.—Lstimate, 1890-91. 
Expenditure for once for SAXony. 
(a.) Ordinary Estimates. Marks. £ 
1. Additional pay to non-commissioned Peed [18,000 900 
and garrison troops in Alsace Lorraine 
2. Increased pension fund for officers and surgeons 3,500 175 
PROM CAV SLY CQUIPMICHES | oc....c.cvsserdsvesceegereseseees 103,680 5,184: 
A inianiry DArracks at Leipsic — .........c.cassesrrooeee- 750,000 37,500 
PWT AEIIGOD: NOSPIEAL: hiq-2..-...cceoscsassocceveesecesntonacs 124,000 6,200 
Caer OUMCIng OF a GriLLhOUsS:..-00:.,.s00s.cedveaseseoes 95,000 4,750 
TemPTOCUL GRA LOD LYOOT IS reac) iasn-3-0;0--ceoesoseseseeesrsoanesees 2,7,000 1,350 — 
8. Building of a powder magazine ........ ecco 41,800 2,090 
SUR PYUEINCION WIA LOLIAIS ..(fotevaccs-cccncnecvessossecesccoecce 26,000 1,300 
tes os 3503 yisapuaedordesesoes 1,188,980 59,449 
: (6.) Extraordinary Estimates. 
Dee OC Gi SP COUPON Y) 5.....,-..-..0c.cccecesserercasees 1,550,000 77,500 
Be PMHOPY, AIG AVINS ii cse. op okavsensenevic.ccsseesesesesenoeee By 123,500 256,176 
ESS Os 6,673,500 333,675 
Total of expenditure for once in Saxony ........ 4,862,480 393,123 
‘Total of ordinary expenses in Saxony ............ 24,715,366 | 1,235,769 
Grand total for Sakonye wee 32,577,846 1,628,892 
GERMANY Contd.—LEstimate, 1890-91. 
Expenditure for once for WURTEMBERG. 
Se a a ER SS EI SE TE a) 
(a.) Ordinary Estimates. Marks. £ 
1. Additional pay to non-commissioned officers ae 607. 
and garrison troops for Alsace Lorraine.... mate 
2. Increased pension fund for officers and surgeons 3,000 150 
3. New cavalry equipments ..........cccscssseersenseceeess 74,160 3,708 
4. Improvement of barracks at Ulm .................0 130,000 6,500 
5. Erection of a drill hall at Ulm ou... eee 55,000 2,750 
eeraOOtIne Pane AL UWI .....1.5...0..0-..sedeocctnenessscvbers 120,c0O 6,000 
Peeree around at Shuttgardt  ........,...cscsscencsedsuecses 1,500,000 75,000 
PEEP MLCEM OF SLOLOHOUSES, © ....:......10.se0ssensenedecduaseess 136,400 6,820 
9. Purchase of binocular glasses .............scscsseeseee: wena 890 
LYS 2 ga I eS eC aoe ie 2,048,816 102,425 
(6.) Extraordinary Estimates. 
Peeclothing* and, Hiquipmient’ « ...:...scscscaptserroroseentes 1,042,000 52,100 
Guuaarsement of barracks. ......0cee.ctesvecaessscevessseen 540,000 27,000 
GPCCEer ANGINAL) AXIS .1.1..:.scsersreessoodecgaderstinss« 2,887,800 144,390 
REED ie aiya ss osisibncvesgncadocewetioaat breabets-kowsie 4,469,800 223,490 
Total expenditure for once in Wiirtemberg ....| 6,518,616 325,931 
Total of ordinary expenditure in Wiirtemberg | 15,422,378 Fijin Said Be: 
Grand total for Wiirtemberg ............ 21,940,994 | 1,097,049 
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Germany Contd.—Estimate, 1890-91. 
Expenditure for once, i.e., not recurrent in each year, for BAVARIA. 
Marks. £ 
Di BER ary Day eis. 8s caoeses isanes cartaeycneesmee rere eeeatees 27,600 1,380 
Be NEATIAZINGS) Oo dedeecizee.0cus se casupenress ents Memeanorheeey aOOEEy, 312,500 15,626 
3. Clothing ‘and equipment : .:.:.:.cvcssctsecsssouseeapontoves 2,500,000 125,000 
A. Garrison administration \.t.:.2.c..0:eeesetarg.esests 2,545,400 127,270 
6, Military megical service *2c::.sarsqeerassctasayrecve=s 180,000 9,000 
Go REVO UIE Bec. ois voiccsdohs -ncteceaneig arcane ane patents toot 120,000 6,000 
7. Military education and instruction .........0..0 200,000 10,000 
S> Artillery atid small arms (oh pecucttcemcarrsecs~t = 15,240,000 762,000 
Total of expenditure for once in Bavaria ........ 21,125,500 | 1,056,275 
m ordinary expenses in Bavaria ............ 42,869,436 | 2,143,472 
Military. pensiOnis <c.se coeur d es terers ttneetsteeec san h 5,614,293 280,714: 
| Grand total for Bavaria .......1....ssee 69,609,229 | 3,480,461 
GERMANY Contd.—Estimate, 1890-91. 
l.—Kapenditure for once, Single Outlays. 
Prussia. Saxony. Wirtemberg.| Bavaria. 
Makin Marks. Marks. Marks. " 
1. Ordinary estimates.............00. 33,045,722 | 1,188,980] 2,048,816 —- 
2. Extraordinary estimates .... | 169,221,897 | 6,673,500| 4,469,800 —_— 
Total of single outlays (expen- i : ; 
digtire for; ONCE) eee at, cee 202,267,619 Ce TN . 6,518,616 |21,125,500 
Total of ordinary expenses....,... 293,075,196 | 24,715,366 | 15,422,378 |42,869,436 
Grand totals. .cici.esioetesseess 495,342,815 | 32,577,846 | 21,940,994 163,994,936 
For Bavaria. Military pensions — — — 5,614,293 
Grand total for Bavaria ............ — o- — 69,609,229 
Prussia. Saxony. Wirtemberg. Bavaria. 
£ £ £ £ 
1. Ordinary estimates............... 1,652,286 59,449 102,440 — 
2. Extraordinary estimates 8,461,094 333,095 223,490 — 
Total of single outlays (expen- BAS : 
diture for ONCE) © ..0...-..sces00 i Uae 393,124 one T3056,275 
Total of ordinary expenses....,... 14,653,760 | 1,235,768 771,119, | 2)14 349s 
CGrranGatGbalk.7....s..ceceescaduces 24,767,140 | 1,628,892 | 1,097,049 | 3,199,746 


For Bavaria. Military pensions 


Grand total for Bavaria 


Ce coeeroorce 








— — 


| | 


280,715 





35480,461 
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GERMAN NAVY. 
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I. Permanent Expenditure for 1890-91. 

CHAP. Marks. 
45. Headquarters (Oberkommando) of the navy ........ 186,815 
SME CVI E TIAVY OS1LCE 55.05.52). ccsetesn nese svsensdasodescaserssnoneredece 7555340 
MiP HOLMAN NAVAL ODSETVALOLY . ...0.....scsrreeceserreceevervesseeseoe 235,915 
PPM OAGIOL COMMMMSSANIDE A... .<1va0sesccdeovessscccoassossescsecseneverteacs 216,195 
SME? OX PCLISOM Ot ime =: svasdateccschvsdboastayoesiasTobauensvasdunbons 29,550 
BORE OMTe OF SOULS PEUADIAING 7.000... .s..ccsscsvetessoenessoruses ened aces 47,405 
Be Weibary AiAita (Personnel). cise. sscsssseecseseonecvovedires 9,443,155 
52. Repairing and preservation of Ships .....csceeseeeeee 6,858,300 
Bey CORN eee ices cei nrcueiecs sessbtecesunveies sevuuneokusnnaaectiven 2,887,880 
54. Clothing ........... Be dice Noss nsocodure eonsifledubeMen sabes 114,304 
55. Allowances and garrison administration .............. 957,108 
56. House and lodging allowances.............cscsserseeceessees 761,900 
Beet INOS Gat OMISIAITICIIUS .2..1:..8s0020:5c.s00cessessasesseevedecevbaites 640,003 
58. Passages and conveyance and freight............ssseere 509,250 
MMMM OTE N Ct ti sige todos p-o0+d 000000094 e0esethevnseastnnetdovooedsnnisd 161,901 
ROMER SN A LTUS cs. cuts, tance Posse cosesenyobesasesosevoul saandonsdevqoassdagieens 10,349,693 
Pe aery ANd. fortification: | .,6........02c.ssvsaceoaeesanseseedesete 2,162,825 
MCMEDELLO LINC STIIININ 71. Vacssseccescehancuscgecennncsicenssteoetocnseces 1,563,646 
REMMNREE Re BDO H OGIO, Ge.hacbsscocuss osadoasrdgseaccaactescencteapans 203,930 
Be PR CON OGUS 4... veux snactinacci¥ccs sto esvaucenendlibiped sancastop ell Tonee 202,580 

38,287,595 
II. Lapenditure for once. 
PPC IRAE VPCEUIIGAGEH <coex.capeeacynvesesnsnsdovesntoaeesedesbsntanccansontsa 47,312,020 
6. .Extraordinary estimates................ needs heongs sai ercee ate 3,181,550 
Total of Lit saan. tite ae inte, 50,49 25570 
Pease 8 WIN hMir pa ere te es 38,287,595 
Pai T SE Sen i, did Bes. teat gh oe 88,781,165 
Marks. 
PMA CYIMAMENL CXPENCILUTE  .......:sccashacoaresesapere Total 38,287,595 
Il. Expenditure for once — 
APNE COLE AISIS UY. « suedonscoeosoussaasnsonteawerustate ge fucsvsscbente 47,312,020 
VAR UOT OLITIAT Yh. Jsccsesadaisnonovascoussovnvacdssssibarese A aT ol neo 
POLGL OL L Loren Wieomncccetescteteets steve 50,493,570 
Grand totald atid. LIS cots. 88,781,165 
= £4,439,058 
GREVMAN Ys, STIO Vi Atearns tered an rcetiis ayer ol oe.-3 £33,762,134 
% TLV wears Mint ee heanegactsasesaasscared £4,439,058 
otal for defence xetetes best «vsetvercestoncens £38,201,192 





Note.—The translations of the figures are only rough estimates in pounds 
sterling, and have not been made te exactly balance. 
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Discussron on Sir CHartes Dinxn’s Paper. 


Mr. Spunser Wiikingon said it seemed to him that the subject of 
military statistics resembled a sort of bottomless pit in which it 
was almost impossible to arrive at the lowest depths, but he 
thought that Sir Charles Dilke’s paper dropped the plummet 
deeper than anything else put before the English public with 
which he was acquainted. It was very difficult indeed to find out 
how much a country really spent on its defence. For example, in 
Germany there were a large number of one-year volunteers who | 
paid the whole of their expenses, and from information given to 
them by those who had served in that capacity, the average 
expense was between 200/. and 300/. a year. ‘The number of these 
volunteers was about 7,000 in each year. That might be added to 
the total expenditure of Germany. Then Germany had a good 
deal of expenditure which did not appear as military items, such 
as the cost ot the railways in Alsace and Lorraine, and in the 
estimates for 1890-91 the cost of their acquisition and of the 
construction of additional lines was put down at about 399 million 
marks, of which a certain amount ought to be added to the 
military expenditure. It was said that France was going to 
abolish the extraordinary military budget, but he had noticed that 
the newspapers had been giving extraordinary attention to the 
subject of increasing the defences of Toul. He was not aware 
that that appeared in the budget, and he suspected that it would 
have to be accounted for. The principal question raised by the 
paper was, “do we get our money’s worth for our money P” 
When he saw the totals of the British forces, 700,000 men, he 
always felt an apprehension that the taxpayer would console 
himself with tbe thought that he got a very respectable force for 
his money. He believed that to be a mistaken impression. The 
question to ask was, “what warlike power does the aggregate 
force of the army represent which we get for our expenditure P” 
Besides numbers the quality of the troops must be taken into 
account, and the amount of training. It was also important to 
know what sort of organisation managed them in peace; and in 
order to get at those two factors it occurred to him that they 
might be represented by a figure of three dimensions. The 
diagrams on the wall were not intended in the strict sense as 
statistics, but rather as an interpretation of statistics. He had 
tried to give a representation of what to a soldier was the relative 
value of the different forces. (The Prustpunt asked if Sir Charles 
Dilke’s figures were taken as the foundation.) Mr. Spunser 
WILKINSON said they were not, but there was no substantial 
difference. In the first instance he took the German army as it 
was on Ist April, 1888, and for that purpose he took the data 

given by our own intelligence division. The first question was, 
“what is the number available?” The number of an army 
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depended on two things, the annual contingent and the number | 
of contingents. Up to 1888 the Germans used to take 12 con- 
tingents. ‘They took a certain number of young men in their 
twentieth year and kept them for three years, but they regarded 
as available, immediately on the outbreak of war, all those who had 
passed through the service during twelve years. In 1888 they 
passed a law which empowered them to take 18 contingents 
instead of 12, and he had tried to represent the numbers on the 
diagram. Highteen contingents meant about 1,980,000 men. That 
force he represented by a horizontal line on the scale of 1 milli- 
métre for 2,000 men. Then the Germans had 18 contingents’ of 
one-year volunteers of 7,000 each, which with proper deductions 
gave 94,000 men, represented by another line. Then in 1888 they 
had also a number who had had only ten weeks’ training. Those 
numbered 148,000 men. He had tried to represent the length of 
service by a perpendicular line on the scale of 1 millimétre for 
each week’s training. The three-years’ men did not serve exactly 
three years. He had taken it as thirty months, which gave 
another line, so that the rectangle represented nearly 2 million 
men with thirty months’ service. Then there were 94,000 with 
twelve months’ and 148,o00 with ten weeks’ service. Sir Charles 
Dilke had called attention to the fact that an army did not merely 
consist of a number of men trained and armed, but that organisa- 
tion was the essential factor. That was a conclusion which every 
soldier was anxious to impress upon the public. By organisation 
they meant that the best intelligence which could be obtained was 
steadily directed to the preparation of all the available forces for 
their use in war. One thing was perfectly certain, and that was 
however beautiful a scheme of organisation was introduced, it 
would not produce its effect for a considerable time. Whatever 
the views of the authorities, it must take a long time before they 
permeated the various ranks and found practical expression in the 
perfect working of the military machine. He had taken as the 
graphic measure of organisation the time which had elapsed since 
each country had really devoted its mind to perfecting a modern 
military organisation. He did not press that however as a final 
eriterion. The line on the diagram marking a third dimension 
denoted the length of time during which each country had been 
in possession of something like a modern system. In the case of 
_ Germany the basis of the present organisation was laid in 1860, 
and he had measured a line representing those thirty years. There 
he had taken 5 millimétres to represent a year; then he would 
take the solid figure thus produced and say, “that is the number 
of the German troops, and that is the kind of organisation with 
which it is to be multiplied.” For France he had taken the 
figures published in the “Fortnightly Review” in 1889, but he 
did not guarantee them in any way. The French service at that 
time was five years, but the men did not serve quite five years, 
and he had taken forty months. He dated the period from which 
the French began to organise their army from 1873. He had tried 
to do the same for the English army. The actual average time of 
Service was five years and eight months. He had taken 1882, the 
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year when Lord Wolseley became adjutant-general, as the date 
from which to draw the line, representing the state of English 
organisation. One question to be raised was, ‘“‘when did the 
moment come when they ceased to get out of a man any labour or 
expense that had been put into training him?” The Germans 
evidently in practice thought that that was thirty months, but the 
English had gone on to sixty-eight months. He had very good 
reason to think that the opinion in Germany was that they would 
be able to gain all the benefit they wanted out of troops, for 
infantry, in two years. The tendency was the same in France, 
where the five years’ term had recently been reduced to three 
years. 


Colonel Mauricn, R.A., said that in order that statistics might 
be satisfactory, 1t was necessary that they should be as complete as 
possible, and take account of as many different points as possible. 
A unit of comparison was required as to the number of troops and 
the cost. It was not quite enough to consider what Germany did 
in the way of raising corps d’armée, and to compare that with what: 
we did, because to a considerable extent that begged the question. 
It asstimed that the conditions here were the same as in Germany. 
For all practical purposes the expense which Germany was incur- 
ring was for her Huropean empire, which lay within a ring fence. 
between Russia on the one side and France on the other. That 
territory was 211,000 square miles, while the British empire which 
the navy, army, and colonial forces had to defend for the 57 mil- 
hons was over 9 million square miles. He thought it would not 
be an unfair method of assessment to take an area of 1,000 square 
miles, and consider who paid most for the area defended. In the 
budget for the present year there were expenses for fortresses and 
garrisons in each of the four continents, independent of India. Im 
addition to that, the frontiers were peculiarly extensive in propor- 
tion to area as compared with those of Germany. Stillit was not 
for the sake of those frontiers that Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, 
Halifax, &c., were held, but for that vaster territory on which the 
greater part of England’s wealth was spread, namely, the sea. 
When considering the question of the forces of the British army, 
and whether we could base our organisation on the principle of 
turning out as many corps d’armée as possible, the fact should be 
recognised that there were 35,000 men spr ead in small detachments 
all over the world. That corps d’armée could by no accident be 
arranged in the manner in which a German corps d’armée was. 
‘*Kmpiring” all over the world must be paid for, and those costs 
had i be taken into account in estimating relative costs. More- 
over another corps darmée had to be kept for the relief of the 
colonial corps d’armée. Russia possessed the advantage that she 
could turn out a cheap army. The actual pay of a Russian soldier 
was 10s. a year, and when men could be got in England to serve 
for that sum, a comparison might be made between the Hnglish 
and the Russian army. Moreover no Russian army budget had 
ever included the cost. of the autocratic action of the ini when 
for strategical purposes he, with a ruler and pencil, determined 
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that a line of railway should pass for a thousand miles without 
regard to big towns or commercial centres. Of course that is a 
mere illustration of the misleading nature of continental budgets. 
He thought that Germany paid much more dearly for her army 
than England; but she paid in a way which may be illustrated by 
the following statistics: In the Austrian army in the contingent of 
1888 there were 3,980 shoemakers, 1,096 farriers, 1,977 butchers, 
and a large number of joiners, bricklayers, &c. Those men were 
employed in carrying on their skilled work at nominal pay whilst. 
they were serving in the army. What was extracted from them 
was the difference between the high rates of pay in civil life and 
the merely nominal pay they received in the army, and to all intents 
and purposes that was a tax on the country of the most costly kind, 
because it interfered with trade and commerce. Colonel Maurice 
then gave various statistics from General Brackenbury’s evidence, 
illustrating the same point as to the German army. To turn again 
to our own army and the reliefs for them at home, there must in 
Great Britain be the relief for India. The whole British army at 
home consisted absolutely of these two relief forces, that for India 
and that for the colonial stations. ‘The organisation’ into corps 
darmée was merely as good an arrangement as we could make 
under the conditions of having to provide for the defence of a 
world wide empire. Therefore that was the first point which 
had to be taken into account in any statistical comparison. If it 
were counted on the miles defended, before any comparison as to 
relative strength could be instituted, the defences in all navy, 
army, Indian army, and colonial forces ought to be forty-five 
times the cost of the German army. That cost however of the 
continental army on which the multiple was taken ought to be the 
real cost to the country, and not the mere budget cost. Taking 
account of the facts he had mentioned, the unrecorded cost of the 
autocratic action of the tzar, the cost curred by British navy 
and army in defending wealth upon the seas such as no other 
power has to protect, and the conditions of the relef of an army 
dispersed throughout the world, which determined the organisation 
and cost of the British defences, it appeared to him that the truest 
summary of the case was to say that in the money cost of the 
Knglish army we paid for our liberties, our wealth, and our empire. 
No statistics therefore could be other than misleading which did 
not take these elements into account. A most valuable series of 
statistics on this subject was to be found in the twentieth volume 
of the “Journal of the United Service Institution,’ under the 
title “ Comparative Cost of Armies of different Nations.” 


Captain May endorsed Sir Charles Dilke’s arguments, and said 
that if anything he had understated the case, for if the return of 
the British Army for 1889 were examined, it would be found that 
the establishment was below its strength to the number of 3,994 
men. He was glad that Sir Charles Dilke had referred to the 
great lack of guns. The guns on paper would not be forthcoming 
on mobilisation, because 14 batteries would be broken up to make 
ammunition columns, and because we needed horses. About two 
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years ago they tried to put a battery at Aldershot on a war footing, 
and in order to do that they had to take every horse away from 
another battery, and most of the horses of a third battery. In a 
German tactical book from 24 to 27 batteries were recommended 
as the proportion of artillery to an army corps. Hngland only 
legislated for 14, and even they were not ready for the field. 
Until there was a separate army for India he did not see how they 
could hope to attain the same satisfactory organisation as existed 
in Germany. More guns were wanted, more horses, more autumn 
manoeuvres, and more practice ground for the artillery. On the 
other hand he did not think people quite understood how much 
was gained by escaping conscription. The average wages of a 
French artisan were 37/. a year, and of a labourer 29l. a year; 
the average wages in H'rance were therefore 33/. The French 
soldier cost on the average 20/. a year. ‘The country therefore lost | 
about 13/. a year on every soldier in the ranks. He had calculated 
that on the whole the French nation lost 55 millions a year in this | 
way. The cost of the Hnglish soldier was 55/. 1s. a year, and of 
the American soldier 108/. 13s. 8d., and the comparison of expendi- 
ture with the only other nation that kept up a volunteer army was 
therefore in our favour. Although our organisation was un- 
doubtedly defective, perhaps some crumbs of comfort were to be 
gathered from this. 


The Right Hon. G. Suaw-Lernvrn, M.P., said it was very satis- 
factory to him to find that Sir Charles Dilke had not the same 
cause of complaint with regard to the navy as with regard to the 
army. He entirely agreed with the paper that comparing the 
results of the expenditure upon our navy with that of France, 
Germany, and Italy, there was no reason for complaint. There 
were two great branches of expenditure in the navy, namely, the 
personal and the materialy and roughly speaking the expenditure 
was evenly divided between these two heads.~ The results of the 
expenditure in Hngland on the personal were decidedly inferior to 
those of France, whereas with regard to the material the case was 
different. Ships were built, and material for the navy provided on 
the average at 30 per cent. less than in France, while on the average 
the personal cost about 30 per cent. more than in France. The two 
thus balanced one another. The expenditure on the navy in 
France was 8 millions, while in England the average expenditure 
might be regarded as 12 millions, and the strength of the English 
navy as compared with that of France was as three to two. It 
was true that to a certain extent the conscription applied to the 
navy in France, but not to anything like the extent that it did to 
the army, because a large proportion of the crews must necessarily 
be of a permanent character. Still this consideration of the navy 
showed that there was no inherent difficulty in the organising 
process of the English departments, which made it impossible to 
get as good results here as in other countries. The question of 
comparative expense in the army was a vastly more difficult one 
to determine. He was a member of the committee three years 
ago to which Sir Charles Dilke had alluded, and he had always 
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regretted that that committee had not been reappointed, and had 
not given a report on the question of the comparative costs of our 
own and other armies. Officers who came before that committee 
stated that there were six important heads which it was important 
to bear in mind in comparing ourselves with France and Germany. 
The first was that those countries got their soldiers under conscrip- 
tion, and therefore in the main for nothing, whereas we had to pay 
wages. The second point was the higher scale of victualling in 
our army, which was necessary in order to tempt men into the 
service; the third, the higher cost of uniforms, which Sir Charles 
Dilke said officers regarded as also necessary in order to tempt men 
into the service. Next, the proportion of officers was very much 
greater in an English than in the German army. The fifth point 
was the higher rate of salaries both of officers and of civilians 
attached to the army. The English scale of salaries and pensions 
to officers was vastly higher than in either France or Germany, 
and it was extremely difficult to see how that could be amended : 
it had relation to the higher scale of salaries and profits in civil 
employments of all kinds in England. Lastly, there was the 
question of transports.. Both the French and German armies were 
always to be found close to the places where they were recruited, 
whereas the English army had to be taken about to places all over 
the world. But even making allowance for all these things, he 
thought it could not be doubted that the expense of the Hnglish 
army was very high in proportion to the results obtained. The 
whole draft of Sir Charles Dilke’s observations was that we did 
not get enough for the money expended, and he seemed to desire a 
great increase in the number of men, and possibly even a second 
army corps as the result of our present expenditure. There was 
another way of looking at the question, namely, whether we might 
‘not achieve the same results at a far less expenditure. For his 
own part he was satisfied with the existing strength of the army. 
He did not desire to have a second army corps ready to be sent to 
the continent on the event of war. On the contrary he thought it 
should be an axiom with us never under any circumstauces to 
send an army to the continent to contend with the vast forces of 
Huropean powers, but to rest mainly on the strength of the navy. 
In this sense he thought that whatever change was necessary 
should be in the direction of lowering the cost of our existing 
force rather than of increasing the force for the same expenditure. 


Colonel Goupsm1p said that in the archives of the Society, no 
doubt, might be discovered how much the pyramids of Hgypt cost 
per cubic foot building and how much the Thames Embankment. 
An interesting lecture might be delivered with a view to show 
the extravagant cost of building the Thames Embankment when 
compared to that involved in building the pyramids, which cost 
so much less per cubic foot. He thought that put the case fairly 
as between the English army and the armies of continental 
powers. Hngland had a short service army recruited on the 
voluntary system, which had to safeguard a world-wide empire, 
whereas continental armies were as a rule confined to safeguarding 
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their own homes. In other countries conscripts came up at the 
age of 20, but in England we had to take what we could get in the 
labour market and were thankful if we could get recruits at 18. 
These enlisted for seven years with the colours, and this might 
be extended to eight years if the soldier was at the time serving 
abroad. It must be remembered however that for medical reasons 
it is not considered desirable to send soldiers under 20 years of 
age to most of our possessions, and that moreover it is not 
practicable to carry out reliefs except at certain fixed seasons 
depending on local climatic considerations. The consequence is 
that in many cases only four to five years’ service abroad can be 
obtained from a soldier; hence a constant flow of troops between 
Great Britain and her colonies resulted, the expense of which was 
considerable. As regards pay he did not consider either our 
officers or men were better paid than those of continental armies, 
considering the circumstances under which they were raised, and 
taking into consideration, in the case of officers, that the cost of 
living in general society in England was considerably above that 
in foreign countries. Pay it is true is high in India, but it is 
unreasonable to expect that individuals would expatriate them- 
selves to unhealthy or unpleasant climates without a quid pro 
quo. In conclusion, to illustrate his meaning as to the different 
conditions under which British and foreign troops served, he 
could not do better than quote the reply he gave a few years 
ago to the then German naval and military attachés, who said 
they would like to know the nature of the work in the Quarter- 
master-General’s branch in England so as to compare it with that 
in their own country. He accordingly showed them a map of the 
world hanging up in the office, and explained to them what he 
was working at at the moment of their visit, i.e., making out the 
programme of one of the many troopships proceeding on “trooping 
duty that season, showing that it was to leave Portsmouth on 
15th October with a battalion on board, dropping it at Bermuda, 
picking up another there and dropping it at Halifax, taking one 
there to Egypt to relieve another for Gibraltar, conveying the 
battalion from Gibraltar to the West Indies, the one at the West. 
Indies to Natal, that at Natal to Singapore, the battalion from 
Singapore to Bombay, from whence the troopship sailed to Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Natal, the Cape, St. Helena, home, picking up at each 
station invalids and time expired men for discharge; a voyage. of 
over 30,000 miles. On the same map a crown piece would have 
covered all the moves of the German army. 


Sir Coaries Dike (in reply) said that with the greater part of 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s speech he so thoroughly agreed that he 
ventured to offer no criticism upon it, but it was only right that 
he should say that he does not think the question of organisation 
was capable of statistical treatment. Mr. Wilkinson’s diagrams 
were most useful as regarded length of service and the value of 
the men, judging from their training, but he could not go all the 
way Mr. Wilkinson did, as to length ‘of time proving the value of 
asystem. He believed the body “guard of Amazons in Dahomey 
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had been in existence for hundreds of years. Colonel Maurice’s 
observations were most able, as everything that fell from his lips 
or came from his pen was, but he could not agree with him as to 
a large portion of his speech. He (Colonel Maurice) had pointed 
out that the British army had to act for the British empire, 
which was of vast size as compared with Germany, and that 
therefore not only the needs in time of war should be taken into 
account, but also the enormous area which was defended in time 
of peace. But was it defended? Between 3 and 4 millions of 
the g million square miles were in Canada, and in all that vast 
territory they only held the single fort of Halifax. There were 
36,000 men of the Canadian militia, who were paid for partial 
service to defend an enormous frontier, which really could not 
be said to be defended. In the same way Australia was defended 
by herself, but her geographical position was such that no enemy 
could come against her as long as she remained a portion of the 
British Empire. The part that England defended was very small. 
If time had permitted he should have pointed out that provision 
was not made for the adequate garrisoning of coaling stations. 
He admitted that one army corps was scattered about the world 
at the coaling stations, but Colonel Maurice’s general argument, 
of course like the argument of all soldiers, raised the question of 
the effect produced by the absence of conscription upon cost. He 
would ask any hearers of the paper to look into it for themselves, 
and try and see what were the items which conscription really 
affected. He thought they were only pay, and victuals to a smaller 
degree. <A very large part of the pay was for officers, which was 
not affected by conscription, and the amount affected was not 
so large as some people were disposed to think. After all, the 
expense of the army was very great, even if allowance was made 
for the absence of conscription, 57 millions a year were spent on 
the defences of the British empire, and would not many members 
of the Royal Statistical Society be competent to run the thing for 
a less sum? He agreed with the greater portion of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s remarks, but as regarded the high proportion of officers 
to men, distinctions must be drawn between foreign powers. In 
France there was a much higher proportion of officers to men 
than in Germany. Probably one of the weaker points of the 
French army was that there were rather fewer men with the 
colours than there were supposed to be, but they had a larger 
number of trained officers. With regard to transport France had 
a great deal, and during the past few years it had been larger 
than that of England in proportion, in consequence of the number 
of men that were sent to Tonquin. The French had been carrying 
on the war there with a short service army. He did not want to 
see more men for the money in England, but better organisa- 
tion. Kven without conscription there was no difficulty in this 
country in getting numbers of men, but what was needed was 
proper organisation. He concurred entirely with what fell from 
Captain May in regard to the difficulties that arose in consequence 
of our connection with India. Those difficulties pointed to a return 
to a separate army for India, though not like that of the old 
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Company. In conclusion he thanked the Society for the manner 
in which they had received his paper, and wished to express his 
satisfaction at its calling forth so good a discussion. 


Mr. Spenser WiLkrnson wished it to be understood that the 
portion of his diagram representing organisation was not intended 
to be statisticai, but merely a graphic way of expressing an opinion 
which he was by no means alone in holding. 


The Prestpent directed the attention of the meeting to the 
approaching assembly of the International Congress of ,Hygiene 
and Demography in London, and hoped that all who took an 
interest in those important subjects would attend and share in 
its work, of which a programme would be given to all who applied 
for it. 

On the conclusion of the discussion on Sir Charles Dilke’s 
paper, the President referred particularly to the subject of the 
Kuropean force in India, which he considers was .not taken suffi- 
ciently into account in estimating the cost of the British army 
when contrasted with that of the great military powers. He 
considered the short service system to be altogether inapplicable 
to India, and a source of considerable unprofitable expenditure, 
as he had shown some years since (in 1866) in his lectures on the 
re-organisation of the army, with special reference to the British 
soldier in India, given before the United Service Institution, and 
published in the tenth volume of its transactions, a quarter of a 
century since. 

He also referred incidentally to a singular failure of the ammu- 
nition of the Huropean regiments in the first China war, when he 
was attached to the Bengal Artillery, and how the want was 
supplied chiefly by his instrumentality, when attached to the 
select committee of artillery at Dum Dum—and concluded by 
proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Charles Dilke and 
to the gentlemen who had taken part in the discussion. 
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The Operation of the Contacious Diseases Acrs among the 
Troops in the UniteD Kincpom, and Men of the Royau Navy 
on the Home Station, from their Inrropuction in 1864 to their 
Utrimats Repean i 1884. By Rosert Lawson, UL.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th January, 1891. 
The President, F. J. Movar, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D., in the Chair. ] 


Tue great prevalence of venereal affections among the troops 
serving in the United Kingdom, and the men of the Royal 
Navy on the Home Station, from 1860 to 1863, led to the 
adoption of measures to reduce the frequency of that class of 
diseases, by subjecting the unfortunate females, who were the 
chief sources of its diffusion, to medical treatment while in a 
state. capable of communicating it to healthy persons. The 
first Act, passed in 1864, merely provided for the treatment of 
such persons as applied voluntarily to have the advantage of it, 
or who were specially reported to a magistrate, and, while 
undergoing this, they were at liberty to leave the hospital 
whether cured or not. The Act of 1864 was amended in 1866, 
and this again in 1869, the additions being calculated to render 
them more efficient in their operation. This state of things went 
on with little alteration until 1882, when personal examination was 
stopped, and in 1884 the Acts were repealed. The records of 
disease of this nature, both among the troops, and the crews of 
H.M. ships at the stations where the Acts were in force, and at 
other points, are available to show its progress under the different 
conditions in which these men lived, and the whole may be regarded 
as a most interesting experiment on public health, in which we 
have not only the marked improvement under the employment 
of measures favourable to that end, but relapse to its former 
state on their abrogation. Our President is desirous that an 
authentic relation of these facts should appear in the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, and has invited me to undertake 
its preparation, I having arranged the army statistics bearing on 
it for Dr. Sloggett, Inspector-General of Hospitals, R.N., who was 
Superintendent of the Lock Hospitals under the Acts at the time, 
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and conducted their case before the Parliamentary Committee 
which sat from 1879 to 1881 to investigate their working. 

Before proceeding to the proper subject of this paper, it is 
necessary to indicate the forms of disease which came under the 
operation of the Acts; the different manner in which separate 
bodies of men, at the same place and at the same time, were 
affected by these diseases; and a very remarkable fluctuation, of 
an epidemic nature, extending over several years in succession, 
which is quite as great as that of measles, and the area it occupies 
very extensive. 

Primary venereal affections present themselves as sores, or 
increased discharges of a more or less inflammatory nature from 
the urinary passages. The sores are frequently followed by a con- 
stitutional affection called secondary syphilis, and, of late years, a 
further transition of the constitutional complaint has been recog- 
nised which is named tertiary syphilis. The discharges from 
the urinary passages are followed occasionally by rheumatism, and 
more frequently by local inflammation, which may cause much 
trouble, but they do not affect the system in the injurious manner 
that syphilis does. 

Primary venereal sores are far most commonly met with 
on the genital organs, but they may be produced on any part 
of the body, either intentionally by inoculation from an existing 
sore, or take place unintentionally by a portion of the surface dis- 
charge from a sore in one person coming into contact with a raw 
surface in another. The primary sores have long been known to 
be of two descriptions, viz., those that are followed by the con- 
stitutional disease, and hence designated ‘‘ infective sores,’ and 
those which do not lead to this, and for this reason called “‘non- 
“ infecting,” or “simple sores.” It was found at an early period 
that sores which left much thickening and induration around their 
site, and hence named hard sores, were frequently followed by 
constitutional symptoms, and this idea gave rise to the opinion 
that hard sores were the true infecting sores, and those which 
healed without induration were devoid of such troublesome conse- 
quences. Mr. Lane, of the London Lock Hospital, and Mr. 
Macnamara, the medical officer of the Dublin Lock. Hospital, 
stated in their evidence before the Committee that, in their 
experience, the constitutional affection did not follow the in- 
-durated sore exclusively, and that in most cases it was impossible 
to say whether any given sore would eventuate in the constitu- 
tional affection, but neither of them was able to give a numerical 
statement of the relative frequency in which each of these sources 
occurred. Regimental medical officers, who formerly remained in 
the same corps for many years, and had the same men under 
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observation, and who were interested in the investigation, had 
thus an opportunity of connecting the secondary disease with the 
particular form of sore which it followed, and among such the 
general belief was. that the constitutional disease frequently 
followed soft sores. The following striking instance occurred 
under my own observation in the west of Ireland. The depdt 
companies of the 47th Regiment, with an average strength of 254 
for the year, under my charge, marched into Castlebar on 20th 
and 21st July, 1842, in a healthy condition. From this date to 
24th November go men were admitted with primary venereal 
sores; from 24th November to 16th March, 1843, when the depot 
left for Boyle, fresh admissions had almost ceased; and after 
arrival at Boyle there were very few admissions of primary sores, 
and these of a mild description. From 20th May, 1842, to 
Ist July, 1845, there had been 27 cases of hard sores treated and 
49 cases of secondary syphilis, so that, admitting every hard 
sore eventuated in the constitutional affection, there were still 22: 
other instances following sores in which the induration was not: 
observed. Indeed, it was expressly mentioned in the notes made: 
at the time that excoriated sores were more frequently followed by 
the constitutional disease than other forms. Practically, in short,. 
the matter comes to this—that it cannot be shown, with certainty,,. 
that the constitutional affection will follow a given sore in, any 
particular instance until the general system shows unmistakeable- 
signs that it is so affected. 

During the investigation of the Select Committee objection was. 
taken to syphilitic sores and simple sores being included together,. 
under the term “ primary venereal sores,” in the returns sent in by 
the Army Medical Department, as being an unscientific arrangement, 
and calculated to involve the question in greater obscurity. This is: 
not so, however, for, as has been shown in the last paragraph, it. 
cannot be indicated with certainty that the constitution will become 
affected, in any particular case, until unequivocal manifestations of 
such infection make their appearance, any attempt to separate the- 
two forms of sores must be altogether arbitrary, and the results so: 
obtained can afford a very untrustworthy basis for statistical 
inquiry. In some instances hard sores fail to produce the con- 
stitutional affection, and even when that does arise, it may be 
very slight, and escape notice; but with a possible reduction in 
numbers from these causes, the frequency of the secondary disease 
is the only satisfactory test of the prevalence of true syphilis, and 
the estimated amount from the arrangement of the primary 
sores may be much in error. In Table I at the end, the returns of 
admissions among Dragoon Guards and Dragoons in the United 
Kingdom for primary syphilis, simple sores, and secondary disease, 
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are given for the periods 1830-37, 1837-47, and 1860-64. Similar 
returns are added for the last two periods for the Foot Guards and 
the infantry. From these it appears that the ratios per 1,000 of 
admissions from primary syphilis, simple sores, and secondary 
disease, were as under :— 





Dragoon Guards Foot Guards. Infantry of Line. 
and Dragoons. 





























Periods. 
Syphilis, | Simple pe Syphilis, | Simple pice: Syphilis, | Simple ope 
Primitive. | Sores. Syphilis. Primitive.}| Sores. Syphilis. Primitive.| Sores. Syphilis. 
1830-37 Ce hay Tae Nog! 4°6 No |return | availablle 


"37-46 | 25°77 | 537 | 86 | 118°7 | 22°0 | 13:3 61°5 |1383°7 | 20°9 
760-64 | 118°8 OG | 45°77] 153°7 | 0°3_ | 83°5 [1063 a4 a2 
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Here, in the first period, the primary syphilis returned by the 
cavalry was moderate in number, and the simple sores were about 
-a half greater ; the constitutional syphilis was 7°6 per 1,000, which 
‘was equal to 1 in 4'2 of the primary syphilitic sores, or, taking those 
and the simple sores together, as primary venereal sores, to I in 
10°5. In 1837-46 the cavalry had rather less primary syphilis, but 
the simple sores were increased in number; the ratio for secondary 
syphilis was 8°6 per 1,000, being 1 to 3 on the primary syphilis, 
and 1 in g‘2 of the syphilitic and simple cases combined. The 
infantry had twice as many primary syphilis cases as the 
cavalry, and the simple sores were again more than twice the 
number of the syphilitic; the secondary cases were 20°9 in the 
1,000, and were equal to 1 to 2°9 of the syphilitic, or to 1 in 9°6 of 
these and the simple cases combined, corresponding very closely 
with the same proportions in the cavalry. In the Guards the distri- 
‘bution of the respective forms was very different: the admissions for 
primary syphilis were practically twice as numerous as among the 
infantry, while those for simple sores were one-sixth as numerous 
only; the cases of secondary disease were 13°3 per 1,000, being 
1.in 8°8 of those returned as primary syphilis, or 1 in 9°6 cases of 
other forms taken as primary venereal sores, showing that con- 
siderably more than twice the number of non-infecting sores had 
been classed as primary syphilis in the Foot Guards than in the 
cavalry or infantry of the line during the same period. From 
1860 to 1864 there was a very remarkable increase of admissions 
for primary syphilis, as well as of secondary disease, in all three 
descriptions of force, while those for ‘‘ simple sores ” had dwindled 
to a small fraction ; in the cavalry, the admissions for. the secondary 
disease, 45°7 per 1,000, were in the ratio of 1 to 2°6 cases of primary; 
in the infantry the secondary cases were 32'0, or I in 3°4 of the 
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primary; and in the Foot Guards 33°5, equal to 1 in 4°6; the Foot 
Guards in each of the two periods including a greater number of 
simple venereal sores, under the head of primary syphilis, than 
either the cavalry or infantry of the line, and, even in the latter, 
two cases out of every three returned as primary syphilis seem 
really to be simple venereal sores. It was for these reasons that 
the Army Medical Department included all primary sores under 
the single group of ‘primary venereal ulcers,” which involved 
no hypothesis, and avoided the obvious error of the arbitrary 
<livision ordinarily made. In 1885 the College of Physicians, in 
the latest edition of their “ Nomenclature of Diseases,” have sepa- 
rated the simple sores from the primary syphilitic, and have 
placed the former among the affections of the generative organs. 
In compliance with this the same change has been made in the 
Army Medical Returns, but a continuance of the practice, without 
the necessary precautions, will only serve to substitute an arbitrary 
conclusion for a more trustworthy result, and thus seriously 
impede the advance of our knowledge of this important disease. 
The extent to which bodies of men, even at the same station, 
at the same time, become affected, though apparently equally 
exposed to the same chances of infection, varies to a degree that 
could hardly have been anticipated. On the recommendation of 
the late Mr. Acton, that there should be a lavatory in every 
barrack, where men might have an opportunity of washing after 
return to their quarters, an experimental one was erected in the 
east infantry block ‘at Aldershot, in 1868, and I received instruc- 
tions to report on the results. The portion of the permanent 
barracks, at Aldershot, set apart for the artillery and infantry, 
consists of four separate blocks of buildings, in a line extending 
from east to west, facing the town, and within a quarter of a mile 
of it. The artillery barrack is on the east, and the east infantry 
block, the centre, and west blocks follow in succession. The 
artillery barrack was occupied during the period of observation 
by two batteries of Field Artillery, numbering 280 men; the 
infantry blocks had each a battalion averaging 630 men; they 
are designated here A, B, and C, passing from east to west. 
As the night lavatory was erected in the east infantry block, it 
was obviously necessary to keep the returns of disease for each of 
these corps separate as a check on A; and this continued from 
26th September, 1868, to 30th July, 1869, a period of forty-four 
weeks, except in the case of A, which left the station in the 30th 
week. There were at the same time three infantry battalions of 
similar strength in the North Camp (wooden huts), two miles 
from the town, indicated here as D, EH, F. Of these D was forty- 
four weeks under observation, E thirty-four weeks, and F thirty 
D2 
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weeks. All the regiments had returned from foreign service in 
the early half of 1867, B from the Cape of Good Hope, the other 
five from India. The admissions for primary venereal sores and 
gonorrhcea in each of these corps, reduced to the ratio per 1,000, 
for one year, gives the following results :— 
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So far as I could ascertain, the men of A did not make much 
use of the night lavatory ; those of B in the next block had the 
lowest admission rate for primary sores of any of those in the per- 
manent barracks, though they had no regimental arrangements 
for night ablution; while those of C, in which there was a room 
beside the guard room, in which appliances for this purpose were 
available, and to which all prisoners in the guard room, and men 
returning to barracks after tattoo, were sent before going to their 
rooms, had nearly the highest admission rate for primary sores, 
and far the highest rate for gonorrhoea of any of those in the 
table. In the North Camp, D had a high rate for primary sores ; 
E had one little more than half as high, and in F the rate was 22°9 
per 1,000 only, or one-fifth only that of D. Here there was a 
regimental arrangement for night ablution carried on in H, to 
which the surgeon of the regiment attributed the low admission 
rate from primary sores, but as in the permanent barracks, F, 
the next corps to E, had no night lavatory, yet had the lowest 
admission rate by far of all those referred to. The prevalence of 
gonorrhoea in the North Camp was little more than half that in the 
permanent barracks. The amount of gonorrhea in both situations 
shows the intercourse was pretty general, and the fluctuation in 
the primary sores is evidence not that facilities for ablution were 
useless, but rather that in B, HE, and F it was had recourse to 
immediately after exposure to infection, when it was much more 
likely to prove efficient. 

Another important inference is to be drawn from the numbers 
in this table, viz., that no great weight, as regards the incidence of 
the disease on the country, can be attached to the sickness of small 
bodies of men taken by themselves. Many small detachments, well 
spread over a considerable area, may afford a pretty correct view 
as to its state of diffusion, but it is always desirable, and the larger 
the numbers are the more satisfactory and trustworthy they become. 

When the records of syphilis from year to year are available 
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in such a form as admits of precise calculation, it is found they 
fluctuate very considerably like other epidemic diseases. Thus in 
Table II, which shows the admissions for primary venereal sores 
and gonorrhea among the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons in the 
United Kingdom, annually, from 1830 to 1837, and those of the 
same force, and of the Foot Guards (chiefly quartered in London) 
from 1837 to 1847, with their millesimal ratios throughout, 
among the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons the mean ratio of 
primary venereal sores for the seventeen years was 79°5 per 
1,000; it was 72 per 1,000 in 1830, 96 in 1831, 80 in 1832, g5 in 
1833; after which it went down to 63 and 62 in 1836-38. The 
ratio rose again to 82 in 1839-40, and fell to 61 the following 
year, from which it rose to 108 in 1843-44, declining to 79 again 
in 1845-46. In the Foot Guards the mean rate for the ten years 
was 140°8; in 1837-38 the ratio was 107 only, rising to 143 the 
following year, and it fell back to 126 in 1839-40; it then rose to 
£53 in 1841-42, and to 217 in 1843-44, falling to 135 the following 
year, and to 102 in 1846-47. Similar fluctuations occurred in 
gonorrhea, but in different years, and not quite so pronounced. 
From 1847 there are no detailed returns of the diseases among the 
troops in the United Kingdom until 1859. In 1860 the ratio per 
1,000 of admissions for primary venereal sores among the troops at 
the whole of the home stations was 140, and from this date there 
was a continuous fall, though with frequent minor fluctuations, till 
1875, when the ratio was 46. A rise then commenced, and the 
ratio went up to 125 in 1884; since which it had fallen to 83°5 in 
1889. The causes which led to these results will now be explained. 

When arrangements came to be made for carrying out the details 
of hospital treatment under the Act at different points, fourteen of 
the largest stations were selected, which were known subsequently 
as the “ stations which came under the Acts,’’ and fourteen others, 
all of those remaining at which an average strength of 500 or 
upwards was quartered annually, were chosen to compare with 
them, which were named “the fourteen stations never under the 
“* Acts ;”’ these groups respectively embraced :— 


14 Stations which came under Act. 14 Stations never under Act. 
Devonport and Plymouth Isle of Wight 
Portsmouth London 
Chatham and Sheerness Warley 
Woolwich Hounslow 
Aldershot Pembroke Dock 
Windsor Sheffield 
Shorncliffe Manchester 
Colchester Preston 
Winchester Edinburgh 
Dover Fermoy 
Canterbury Limerick 
Maidstone Athlone 
Cork — Dublin 


Curragh Belfast 
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Subsequently, when it was found that other stations never under 
the Acts had a considerable number of men distributed amongst 
them, they were added to the fourteen, and designated, ‘“‘all the 
‘stations never under the Acts.” The object of these arrangements 
was to show the varying incidence of the disease concerned over 
the country, from year to year, at points where its progress was not 
interfered with by the operation of the Acts, so that it might be 
eliminated at the stations under them, leaving the changes due to 
the Acts apparent. Taking the returns for all stations ‘“ never 
‘‘ under the Acts”’ give considerably lower ratios of sickness, and 
less boldness of curve than when compared to the ‘fourteen 
“ stations under them,” as was anticipated ; but from 1860-84 every 
fluctuation which appears in the curves for the fourteen stations, 
except two slight ones for 1864 and 1882, is found in that for all 
the stations never under the Acts. The accompanying diagram 
gives the curves for the fourteen stations “‘ never under the Acts ’” 
uppermost, that for all the stations ‘‘ never under them” in the 
middle, and that for the ‘‘fourteen stations which came under 
‘‘ them ” lowermost. 

The Acts commonly described as the C.D. Acts are those of 
1864, 1866, and 1869; these may be considered as coming into 
force in each instance on Ist January of the following year; and ' 
the diagram shows how the progress of the primary sores in 
each of the groups was affected thereby. The Act of 1864 
provided in substance that on information being laid before a 
Justice of the Peace by a Police Superintendent or Inspector, or a 
medical practitioner, showing that he had reason to believe a 
woman was a common prostitute, and infected with venereal 
disease, and that she had been within the limits of certain: 
districts within a specified time for purposes of prostitution, the 
magistrate could order her to be taken to a certified hospital for 
examination. Provision was also made for voluntary submission 
to examination on the part of the woman, and on the certificate of 
a medical officer that the woman was diseased, the Justice could 
issue an order for her detention in hospital for a period not’ 
exceeding three months. Penalties were also imposed on persons 
aiding and abetting, which need not be specified here. By the ~ 
Act of 1866 the Admiralty, or Secretary of State for War, were 
authorised to provide hospitals for the treatment of the contagious 
diseases. Periodical examination of prostitutes once a fortnight was 
ordered, and the period a woman might be retained under treat- 
ment was extended to six months if found necessary. The order 
for examination was to be in force for twelve months only, but 
could be renewed by the magistrate on reason shown that the 
female had rendered herself subject to its repetition ; and, on the 
other hand, any woman deeming herself unjustly treated might 
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apply to a magistrate to hear the case, and if he were satisfied’ 
she had ceased to be a common prostitute, or if, with his approval, . 
she entered into a recognisance for her good behaviour during. 
three months, he could order her to be released therefrom. A.- 
woman on discharge from hospital well, after any period of treat- 
ment, was no longer subject to the order of periodical examination, 
unless under a fresh decision of a magistrate. By the Act of 1869 
it was provided that if the examining surgeon had reasonable 
grounds for believing a woman was affected with a contagious 
disease, but found she was not ina condition that he could examine 
her properly, she might be detained in a certified hospital for five 
days to enable this to be done. It was also enacted that, if at the 
expiring of six months’ treatment a female was not cured of her 
disease, she might be detained for another three months for this. 
purpose. Voluntary submission by a woman, in writing, was also 
declared to have the same effect as a magistrate’s order subjecting, 
her to examination. 

The limits of many of the “fourteen stations which came: 
‘“‘under the Acts”’ included, for the purposes of the Acts, localities 
geographically outside them. Thus, for instance, Plymouth and 
Devonport include, amongst other places, Dartmouth. The Acts 
applied not merely to common prostitutes residing within the 
limits of the subjected districts, but also to common prostitutes 
who, being resident within ten miles of such limits, or, having no 
settled place of abode, have, within fourteen days, been either 
within these limits for the purposes of prostitution, or been outside 
those limits for the purposes of prostitution in company of men 
resident within those lmits. The hospital accommodation was 
provided gradually, and with the necessary organisation came; 
fully into operation at all the stations in the beginning of 1870. 
In the end of 1873 an order was issued by Lord Cardwell, then 
Minister of War, stopping the pay of soldiers in hospital, labouring 
under primary sores or gonorrhoea, during their period of treat- 
ment. It was pointed out at the time by the Medical Department 
that this would tend to much concealment of disease, and have no 
effect in restraining the number affected; but, nevertheless, it 
continued in force until the end of 1879. The personal inspection 
was suspended in 1882, and in 1885 the division of military 
stations into those under the Acts and not under them ceased. 

In Table III the strength and numbers admitted for primary. 
sores, secondary syphilis, and gonorrhcea, annually, with the ratios 
per 1,000, are given for each of the three classes of stations, from 
1860 to 1884, and a smaller Table, IIIs, is added, giving the 
corresponding numbers for the whole force at home from 1885 
to 1889. In Table III the years have been grouped so as_ to 
correspond with the changes introduced from time to time, and 
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bring out their effects more distinctly. In the accompanying 
diagram, which gives the ratio per 1,000 of admissions for 
primary sores at the groups of stations in the successive years, 
these features are strongly marked. Thus in 1860, at the 
fourteen stations which came under the Acts, the ratio was 
146; at “all the stations never under them” the ratio was 
131; and at the “fourteen unsubjected stations” it was 134. 
From these points all fell, so that in 1862 they stood at 117, 99, 
and 103 respectively. In 1863 the admissions at the “fourteen 
“ unsubjected stations”’ rose to 117, while those at the “fourteen 
‘“ subjected”? were 107, and at the whole unsubjected, 108; 
and from this year the “ fourteen unsubjected stations” continued 
much above the ratios for all the unsubjected stations in the 
diagram. The compulsory examination began to take effect in 
1867, and though there was an increase of the incidence of the 
disease on the country, as indicated by rises in the ratio of 17 per 
1,000 in both the “fourteen” and “whole unsubjected districts,” 
that at the fourteen stations under the Acts was 4 per 1,000 only, 
and from this year the ratios at the fourteen subjected stations 
were always much under those in the whole until 1884, the last 
year of the comparison. In 1868 there was a fall of the ratios at 
all these classes of stations of from 5 to 8, followed in 1869 by a 
rise of 19 in 1,000 at the “fourteen unsubjected stations,” of 11 at 
“all the subjected,” but a fall of 17 at the fourteen subjected. In 
1871 the incidence of the disease on the country seemed at the 
lowest, being 93 for the fourteen unsubjected stations, 81 for all 
the unsubjected, and 51 only for the fourteen subjected. There was — 
a considerable rise in 1872, followed by a subsidence to nearly the 
same points in 1873 as in 1871. The stoppage of pay showed its 
effects in 1874 by a fall at each class of stations, and which was 
continued in 1875, and still traceable up to 1877, after which the 
advance of another epidemic wave caused a rise at the ‘ fourteen 
“ unsubjected stations” of 40 per 1,000; at ‘‘all the unsubjected ” 
of 20; while at the fourteen subjected it was 5 only. In 1879 
there was a slight reduction of the ratio at both classes of unsub- 
jected stations, but a rise of about the same amount at the fourteen 
subjected; but in 1880, with the cessation of stoppage of pay, there 
was a general rise amounting to 39 at the fourteen unsubjected 
stations, to 37 on the whole unsubjected, and to 27 at the fourteen 
subjected stations; a portion of this was due, no doubt, to an 
increasing incidence of the disease over the country, but a large 
portion also to the removal of the inducement to conceal primary 
forms of the disease by stoppage of pay. In May, 1883, the 
compulsory examination of women was abolished, and the last 
impediment to the increase of the disease at the fourteen subjected 
stations having been removed, the ratio of admissions at these 
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increased 32 per 1,000, against a fall of 2 at all the unsubjected 
stations, and a moderate rise of 9 at the fourteen unsubjected; and 
in 1884 there was a further rise of 28 at the subjected stations, 
against a fall of 8 at the whole of the unsubjected stations, and of 
28 at the fourteen unsubjected. This extraordinary rise in the 
ratio of primary sores at the subjected stations, placed them in 
1884 at 138 per 1,000, midway between those at the two sets of 
unsubjected stations, and 13 above the general mean for all the 
troops on the home station last year. It differed little from what 
they were in 1860, and following as it immediately did on the 
removal of the last restriction on its propagation, there can be no 
doubt of its cause. The returns for the army do not give the 
distribution of the troops into subjected and unsubjected stations 
after 1884. The strength and numbers which came under treatment 
for the same forms of disease from 1885, on the home stations, have 
been consolidated, and are placed in the diagram in continuation 
of the curve for the subjected stations; they indicate a reasonably 
rapid diminution in the incidence of the disease in the country, 
which among the troops had fallen to 83°5 per 1,000; the details 
are given in Table IIIs at the end; that this reduced incidence of 
the disease on the country is real, is manifest from the Registrar- 
General’s Returns, which show a striking diminution of deaths 
from syphilis among the civil population, at the same time, three- 
fourths of which is among children under one year of age. 

The general course of the contagious diseases at the three 
classes of stations specified above, has been detailed in Table III, 
and the curve for each has been represented in the diagram, but 
now a more exact estimate may be made by using the sums for 
the periods into which the table is divided, each of which embraces 
the operation of one or more of the factors specified above as 
having influenced their frequency. The first period, 1860-63, 
the four years before the Act of 1864 was introduced, shows the 
prevalence of the three forms of disease in each class of stations, 
when subject to the influences in operation at these during the 
_ period. During the second period, 1864-69, the Acts were being 
gradually introduced, as hospital accommodation and other necessary 
arrangements were completed at the several stations comprised in 
the group, and hence was altogether a transitional one, showing 
nothing further than that the restrictive measures adopted had 
already produced a marked reduction of disease, and may there- 
fore be passed over. The third period, 1870-73, the Acts were in 
force for the whole time, under their fullest development, at all 
the fourteen stations which came under them, with one or two 
exceptions of single stations in January and February, 1870, and 
the results show their full influence in limiting the extension of 
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these diseases; but as there had been a considerable reduction of: 
them at the other two groups, indicating their diminished incidence 
over the country, this must have acted at the fourteen subjected 
stations as well, and has to be subtracted from the results there, 
leaving the portion really caused by the repressive measures under 
the Acts. Thus, taking the ratios per 1,000 from Table III, the 
admissions were :— 
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Here, at the stations under the Acts, the fall in primary sores 
from 1860-63 to 1870-73 was 60 per cent.; at all the unsubjected 
stations the fall was 26 per cent., and, taking this from 60, 34 
remains as due to the repressive action of the Acts. Taking the 
fourteen stations never under the Acts, where the intensity of the 
disease was greater than the mean over the whole country, and, 
not very different from what it was in the fourteen under the 
Acts, the fall in the period under consideration was 10 per cent. 
only; and this, taken from 60, would leave 50 per cent. as the 
reduction due to the Acts; and it is probable it really lay between 
34 and 50, or about 44. Proceeding similarly with secondary 
syphilis, the fall for the same period under the Acts was 49 per 
cent.; at all the stations never under them it was 10 per cent, only, 
leaving 39 as occurring under the Acts. At the fourteen stations 
never under them there was a small fractional rise, too small to be 
taken into consideration. With gonorrhea the fall under the Acts 
was 25 per cent.; at all the unsubjected stations it was 18, leaving 
an excess of 7 under the Acts; while at the fourteen unsubjected 
stations it was 36, or 11 more even than under the Acts. 

The effect of stopping the pay of soldiers under treatment in 
hospital, with primary sores or gonorrhoea, comes next for con- 
sideration. The warrant was signed in October 1873, and 
cancelled on 17th November, 1879, and practically was in force 
from 1874 to 1879, inclusive. Comparing the facts for this 
period with those for 1860-63, as already done for 1870-73, the 
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results will ahi the difference between them and those for 
1870-73 as already obtained :— 
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Here the increased fall after stoppage of pay came into force 
was 10, 12, and g per cent. for primary sores, in the three classes 
of stations respectively. In secondary syphilis the additional 
decline under the Acts was 7 per cent.; on the other hand, at all 
the stations never under them there was an increase of 11 per 
cent., and at fourteen never under them of 23 per cent. For 
gonorrhoea there were 25 per cent. fewer treated under the 
stoppage of pay at the stations under the Acts; at all the stations 
never under them they were Ig per cent. fewer; and at the 
fourteen stations never under them 8 per cent. fewer. 

In the next period, 1880-82, whilst compulsory examination 
remained in force (this was stopped in May, 1883), the following 
changes occurred :— 
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While the strong epidemic influence, in operation during this 
period, raised admissions at all the stations never under the Acts 
as high as they were in 1860-63, and at the fourteen stations 
never under them much higher, the repressive action of the com- 
pulsory examination at the subjected stations, though it could not 
prevent an increase of the low ratios previously found at them, 
still retained them for the three years at nearly the same elevation, 
and much below the ratios found in the other two groups. 

The period 1883-84 only now remains to be considered. As 
already mentioned, the personal examination was suspended in 
May, 1883, and for the remainder there was little to prevent the 
disease, at the fourteen stations which had previously been under 
the Acts, assuming the frequency it had presented before 1863, 
save that the various hospitals remained open for the treatment of 
such females as chose to avail themselves of them. The results 
were as follow :— 
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The following facts will enable the beneficial assistance derived 
from the hospitals after May, 1883, to be estimated approximately. 
The admissions of females into these in the three years 1880-82 
differed very little, and their means were :— 











Primary Sores. | Secondary Syphilis. Gonorrhea. 
Mean admissions, 1880-82 .... 994 676 1,899 
Admissions in 1883, includ- 
ing those before May .... a0 es ses 
Admissions in 1884. o.......c.00.. 288 TL: 291 





Under these circumstances the primary sores among the troops 
rose to within 4 per cent. of their number in 1860-63, though the 
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secondary syphilis remained 36 per cent. below the former rate, 
and gonorrhcea 26 per cent. below it. In this last period the 
admissions at the stations never under the Acts, taking them as a 
whole, resulted in the same frequency, practically, as they had 
presented in 1860-63. But, separating the fourteen stations never 
under the Acts, the admissions for primary sores at them were 
44 per cent. higher than they were in 1860-63; those for secondary 
syphilis, 48 per cent. more frequent; and those for gonorrhea, 
21 per cent. The enormous numbers who came under treatment 
for primary sores at some of the stations since 1880 deserve 
notice. Thus the ratio per 1,000 of admissions for primary 
venereal sores was :— 


In 1880, at Belfast........ 273, and above 200 at another three 
» 81, at Sheffield .... 279, a 
ye, Gas ae editblin 2.5... 304, and above 200 at another two 
yeeros Me Wee 265, London and Manchester showing same ratio 
an od, Re Rc cce: 260, and two other places above 200 


The separation of the stations into three groups has not been 
continued since 1884, and the diseases among the troops are all 
brought into one general return. These are given from 1885 to 
1889 in Table IIIs. These show the ratio per 1,000 of admissions 
for the three forms of disease to have been in 1885, as compared 
with 1860 :— 

















Primary Sores. Secondary Syphilis. Gonorrhea. 
In 1860. Ratio per 1,000 
of admissions ............. eee \ mae 36 Sb 
In 1885. Ratio per 1,000 
Of AdMISSIONS ..........cesc8eees i ae of ot 








which, as they are for single years only, approach nearer than 
might scarcely have been anticipated. What is remarkable, also, 
is that, in both instances, there should have been a considerable 
fall in the following four years, and that in each the amount of this 
has not been very different. Thus the ratios per 1,000 were :— 





1860 to 1864. 1885 to 1889. 
Feimary | Seoondary IGonorhan| Feiner | Semler) |conorshes, 
140 34 133 127 27 121 
101 37 110 84 36 93 
39 + 3 23 43 + 9 28 
A percentage of ........ — 28 + 9 —17 ae te + 33 —~ 23 


Se SR EE I IE FE DOSES OL AL ALLEL ELL LS ELEC DE LEE EL A 8 EE EE EIEIO: 
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As the Act of 1864 was promulgated late in that year, and could 
have had no sensible influence on the admissions, the changes 
indicated by these figures are deserving of special notice. 

In Table IV will be found an abstract of the numbers under 
treatment in hospital, daily, among the troops in the United 
Kingdom, for primary sores, and secondary syphilis, at the fourteen 
stations under the Acts, and at all those never under them, arranged 
for the same periods as in Table ITI, and their ratios per 1,000. 
From this it is seen that the daily sick in— 



































Fourteen Subjected Stations. . All Stations never under Acts. 
j Second ; 
Primary Sores. | S$emnder | primary Sores. | Seconda 
Tn 1860-68 S37. ne ee 9:27 2°95 8:11 2°61 
bee 1 O-( Steerer 4°34, 1°62 7°07 2°09 
4°95 $433 1°04 O52 


Showing reductions of | 53 per cent. | 45 per cent. | 13 per cent. | 20 per cent. 





The operation of stoppage of pay, between 1874 and 1879, led to 
the further reduction of the admission for primary sores to— 


2°87 1°83 4°79 2°21 


though with some increase of secondaries to a slight extent in both 
groups; the explanation of which is that the stoppage of pay was 
imposed on men affected with the primary affections, and did not 
extend to those under treatment for the secondary disease. The 
numbers under treatment daily for secondary syphilis, at the two 
groups of stations, since 1880, are not given separately, but those 
for primary sores are available to 1884. These show a very large 
increase at the fourteen unsubjected stations in 1880-82, with a still 
further one in 1883-84; while at the stations under the Acts in the 
former period, during the continuance of the personal examination 
there was a much smaller rise; but in the latter, when hospital 
treatment was open to voluntary applicants alone the ratio was 
nearly doubled. ‘These remarks confirm the conclusions arrived 
at from the discussion of the admissions under the varying con- 
ditions the men were subjected to during the different periods 
embraced in this paper. 

During the sittings of the Select Committee on the C.D. Acts 
in the House of Commons, the question of the relative frequency 
of infecting and simple sores arose several times; this can be 
“ascertained only by finding how many cases of constitutional 
disease follow the primary sores, observed. among a large number 
of persons under observation for a lengthened period; thus 
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it was found that from 1861 to 1872, inclusive, the admissions 
for primary sores among the troops in the United Kingdom, were 
73,238, and those for secondary syphilis 24,742, or 1 case of 
secondary in 2°95 primary cases. Subsequent returns, embracing 
some men omitted in those just referred to, raised the admissions 
to 90,915 and 27,807, which gives 1 case of secondary per 3°27 
primary sores; but two sources of uncertainty present themselves 
here, viz., in how many instances have the constitutional affection 
been obviated by the treatment of the primary affection, and how 
far does the relative frequency of the infecting and non-infecting 
sores vary at the same place from year to year, or every few years. 
Tt is well known that the diagnosis of the constitutional forms of 
syphilis has been much improved of late years, and it may be, 
partly at least, that the explanation of the very low ratios of 
secondary disease mentioned above was due to the non-recogni- 
tion of their shighter forms, or to their being attributed to another 
cause. Be that as it may, however, within the last five years, 
when there has been. no obvious interference with the progress 
of the primary and constitutional forms of the disease, the 
ratio of the latter to the former has varied a good deal more 
than it should have done were the relative frequency of the 
infecting sores not materially altered. Table IIIs affords a 
‘good example of this; in that it may be seen that in 1885, 
with an admission rate of 127°4 per 1,000 for primary sores, 
that for secondary syphilis was 26°8 only; in 1887 these were 
respectively 107°5 and 42°6, and in 1889 85°5 and 35°7: the 
secondaries increasing very rapidly, while the primaries decreased, 
leading to the conclusion that the decrease was in the non-infecting 
sores. 

Gonorrhcea has been but little commented on during the course 
of this investigation; but in general terms it may be stated that, 
though not responding so readily to the preventive aid of the Acts, 
it nevertheless ultimately was materially reduced under their 
operation. | 

The influence of the Acts on the prevalence of the different 
forms of venereal affections in the Royal Navy may now be con- 
sidered. In the “Statistical Report on the Health of the Navy 
“‘for 1881,” there is a table detailing the strength, and admis- 
sions, for primary venereal sores, and secondary syphilis, and 
gonorrhcea, year by year, from 1860 to 1881, in the various ships 
at the ports on the home station where the Acts were in force, 
and at those which were never under them. I have added the 
results for 1882, from the report of that year, to this table, so as 
to complete the period to that for the Army (Table III) already 
given. 
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The ports referred to are as under :— 


Those which came under the Acta. 


Those never under the Acts. 


Dartmouth Hull 

Plymouth Liverpool 
Portsmouth Kingston (Dublin) 
Southampton Greenock 
Queenstown Leith 


The force was very unequally distributed between these groups, 
87 per cent. of it being at places under the Acts, and 13 only at 
those never under them. The points of contact with the unpro- 
tected population being so few, and the numbers at them so limited, 
much greater irregularity must be looked for than was found in 
the army returns under such different conditions. 

The Naval returns included primary venereal sores and 
secondary syphilis under the same heading from 1860 to 1865 
inclusive, afterwards they were shown separately. It had been 
the practice in the Navy not to enter slight cases of gonorrhea 
on the sick list, until the discussions on the Act arose, and attention 
was drawn to the subject, when instructions were issued for all to 
be included ; this seems to have taken place about 1870. Table V 
in the Appendix embodies the details for the twenty-three years 
1860-82, arranged in a similar manner to Table III for the Army, 
but the conditions just mentioned will show that the analysis cf the 
results cannot be expected to be so close as was found in the Army. 
To proceed on the same plan, however, the period 1860-63, before 
any restrictive measures were in force, may be compared with 
that of 1870-73, when they were in full operation; 1864-69 being a 
transition period, may be omitted, as was done with the army. 
The following shows the relative frequency of primary sores and 
secondary syphilis taken together, and gonorrhoea, in the force 
under the Acts, and not under them, in the two periods :— 

















Under Acts. Not under Acts. 
Period, Syphilis, Syphilis, 
Primary and | Gonorrhea. | Primary and | Gonorrlica. 
Secondary. Secondary. 

1860-63, no Act in force... 749 26°5 70°2 29°5 
°70-73, Acts in full operation ........ 45°6 62'0 106°8 5O'*¢ 
Difference between 1860-63 and ; i . , ; 4 % 
EBT OM inet couotinh se = A038 | aS 

Percentage of fall or rise ............... — 39 + 134 + 52 + 71 





Had the increase of 52 per cent. of the syphilitic disease at 


stations never under the Acts been due to greater epidemic — 


incidence, the improvement under them would have amounted to 


————ee ll 
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39 + 52, or gt per cent. But, as shown by the Army returns, 
there was a sensible decrease of epidemic influence over the 
country in the latter period; and, in face of this, it is probable 
that the large increase of 52 per cent. was due to some of those 
irregularities presented by small numbers. Al that can be proved 
by this comparison then is, that where the restrictive measures were 
in operation a material reduction of disease took place. As to 
gonorrhoea, the remarks made above obviate further comment. 

In the next period, 1874-79, where the stoppage of pay deranged 
the admission rates in the Army, there was no such interference 
with those in the Navy. The results from Table V are as below :— 

















Under Acts. ; Not under Acts. 
Period. Syphilis, Syphilis, 
Primary aud | Gonorrhoea. | Primary and} Gonorrhea, 
Secondary. Secondary. 
1860-63, no Act in operation ......2....)  74°9 26°5 70°2 29°5 
74-79, Acts in full operation ........ 36°7 62°4 88'8 5Or3 
Difference between 1860-63 and } 
1874-79 o.osssvssse a ee & fete 2° apy Ag Boniecaicoee realy 
Percentage decrease or increase........ — 52 cocks + 26 + 70 





Here the percentage of reductions in the syphilis has increased 
from 39 in 1870-73 to 52 at the protected stations, but it has 
fallen from 32 at the former date to 26 at the latter, at those not 
under the Act, corresponding with what took place among the 
troops in duration, though not so closely in quantity. 

In the years 1880-82 the following were the results :— 

















| Under Acts. Not under Acts. 
eS eS Ev ae 
| 
Period. | Syphilis, Syphilis, 
Primary and} Gonorrhea. | Primary and| Gonorrhcea. 
Secondary. Secondary. 
1860-638, no Act in operation............ | 749 26°5 70°2 29°5 
-’80-82, compulsory examination ‘ Bie: ; 
BEDI, SOROG 1s. cicssitveveceteataxsassceass } aoe 754 oo 696 
Di renee el ang | gegiel rer: boys, 
Percentage decrease or increase....... — 29 + 185 Aer BZ Pat 36 


ee 

The decrease at the protected ports in 1880-82 as shown here 
was still 29 per cent. of that between 1860-63, notwithstanding the 
much greater prevalence of syphilis over the country at large, as is 
obvious from the military experience as well as that of the Navy, 
in the general Tables III and V for the respective services. 

The naval returns did not give the force at the protected 
stations and at those never under the Acts separately after 1882, 
but the strength and admission for the whole force at home last 
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year are given in Table VB in the Appendix. From this it appears 
syphilis reached its highest point in 1884, the same year as in the 
army, though the ratios in the latter were much higher than in the 
former, being for primary sores 124°0 per 1,000, and for secondary 
syphilis 30'2, while for the navy they were 83'2 and 26'9 only. 
Subsequent to 1884 the disease diminished considerably though 
irregularly, but contrasting remarkably in these filaas with 
the large and more regular fall in the Army. 

Shae affections are considerably more frequent among the 
troops than among the seamen at the protected stations, than 
would have been expected. Thus the admissions per 1,000 for 
primary venereal sores, secondary syphilis, and gonorrhoea, were at 
these stations for the undermentioned periods :— 














In Army. | In Navy. 
Periods. 2 “ ) % : ‘ 
rimar ecoudar rimary econdar 
Baregs Seco He Gonorrhoea Sores. Syphilis. ¥ | Gonor rhea, 
1870-73 Race 20°3 100°3 32°6 13°0 62:0 
WA Rataee 38°7 23-0 67°6 26°9 9°8 62°4 
80-82... 75°6 26°6 99°0 38°7 14°7 54: 


This immunity may be due, in part at least, to the seamen 
living on board ship a large portion of their time, and so less 
exposed to sources of infection than soldiers, who are always on 
shore, and possibly, to some extent, to their employing ablution 
earlier after such exposure than is customary among soldiers. 
Under anv circumstances it is worthy of note. 

The progress of syphilis among the civil population is a matter 
of much interest, but authentic information upon it is very limited. 
The returns of the registrar-general give the deaths from this 
form of disease, but the general impression seems to be that these 
are frequently attributed to some other disease, and that the 
record is therefore very imperfect. Be this as it may, there is, 
at present, no other source of information suitable as a basis for - 
statistical investigation save the records preserved in his annual 
reports. Table VI in the Appendix gives the population, with the 
deaths from syphilis (in both sexes and at allages) among them, 
taken from these, for every year from 1860 to 1889, from which it 
appears 56,551 persons died of this disease, 41,828 of whom were 
children under one year of age; of the remainder, 3.955 were 
between 1 and 5 years of age, and 10,768 above 5 years, being 
respectively very nearly 74°7 and 19 per cent. of the whole. As 
the deaths among young children constitute so large a portion of 
the mortality from syphilis, a separate column has been added to 
the table, giving the births each year, with the deaths of infants 


e 
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under 1 year, with their ratios per 1,000, which show the fluctua- 
tions from year to year more plainly than the ratios per million 
adopted for the whole population. 

Forty to fifty years ago the diagnosis of constitutional syphilis 
was by no means so well understood as it has since become; and 
during the period of transition the returns show traces of this in 
gradually increasing ratios per 1,000, without any intermediate 
falls. Thus in the second part of Table VI the deaths among 
children under 1 year give a ratio of 1:12 in 1860, then rise 
gradually to 1866, when it amounted to 1°57. In 1867 the ratio 
was 1°62 per 1,000, and from this year until 1889 it fluctua‘ed 
between that and 1'99, there having been no less than four 
occasions when it fell below 1°70, with intermediate waves of 
varying amounts. The mean ratio for the whole thirty years is 
1°69 per 1,000, but if the years up to 1866 inclusive be omitted, 
there remain 19,710,458 births, among which 34,989 deaths from 
syphilis occurred within the year, or 1°78 per 1,000, which repre- 
sents the mean state, when confined to its normal limits, mcre 
correctly. During these years the ratio was constantly fluctnating, 
having been under 1°78 on twelve occasions, and at or above it 
on eleven. The great wave which caused the Military and Naval 
returns to increase so rapidly, and which culminated in these in | 
1883 and 1884, is also well marked here, and the abrupt fall to 
1888 and 1889 equally so. 

Table VII gives the distribution of the deaths from syphilis 
among the civil population of the different divisions of the 
Registrar-General, which have been arranged so as to throw the 
whole country into five continuous groups, the metropolis forming 
one of them, the period being for the six quinquenniads from 1860 
to 1889. The first of these quinquenniads, being a transition one, 
may be passed over here as affording no secure basis for generalisa- 
tion. The second, 1865-69, embraces the first introduction of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, and with those that follow enables the 
influence of these Acts on the frequency of deaths from syphilis to 
be traced. The deaths per million living in each of these groups 
in the respective quinquenniads' were as under :— ; 




















England Districts. 
Periods. and iS 
Wales. L Tiand Yau ce |. Vil and 31.j YUL 1X, 
1865-69 ........ 80 144 | . 68 67 44 85 
"10-74 wee. 80 127 62 72 49 88 
7h EY 85 128 60 VOR 58 97 
80-84) o....... 84 a 55 75 56 96 
*85-89 ........ 7s 112 55 61 5t 83 
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It is apparent from these numbers the beneficial action of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts had not been confined to the troops and 
seamen, but had reduced the mortality from syphilis among the civil 
population in the districts where they came into operation, to a 
material extent since 1870. Ten of the twelve protected stations in 
England are in the counties south of the Thames and Bristol 
Channel, constituting the II and V divisions of the Registrar-General ; 
one station, Woolwich, is in the I or metropolitan division, and one, 
Colchester, in the IV division. Taking the quinquenniads 1865-69, 
1870-74, and 1875-79, the mortality at all ages from syphilis in 
the II and V divisions was 68 per million living in the first period, 
declining to 62 in the second, and to 60 in the third, a reduction of 
12 per cent. In the III, IV, and VI divisions, extending from the 
Cast coast to the Welsh border, immediately north of the II and 
V, the mortality from syphilis in 1865-69 was 67 per million, 
almost the same as in the two southern divisions, but instead of 
falling in the next quinquenniad it rose to 72, and to 77 in the 
following one, a rise of 15 percent. In the next group to the north 
comprising the VII and XI divisions, the deaths from syphilis 
in 1865-69 were 44 per million, rising to 49 in the following quin- 
quenniad, and to 58 in 1875-79, a rise of 32 per cent. In the 
remainder of England to the north the deaths rose from 85 
in 1865-69, to 88 in the succeeding period, and to 97 in 1875-79, 
an increase of 14 per cent. London presented the only exception 
to the general rise; this, with the neighbouring county comprised 
in the I division, had a mortality of 144 per million from syphilis in 
1865-69; this fell to 127, or 12 per cent., in 1870-75, and virtually 
remained at the same rate. These facts point clearly to the influ- 
ence of the Contagious Diseases Acts having diminished materially 
the mortality from syphilis, not only in the. immediate localities 
where they were enforced, but to a large distance around them, 
while in London there had been a smaller reduction, and in the 
rest of the country a very marked increase. In the quinquenniad 
1880-84 there were indications of a commencing change which 
went on to the great decrease observed in the country generally 
in 1885-89, and in every group of divisions as well. The fall in 
1880-84 was much accelerated in the II and V divisions, where 
the compulsory examination was continued until May, 1883. 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste I.—Aggregate Strength, with the Admissions for Primary Syphilis, 
Simple Venereal Sores, and Secondary Syphilis, among the Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoons, the Foot Guards, and Infantry of the Line, 


Serving at Home, with their Ratios per 1,000, for the undermentioned 



































Periods. 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons. 
Poribds. ~ Admissions. Ratios per 1,000. 
Strength. ; 
Primary Simple | Secondary | Primary Simple | Secondary 
Syphilis. Sores. Syphilis, | Syphilis. Sores. Syphilis. 
1830-37 | 44,611 1,415 | 2,144 339 317 48'1 76 
37-46 | 54,374 1,396 23920 467 any 53°7 8°6 
60-64 | 46,130 5,482 26 2,108 118°8 06 45°7 
Foot Guards. 
Pewieds. Admissions. Ratios per 1,000. 
Strength. 
Primary Simple | Secondary | Primary Simple | Secondary 
Syphilis. Sores. Syphilis. | Syphilis. Sores. S philis. 
1830-37 ~~ No| return afvailable 
"37-46 | 40,170 4,769 883 536 118°7 22°0 13°3 
60-64 | 24,22 3,699 30 811 15377 0°3 33°5 




















Periods. 
Strength. 

1830-37 
37-46 | 1 00,103 
60-64 | 126,534 





Infantry of Line. 


Admissions. Ratios per 1,000. 








Primary Simple | Secondary | Primary Simple | Secondary 
Syphilis. Sores. Syphilis. | Syphilis. Sores. Sy philis. 
No} return ¢[vailable 
6,157 | 13,380 | 2,092 61°5 133°7 20°9 
13,497 36 | 4,048 106°8 0:3 32°0 
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TasrEe 1I.—Return of Primary Venereal Sores, and Gonorrhea, among 


Dragoon Guards and Dragoons in United Kingdom.* 







































































Admissions to Hospital for Ratios per 1,000. 
Years. Strength. ar | 
Vee ae eae Gonorrhoea. | Primary Sores. | Gonorrhea. 
T8380. Arie 6,402 458 383 72. 60 
Bo WM vested coteees 6,018 579 394 96 62, 
BV Meee lore 6,408 512 343 80 54 
LOO osccea ene 6,379 607 363 95 57 
Teo Al! Meaeseneces 6,261 504 294 81 47 
1S tive conte 5,902 442 289 75 49 
B63, castes 7,241 457 403 63 56 
OY Cate yPer too 5,506 342 377 62 poe 
*85 300 Aa an 373 392 74 77 
°39-40............ 5,267 432 392 82 74! 
"AO=41 oe. 55330 326 222 61 61 
741-42... .eecceeee 5,309 371 350 70 66 
7AD-AB...ceeseeee 45995 391 348 78 40 
"AB—AAL eeeeeee. Riga 577 327 108 61 
"AA— AB. ...seccee. 6,225 578 474 7 93 | 76 
he | 5,864 466 392 fe) 69 
"AG-47 .. ceseseees 5,483 460 350 84, eA F 
SUMS 2. ccd faanceirs 98,985 7,875 6,174 as 2 
Means): y.icutse: 5,823 463 363 CS Bis 62°3 


* “Statistical Reports on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding among the 
“Troops in the United Kingdom, the Mediterranean, and British America from 


“130 to 1837,” p. 25, and from 1837 to 1847, p. 58. 
ee 
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Taste II—Contd. Return of Primary Venereal Sores, and Gonorrhea, 


among Foot Guards in United Kingdom.* 
























































Admissions to Hospital for Ratios per 1,000. 
ere ey pstobty Gonorrhoea. | Primary S Gonorrhoe: 
Muifecal Sorex. ; y Sores. onorrhoa. 

DOOD retact-etsvest: 

mel 

cy be ee aes | 

Ob ae a r No| return for thjese years 

tat | 

SRE: otcdesvese 

TBE 1 secdtooo de 

3/23, ra 4,502 481 265 107 59 

"38-39. errors, 3,010 431 119 143 40 

39-40... 35234 408 307 126 95 

740-41... | 35246 43.4, 226 134 70 

?AI—A2......0.- 3,180 488 203 153 64 

7A AB .cccerceees 35237 486 247 151 a4 

"AB—4 AL eee 4,879 1,060 Bee 217 45 

7 4,996 674 183 135 37 

"45-46. eee. 4,931 690 183 140 37 

"AB -AZ eee. 45915 500 243 102 Pies Z5 
DUIS R sce cat de-ntees: 40,120 5,652 2,198 = — 
Means 21-%..).... 4,012 565 220 140°8 54°38 


* “Statistical Reports on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding among the 
“Troops in the United Kingdom, the Mediterranean, and British America from 
“1837 to 1847,” p. 60. | 
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Taste III.—Annual Strength and Admissions for Primary Venereal Sores, Second 





Admissions for 





posons Gonor- 


syphilis rhea, 


Ratios per 1 











Stations which came under Contagious Diseases Acts. All Stations 
Ratio per 1,000. Admissions for — 
Strength. 
Primary fhe Gonor- E Primary eed, Go 
ar 
Sores. gyohilie. rhoea. Sores. Srpitee rhi 





Periods. 
Strength. , 
Primary 
Sores. 
1S6OHR es 57,478| 8,405 
Enc ae 51,328] 4,267 
POD Reese tes 45,322) 5,314 
CABucias 43,419] 4,65 3 





Sums and 
epee } 197,548|25,639 








LSG645. 4.03.3... 40,694! 4,135 
ROO nets seca: 43,078) 4,077 
SOG iinet aces: 39,476] 3,444 
cores 39,911] 3,640 
4 i ae ae 42,595} 3,533 
769 8. 8 42,017] 2,765 





Nana 24'7,771\21,594 


ratios 














LO ORs tore 41,580} 2,268 
71 ye 54,096] 2,763 
MRE esse. 50,794 2,752 
ALORA ose: 48,039} 2,420 

Sams and 
Bs As 194,509] 10,203 

itn? eras 48,186] 2,039 
Deviance 48,006] 1,717 
BROS. <omedes. 48,620] 1,622 
ree 52,4271 1,809 
le OS oie 55,813] 2,235 
1048 eae 42,646] 2,005 





Sums and 
ae \ 295,643)/11,427 




















PSO ccna 44,026} 3,280 
oS 39,558) 2,920 
te bh ae 41,783] 3,275 
Sums and ae 

ratios B2b:360) 9.475 
ilolel Patera 38,089] 4,172 
ol See 37,859] 5,235 
Sums and 

ratios 75,943) 9,407 
Total and 

etios \ 1,136,786|87,745 














2,157| 7,966 
BOTT e731 34 
1,874] 6,283 
1,774| 5,202 

















146 38 | 139 | 40,224] 5,291 | 1,160) 4, 
142 40 | 139 | 87,627] 4,577| 1,103] 4, 
117 AL 139 32,851 | 3,264] 949] 3, 
107 Al | 120 | 32,526] 3,521] 1,150] 3, 


7,882 | 26,584 








1,631 | 4,803 
1,344) 4,937 


1,188) 4,573 
1,259] 5,274 
1,854} 5,685 
1,09L| 4,468 


129°8| 389°9) 134°6 143,228 |16,653 | 4,362 |16,f 














102 40 118 | 32,558] 3,297 | 1,087) 3,2 
95 31 115 | 29,921] 2,956] 9381) 2333 
87 29 116 |} 30,816] 2,594] 806] 2,9 
gl 32 132 | 33,509] 3,367 932) 33 
83 32 | 133 | 85,666} 3,370] 1,230] 4, 
66 24 | 106 | 31,747| 3,366| 954 314 


4,817) 29,738 





996} 4,081 
932] 6,254 
1,045 | 5,280 
969] 3,946 








3,942 | 19,561, 





1,074] 2,968 
11851 2,825 








LAZ BI £35202 
1,060} 3,585 
T222n 435 2 
1,136 32939. 








6,798 | 19,971 








1,831] 4,387 
L,0675|> 35821 
940} 4,199 


3,338 | 12,407 











963.785 
SAO ee een 








1,931] 7,606 


31,708 |115,507 





871] 81°5| 120°0]194,217 |18,950| 5,940 |a1,¢ 











IG 24 y8 33,734] 3,134| 937 7 





4 17: | 116 | 38,571 | 3,122] 1,085 | 3 
54 20 | 104 41,424 34736 1,178 4 




















50 20 82 40,918 3,307| 1,096 | 3,8 
= : — 
62°5| 20°2| 10073 [154,647 |13,299 | 4,246 14g 

















42 22 62. | 38,701 |. 2,55¢) 1,052) 2 
a 24, 58 | 39,5411] 2,374] 1,852 4 
33 23 | 68 38,073 | 2,412} 1,217) 29 
35 20 68 89,721) 2,690} 1,'31) 3m 
40 | 22 +8 | 45,316] 3,970] 1,469} 3,1 
47 27 69 | 88,054} 3,108} 1,205} 3, 


38'°7| 23:0| 67°6 1239,406 |17,109 | 7,426 1 
74 30 100 | 39,869} 4,756 | 1,225 a 
74 27 g7 | 45,184} 5,673] 1,586] 4,8 
78 | 22 | 1co | 45,064| 5,682] 1,473] 44 



































75°6| 26°6| 99°0]180,117 |16,011 | 4,284]: 4,; 





ars 











110 25 99 | 43,588} 5,339] 1,869} 4,! 
138 26 101 45,276 | 5,175] 1,538 4,6 


123.9] 25°4|] 100°1 88,864 10,514 2,907 95! 














; 
ae 


77°2| 27°91] 101'7 |950,479 |92,534 129,115 |93,1 











ae en ae en NEM 


* The annual details in this table are taken from a return from the Army Medical Departm 


giving the admissions into the female hospitals, fi 


‘trength.* 


Acts. 





Ratio per 1,000. 























































































Fourteen Stations never under Acts. 


Admissions for 


Primary 
Sores. 


3,058 
2,888 
2,031 
2,357 


10,334 





4455 
2,156 


1,945 





25372 
177 
25273 


13,331 


2,022, 
1,865 
254.57 
2,025 





8,369 


1,661 
1,552 
1,554 
1,730 
2,723 
1,943 


13209 
Sse 


3,010 


3,589 
3,481 


10,050 





35441 
2,980 


6,421 





59,774 


ee Secon- PR Strength. 
es. S philie rheea. 

29 124 22,900 

29 108 22,893 

29 120 19,78L 

35 112 20,119 

-; | 305 | 1161 | 85,698 

I 33 100 19,987 

9 31 113 19,482 

41 26 97 19,835 

I 28 | 118 20,589 

5 34° | 114 19,486 

6 30 | 108 17,739 

30°6 | 108°4 [117,118 

28 | 95 | 17,852 

27 103 19,951 

23%) 997 19,950 

ay. |' 86 19,801 

27°4 | 95:0 | 77,554 

27 67 18,879 

34 63 19,573 

32 | 69 | 18,790 

28 | 85 | 19,076 

32 69 20,749 

2 | 82 | 84 | 18,058 

bs obo |) 7279 | 115,125 

19 31 114 18,054: 

pe 34 107 19,643 

24 33 110 19,449 

31 | 82°6 [1105 | 57,146 
bo 

22 S12)" 110 18,274 

14 34 109 18,635 

83. | 82°7 | 1094 | 36,909 
—_- 

74 | 806 | 98°8 | 489,535 
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nilis, and Gonorrhea, among the Troops in the United Kingdom, together with the 


see ee ener errr eee 





Ratio per 1,000, 






























































Secondary Primary 
.,. |Gonorrheea 
Syphilis. Sores. 
459 23694 134 
747 253 de 126 
691 PY) £03 
805 PL Cie 117 
2,704 9,007 =| 120.6 
729 25025 123 
586 25355 CL 
503 1,985 98 
540 2,070 115 
683 2,236 109 
622 1,428 128 
3,663 E2699 0113279 
~ 655 1,367 178 
592 1,383 93 
684: 1,445 £23 
632 1,367 102 
2,463 Beek VOR 
644: 1,043 88 
827 996 79 
745 834 82 
693 14295 gl 
874 1,401 131 
691 1,719 127 
4,473 7,288 97°4 
668 28.05 166 
804: 254.03 131 
739 2,618 179 
2,211 PAZOV £759 
810 | 2,443 | 188 
916 a5 42 160 
1,726 AsO85 «| 17470 
17,240 | 47,456 | 122°0 





Secon- 
ary 
Syphilis. 





20 
33 
35 
40 





31°6 





37 
30 
25 
26 





35 
30 





313 





31 





30 
34 
32 





318 








38°8 


37 
41 
38 





38°9 





44 
49 








46°8 





30°2 



































Periods. 
Gonor- 
rhoea, 
ay) 1860 
101 61 
123 62 
108 °63 
‘ Sumsand 
vere ratios 
101 1864 
121 65 
100 66 
130 67 
115 °68 
81 °69 
9: Sumsand 
pogat ratios 
76 1870 
69 71 
fe "72 
69 73 
os Sumsancd 
ie ratios 
ne 1874 
51 ahs 
44 “76 
68 Met's 
68 °78 
95 79 
ay Sumsand 
33 ratios 
Te9 1880 
123 81 
135 82 
9: Sumsancd 
Tacs { ratios 
134 1883 
127 84, 
, Sumsand 
BOD d ratios 
; Totalancd 
96°9 ratios 





Touse of Commons, dated 31st July, 1885, signed T. Crawford, D.G., and with another 
* Office, ordered to be printed 6th August, 1885. 
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Tasie Ill s.—Zhe Strength, and Admissions for Primary Venereal Sores, 
Secondary Syphilis, and Gonorrhea, among the whole Troops in United 
Kingdom, from 1885 to 1889 inclusive. 

















Ratios per 1,000, 
a: 
Year. Strength. ee pat Gonorrhea. k 
ma Peinary | Seendar conor, 
TSO vac. .cte: $7,105 11,095 25336¢ | 10561 127°4 26°8 1282 
te ERS oes 92,601 | 11,002 3,097 | 10,632 118°8 335 144°8 
MST oka ee 101,114 | 10,862 4,311 | 10,417 107'5 42°6 1030 
alo ee 101,695 | 9,479 4,095 9,268 93°2 40°3 gil 
fet Reaper: A, 100,790 | 8,414 3,601 | 9,862 83°5 30°7 92°9 
Sums and 


means.... {| 4832395 50,652 | 17,440 | 50,240 | 104°8 36°1 1049 





Taste 1V.—Numbers under Treatment in Hospital, Daily, among the 
Troops in the United Kingdom, for Primary Venereal Sores, and 
Secondary Syphilis, at the Fourteen Stations which came under the 
Acts, and at all the Stations never under them, with their Ratios per 
1,000 of Mean Strength. 





Fourteen Stations under Acts. All Stations never under Acts. 





Under Treatment 
Daily. 


Under Treatment 


Periods. Daily. Ratios per 1,000. 


Ratios per 1,000, 





Primary | Secondary | Primary} Secondary | Primary | Secondary | Primary} Secondary 
Sores. | Syphilis. | Sores. | Syphilis. | Sores. | Syphilis. | Sores. | Syphilis. 


1860-63 ....} 1,834 | 582 9°25) |) 2 Obs aa red 374 Sit | 261 
"64-69 4.51 1,632 581 6°86 4 i 2i8e 1,416 449 phe EY | 3 | 
"70-73 ...| 845 | 316 | 4:34 | 162 }1,093 | 3280-10907 1° 200 
"74-79 ....| 848 542 2°87 51 1°83. (bras 528 | 4°79 | 2°21 
80-82 ....) 742 — 5°91 = 738% — 12°93 — 
83-84 ....| 800 — 10°50 — 6.53" | setae 14°98 — 





* These two numbers are those for the fourteen stations never under the 
Acts, and have to be divided by the strength for the periods in the third 
division of Table III instead of the second, as the heading to this table would 
indicate. The numbers remaining under treatment for secondary syphilis are 
not given in the Army Medical reports for the stations under the Acts, and 
never under them from 1880. 

The above table is condensed from No, 2 in Appendix to “ Report from the 
“Select Committee on Contagious Diseases Acts, 1881,” p. 446, Parliamentary 
Paper. 
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apie V.—Royat Navy. Showing the Strength, and the Admissions for Primary 
Venereal Sores, Secondary Syphilis, and Gonorrhea, at the Stations which came 
under the Acts, and at those never under them, from 1860 to 1882, with their Ratios 
per 1,000 of Strength. 










Stations which came under Acts. 





; Admissions for Ratios per 1,000. 
Periods. Pp , 





Strength. 

















































































































Primary | Secondary | Gononinoa. | Pinar’ | Sender | Gonos. 
ae a ue pe 

A 75560 481 150 63°6 19°8 
Geeaseivaeibes ress 9,195 613 241 66°7 Zr 2 
et a Fee 8 95345 795 288 851 30°8 
Uday Wek stones 10,210 830 285 81°3 27°9 
36,310 Gas) 964: 74°9 26°5 

\ EE aay) Nie aie 
Ue i ietashigtigbee 9,880 1,055 196 106°8 19°8 
Gihesweannas devez: 10,140 840 253 82°8 25°0 
SREB aclevence 10,945 510 171 159 46°6 15°6 14°5 
0 it OR 10,300 338 ie kert 154 32°83 10°1 15°0 
Bk ptlad Foose 10,445 322 154 281 30°8 147 26°9 
i ey eee 9,980 311 124 329 She 12°4 33°70 

A ES AG se GN <a a INN 

1,895 
61,690 | 1,481 553 1,372 6307 228 
5) 1 | ee 9,690 314 O58 534 32°4 9°8 5571 
EA eae 11,260 313 135 630 27% 12:0 56°0 
er scvaet::|c«t 1,475 413 160 832 36°0 13°9 72°5 
°). ae ee 11,315 388 177 716 34°3 15°6 63°3 
43,740 | 1,428 567 2,712 32-6 13°0 62°0 
et 2a ie ee El, DRS 337 wig 709 322 11°6 63°6 
1 Ree racaharene 10,660 251 Hos 639 Bee 9°2 59°1 
hot Lae ieen 10,615 255 83 653 240 78 61°5 
sien, ieee eae 11,280 291 112 619 25°8 9°9 541 
iene Piatti 12,600 264 e334 673 24°0 75 61°2 
ented Car Pe ele keno te, 366 137 801 33°4 12°5 gic his 
65,660 | 1,764 642 4,094 26°9 9°8 62°4 
pieeiies dadasonst. 11,510 411 134 830 Be 11°6 Paes 
sapemme ees Soue= sa 11,535 4.4.2 155 804 38°3 13°4 69°7 
Pe” eta Ae 9,845 421 194. 846 aoe x7 85°9 
32,890 | 1,274 483 2,480 38°7 14-7 75°4 
Es eRe © SSE 0 eae Witches RE OPS Ns 
4,614 819" 

Totals and ratios) 240,290 | 5,947 2,245 11,622 alae 12°2 48°4 





* These ratios are obtained by dividing 4,614, the sum of the primary and secondary 
cases under the Acts for 1860-65, by 56,330, the strength for these years, and 5,947 and 2,245, 
the numbers of these cases respectively for 1866-82, by 183,960, the strength for that period. 
Ce pe aS 8 ES RSS 
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TABLE V Contd.—RoyaL Navy. 


—) 





Periods. 

Strength. 
ib, 7 | JE ee RRO 1,705 
3,03 oie Teed 1,590 
3 rien EAE 1,660 
Se 1,725 
Sums and ratios 6,680 
$5) 52 aes 1,525 
Le 1,555 
06 ee 1,435 
64 ba pe ee 1,770 
DN es 2S ct 1,630 
git seen ae 1,740 
Sumsand ratios} 9,665 
CAL (| LABORS se SS. 1,605 
57 f AEE Aenea! 1,650 
OT Dosnwnnntnernenn aves 1,765 
oe | 1,925 
Sums and ratios} 6,945 
ES ee eee | 1,790 
EN ie Na rek | 1,845 
7 ei 1,880 
af line A eS | 1,895 
Ns ete 695 
“Te 1,015 
Sums and ratios} 9,120 
i ose | Uae a eae te 1,045 
‘81 Se eee 990 
VR Se aa 940 
| 2,975 
Totals and ratios} 35,385 

| 











Primary 





Sores. Syphilis. Gonorrhea. 
— eee 
100 43 
115 49 
89 39 
165 66 
469 | 197 
170 39 
139 42 
74 25 26 
39 44 63 
91 39 50 
110 (|e grat 78 
——~-— ae 
309 
874 | 139 298 
110 | 70 | 82 
= 67 71 
TAT. es 77 115 
22 | 45 | 8 
483 | 259 | 350 
C172 tok 26 
135 | 25 126 
123 [31 71 
114 20 10L 
82 | 10 28 
677 | 133 | 459 
142 2 m4 
104 39 65 
96 34), eee 
— i 
342 | 101 | 207 
saad 
778 
1,876 632 1,511 
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Showing the Strength, and Admissions for Primary 
Venereal Sores, Secondary Syphilis, and Gonorrhea. 


Stations never under Acts. 


Admissions for 


Secondary 












































Ratios per I,000. 


Primary Secondary 






































Sores. | Syphilis, | @onorrhaa. 
£8°7 25°2 
72°3 30°8 
53°6 2375 
BE 38°3 
7O2 29°5 

II 15 25°6 
89°4 27°0 

51°6 74 18'I 

559 | 24:9 35°6 

558. | 239 30°7 

629 “Rid 44°6 

Steet 
85°0 30°8 

68°5 43°6 51s 

752 40°6 43°0 

720 43°6 65°2 

63°4 23°4 42°6 

69°5 37°3 5074 

65°4 14°5 A274 

ree 13°5 68°53 

654 16°5 37°3 

60°2 10°5 533 

11870 14°4 40°3 

104°1 20°7 56°2 

742 146 50°3 

; / 

135°9 26'8 70'8 . 

105"0 30°9 656 @ 

102°1 36°2 72°3 

II5°0 33°9 696 | 

eee 

5% : 
ERS 24°7* 42z°7 





* Similarly at the stations never under the Acts, 778, the sum of the primary and 
secondary cases from 1860 to 1865, on a strength of 9,760, gives their conjoined ratio 79°75 


and 1,876 and 632, ona strength of 25,625, from 1865 to 1882, give the ratios 
respectively. From “Statistical Report on Health of the Navy, 1881-82.” 


73°2 and 24°7 


SS 
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Years. 
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Showing the Mean Strength and Admissions jor 
Primary Venereal Sores, Secondary Syphilis, and Gonorrhea, in the Force on 
the Home Stat‘on from 1883 to 1889 inclusive, with their Ratios per 1,000. 


Admissions for 











Ratios per 1,000. 


Gonor- 
rhea. 


&8°6 
86°9 
81's 
77°6 
79°O 
46°O 
88°5 


Strength. Primary} Secondary | Gonor- |Primary}| Secondary 

Sores. | Syphilis rhoea. Sores. | Syphilis. 
Lie he ae 22,200 | 1,585 442 1,968 714 19°9 
22 kcal oe 6 18,570 | 1,545 499 1,613 83°2 26°9 
(ee et ae 23,100 | 1,637 563 1,883 ] 70°9 24°4 
ee eS 21,800 | 1,512 449 1,691 69°4 20°6 
ss Soe oe 23,700 | 1,827 512 1,873 a9°T 21°6 
ee Sao 24,000 | 1,515 558 1,824 | 63°71 23-2 
Ss | aS 2 24,730 | 1,769 583 2,138 415 ieee 
Sums and ratios | 158,100 |11,390| 3,606 13,040 72°0 22°8 





82°5 


YasLE VI.—Crvit Poputation. Deaths from Syphilis among the Civil Popula- 
tion in England and Wales (both Sexes and all Ages), with the Ratios per 
1,000,020 Living; also the Deaths from Syphilis among Children (both 
Sexes) under 1 Year of Age, with their Ratios per 1,000 on the Births. 





Population— ali Ages. 








Years. Population. 
(000°s 

omitted.] 

Peni) er eile he aie 19,903, 
5) eS 20,119, 
i> ho SI 20,391, 
ue ie ee 20,626, 
4. ho eee 20,884, 
fi 21,145, 
PR MR es taae ep tec ce sek ss 21,410, 
4: | eae 21,678, 
<> 21,949, 
os ee Se pte ep 
p 2 ee 22,501, 
. See 22,789, 
(ie a 23,096, 
</, SS aaa 23,409, 
i a See ee eae 
i 9 ao 24,045, 
oo | ood ba 24,370, 
gs ee a 24,700, 
gf i hee at eh 25,933, 
z) ROSY eee 2ES 391; 
3 ee 25,714, 
2 See 26,062, 
p> a 26,414, 
Vo Se 2 26,771, 
2 ee eee 271832; 
oS) ee 27,409, 
ot 27,871, 
i =e 28,247, 
yi 28,629, 
ic 1 ae Ee 29,016, 


Sums and ratios| 722,610 














Deaths Ratios 
from per 
Syphilis. 1,000. 
1,067 54 
LG 59 
1,245 62 
1,386 68 
1,850 75 
1,647 79 
1,662 79 
1,698 80 
1,886 88 
1,859 85 
1,858 84 
1,742 77 
1,831 80 
1,843 80 
Tedoe 85 
2,134 go 
2,134 89 
2,074 86 
2,182 88 
2,039 81 
2,162 84 
2,097 80 
2,227 84 
2,313 84 
2,280 84 
2,196 80 
2,231 80 
2,064 73 
1,927 67 
2,053 71 
56,551 78 


Children under 1 Year. 








Deaths 

Births. from 
Syphilis. 
684,048 767 
696,406 798 
712,684 867 
727,417 983 
740,275 1,089 
748,069 1,155 
753,870 | 1,180 
768,349 1,241 
736,858 1,364 
7735381 1,361 
792,787 1,422 
797.428 | 1,317 
825,907 1,410 
829,778 1,376 
854,956 1,484 
850,607 1,554 
887,968 1,580 
888,200 1,550 
891,906 1,647 
880,389 1,493 
881,643 1,589 
883,642 1,540 
889,014 1,666 
890,722 da CGS: 
906,750 1,733 
894,270 1,652 
903,760 1,701 
886,331 1,584 
879,868 1,452 
865,944 1,500 
24,773,227 | 41,828 


Population, births, and deaths, from registrar-geueral’s returns. 





Ratios 


per 
T,000. 


Fz 
15 
22 
a5 
45 
54 
aw, 
62 
73 
46 
79 
65 
a1 
66 
“74 
"83 
78 


Le cee a I ne I ce NO ee ee ce ee en ce cee ee ce Be ee oe oe 
eater ee Oe eee a epee GF ee ees . Cen Ver? s&s eee ee t 


“SI DW OO % CO 
wn Oo Wty 


| 


1°69 


{ - 
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Taste VII,—Crvin Popunation. Showing the Mean Population, and Deaths fro 
Syphilis (both Sexes and all Ages) in Civil Life, in England and Wales in ¢ 
Successive Quinguenniads from 1860 to 1889, with their Ratios in 1,000,000 Living 
also their Distribution in the Groups of the Registrar-General’s Division, specified 
Tables for the corresponding Periods. 


[The population for the middle year of each quinquenniad has been taken as the mean for the 
period, and 000’s are omitted. | 











Middle England and Wales. I Division. II and V Divisions. 
: SC ek ee eae ee 7 
Periods. ‘of each | Population. Ratios ] Population Ratios | Population. Ratios 
: (000’s Deaths. per CO00's Deaths. per [000’s_ | Deaths. per 
Period. | omitted] 1,000,000. | omitted.] 1,000,000, | omitted.] 1,000,00 
1860-64 | 1862 | 20,371, | 1,285 63 Pe oe MN | III ash eay i) eek 59% 


°65-69 °67 | 21,678, | 1,750 80 3,078, | 442 144 3,907, | 268 68 
"70-74 "72 | 23,096, | 1,854 80 3,319, | 428 i237 4,084, | 252 — 62 
75-79 eY: \ SAOOwe ee 85 3,595, | 462 128 4,231, | 255 60 
80-84, °82 | 26,416, | 2,216 84. 3,893, | 495 127 4,385, | 242 55 
85-89 | °87 | 28,247, | 2,094 74 4,215, | 472 112 4,546, | 250 55 
































Middle| ILI, LV, and VI Divisions. VII and XI Divisions. VIIL, IX, and X Divisions. 
: Yer [OTS oe 
Bonide, of each | Population. Ratios | Population. Ratios 4 Population. Ratios. 
’ (000’s Deaths. per (000’s Deaths. per | 000’s Deaths. per 
Period. | omiited.] 1,000,0c0. | omitted.] 1,000,000, | omitted.J 1,000,006 
1860-64 | 1862 | 4,936, | 241 49 2,029; 94 36 6,230, | 411 66 
°65-69 67 "ieee. 347 67 25,7415 HeeD 44. 6,766, | 575 85 
"70-74 bY Bad meredith ae 42 2,874, | 141 49 7,364, | 644 88. 
"75-79 "TT | V6 7aoee. 12 440 a4 3,004, 1277 58 8,062, | 780 97 
°80-84 "82 1) 6,040.01 4De o 3,267, | 184 56 8,791, | 841. g6 
°85-89 58] .| 6.0.2 76m OST. 61 3,447, | 179 51 9,632, | 804 83 


Note.— Details compiled and computed from data in registrar-general’s returns. 








Discussion on Inspector-GENERAL Lawson’s Paper. 


Dr. Nevins said that the diagram which Dr. Lawson had so admir- 
ably drawn excited his envy. His own diagram was rough in 
comparison, but it would be found that their figures, practically 
speaking, were the same. He himself began with 1860, because 
then the annual reports of the army were first published regularly, 
and the amount of disease was so great that a commission was 
appointed by Lord Herbert, Secretary for War, which investigated 
the-matter with the greatest care, and made recommendations with . 
respect to sanitary arrangements of barracks and healthy occupa- 
tions for the men, such as libraries, and so on, cricket and football, 
&c., to improve their condition. These recommendations began to 
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be put in force as rapidly as the votes of the House of Commous 
would permit, and circumstances allowed.. It was important to 
mention, that in 1860 the army was divided for sanitary purposes 
in the reports into camps, seaports, manufacturing towns, &e., as the 
conditions varied so much.that the sanitary conditions of different 
sets of stations were likely to be different, and accordingly the army 
was divided into large camps, large seaports, and large dockyards ; 
while London was put by itself, because there was nothing to com- 
pare with it. Dublin also was put by itself, and the large manufac- 
turing towns were put by themselves, and also the battalion depéts 
—and the remainder of the less strongly characterised places, in 
which the rest of the army was distributed, were thrown together 
as ‘‘remaining stations.” In these large camps, large seaports, and 
large dockyards the improvements recommended by Lord Herbert's 
Commission were pushed forward as rapidly as possible. When 
he (Dr. Nevins) was giving his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, he took out for every station 
for every year the whole work that had been done, and laid the 
result before the committee. Before the Act of 1866 important 
improvements, suggested by Lord Herbert’s recommendations, had 
been carried out in thirty-five instances in the large camps, sea- 
ports, and dockyards, but in London and Dublin, and the fourteen 
subsequently non-subjected stations, only twenty important improve- 
ments were carried out. Coincident with those improvements an 
enormous fall in disease took place, which he represented by the 
black line in his diagram. The fall amounted to 28 per cent. in 
the large camps; to 33 per cent. in the seaports, and to 29 per 
cent. in the dockyards. In the large manufacturing towns the fall 
amounted to only 21 per cent., while London was worse than at 
the beginning, and Dublin was the worst of all on the average of 
the whole periods. The average annual fall in the stations after- 
wards put under the Acts amounted to 6°7 per cent. He had not 
mentioned the Act of 1864, because it was only in operation in 
four stations in all, and in these only for a short time, and there 
were no periodical examinations or compulsory detention in 
hospitals. The improvements recommended by Lord Herbert’s 
Commission still continued to be carried out, and at a more rapid 
rate than before, for after the Act was passed there were forty-eight 
important improvements carried out in the camps, dockyards, and so 
on, but only twenty-three in the fourteen non-subjected stations. 
‘he whole of the camps, which had already improved 28 per cent., 

were then “selected ” to be put under the Acts; the whole of the 
seaports, which had already improved 33 per cent., and two out of 
the three great dockyards, which had already improved 29 per cent., 
and five minor stations, which had shown no particular character 
previously, were also placed under the Acts for comparison with 
fourteen stations not nnder them. London, which had already 
fallen off, was taken, and Dublin, which was the worst of all; four 
of the largest manufacturing towns were also taken, and one dock- 
yard and seven minor stations from the “remaining”? numbers 
which had no particular character among them, and then the 
fourteen stations which had been so improved, by Lord Herbert’s 
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suggestions, were put forward as a fair comparison with the 
wretched seat of London, Dublin, and the large manufacturing 
towns, where vice and crime always seem to gravitate, and which 
had been left with only twenty-three instead of thirty-five of Lord 
Herbert’s important improvements. Furthermore, in order to 
prevent disease being brought into the stations under the Acts by 
the men belonging to the fourteen stations under them, an army 
regulation was issued, though without any warrant from the Acts 
themselves, that the men coming into these subjected stations were 
to be examined to see whether they had disease before they were 
allowed to join their comrades, and if diseased were at once sent 
to hospital; but in the stations that were not under the Acts there 
was no such examination, and the men were allowed to bring in 
any amount of disease that they had contracted during their 
furlough. The first women they consorted with could go and 
spread it, and then the thing worked its vicious round. The ques- 
tion was asked before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, “ why is this not applied to all the stations?” and the 
answer was, that a great experiment was going on, and every pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent its failing. These conditions 
continued for six years, and in the diagram Dr. Nevins showed 
Lord Herbert’s improvements still going on, indicated by the black 
line, and he had indicated the additional] influence of the Acts by 
red lines. The disease continued to fall, and naturally so, but 
instead of 6°7 per cent. yearly, it fell only 6°3 per cent. annually 
for the next six years; then it appeared that the army authorities 
were dissatisfied, and Lord Cardwell issued an order that all men 
suffering from primary disease should have their pay stopped. 
When that order came into force he (Dr. Nevins) had added a 
third line in his diagram, to indicate it in order to show the deterrent 
influence of stoppage of pay. Of course that prevented the men 
reporting themselves to the army doctors when they only had 
trifling cases, and they went to druggists instead. Then disease 
apparently fell in four years from 54 to 33 per 1,000, but then, 
in spite of the Acts and of punishment, it began to rise for three 
years, and it rose until the warrant was withdrawn. But it 
would be seen from the diagram that by 1879 the disease had 
risen to very nearly the same height as before concealment first 
took place in 1873.. Then when concealment was put an end toa 
very large and rapid rise took place. The previous rise had been 
for three years in existence, and it continued for three years more, 
at the end of which time (1882) the disease was 78 per 1,000. 
There had been an improvement of only 9g per 1,000 among the 
men in the subjected stations during the whole sixteen years of the 
Acts. Then in the middle of 1883 the Acts were suspended, that 
was to say, the periodical examinations and the compulsory deten- 
tion in hospital were put a stop to, and then there was a sudden rush 
of disease from 78 to 110 per 1,000, which excited great alarm in 
the House of Commons, and among the medical profession and the 
public. Questions were asked in the House of Commons over and 
over again, and Lord Hartington, who was the Secretary for War, 
answered that there were so many causes operating at the same 
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time, that it was impossible to say to which of them the increase 
was due, but he especially mentioned the great amount of disease 
that the troops were bringing from Egypt. Those troops came back 
in 18838 and 1884 to England, and they brought back with them 
a large amount of disease. Was it then to the suspension of the 
Acts or to this imported disease that this great increase of disease 
in the home army was due? The fact was that in Gibraltar also, 
where the Acts were still in full force, the disease rose by above go 
per cent., and in Malta also, which had always been held out as the 
beau ideal of a protected place, the disease also increased by 76 per 
cent., while in the home army the increase was only 41 per cent. 
The fact was that the troops which were left at these places com- 
municated their disease on the way, and the remainder brought 
the increase of disease with them into the home army. At the end 
of 1884 we start fair with an entire absence of Acts, and what was 
found to be the result? There was immediately a fall of disease, 
which continued without interruption till 1888. He had written 
to Mr. Stanhope and asked for the returns for 1889, but had not 
been able to obtain them, but it would be seen from Dr. Lawson’s 
diagram that the fall still continued in 1889 without interruption, 
so that five years without the Acts showed that the disease had 
fallen from 138 to 82, or at the rate of above 8 per cent. yearly— 
a larger fall than at any previous period. He submited, from these 
figures, that the application of the Acts, at first, did not increase 
the rate of improvement, and certainly did not prevent the increase 
of disease afterwards. He had taken his figures from the returns 
that were moved for, and granted by the House of Commons to 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, but they were limited to the fourteen 
stations under the Acts. 

Dr. Lawson said that he took his figures from a return published 
by the House of Commons in June, 185. 

Dr. Nevins said that Mr. Cavendish Bentinck moved in 1888 
and 1889 for returns of the amount of gonorrhoea and. primary 
syphilis in the fourteen stations under the Acts, and it was from 
these more recent returns he had taken his figures. 

Dr. Lawson said that was quite true. 

Dr. Nevins pointed out that his table showed what the com- 
position of those two sets of “selected ”’ stations was, and how far 
they were capable of being compared one with another; but in 
1875 the army report for the first time began to publish the 
amount of disease in other stations besides the fourteen selected 
ones not under the Acts. The home troops were distributed in 
about 130 stations. In addition to the fourteen ‘ selected,” there 
were about 100 more to which the Acts had never been applied, 
containing about 25,000 troops, which were distributed among 
these 100 stations throughout the whole country. In 1885 
Mr. Stansfeld moved for a return of the amount of disease in 
these 100 previously discarded non-subjected districts. In one of 
the diagrams exhibited they would see that on the average of the 
whole period of the Acts the fourteen stations under them had a 
ratio of 80 per 1,000, but the 100 rejected stations, containing 
above half the non-subjected troops, had only 74 per 1,000: whiie 
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the fourteen non-subjected stations “selected ”’ for comparison had 
a ratio of 136. But no one could wonder that London, Dublin, 
and the large manufacturing towns had an enormous amount of 
disease. The fact was that if London, Dublin, and the large 
manufacturing towns were left out, the stations not under the 
Acts would show a very small amount of disease. Thus it would 
be seen that more than half of the army not under the Acts had 
had a smaller amount of disease than the fourteen stations that 
had been under the Acts for sixteen years. 

Secondary disease had never in the army reports been divided 
into stations under the Acts and the stations not under the Acts. 
It was impossible to trace the origin of secondary disease to its 
actual source, as it does not appear until weeks or months after 
the original primary, so that Dr. Balfour, whose death they all 
lamented, said that it was no use having returns of secondary 
disease except for the whole army. In 1866 secondary disease had 
fallen te 24 per 1,000, at which date the Act was put in force, and 
in 1883, when the suspension of the Acts took place, the ratios for 
the whole sixteen years showed that the average over the whole 
period during which the Acts had been in force was higher by 
-o75 than when the Acts were passed. There was a sudden and 
entirely exceptional rise in 1887, followed by a fall the next year, 
and he was utterly unable to explain it. He had tried all manner 
of theories, but without success. Between 1884 and 1888 the 
amount of fall in primary sores was in Chatham 32 per cent., and 
yet secondary syphilis rose 86 per cent. Primary sores fell in 
Woolwich 38 per cent., but the secondary sores rose 41 per cent., 
and similar discrepancies existed throughout nearly all the sub- 
jected stations. He had no theory to account for such remarkable 
discrepancies, and could merely place the following table before 
the Society. Possibly Dr. Lawson might be able to suggest some 
explanation. 


Discrepancies between Primary and Secondary Disease in the Fourteen 
Subjected Stations between 1884 and 1888, the Acts being absent the 
whole time. 


Chatham fell in primary 32 per cent., yet secondary rose 86 per cent. 


Woolwich ” 38 ” ” 41 ” 
Aldershot aA, 8 47 is » 53 ” 
Colchester bh 33 - » 65 >» 
Canterbury * 29 9 ” 230 ” 
Curragh 3 62 5 +3 9 ” 
Plymouth rose ,, only 1°5__,, » 95 ” 
Portsmouth ,, _,, 23 * % 195 ” 
Windsor See SS ‘i “ 118 » 
Shorncliffe ,, _,, Kio tees 3 66 PF 
Dover ell ~;, 26 », fellonly 4 $3 
Winchester ,, __,, 42 =A and fs ” 39 ” 
Cork a 27 »” » ” 29 20 ” 


Maidstone fell totally. It had? 


not a single case in 1888 at ” 2” 2 82 ” 
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Mr. Ernest Watrorp said that, not being a medical man, he 
had some diffidence in making any remarks, but Dr. Lawson had 
mentioned that from 1884, according to the Registrar-General’s 
returns, there had been a decided falling off in syphilitic diseases 
in the country generally. He concluded that the Registrar-General’s 
returns would show it in the form of deaths. Of course deaths 
from syphilis, either acquired by the individual or inherited, must 
have been acquired some years previously. For instance, a man 
who died in 1890 of syphilis must have caught the disease several 
years previously. Therefore, did not the falling off in the Registrar- 
General’s return point to a decrease in primary syphilis during 
some years previous to 1884, and was it not an argument in favour 
of the Acts? 


Dr. Fox said that, as a medical man, he felt some considerable 
amount of interest in this question, and on other grounds still more. 
There appeared to be some rather curious discrepancies, and yet 
both sides seemed to be in some degree substantiated by statistics. 
Some of the conclusions were not easy to understand. He himself 
had not gathered how it was explained that in Dr. Lawson’s table 
there was that remarkable fall at the end after what appeared to 
him to be the improvement owing to this suspension of the Acts. 
Of course it was impossible not to feel that this was rather a 
moral than a statistical question, and that there were other ways 
of abating the evil which perhaps might be more successful than 
those that have been adopted—in the neglect of which such 
measures became requisite and must always be; and, although it 
was probably made out that the suspension of the Acts had done 
some good in a humanitarian point of view, some might regret 
the mere treating of soldiers or women as creatures as tending to 
degrade. | 


Mr. BourveE said they were all indebted to Dr. Lawson for the 
elaborate tables he had prepared, and also to Dr. Nevins, who had 
taken a different view of the question. He thought they might 
satisfactorily conclude one thing, viz., that the case in favour of the 
Acts had not been made out. Other causes might have been in 
operation at the same time as the Acts were in force, and it was 
not fair to compare all the results as due to the existence of the 
Acts. He gathered that the remarkable rise shown on the diagram 
was very much accounted for by the return of the troops from 
Egypt infected with disease. He felt assured that the whole 
question was still in a state of great ambiguity and uncertainty, 
but nothing whatever had been made out to justify the re- 
imposition of Acts which were repugnant to the feelings of the 
people as Englishmen, moralists, and Christians, and they were 
therefore emboldened to rely on moral and spiritual influences 
to effect the good they desired. 


Mr. SxrLuiroer said that he could speak with some authority 
with regard to the present state of these diseases, he having been 
connected with the Lock Hospital for the last twenty-eight years. 
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During the last five or six years he had noticed a great increase in 
the severer forms of the disease, particularly amongst the women. 
Indurated sores are now much more frequently met with than 
formerly. One effect of the removal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts is that the hospital authorities have now no power to keep the 
women in hospital until they are fit to be discharged. Women 
often come into the hospital, get partially relieved of the more 
painful symptoms, and then, regardless of the fact of their being in 
a highly infectious condition, insist upon going out; sometimes a 
batch of women, all of whom are more or less diseased, will agree 
to leave the hospital simultaneously, and however diseased they 
may be, they cannot be prevented. The effect of this is seen in the 
general increase of the disease throughout the country. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson thought it right to mention his 
experience of the operation of the Acts in Barbados. In 1869 or 
1870 the Acts were brought into operation there, to the very great 
benefit of the community, the military, and the women themselves. 
It was his duty to keep a close watch upon the operation of the 
Acts, and occasionally to visit the hospitals, and he certainly 
thought it right to bear his testimony to the advantageous opera- 
tion of the Acts there from 1870 to 1875. | 


Mr. J. B. Martin said he must apologise for intruding in the 
discussion, as this was a subject on which he had no knowledge or 
authority whatever, but as a statistician he wished to make one 
remark on the tables submitted to them. They could see the fall 
to which Dr. Nevins had called attention, from 148 to 67, during 
the six years when Lord Herbert’s recommendations were in force ; 
that was at an average of 6°7 per cent. per annum. During the 
next cycle there was the continued operation of Lord Herbert's 
recommendations, assisted by the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and Dr. Nevins had pointed out that the fall was 
63 as against 6°7; that was a very small difference. It seemed 
to him that in such a case one might reasonably expect that the 
fall would be more and more difficult to maintain in its ratio, 
that, except by the introduction of some new force, the fall would 
tend to diminish year by year. A third cycle was indicated by 
the violet line, when the motive of concealment came into play. 
From that point there was a rise to the period when the Act 
was abolished. The result of the observations to be deduced 
from these tables seemed to him to be that it was a great advan- 
tage that they had opposite views stated from a purely statis- 
tical standpoint, so as to enable the meeting to sift accurately 
the facts and phenomena which were brought under its obser- 
vation. 


Dr. Lawson said it had been his lot to hear a great deal of the 
evidence on both sides of the question, and almost every word of 
Dr. Nevins’s statements had come before him previously ; on most 
occasions he had, he believed, refuted them, at all events to his 
belief satisfactorily, though apparently not so to Dr. Nevins. 
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Dr. Nevins had compared London, Dublin, and large manufac- 
turing towns with places where there was no manufacturing. He 
maintained that that in this case was an error which no man of 
statistical knowledge would support. He had been frequently 
asked if he compared Manchester and Shorncliffe, but his answer 
was “no.” In the group of stations never under the Act he 
compared Manchester at one period with Manchester at another, 
and similarly in the group under the Act, Shorncliffe with Shorn- 
cliffe. Dr. Nevins had attributed the amelioration after the 
introduction of the Acts, not to the Acts, but to measures of 
sanitation, &c., that were introduced after 1860; but to his own 
knowledge numbers of those things had been introduced twenty 
years before. Then Dr. Nevins was altogether wrong in supposing 
that those improvements were introduced at the camps chiefly or 
principally. Had the reduction of venereal affections from 1866 
to 1873 been due to the sanitary measures then introduced at 
stations under the Acts, these same measures being continued and 
improved should have prevented their rise again subsequent to 
1877; but they failed altogether to do it, and Dr. Nevins affords 
us no explanation why. <A great deal had been said about the 
people who came home from Egypt in 1883 introducing the 
disease, but there was a very marked increase at home in 1879 
and 1880, and what was the cause of that ? 


The PresipEent in closing the discussion intimated his intention 
to take no active part in the proceedings, beyond stating that in his 
opinion Inspector-General Lawson had fully proved his contention, 
and that he regarded the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
as disastrous in its consequences, particularly in India. He 
considered that it was the duty of the State to maintain its sea 
and land force in a condition of efficiency for the work it has to 
perform, without reference to any of the side issues raised in the 
discussion, and concluded with moving a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. Lawson for his able and conclusive statement. This was 
carried unanimously. 
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WueEn the President of the Royal Statistical Society honoured me 
by an invitation to contribute to its Proceedings, I ventured to say 
that I would read a paper on ‘‘the relation between density of 
‘“‘ population and mortality.” The views of the late Dr. Farr on 
this question have become accepted as almost axiomatic, and it 
appeared desirable that they should be revised in the light of more 
recent facts, and that the somewhat heterodox views I held in 
relation to this matter should be subjected not only to the test of 


still further statistical examination than I had hitherto been able. 


to make, but also to the criticism which their statement could not 
fail to elicit. With this object in view I proceeded to obtain the 
statistics of the Peabody Buildings as an extreme instance of 
a dense population, an instance which admittedly did not exist 
at the time when Dr. Farr first showed the close relationship then 
existing between density of population and mortality, and applied 
Farr’s formula to them. The result I shall shortly give, with 
some reservations. But the subject opened out by an examination 
of the statistics of the Peabody Buildings and allied dwellings 
gradually expanded under my hands, and I was fortunate in 


obtaining statistics of such an elaborate and complete character, — 


that I felt justified in devoting the whole of the time at my 
disposal to them, thus leaving the more general problem open for 


se 
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future examination. In view of the importance of the problem of 
the housing of the poor, and of the efforts which are being steadily 
and increasingly made towards a solution of this problem, the 
experience acquired by the block dwellings already in existence, 
especially in regard to sickness and mortality, and the character 
of the prevailing diseases, may help to guide the action of public 
bodies and of private philanthropists in the future. 

The statistics I have been able to obtain relate only to three of 
the many companies or trusts now providing block dwellings for the 
labouring classes. Only these three appear to have kept records 
of births and deaths and causes of death. Hven among these 
three I must place the Peabody Buildings in a different category 
to the dwellings of the Improved Industrial Dwellings’ Company, 
and of the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Indusirious Classes. In the case of the Peabody Buildings 
the local registrars of births and deaths furnish quarterly returns 
for each Building, and in addition the deaths of inhabitants of the 
Peabody Buildings occurring in hospitals and infirmaries are 
included in the death returns. ‘The task of obtaining the causes 
of hospital deaths has been undertaken for me by Mr. Crouch, the’ 
able secretary of the Peabody Trust, and his son, and I have to 
thank them for their courtesy and for the large amount of labour 
they have expended in furnishing me with various figures and 
returns. It was indispensable that the causes of hospital deaths 
should be included, and I am glad to say that the figures to be 
subsequently given are accurate and complete; but it will be 
easily understood that the task was so onerous as to preclude us 
from obtaining the data for more than the last three years. 

The death returns of the Metropolitan Association include the 
causes of death in the dwellings and in hospitals, but they are 
supplied on the authority of the superintendent of each Building, 
and cannot therefore be accepted as equally trustworthy with 
returns for which the local registrar of births and deaths is 
responsible. In addition, the populations of the dwellings of 
the Metropolitan Association and of the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings’ Company are estimates, whereas that of the Peabody 
Buildings is annually enumerated, the age and sex of each person 
being ascertained. I have thought it right to put the Society into 
possession of the facts as to the extent to which my figures can 
be accepted, but at the same time I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank Mr. Moore and Mr. Butler, the secretaries of the two 
rompanies named, for the courtesy with which they have placed 
all the information in their possession at my disposal. 

The population living in these three sets of dwellings is as 
follows :— . 
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Peabody Dwellings ...-scscssssssssssssre cresesneeerensenseesentensenecnnanenncenee steae 20,462 
Dwellings of the Improved Industrial Dwellings’ Company .... 23,470 





s Metropolitan Association for Improving the i na8e 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes ......scsssssesessseereeren 593 
Total population (1890) ......sssesesssereee 49,320 


It may here be stated that although the last named company 
includes in its property not only twelve block buildings, but also 
two groups of cottages, I have excluded the population, births 
and deaths, of the cottages from my returns, in order to confine 
my statistics entirely to block dwellings. 
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J 0—5. 5—10. 10—15. 15—20; 20—25. 

Male. | Female. Male. | Female.] Male. | Female.| Male. Pa Male. a 
Bedford bury <.-:25 aces 38 42 49 45 39 45 32 28 17. 2 
Bermondsey <.2.2.2..mecconeees=-s 33 28 23 29 15 18 8 8 5 [ 
Blackfriars Road ..........-. 105 101 92 83 52 731 638 | 45] 35 
Chelsea. Ak cee ae ie 2) 14 13 14 10 10 10 7 5 
Glerkenwell. ~descscéssessesss 2-00 82 78 72 68 54. 62 | 28: 926. 33 
Great Wild Street................ 123 138 | LOL 120 62 81 64 | 43 | 32 4 
Dsbarve bon in cccctepentes stata 124°) LOTS ie 60 wa 1 AT eo las 
Little Coram Street ............ bea72 90 ras 65 AG 48, 29 |< 26.1518 (ae 
Old .Pyo Street, .2.. assem: 90 92 64. 84 55 39 32 18 29 3, 
rcohard. Street: ....ccccse eres 116 118 95 1 108 66 40 | 39 | so] 36 | 
EPPA TCO 23 20) 2225-625. eee 180 | 187] 165 | 155 | 127) a27) |S Ou aas ee 7 
REEVE WEL]? so). usu doeeucidaae. stage 60 58 48 39 35 39 | aeOsl 20) 1anZ0 ie 
Southwark Street ................ 80 92 96 80 64 70 | 45 | 53] 22 3 
Pepe OLS oi ciscsatachtxsetsoes 14 15 12 10 10 1s 7 8 9 
Stamford Street .........ecccee VG=|") 110 74, 94. 74 84:1 5%} sg 1° 47 5 
VY CMGTALISL ED, aeseasdeserosencegheeses 43 36 48 34 38 47.) 20) 40 [5415 4 
WW fertecha pel 9 .02---s..ccseus--2¢e0: 90 116 94. 86 48 58] 40) 35] 380] 4 
Whitecross Street ............0+ 328 | 340] 323] 293 | 260 | 240 | 167 | 165 | 110 | 1 
7 ead ae all Peabody ty 661 | 1.779 [1,547 | 1,507 |1,115 | 15198 | 812 | 727 | 547 | 69 








35440 | 3,054 | 2,343 | 1,539 1,237 


The next point to be ascertained is how this distribution of 
persons compares with that for England and Wales and for the 
whole of London. The result is shown approximately in Table II, — 
which gives the number of persons, and of males and females out 
of a total of 1,000 persons, living at each age-group. The table 
shows that there is a considerably higher proportion of persons 
under ten years of age than for England and Wales, and a still 
higher proportion at the same ages than for the whole of London. 
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L.—Age and Sex Constitution of Population of Peabody Buildings. 


The Peabody Trust take an annual census of the inhabitants of 
their dwellings, and by this means I have been able to ascertain 
exactly the age and sex distribution of their population, thus 
obtaining an accurate and exact foundation on which to base the 
subsequent statistics. 

The number of males and females living in each Peabody 
Building is given (Table I) in five-yearly groups up to the age of 
25 years, and subsequently in ten-yearly groups to the age of 75, 
all subsequent ages being lumped together. 


ding at the Census taken in December, 1889. 
























































A628: 5565. 65—75. 75and | Total Number at all Ages. 
upwards. 

Male. se Male. ae Male. ane Male. Ae Male. | Female. | Persons. 
39 35 12 13 8 9 1 I 312 324 636 
10 9 5 4 Dinka cee le Pe men 140 147 | 282 
CO 80.4 Sie 37 8 Tes eo 5 634 | 682 |1,316 
13 Le 9 9 3 3 39 eh ae 119 106 | 225 
Bar 6631 12 14 ih eed Pico 4 434 | 483 | 917 
63 | 49 19 gy a Mead 3. 13 3 4 69 4. 741. | 1,435 
AT | 4l 12 E71) Es Io} 2 2 591 | 641 | 1,282 
25 yes 9 15 8 Oy — 3 BOL, | 147 844. 
Ze aa Vili Me wae Geom BE TAspe 2 470 | 515 | 988 
45 60} 33 | 43 14 | 22 3 3 660 481 | 1,441 

100 | 106 | 37 38 AM 16 2 8 $1,099 | 1,114 | 2,213 
peta 0 1 19 G. 7 4} 2 I 350 | 33% | 68S 
42 47 26 ) -23 4, 15 2 5 520 BFL aes 

8 12 ao FZ 4 F 1 a 104 118 222 
oe erog p25 1-30) IP eerie 6 570 | 723 | 1,293 
27 Xen ean W 19 5 ite Wee 2 297 296 593 
36 51 14 14 5 5 5 5 541 sgo | 1,131 
Weyeaipe | 58.) 78h I e34 Pez 6 }1,890 | 1,935 | 3,825 
06 |1,726 11,268 |1,330] 808 | 873 | 376 | 448 | 146 | 216 | 35 | 59 49,821 |10,553 20,374 











4,232 | 2,598 | 1,681 | 824 | 362 | 94 
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The proportion aged 10 to 15 is again higher than for England 
and Wales and for London, but between 15 and 25 it is much lower 
than both these. In the next thirty years it does not differ widely 
from London, but after 55 there is a lower proportion of persons 
than in London, and still lower than in the whole of England and 
Wales. The significance of these facts will be evident when we 
come to analyse the death-rate at different ages. 

Comparing the two sexes, we find a higher proportion of males 
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in the Peabody Buildings than in the whole of London, which is q 
of some importance in view of the higher mortality which attaches 
to the male sex. 


Tasie I1.—Constitution of Population per 1,000 Persons. 


















Atal |o—5. |5—10.)1lo—15 35 |20—-25.|25—86,] “fs 4655 Geet oe, | 

Persons— j 
England and Wales... | 1,000 | 185 | 121 | 108 | 98 | 90 | 146 |113| 83 | 59 | 33 | 14 
TTONCOD, OY cts ete ean 1,000 | 181 | 110 | 96 | 97 | 101 | 168 |123| 84 | 54 | 27 9 
Peabody Buildings .... | 1,000 | 169 | 150 | 113 | 75 | 61 | 158 |128} 83 | 40 | 18 3) 
Males— 
England and Wales....| 486 | 67 | 60] 54] 49] 48] 70 | 54) 40] 28] 15 A 
WIE LOT Acs 4s 2 0 cs noe ant 471} (65 | ee | 47 | 4s | 46 | 90) OS eager 3 
Peabody Buildings... | 482 | 82] 76] 55] 39] 27 | 74 | 62) 39|19) 7 2 
Females— 
England and Wales....| 514 | 68 | 61] 54] 49] 47 | 76] 59) 43 | 31] 18 8 
Beri Oi iti, hc ineeddeaeee 529 | 65 | «68 1-49 | 52\) | 55 | GoM Gon AG eCn uno 6 
Peabody Buildings ....| 518 | 87 | 74 | 59 | 36 | 34] 85 | 65] 423 | 22 | Io 3 


Notr.—In the above table the proportions per 1,000 for England and Wales and for Londo 
are calculated from the census figures of 1881, the proportion for the Peabody Buildings sro 
the figures of 1889. | 


The true significance of Table II can however only be learnt by 
obtaining a factor for correction of the recorded death-rate of the 
Peabody Buildings, and this is done by the method introduced by 
the Registrar-General in his Annual Summary for 1883. 


] TABLE III. 





Mean Annual Population of 
Death-Kate for ee : 
England and Wales, | Peabody Buildings in 


Calculated 
Number of Deaths. 

















Ages. 1871-80. 1889. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Under). i252 68°14 1,661 1,779 | 113718054 | 103°35990 

Bylo ee heed 6°67 1,547 1,507 10°31849 9°34340 
LOS 1 Be o tcceheres 3°69 Tl as 1,198 4°10435 4°14326 
T= 20 Bee ise 812) eae 424676 3°94761 
ZO 2) es csc cebo tees 732 547 690 4°00404 | 4°67820 
ZO—BD  ..ccssersceseee 9°30 1,506 1,726 14°00580 | 14°80908 - 
BEAD vocsssccesceees 13°74 1,268 1,330 | 17°42232 | 15°40140 
co) 20°05 808 873 | 16°20040 | 13°61007 
55—6D oo. sees 34°76 376 448 13'06976 | 12°78592 
Creer Ox Maen. Ges 69°57 146 216 | 10715722 | 18°13712 
75 and upwards | 169708 Als 59 5°91780 9°19397 








9,821 | 10,553 | 212°62748 | 20440993 
Nee 








feo av 


20,374 417°03741 
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The population of the Peabody Buildings is first taken 
(Table III), next the mean annual death-rate for the decennium 
1871-80 is applied to this population, and the calculated number of 
deaths is thus ascertained. Thus if the mean annual death-rate for. 
England and Wales during 1871-80 had held good for the Peabody 
Buildings during 1889, the number of deaths would have been 
417°03741, and the death-rate per 1,000, therefore =O S7t 
= 20°47 = standard death-rate. 

Now the annual death-rate for England and Wales during 
1871-80, was 21°27, and any difference between this and the 
standard death-rate just obtained for the Peabody Buildings must 
evidently be due to the fact that the age and sex distribution of 
the inhabitants of the Peabody Buildings is more favourable to a 
low mortality than that of England and Wales. By dividing 
21°27 by 20°47, we obtain a factor 1°0391, which when multiplied 
into the annual death-rate for the Peabody Buildings will give the 
corrected death-rate. 

I have assumed that the age and sex distribution of one year 
‘holds good in other years, and this assumption appears to be 
warranted by the practice of the Registrar-General, who assumes 
the accuracy of factors obtained for each great town early in the 
decennium, throughout the whole of the decennium. The corres- 
ponding factor for the whole of London is 170615. It follows 
therefore that the age and sex distribution of the population of 
the Peabody Buildings is less favourable to a low mortality than is 
that of the general population of London; and we are justified in 
saying in answer to the statement frequently made that ‘the 
‘““ population living in the Peabody Buildings is a selected popula- 
“tion,” that so far as age and sex distribution is concerned, they 
were in the year 1889 much Jess favourably constituted than the 
population of London as a whole. 

That there is selection of a kind cannot be denied. Only those 
who will conform to certain rules may become tenants of these 
buildings. ‘The dirty and dissolute, even if admitted, will be dis- 
missed when their failings are detected. There is I believe great 
leniency as: to dismissal for non-payment of rent, and ample 
opportunity is given for those temporarily out of work to recover 
themselves. In this respect they are probably more humanely 
treated than those living in small tenement houses not under the 
control of a powerful and philanthropic trust. 

The Metropolitan Association and the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings’ Company do not take any census of the ages and sex 
of the persons living in their block dwellings, and I cannot there- 
fore apply a similar correction to their recorded death-rates. The 
high birth-rate in the. Peabody Buildings would lead one to 
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anticipate that the age distribution of the population of the 
Peabody Buildings would be favourable to a low mortality, and 
that (the birth-rate in the dwellings of the two Companies being 
lower than in the Peabody Buildings) their age distribution would 
be less favourable. An analysis of the population of the Peabody 
Buildings has shown us however that the age distribution is much 
less favourable than might have been anticipated. 


TaB.LE 1V.—Birth-Rate in Block Dwellings and in London. 





per 1,000 Inhabitants for the 
Five Years 1886-90. 


| Mean Annual Birth-Rate 
Peabody Buildings _................... 40°24 


Metropolitan Association ............ 32°98 
Improved Industrial Dwellings.. 35°21 
The whole of London ................. 30°81 


i 





Il.—Births and Birth-Rates. 


In Table V. I have summarised some of the more important 
vital statistics of the Peabody Buildings since they were first built. 
The average birth-rate for the last five years is given in Table IV, 
and it will be seen that it is 30 per cent. higher than that for the 
whole metropolis during the same period. 


















































TABLE V. 
. | Death-Rate 
Birth-Rate | Death-Rate | Deaths under} fom Seven 

Year. Population. per Deaths. per ne hey Chief Zymouic 

=" . , Diseases per 

1,000 Living. | 1,000 Living. | 1,0co Births. 1,000 Living. 
1865 | About goo a | 5 in 2 years — — — 
6 ” a . 7 = a ae 
°67 1,583 — 25 — —- a 
68 1,971 c= | = re = pr 
69 | About 1,971 — hr — aaa — 
70 3d = = = oF RA 
71 | About 3,500 os ars = — sae 
"72 ”? < a3 a ad ‘sas 
73 ” + tis — ae rin 
TA 3,815 — -- 23 (sc. f.) — — 
75 — — | — 20°80 — — 
76 75797 a — 19°02 — -— 
"77 8,658 == | ee 20°30 — se 
°78 9,680 — — 20°76 — oo 
80 9,899 — ~ 19°71 = =e 
81 11,449 — — 17°22 — — 
82 T4,604 45°04 | — 18°42 137°41 — 
83 18,009 41:80 | — 18°60 155°65 
84. 18,453 44°60 —— 19°10 138°69 -— 
"85 20,005 45°16 — 19°60 138°67 — 
°86 20,228 4.2°35 — 19°28 149°48 -- 
87 20,279 41°78 » — 18°72 140°66 — 

*88 20.413 39°61 374 18°47 126°87 3-432 


*89 20,374 39°04 337 16°49 126°57 
*90 20,462 38°41 432 21:11 1 38°67 4347 
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I1I.—Mortaltty from all Causes. 


The preceding table gives the death-rate in the Peabody 
Buildings since the year 1874. Great care has been taken to 
include the deaths of inhabitants of these buildings occurring in 
hospitals and infirmaries. During 1588, out of a total of 374 
deaths, 59 occurred in hospitals and infirmaries; during 1889, out 
of 337 deaths, 58 occurred in hospitals and infirmaries ; and during 
1890, 70 out of 432; or an average of 16°3 per cent. of the total 
deaths. 


TasLe VI.— Mean Annual Death-Rate per 1,000 Inhabitants for Groups 




















of Years. 
Seven Years Five Years Four Years 
1874-80. 1881-85. 1886-89. 
MAMMA CARSE i he Sons tan Pade pun Bigeci swoon. bas 22°41 20°66 L9:11 
Pes OGG GU CINGS asic si decease. 20°53 18°59 18°79 
Improved Industrial Dwellings ........ — — 12°46* 
Dwellings of Metropolitan Association — — , 15°74 





* No hospital deaths included. 


If we apply the factor of correction already obtained, we obtain 
the following results, comparing the corrected death-rate of the 
Peabody Buildings with that of London :— 


Taste VII.—Comparison of Corrected Death-Rates of London and 
of Peabody Buildings. 





Average 
vive vears| 1886. | 1887. |. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
1881-85. 

Dh) ee 21°93 Ziel? 20°81 19°64 18°47 21°70 


Peabody Buildings ....| 19°34 20°03 19°47 19°19 17°13 21°94 





IV.—Male and Female Mortairty. 


Of the total deaths during the two years 1888-89, 342 were of 
males and 369 of females, which gives an annual death-rate of 17°41 
per 1,000 for males, and of 17°33 per 1,000 for females. During 
the same two years the death-rates of males and females in London 
as a whole were 19°52 and 16°61 per 1,000 respectively. 

An explanation of the higher mortality among females is pro- 
bably to be found in the fact that a large number of charwomen, 
needlewomen, and other single women of impoverished means live 
in the Peabody Buildings, whose laborious occupations, too often 


combined with insufficient food, do not conduce to longevity. (See 
Table XX.) 
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V.—Mortality at Different Ages. 

We proceed to further analyse the deaths in these block 
dwellings, only premising that inasmuch as with the subdivision 
the number in each group diminishes, the death-rates obtained 
cannot be regarded as equally trustworthy with those for all ages. 
The same remark applies to the deaths from different causes, but 
though the results cannot be taken as conclusive, they at least give 
important indications. | 
TABLE VIII.—Deaths and Death- Bae at es Groups of Ages, 1888-89. 


All 75 and 
O—5. | 5—15.|15—25./25—35./35—45.|45—55. 55—65.|65—75.] up- Age 
Ages. } wards, | State 











Population of Peabody 4 | , 
Buildings (1889) ... [ |20:874|32440 [5867 |2,776 18,226 |2,598 (LOS [iaaq ieee) eaaon 


Total deaths in 1888-89 711| 407| 36) 20| 41! 4617) G2) apeeas 18 
Mean annual death-rate ) 
per 1,000 persons for 











1888-89 in— : 
2 London. acer 17:96 | gs°8 | 3°8.| 3°6| G5) 115 16 Oley sag one ae 


It will be seen that with the exception of the first five years of 
life, the comparison is in favour of the Peabody Buildings, while 
at ages between 35 and 55, the lowness of the death-rate in the 
Peabody Buildings as compared with that of London is very re- 
markable. At the higher ages the same result is obtained, but the 
number of individual facts on which it is founded is so small 
as to necessitate caution in drawing any conclusions from them. 
The somewhat higher death-rate at all ages under 5, implies a 
higher death-rate between the ages of 1 and 5, inasmuch as the 
infantile mortality is considerably lower in the Peabody Buildings 
than in London asa whole. The higher death-rate between the 
ages of 1 and 5 must be linked with the higher mortality from’ 
measles and whooping cough shown in Table X. 

In the following table the infantile deaths in the Peabody 
Buildings stated in proportion to the births, are given for a series 
of years, and are compared with the corresponding rates for other 
block dwellings and for London. . 


Taste [X.—Deaths of Infants under One Year to 1,000 Births. 











1882.) 1883.) 1884.] 1885. | 1886. | 1887.| 1888. | 1889, 1890. 


PSOD AO a rcicceoreznctimeteesis 151 146 | 155 148 | 159 168 | 146 141 168 
Peabody Buildings ....... 137-41 |155°65 |138°69 |13 8°67 |149°48 |140°66 |126°87 |126°57 | 138-67 
Improved Industrial as ne ify 

Dwellings «0... x? a a? 


Dwellings of Bratt ryt 2% ae at a ae 
politan Association 121 
eee mamma aaa a nee rT 





\ 
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Considerable stress may be laid on the persistently low infantile 
mortality in the Peabody and other block dwellings. Infants form 
a very delicate index of the character of the environment of the 
individual, and a high infantile mortality may rightly be regarded 
as indicating unfavourable sanitary or social conditions. The fact 
therefore that the infantile mortality of the block dwellings stands 
at a low figure is greatly in their favour. 


V1I.— Causes of Death. 


In Table A in the Appendix is given a complete statement of 
(a) all deaths classified according to age and sex and causes of 
death in the Peabody Buildings during the two years 1888-89; 
(b) the deaths occurring during 1890 in the Peabody Buildings, 
classified according to the cause of death; and (c) the deaths 
occurring in the block dwellings of the Metropolitan Association 
during 1886-90 classified according to the cause of death. In 
each case the deaths of occupants of these dwellings occurring in 
hospitals and infirmaries are included. 


VIL.—Zymotic Diseases. 


We may take first the deaths from specific febrile or zymotic 
diseases. The death-rate from each of the seven chief “zymotic”’ 
diseases is given in the following table :— 


TasLe X.—Annual Death-Rate from the Chief Zymotic Diseases. 


























ar iph- rj Whoop- iar- 
eoual Pox: fe irlet Dinh Enteric eet apt Diar 
Fever. | theria. Fever. Cough. | Thoea. 
Peabody Buildings 
(mean of two years —_ 0°343 |0°5389 | 0°073 | 1:04 | 0°858 | 0563 
ch: S352) fa aie ie , 


London (mean of two ruse toes : : ; 
eas) eat 0-0005 | 0°226 |0°339 | 0143 | 0549/0553 | 0-568 
Peabody Buildings 
ol eae 
L 


London (1890) seers. — |or1g7 | 0-320 vores 0°724| o'741 | 0-622 

Improved Industrial | 
Dring (weanos | (1 death)| 0°238 |0°149 | 0'062 | 0°344] 0°617 | 0°352 
five years 1886-90)* 

Dwellings of Metro- 
politan Association 
(mean of five years 
LSBB-9O) serceeseevsees 


0°634 | 0°147 | 0°097 | 1:026] 2°052 |0°391 


— 0°222 |0°369 | 0°074 | 0°593/] 07482 | 0°556 


/ 


* It is stated that the returns (on which the above rates are founded) “do 
“not include persons dying in hospitals and infirmaries, but from inquiries 
‘“‘ which we have from time to time instituted, the number of persons removed 
“to hospitals is purely fractional, and the deaths of any such persous would 
“not affect to any appreciable extent the figures supplied to you.” See 
remarks on p. 77. 
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In commenting upon this table I shall confine myself chiefly 
to the Peabody Buildings, as its returns are from official sources, 
and probably more absolutely complete than those of the other 
companies. . 

Comparing the death-rates for the Peabody Buildings with the 
corresponding rates for the whole metropolis for the two years 
1888-89, we find (1) in the first place that the one disease which 
is more closely associated in its origin with local insanitary con- 
ditions than any other, viz., enteric fever, is only about half so 
frequent in its incidence in the Peabody Buildings (as judged by 
the number of deaths). This result 1s important, as indicating 
how the aggregation of a large number of tenements on a circum- 
scribed area has permitted of a more perfect (and in all probability 
better supervised) arrangement of drainage than in the average 
private dwelling house. 

(2.) The table indicates in the next place that the rate of 
mortality from diarrhoea is slightly lower than that for London. 
It would be considerably lower than the rate for the whole 
metropolis, but for the facts that nearly 70 per cent. of the total 
mortality from diarrhoea occurs among infants, and the Peabody 
Buildings have an excessive proportion of infants. Stated in 
proportion to births, during the two years 1888-89 the number of 
deaths of children under 1 year of age from diarrhoea in the 
Peabody Buildings was 4°36 per t,000 births; in the whole of 
London during the same period, 13°44 per 1,000 births. 

(3.) In the third place, the indication as regards diphtheria is 
less favourable, the death-rate from this disease being higher in 
the Peabody Buildings than in London. Probably this greater 
fatality from diphtheria is ascribable rather to the facilities for 
personal communication, and the occurrence of direct infection 
from sick to healthy, than to any special insanitary condition, an 
assumption which is favoured by the very low death-rate from 
enteric fever. 

(4.) The last point bearing on Table X to which we need draw 
attention, is the fact that the diseases which are par excellence due 
to direct infection from person to person (with the exception of 
small pox) show a much higher rate of mortality than in the whole 
of London. This is shown very markedly in the case of measles 
and whooping cough, which are treated at home, and to a less 
extent for scarlet fever, nearly all cases of which are removed to 
the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums’ Board. Such a result 
might have been anticipated, owing to the difficulty of isolating one 
tenement from another, and the ease with which personal contact 
occurs in the playground or on the staircases of the dwellings. 

In order to give a complete view of the fever statistics, I 
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append (Table XI) a statement of the number of cases admitted 
into the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums’ Board during the 
last three years, which has been extracted for me from the weekly 
returns of the Board during that period :— 


TaBLe XI.—Cases Admitted into the Asylums’ Board Hospitals. 










Admissions 


Number of Cases admitted from : 
per 1,000 of Population from 








Peabody Buildings. Metropolis. {| Peabody Buildings. Metropolis. 








Scarlet fever— 


1°03 
eDUN casters 82 los 
POs cdiasdegie =, bss 147 1°48 
Diphtheria— 
i ea eee 1 mas 
43)» Sa ee 5) O'16 
EH) Se te 11 O14. 
Enteric fever— 
PISO fase sancseee seh 0 Bac 
ch) aes ies 3 0°07 
10 OS ee oe 5 0°24 





It will be seen from this table that the admissions to the 
Asylums’ Board hospitals from the Peabody Buildings were, on the 
average, for scarlet fever, four times as numerous in proportion 
to population; for enteric fever, as numerous; for diphtheria, 
more than twice as numerous as for the whole metropolis. The 
mortality from the same diseases is however, for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria about one-and-a-half times as great, and for enteric 
fever about one-half of that of the metropolis. It s reasonable 
to assume that the difference between the two indications is owing 
to the more complete removal of infectious cases to hospital in the 
case of the Peabody Buildings. 

The figures for measles and whooping cough may be stated in 
another way. It is well known that the chief mortality from these 
two diseases occurs under five years of age. Thus, as shown in 
the following table, during the year 1888 91°4 per cent of the total 
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deaths from measles, and 96°5 per cent. of the total deatlis from 
whooping cough in England and Wales, occurred at ages under 5. 


TABLE, SLI. 





Total Deaths at | Percentage of Total Deaths occurring from each Disease. 











all Ages ge 
in England and j 
Wales. Under 1 Year.| 1—3. s—5. | O—5. | All higher Ages. 
Measles ............0... 9,784 20°2 54°9 | 16°3 | G14 8°6 
42°3 | 10°2. | 96°5 ep 


Whooping cough 12,287 44°0 





Tt will be well therefcre to state the death-rate from these two 
diseases in proportion to the number of children living aged O0—5. 
This is done in the following table, and the result shows that a 
portion of the excessive mortality from measles and whooping 
cough in the Peabody Buildings is due to the excessive proportion 
of children under 0, though even when this source of error is 
eliminated, there remains an excess of mortality from these two 


diseases in the Peabody Buildings. 


TABLE XIII. 


rrr e reer ree EL EE SES ET ST ST ST SA 





Peabody Buildings. Metropolis. 
Estimated number of persons living aged 3 440 6 
: é kK a9 
0-2-8 LBQEBO) cscs beer tee ee , atc 
Total deaths during the two years 1888-89 
from— 
Measles n.whecsicnst essed athena eee | 43 45733 
Whooping cotigh =...%....00, caer eee | 35 4,780 
Mean annual death-rate per 1,0c0 living | 
aged O—5 from— 
EGOS C8 SP eS on cincsacs ech fitivent ghee ae eee 6°25 4°31 
o : 
Whooping coughiacaiticSasa..cue Cen 508° 42 
, Mean annual death-rate per 1,000 of all ages 
from— 
Measles. .....:..... : 7 
sn enond tanec ite ce sche eer one a 1-04. O°549 
WW Oop iron Wah. eset ee ke 0858 O°553 


VUI.—Tubercular Diseases. , 


Of the remaining diseases, tubercular diseases, and especially 
_phthisis, offer the most important indications. The influence of 
the prolonged breathing of a vitiated air in’ the causation of 
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phthisis is well known: ceteris paribus phthisis being most preva- 
lent among those who are badly housed, in ill-ventilated over- 
crowded rooms, where light and air have difficult access. The 
iufluence of occupation must however not be lost sight of. The 
vitiated character of the air breathed by very many occupants of 
the Peabody Buildings during the eight or ten working hours of 
each day, ofttimes in cramped attitudes of body, as among type- 
setters, tailors, needlewomen (see list of occupations, p. 90), must 
have a considerable effect in the same direction. The following 
table compares London as a whole with the Peabody Buildings. I 
lay no stress on the apparent excess of the death-rate from phthisis 
in the dwellings of the Metropolitan Association: these returns 
were furnished to the Secretary by the superintendents of each 
building, and they would be likely to return as ‘“ consumption” 
other wasting diseases as well as phthisis. 




















TABLE XIV. 
Total Number Annual Death-Rate 
Mean of Deaths from per 1,000 from 
Popula- 
ton Other Other All 
‘ Phthisis.| Tubercular | Phthisis.| Tubercular | Tubercular 
Diseases. Diseases. | Diseases. 
London (1888-89) ........... 4,317,329|15,207 | 6,667 | 1°761| o°7 74 2°535 


oy 20,337| 74 33 | 1819] o811 | 2630 


Peabody. Buildings (1890) 20,462 49 16 | 2389] 0782 3-141 
Dwellings of sion (are | 
5; 





tan Association (five 55388 56 | 9 | 2°079| 0297 2°358 
years, 1886-90)............ 





It will be seen that the Peabody Buildings show a slight excess 
when compared with London as a whole. When compared with 
the more central districts of London they come out more favour- 
ably. Thus during 1889 the death-rate from all tubercular 
diseases in St. Giles’ was 30 per 1,000, as compared with 2°59 per 
1,000 in the Peabody Buildings. The figures for 1890 are not so 
favourable. Lam not able to compare them with the corresponding 

‘figures for the whole metropolis, but there is reason to believe that 
these will likewise be above the average. 

I had hoped to be in a position to compare ee statistics of the 
cottage dwellings on the Shaftesbury Park Estate, Battersea, with 
those of the Peabody Buildings, and we should then have had an 
excellent illustration of the results attained by the housing of 
artisans and labourers by philanthropic or semi-philanthropic 
bodies under two different sets of conditions. This however has 


proved to be impracticable; and the next best thing appears to be 
G2 
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a comparison, as given in the following table, of the death-rates 
from the more important diseases in Battersea (four-fifths of whose 
population probably belongs to the industrial classes), with the 
corresponding rates in the Peanody Buildings. 





TABLE XV.— Comparison of Special Death-Rates of Battersea and Peabody Buildings. 


Annual Death-Rate per 1,000 from Deaths 
of Childre 
on under — 
= Ae One Yea: 
lig oh mare Scarlet} Diph- |Enteric MiieGp Diar- | All to ¥ 
MO ee: Veatte Fever. | theria. | Fever. Measles. ane rhoea. |Causes T,OCO~ 
Diseases. pir - Cough. ; “| Births. 7 























— 


Oe ae 181,647|1°526 | 1°104 |0°122 |o"142 |0°092 | 0°646 | 0°662 |0°626 15°15] 142 . 


Peabody Build- 
ings (1888 and +} 20,337] 1819 | o'811 |0°343 |o"539 |0°073| 1°04 | 0°858 j0°563 |1748] 127 
Ice erent On 


The comparison shows that the death-rate from all tubercular 
diseases is exactly equal in the two populations compared, though 
that from phthisis alone is somewhat higher in the Peabody 
Buildings than in Battersea. In infantile mortality, and in mor- 
tality from enteric fever and from diarrhosa—three delicate tests 
of the sanitary environment of the individual—the Peabody 
Buildings compare very favourably with Battersea; but they com- 
pare unfavourably as regards other zymotic diseases. We have 
seen that in the case of the Peabody Buildings a high birth-rate 
does not necessarily imply an age distribution of the popula- 
tion, which is favourable to a low Tioreliee Although I am not 
able to test the fact, probably the same does not hold good for 
Battersea, and it is interesting to note therefore that the birth- 
rate of Battersea during 1888-89 was 33°7 per 1,000, as compared 
with 30°5 for London. 





IX.—Deaths from other Causes. 


It is hardly necessary to pursue the examination of the vital 
statistics farther. The following table, which gives a summary of 
Table A in the Appendix, so far as it relates to 1888-89, will enable 
the comparison to be pursued by those who are interested in it. 
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TaBLE X VI.—Comparison of Deaths from different Groups of Diseases. 





Total Deaths during 
Annual Death-Rate 
































2 Years,| 5 Years, | 2 Years, per 1,000 Persons in 
1888-89.} 1886-90. | 1888-89. 
Peabody ek Peabody hie 
. al * an 
Build: Association OY oe Association London. 
mgs. | Dwellings. ngs. | Dwellings. 
1. a. Thesevenchief zymo- ae : : 
tic diseases ........ OM 59 aug A ea eee ed ES 
6. All other specific fe- 9 9 hose 4 bn, 
brile diseases ........ i i2 8 2, GL e298 Cae Calg 
2. Parasitic diseases ............ -- I 177) — — 0°024 
SJ.) LMDELIOW Baek © sieeve: i ave 905; — =e O°105 
4. Constitutional diseases .... | 132 its 30,7341) 3°236| 2°784 | 3°559 
5. Developmental __,, cad anh ey33 23 10,296} 1°544| O°854 | 1191 
6. Local diseases— 
a. Diseases of nervous \ 69 a 18,176} 1691} 2°079 | 2°104 
MELON). s55uc~05.ysde4s i 
4}. Diseases of circula- 2 : , : 
aan \ 35 17 | 12,903] 0858] 0-631 | 1-494 
ce. Diseases of respira- = moe Seas “AQ ; 
ae ‘| 167 | 121. | 31,883} 4'094| 4491 | 3-692 
d. Diseases of diges- , : a ; 
Prise. 26 20 8,652} 0637) O'740 | 1002 
e. Diseases of lympha- 
tic system and 2: — 212; — — 0°025 
ductless glands 
. Diseases of urinar 3 . ‘ Bd Gah. ; 
5 SSy AOI iii es- a: Z a ‘: ey Bee hada Sens 
g. Diseases of repro- bs Payee oe ‘ 
ductive system Fs ; adh at 
h. Diseases of organs $a — ra a 0086 
of locomotion... 
i. Diseases of at 4 wy! 5Oy | — i 3 nee 
mentary system 
IMERITOUGTICS. Yess dceisiciosonseovs es 15 sy Sey o3674 07779 | 02688 
8. Ill defined oe not speci- 31 18 2,784 0760} 0-668 | 0322 
PEG CAUSES cir. -i.y.05 08 i 
Deaths from all causes .... | 711 An4 Bien £7572 }, LO:745 elt 9796 











X.—Density of Population. 


Having stated the relative incidence of various diseases on the 
population of the Peabody and other block dwellings, we may 
further examine the population of the Peabody Buildings, 
especially as regards their degree of aggregation and the chief 
occupations in which they engage. In T'able XVII is stated the 
population of each of the Peabody Buildings; the area of (1) 
the entire ground in which each building stands, and (2) of the 
ground on which the block dwelling is built; the number of 
persons housed in each building upon an acre of ground; and 
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the corresponding number of persons per acre in the registration 
district in which each Peabody Building is contained. 

The average density for all the Peabody Buildings is 951 
persons to an acre, as compared with 58 persons to an acre in the 
whole of London: the variations in the Peabody Buildings being 
between 463 persons to an acre in Bermondsey, and 1,132 in 
Whitecross Street. This difference is explained by the fact that 
the Bermondsey Peabody Building is three-storeyed, whereas the 
Whitecross Street Building is partly fiverstorey oe and partly six- 
storeyed. 

Dr. Farr’s views on the relation existing between density of 
population and rate of mortality are well known. The final 
formula in which he embodied these views 1s as follows :— 


dene (o i a 
D 


1.e. the mortality of districts is nearly as the eighth root of 
their densities. (Supplement to the 35th Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, p. clviii.) 

At the time when Dr. Farr first showed the close relation- 
ship then existing between density of population and mortality 
(5th Annual Report of Registrar-General, p. 420), Peabody 
Buildings were not in existence, and it seems therefore unfair to 
attempt to apply the formula to them. Without entering further 
into the discussion of this point in the present paper, I will 
content myself with stating that it is gratifying to learn that the 
prevalent notion that increased density of population necessarily 
implies an increased mortality is quite unfounded, judging by the 

experience of the Peabody Buildings. Thus during the year 1889 
_ the number of persons to an acre in London was 58, in the Peabody 
Buildings 751. What ought to be the death-rate in the Peabody © 
Builds that of London being 17°4 per 1,000? - 


75] \ 0-11998 
58 


Consequently m' = 24°21, 


GN = 174 (Se 


But the actual death-rate of the Peabody Buildings was 16°49 
per 1,000. Hence the actual death-rate was 7°72, or 31 per cent. 
lower than the death-rate calculated on the assumption that 
mortality varies with density of population according to Farr’s law- 
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TABLE XVII. 

















Area in Square Feet of Persons 
Popula- : . ies vs iat a ine 
Peabody Building. ae a) Sexe Gh The By oes psa ke ena 
x the wees | (1889). | Peabody Building 
Dwelling stands. itself. is contained (1581). 
Bermondsey ................ 287 27,000 10,920 | 463 78 
-Bedfordbury ........ anes 636 31,545 14,428 | 878 78 
Blackfriars Road. ........ 1,316 125,000 41,700 | 459 167 
CIGCIBGAT octedsscssscdeceooresss 225 13,616 6,300 720 102 
Clerkenwell  .:..:........... 917 45,560 23,695 | 876 : 186 
Great Wild Street........ 1,435 63,360 29,250 | 986]. - 185 
Relimgtoni. it). tccccacte 1,232 40,000 28,707 | 766 91 
Little Coram Street .... 844: 64,500 ‘| 18,600} 674 185 
Old Pye Street. .......:.... 985 | 43,000 | 22,650] 997 216 
Ut: (ne 1,441 81,641 33,750 | 769 73 
IPMN See fechas a0... 2,213 173,390 63,300 | 556 73 
POPUL crass. oe sapecensoee sen 688 44,300-..1 18,800 | 646 103 
Southwark Street ........ 1,095 65,849 ,27,000 | 724 167 
PIpaLelS F.....2........088, 22 13,682 10,894 | 707 176 
Stamford Street............) 1,293 90,000 33,600 | 626 62 
Westminster ................ 593 2.3500 15,856 | 1,097 216 
Whitechapel ............:... 1,181 68,955 27,268 | 714 L7G 
Whitecross Street. ........ 3,825 147,127 82,290 | 1,132 . 186 














20,374 | 1,182,025 |504,008 | 751 | 49 (London) 


~ 





It will be seen from the above table that the amount of open 
space within the curtilage of the Peabody Buildings varies con- 
siderably in different cases. In five out of the eighteen it is 
smaller in amount than the area covered by the buildings them- 
selves, in the remaining thirteen it 1s considerably more than this. 
Taking the average of all the buildings it forms 57°4 per cent. 
of the total acreage in which the buildings stand. 

The following table gives some further information bearing on 
the question of density of population and other points. The total 
number of tenements is 5,071, the number of rooms 11,275 (not 
including wash-houses and other offices common to several tene- 
ments). The number of blocks in each building varies from 3 in 
Spitalfields to 33 in Whitecross Street. Of the blocks, 6 are of 
three storeys, 44 are of four storeys, 126 of five storeys, and 36 of 
Six storeys. 

The mode of tenure of the tenements may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1889, out of 5,071 separate tenements, 76 were of four 
rooms, 1,790 of three rooms, 2,396 of two rooms, and 809 of one 
room. 


Taste XVIII.—Details of Blocks, Tenements, Rooms, and Weekly Rentals in Peabody 
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Buildings (1890). 


Number | Number Waa pate! 






































Number of Storeys, | Number ph 










BCPA ae a of poe parce including of Rental fi 

Mon: | mente, | Booms. Labia Room Ground Floor. Blocks. Tea 
i &. 

Spitalfields ............. 243 60 126 | 4°0 19 4 3 3a 
AT SHIVOUOM  csrnevessartenes 1,244} 293 632 | 4:2 2°0 5 9 4 
Shadwell’ ....,....0:.... 720 | 198 416 | 3°6 137. aes 4 3 
3 blocks, 5 storeys 
Westminster............ 598 | 146 309 | 4't 165 | 2’ eee 5 ce 
) and laundry 

OCS 0S, ce-nciceavecstgeese 229 67 182.) 374 tye 4 4 3 
Bermondsey ............ 271 a2, 144 | 3°8 19 3 6 4 

Old Pye Street........ L005 eae 5fo-| 37 17 5 9 48 

Blackfriars Road....| 1,331 | 367 Ti 2 | angt6 1: say: Y7 ea Baa aa iB 4a 

Stamford Street ....| 1,821 | 352 EASE Bee: : 4 4 
Southwark ,, .:..| 1,086 | 264 600 | 4'1 4 
PAMLiCO seerseesersee 2,182 | 527 | 1,282] gx | 1 {fs i Hooks 4 Ae js 5 
Whitechapel............ ITF yt B00 628 | 3°9 : 5 

Bedfordbury............ 633 146 362 43 ik r es F eee i. 5 5m 

b 2) 

Great Wild Street | 1430] 347 | 808) 4x | 1 8 fay 13 thie 

Orchard Street........ 1,461 | 396 861 | 34 6 15 | 4 1 
Whitecross Street 3,821 | 843 1878 sea eee eo{|! : Teer : teh 2 tss 5 
Clerkenwell wo... 937 | 228 | 514 | 4c flea its Wiles eer 
Little Coram Street 831 | 205 450 | 4'0 1 : 2 8 5 
4 


20,462 | ,o71 |11,275 | 4:03 | 1°81 212 


Thus, including the 809 rooms which were used both as living 
and sleeping rooms, there are 7,013 bedrooms, occupied by 20,462 
persons, or nearly 3 persons to each room. Now the bedrooms and 
sitting rooms average 13 feet by 10 feet and 84 feet high, giving a 
cubic capacity of 1,105 cubic feet, or an average of 380 cubic feet 
of space for each man, woman, and child during sleep. The single 
rooms occupied as tenements are somewhat larger than the other 
rooms.’ 

‘The number of rooms occupied by each family is of much 
greater importance in relation to health than the number of 
persons living on a given acre, as this fact throws important 
light on the state of each tenement as regards overcrowding. This 
information has been just given, and in Table XVIII the average 
number of persons to each tenement and to each room is given. 


} I am informed by Mr. F. B. Crouch, that in estimating the total number of 
bedrooms as 7,822, I am considerably Heiawe the mark, as owing to the fact that 


large families have preference over small families as tenants, not infrequently al. 


the rooms in two, three, and four-roomed tenements are used as bedrooms. This 
fact would give an increased allowance of cubic space per head during sleep. 
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It would have been much better if I could not only have classified 
the tenements according to the number of rooms in each, but also 
given the average population of each class separately ; but this has 
not been practicable. So far as our knowledge goes, however, we 
are I think in a position to maintain that, given houses properly 
constructed and drained, and given cleanly habits on the part of 
the tenants, increased aggregation of population on a given area 
has no influence in raising the death-rate, except in so far as it is 
accompanied by overcrowding in individual rooms, an event which 
is by no means necessary under the circumstances named. In other 
words, there is no causal relationship between density of popula- 
tion per se and a high mortality. 


XI.— Occupation of Tenants. 


The rental paid gives a very fair idea of the class of persons 
occupying the Peabody Buildings. It averages 4s. 83%d. in all 
the Peabody Buildings; the average weekly rental for all the 
Peabody Buildings varying from 3s. 53d. in Shadwell to 5s. 45d. in 
Bedfordbury. The amount of variation of rental in each Peabody 
Building for tenements of one or more rooms is shown in the 
following table, taken from the Annual Report of the Peabody 
Trust for 1889 :— 












































TABLE XIX. 
Where Situate. One Room. Two Rooms. Three Rooms. Four Rooms. 
Seed. So. Os) 8. CA apse: Sa Geres. oO.) 8.) dos 8,) a 
WHAGIOM b.0..hocatvees: 2 -to2 313 3to38 614 38to4 6 a 
Oar rials sede-ssecccess: Beto, 2.013 (Grohe raw Gini 4 79 — 
EST EOME eee 0scesdeodesosc- ZR”, 3d. | 3 9,000 shou iawn 6 — 
Spitalfields .............. 21:61 3) OS Ag ea a, ety th — 
Bermondsey ............6.-- 23,2 64 —, 4 315 —,,5 °6 ae 
‘Westminster...........000. Aer Gay oo (Oo) 4 Mes Orie => or GO — 
Old Pye Street............ 20°6.;, 9 —|3) GPO |De — 53 6%.3 
Blackfriars Road........ marGi co :—-| 3. Depa sO ha’ O57 54 19 ~~ 
Stamfora Street ........ Jy go = |} 4. 85 4B Now Oba 9 — 
Southwark |); - cts... oo | 4 Sue Op eon, OO -— 
Pinihpotery ka 295,38 -14 6, 6 =1o99.4,-7 6 7 6 
Whitechapel. ............. Be Al Boy An One) Lok Ga — -— 
Bedfordbury _............ Cee Sd Sa Ooo TO eG EON | 7 = t0°7). 6 
Great Wild Street ..|2 6,,3 -|4 3,,5 -|5 -,6 6 — 
Orchard Street............ PIR Sl OVA WIS. GeO OA Mass Tk O 7 §6 
Whitecross Street’ ....)2. 6,3 6/4 33,56) 315 9:,,.6°6\/7 3to7 6 
Cierkenweil ................ tO 4) Os ire ewe aa OU amo Sees, 6 9 a 
Little Coram Street.../2 6',,3 -|5 —,,5 81/6 3,6 6 a= 





The following table, taken from the same report, gives the 
occupation of 5,015 tenants :—’ 


* The difference between 5,015 and 5,071, the total number of tenements, 
represents the number of empty tenements, minus a few instances in which tenants 
with large families occupy more than one tenement. 


‘ 
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“Tanne XX— Occupation of Tenants in Peabody Buildings. 





Bag makers ............ 5 | .French polishers .... 22°) Porters. t:-cqenyesmes 539 
Bakers). Mceauk. Lae Currier eee. 8" | ‘Printers ee 147 
Bookbinders, &c..... 83 | Gardeners............00+ Ll | Sailors: see eeee 18 
Bootandshoemakers 38 | Gasfitters 0.0.0.0... 19.| Scavengers: =. -0n-. 15 
‘Box makers “../........ 28 | Glass cutters ........., 6 | Scripture readers.07° 9 
Brass finishers ........ ADD) Giklatbers'. 2p Bean Ses 12.) Servantsy \..2cneraee 112 
Brewers’ men ..........96 | Harness.makers .... 18 | Shopmen <cc.0.0 60 
Bricklayers’ ........s.0. OS. |) SC WOLOCLS - Cissgs wncctiaes 26 || Smiths wic-.-cacyesenes 50 
Brushmakers _........ Vs -) abourers ivc.<teae. 650. | ‘Soldiers ac /taeessus 22 
Butchers, 44. sier- 20 | Lamplighters ........ 25 | StevedOres,.... cress. 13 
Cabinet makers........ 35 | Laundresses’............ 21 | Stokereeee aes 31 
Cabmen tncaciae.s: 42 | Leather dressers .... 14 | Storekeepers............ 212 
Carmen t..2ii 3c 249 | Letter carriers, 88 Superintendents .... 15 
Carpenters! 2.21. 57 Rescate ages Ta lods Facies cea 102 
Cellarmen .............00. 35 | Lightermen ............ 17 | Tanneraceeeee a 10 
Charwomen ............ 292 |” Machinists 9¢....:2..-: 38 | Ticket collectors .... 10 
Checkers © .....:.:..sters 21 | Mangle women........ 34 | Tidewaiters ............ 10 
Cigar makers ......., LO A SEMI ABO nS, fete 50s dees 19'| Time keepers ........ 16 
Clothworkers _........ LQ) Messengers: 3.2... 20a: 99 | Tin plate workers... 20 
Coachmen and 95 Metalworkers ........ 42 | Turncoceks.......... ee 4 
Stablemen........ Moulders ...........0000+. LO |, Timers: uccsbeabens (22 
COOKS: oar 24 | Needle women ........ 304 | Type founders ........ 8 
COO PETS aac es TOV SIN TESOS- Scare shee 49 | Umbrella makers.... 11 
Cos! ermonge?s ........ 13 | Office keepers. ..:s..1: 10/4) Upholstererascnica:: 26 
Enginemen ............ 57 sie aekers Maes) eee 133 | Various handicrafts 42 
Hngta vers :ccce aes: 5 | Packing casemakers 15 | Waiters........ nape 75 
Envelopemakers,&e. 19 | Painters, &c........... 68 | Warehouse — la- 160 

Harriers -7 22560. 6.1. Pensioners:.....2-ee 29 bounrers. jee } 
Sihacpicictite SEW en tam ten 14 |. Plamberss. tc eee 15. | -Watchmen’ *..,..c.0.. . 380 
Florists cicccweteret secs 11 | Police constables .... 249 KERR 
Total 5,015 





A glance at this table will give a quite sufficient answer to 
those who have asserted that the Peabody Buildings have not 
fulfilled their end in providing suitable homes for the poor. That 
they are occupied by the poor is further demonstrated by the 
average earnings of persons living in these buildings; for it will, 
I think, be acknowledged that persons in the receipt of less than 
248. wages per week do not belong to the highest class of skilled 
artisans. : 

Without committing ourselves to an advocacy of block dwellings 
under all circumstances, it is indubitable that for the large number 
of persons who must live in the central parts of London near 
their work, they form the only possible solution to the problem of 
housing of the poor. For others, doubtless, a cheap workmen’s 
train service and cottages in the suburbs are preferable; and as 
shown by the instance of Battersea, the vital statistics of such 
suburban populations are in some respects more favourable than 
those of Peabody Buildings. But for the untrained and imperfectly 
educated poor, it may be maintained that with the aggregation of a 
number of tenements under a common roof, subject to surveillance 
as to cleanliness of stairs, rooms, and sanitary arrangements, and 





ee 


ee. ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee a ee a ee 
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with a superintendent resident in each building, part of whose duty 
is to prevent overcrowding, probably better results are attainable 
in block dwellings than elsewhere. It must be admitted that such 
block dwellings do not meet the case of the lowest poor. I doubt 
if any class of dwelling will suit them. They particularly object to 
houses in which cleanliness is one of the conditions of continuance 
of tenancy, and in which a fair degree of sobriety is required. 
There is reason to hope however that this residuum ig on the 
decrease. 

While saying so much in favour of block dwellings as one 
solution of an important problem in the central parts of great 
towns, I must draw a distinction between block dwellings and 
block dwellings. Some of these have been run up by private 
companies or even by speculative builders, with an almost complete 
disregard of the laws of health. This is not the time or place to 
discuss the structural arrangements of block dwellings; but it 
will be understood that the preceding remarks apply only to block 
dwellings in which every tenement is well lit and well ventilated. 
The provision of a large amount of window space and of free 
ventilation of both staircases and rooms, and the prevention of 
overshadowing from neighbouring blocks, are essential to the 
wellbeing of the tenants; and unfortunately this has been 
grievously neglected in some of the private block dwellings to 
which I have alluded. It is however quite practicable, and by the 
rigid enforcement of building bye-laws under efficient municipal 
government it might be ensured in every case.? 

The following details of the cost of Peabody Buildings, and of 
the amount of the Peabody Fund in successive years are appended, 
as showing the magnitude of the work which has been accomplished 
by the Peabody Trust :— 


Taste XXI.—Details of Cost of Buildings and Total Cost of 
Peabody Buildings. 








Hats Cost of Buildings. Total Cost. 
of 
Opening. Téneuent Rex Boom, a Nibastent: For Repms 

First Trust— £ £& ts & 

PRIOR IMOIIS AU cpeescver-veeees 1864 == _ — — 

3 ER 1864-85 “2 = — 2S 
PUPIL WL Lis eacs cat shat salcses.oncseasisie 1866 204 Ties Bal be AY, 104, 
WiSGomATStOr 06.066ia.)....0...00 68 231 94: 315 128 
ROSE e350 Nnlebeedese ss pes esbareee °70 151 aT 205 112 
PRE TOUMUGSOY -V-cbiavssereasssccssesssnas 15 113 57 193 90 
SIGVE Bo poUreeG. 8 .-.021....64.65.-- "77 158 76 209 100 


% For particulars on the structural aspect of this question, see a paper by 
Dr. Louis C. Parkes, read at the Sanitary Institute, 11th February, 1891. 
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TABLE X XI Contd.—Cost of Buildings and Cost of Peabody Buildings. | 
Total Cost. 









Date Cost of Buildings. 
of Per 


Per 
Opening. | Tenement. Per Room. Tenement. Per Room. 














————— 


Second Trust— £ £ £ £ 
See WC AVIGRS Me at secbresvoy soot 1871 155 74 193 92 
Stamford Street ...........ss0e0e "75 165 72 219 105 
BOULM WATE) hes.ceoesiosycervcstacteses "76 179 i) 249 109 
PP UPAR 1225 Se oda; svar voreas vuasts aaeant °76 222 91 253 104 
Wihidecha pel) \v,..:sststeeseeeeas 81 202 92 238 108 
CU LOLOUUBY Gres-os-cssseiegtaneance eal 223 90 286 115 
Great Wild Street ................ *82 201 86 258 111 
Orchard Street) 2:0: 2cssineranes 82 Ig 90 255 Lid 
Whitecross Street ............0. °83 187 84. 234 105 
Clerkenwell "42sec °84, 210 93 267 118 
Little Coram Street ........... 85 180 82 290 132 

Average of both Trusts... — Ig 86 241 108 








Total area occupied by Peabody Buildings, 1,182,025 square feet. 
Average cost (including law expenses), 4s. 44d. per square foot. 





Taste X XII.—Peabody Donation Fund. 





























Number Number Average 
Amount of Fund. of of Tenements Population, ar 
Rooms. or Families. Earnings. 
£ spd, AR DALE NS 
ASOD eL Ot COLO Ft 4.50 214 about 900 ae 
‘66. sf) LOSs4T OF FO, TT 450 24. about 900 mies 
BL} Leena Ona. 870 412 1,583 ce 
°68 { ne d a 1,109 511 1,971 under 218. 
69 { sort aay 1,109 sit | aboutthesame| — 
: 178,73 
70 | der hte i 1,241 578 sa about 20 
71 4 eae - a 1,875 882 | about 3)500 ax 
’ 186,733 II ; 
72 { eee Se a 1,875 882 3 1 2 4 
WEST techy Me ReWeNe Mea esi ing 1,875 882, os ae 
A ERNE SEO 2.027 459 nay 2,030 954 3,815 Tee ty 
HED pare OLS, OR TO 4. 2,910 1,378 LueaatD 
(Gurl more nGiro et T 3,988 1,840 rh rs 1 4 4t 
MS (ane LOTTO 6. 5 4,971 24257 8,658 ii aiee 
Wis) mente Oe ACR ay mas 5,170 2,348 9,860 paves aah 
ASICS Or sper ne 5,170 Pe als 9,905 ager fe 
OVE GS Os60 7 aes ie ~ 5,170 2,285 9,899 sue Milles 
(SLT 780448) 29 6,160 2,787 11,459 Tig. ae 
’82 ....| 804,610 19 6 7,829 ay5R 8 14,604 1}: Sieber 
*83 ....) 829,863 15 8 9,693 4,359 18,009 1 ais 
BAF oe NEO BUGS L Se! 13 10,144 yt 9 18,453 Lo. eae 
18D. BS ison 17) 48 10,884. 4,887 20,005 } tee 
4864: 910,068, 03 Nt 11,150 5,014 _.. 820,228 I 398 
(87 50d AG e670" 168.04 afi es Baca 5,014 20,279 T 13 Sage 
88 il MOOR LO20 7 6b 11,275 5,091 20,413 T2080 
89 SA GO4W7890 19). 11,275 5,071 20,374 1’ gig 
GO rAt702 354460 MATE 11,275 B,071 20,462 Bes iPS 
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Allow me finally to summarise some of the chief conclusions 
which the analysis of the statistics of the Peabody Buildings 
justifies :— 3 

XIT.—Summary. 

1. In the year 1889, contrary to expectation, and notwithstand- 
ing the high birth-rate, the age distribution of the population of 
the Peabody Buildings was less favourable to a low mortality than 
that of London as a whole. 

2. The death-rate of the Peabody Buildings averaged about 
2 per 1,000 lower than that of London during the twelve years 
ending with 1885. During the four subsequent years the death- 
rate of the Peabody Buildings has remained about stationary, 
while that of London has shown a further decline; thus making 
the metropolitan death-rate approximate more closely that of the 
Peabody Buildings. 

3. The death-rate at different groups of ages is lower in the 
Peabody Buildings than for the whole of London with the excep- 
tion of the ages O—5 and 15—25. 

4. The infantile mortality is much lower in the Peabody 
Buildings than for all London. During the nine years 1882-90 
it averaged in London 151°9, in the Peabody Buildings 139°2 per 
1,000 births. 

5. The death-rate from diarrhea is slightly lower, and from 
enteric fever only half that of the whole metropolis. 

6. On the other hand, the diseases more immediately due to 
direct infection (scarlet fever, diphtheria, and still more whooping 
cough and measles) are more fatal, and therefore probably more 
prevalent. If the Metropolitan Asylums’ Board would admit cases 
of measles into their hospitals, the mortality from measles might 
be very much reduced. 

7. The death-rate from phthisis and other tubercular diseases 
is slightly higher in the Peabody Buildings than for all London. 

8. Farr’s formula as to the increased mortality with increased 
density of population, has no application to the Peabody Buildings. 

9. The true density that should be considered is the number of 
persons to each room, not the number of persons on a given acre. 
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APPENDIX. 





Taste A.—Causes of Death at Different Ages during the Two Years 1888-89 ; Death 
1886-90 in the Dwelling 


~ Deaths during the Two Y 


Causes of Death. _Under 
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HAAG AOR Sas ob teeter tt cteresea stp: CAT eranereame ae 203 204 
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T. Srl] PO weeececseesssseseeeeessesereeeseneeesenes 
Measles: sratsied tte sissy hte detes ap raeee 
Scarlet fevers...:20:haccucssscatt enced specie 
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body Buildings, and during 1886-90 in the Dwellings of the Metropolitan Association. 
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TasLe B.—Financial Statement for the Year ending 31st December, 1890. 


FIRST TRUST. 


Capital Account. 


Drsit— fT Vena. CREDIT— Sr hse, 
Amount as per lst | 500,347 1g 4 | Land and buildings... 268,885 7 - 








FOPOLG Wi., ceemreceesay a Cash at: Bank one 
Balance of income... 7,585.14 7 | “Yand cmevnennne Meee viet 
Ditto at interest, with 
second Trust ....... } sel 
Ditto in hands melt 10 19 10 
SECLELATY «.esseesseereees : 
307,888 10 11 307,883 10 11 
Income Account. 
REcEIPTS— ExPENDITURE— 
Rents— £ s. d. | Rates, gas, water, su- Braet a; 
Spitalfields Estate 1,061 5 — |  Perintendence, and 
Tslingt 3,386 19 9 a 
; i oa i Spitalfields Estate 292 8 8 
Sh ll 1,751 
ie ee z (le ae Islington ,, 1,965 9 6 
tminst ; A) 
estminster , 1,913 10 3 | Shadwell i 842 12 7 
Chelsea 7 622 11 3 ; 
“ : iy Westminster _,, 681 16 10 
313 - . 
ae “i : Chelsea é 3387 6 2 
| treet ,, 3,09 
ee ri Bae Bermondsey _,, 426 138 2 
Interest, &c., on In- 
VestMentss ......csseeee LAG2e1 sue Old Pye Street,, 1,137 11 10 
Expenses of manage- 
MECN. Leonean eee } 458 14 2 


Balance to capital ert) 7538514 7 


13,678 7 6 


———_— SS 


13,678 7 6 


Neeser 


_ 
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TaBiE B Contd.-—-Financial Statement for the Year 1890. 
: SECOND TRUST. 
Capital Account. 


DEprt— £ ee eh CrEpit— Dine tad: 
Amount as per et} go4,442 3 5 | Land and buildings... 964,960 10 8 











TEPOTt ......esereereeeres Cae Bane ie Hae ae 
Balance of income... 21,120 7 7 lavid' thera eee a 
* Ditto in hands of \ 
Due to— 715562011 - secretary. ysis alia 

Public Works Loan } 122,333 6 8 

Commissioners ... 

Lord ee BAod0s — 

and others ........ : 

Piret Trusts ..2..:.:... 38,000 - —- 

965,895 17 8 965,895 17 8 
Income Account. 
RECEIPTS— EXPENDITURE— 
Rents.—Estates— ae s. d. | Rates, gas, water, super- Bo rig) Lb: 


intendence, and re- 








Blackfriars Road... 3,849 4 —- pairs.—_Estates— 
Stamford Street ... 4,052 12 6 Blackfriars Road... 1,390 6 2 
’ Southwark Street... 3,204 13 9 Stamford Street .... 2,119 8 6 
IEEMERCEY?. oSass4 5-5) arhueeae 6,979 Zo = Southwark Street.... 1,033 10° 3 
Whitechapel ............ 3,496 12 3 PUM LLCO emis corsacy 2,004 3 4 
Bedfordbury ............ 2,048 14 6 Whitechapel ........ L378 oe 
Great Wild Street.... 4,544 6 —- Bedfordbury ........ 59219 1 
Orchard Street ........ 5,117 10 9 Great Wild Street 1,350 15s 3 
Whitecross Street... 10,967 4 - Orchard Street ... 2,189 - 7 
Clerkenwell ....... ae 3,057 13 «6 Whitecross Street 4,677 410 
Little Coram Street 2,784 10 3 Clerkenwell ............ 924 2, 5 
Little Coram Street 797 7 8 
Interest on loans, Xc..... 9,618 138 
Expenses of manage- 
PIRGIL GL, Wee eauh fasvennvescnans } B03 Last 
i Balance to capital ac- 
if POU Ea seh eshoobsots.nias ens 220% Cod 
‘s 7 : 
50,052 3 6 | 50,052 3 6 
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Discussion on Dr. NEwsHOLME’s PAPER. 


THe PresipDENT intimated that much credit was due to Dr. Newsholme 
for his evident care to secure accuracy, and the cantious and logical 
manner in which he had dealt with one of the leading questions of 
the hour, the housing of the poor. The problem was one not easy 
of solution in London, from its vast extension, which rendered it 
difficult to determine whether it was most expedient and practicable 
to build on the surface or to tower upwards on restricted areas, 
from economic and similar conditions, to suit the circumstances of 
those who desired to secure the healthiest abodes with the closest 
proximity to their work. The figures collected showed that lofty 
buildings, in exceptionally good hygienic conditions, and with 
judicious arrangements for their management, fulfilled their pur- 
pose in a satisfactory manner; but they cover but a small portion 
of a very large question, and in no way touched the contention 
underlying Dr. Farr’s law. He, the President, could give several 
striking examples within his personal knowledge where the pressure 
of population on a confined area was attended with sickness and 
death, both of which were materially diminished by simply 
relieving the overcrowding, all other conditions remaining un- 
changed. This, however, in no way diminished the value of . 
Dr. Newsholme’s contribution to our Proceedings, which would be 
very useful as a guide for the future, and entitled him to all the 
commendation he would doubtlessly secure. 


Mr. Nort A. Humenreys congratulated Dr. Newsholme and 
the Society upon the very valuable paper which he had read. It 
_ Was a paper which was the result of much laborious work, and 
he believed it to be almost the first instance in which an active 
medical officer of health, representing the new school of health 
officers, who devote their whole time to sanitary duties, had read 
a paper before the Society. He sincerely hoped that Dr. News- 
holme’s example would be followed by others. The subject of the 
mortality in Peabody Buildings was one in which he felt peculiar 
interest. More than thirteen years ago he undertook to write for 
a medical journal a paper on this very subject. At that time he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Crouch, and it was in great measure 
owing to their intercourse that Mr. Crouch was induced to under- 
take the collection of the statistics that had been placed before the 
Society by Dr. Newsholme. Before that time the returns of deaths 
were made by the superintendents, and were very incomplete, and 
there was no attempt to bring into account the hospital deaths. 
He ventured however to think that Dr. Newsholme was inclined 
to attach rather too much importance to these statistics of im- 
proved dwellings, and he (Mr. Humphreys) was convinced there 
was a great deal still to be done before any really useful com- 
parison could be instituted between the mortality of any such 


~~ 
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buildings and that of the whole of London. He was quite sure 
that a very large portion of the hospital deaths remained out of 
account, and, practically speaking, no workhouse deaths were 
brought into it. It might not perhaps be generally known that 
in London there was an increasing number of deaths recorded in 
the workhouse infirmaries. The percentage had steadily increased 
from g per cent. ten years ago to 13 per cent. now. If it were 
borne in mind that the Peabody population was essentially a 
working population, its due proportion of workhouse deaths must 
be at least 20 per cent., and therefore he was inclined to think 
that at least 20 per cent. should be added to Dr. Newsholme’s 
rates of mortality for the proportion that really occurred in 
workhouses. ‘l'he residents of the Peabody Buildings were un- 
doubtedly specially selected. They were peopled with the work- 
ing class in work, who, if they fell out of work, notwithstanding 
the liberality shown by the trustees and their agents, had to leave 
the Buildings, finally gravitated to workhouses, and there died. 
He was therefore sure that any attempt to compare the rates of 
mortality in such dwellings with those of the general population 
involved the risk of very serious fallacy. Dr. Farr did not require 
defending, but with regard to his so-called law of density, it must 
be remembered that his calculations were based upon thirty years’. 
statistics, ending with the year 1870. During that whole period 
the death-rate in England was practically stationary, and the 
relation between density and mortality was constant in a re- 
markably continuous degree. The Public Health Acts of 1872 
and 1875 may however be said to have repealed Dr. Farr’s law of 
density. During the years 1871-80 the death-rate fell from 22°3 
to 21°4, and in the last ten years, 1881-90, it had further fallen to 
1g per 1,000, and the principal decline had occurred in the largest 
towns, thus changing the relation of mortality to density. In 
accordance with the Census Act of 1890, an attempt was about to 
be. made to ascertain the numbers of families occupying less than 
four rooms. He thought that this information would open up 
possibilities in the way of density calculation which had never 
been opened before, and would enable medical officers of health 
to construct new statistics of density which would be of in- 
calculable value. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that Dr. Farr’s law was applied 
to a very different state of things from that existing in the 
Peabody Buildings. It was not deusity in well regulated and well 
sanitated buildings, but density in the crowded unsanitary decay- 
ing buildings of large cities, and therefore he did not think that 
Dr. Farr’s law was at all affected by any evidence arising out of 
the facts which were gathered from the results of the Peabody 
Buildings. His object in rising was to call attention to one fact 
drawn from the statistics which he thought would be of interest, 
especially tc Mr. Martin. It would appear from the statement 
under the head of “ Mortality from all causes,” that during the 
three years which the record covered the proportion of the 
mortality among the Peabody population which occurred in public 
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hospitals was a fraction of one-fifth, viz., 19°5. He did not know 
how far that calculation would apply more generally, but it was a 
valuable one, and in the table which followed the mortality in the 
four years 1886-89 was, in the Peabody Buildings, 18°8, in the 
Industrial Dwellings, 12°5, and in the dwellings of the Metro- 
politan Association, 15°7; but in the latter two the deaths in 
hospital were not included, and therefore in each of these two 
cases at least 20 per cent. had to be added if the proportion was 
the same as in the mortality in the Peabody Buildings. 


Dr. NewsHotmE: Only in one of those cases. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that in the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion then the deaths in hospitals were included. In that case it 
was a remarkable fact that in the Peabody Buildings the mortality 
was 18°8, and in the dwellings of the Metropolitan Association 
15°7.. That very wide difference arose probably from a different 
method of recording, and it was rather important. He thought 
that one of the great advantages of this paper was that it ought to 
provoke inquiry extended over a much larger number of similar 
buildings in different parts of the country, so that they might 
learn whether that class of buildings was of advantage to the 
population in the points of health and longevity or not. Dr. 
Newsholme had expressed an opinion that in the centre of London 
it was an essentially inevitable method for providing for the 
labouring population; but he had also shown that, as in the case 
of Battersea, if the labourers could live in a different style of 
buildings under different circumstances at a short distance from 
the crowded centres of the metropolis, and could proceed backward 
and forward daily to their work, their health was better and their 
life was prolonged. The Society could scarcely have a more im- 
portant question for examination. It seemed from the paper that 
as regards enteric fever and diarrhoea the Peabody Buildings 
showed a favourable return, although the latter of those’ diseases 
affected an excessive proportion of children existing in the Peabody 
FPuildings. That excess of children was a remarkable feature. 
Why should that excessive proportion exist? There seemed to be 
a large number of single men occupying the Peabody Buildings, 
and he thought the subject was worthy of examination. He hoped 
that Mr. Crouch would favour them with information upon that 
point. It appeared to him that there was some peculiarity in the 
distribution of the population in those buildings. Dr. Newsholme 
had stated that in the first year of life the mortality of the children 
was in favour of the Peabody Buildings, but that in the four 
years from 1 to 5 there was an excess of mortality. It would 
appear from those statements that the buildings were liable to 
promote disease and consequent mortality from the close contact 
of families gathered together in them, so that whilst in one respect: 
they had a healthier and more comfortable habitation, they were’ 
exposed, more particularly the junior portion, to the infection of 
those diseases—measles, whooping congh, diphtheria, &c.—which 
counteracted in some respects the other advantages, such as the’ 
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provision of water, cleanliness, ventilation, &c., enjoyed by the 
inmates. He hoped that the paper would provoke inquiry into 
these subjects for the benetit of the working population, for the 
promotion of whose comfort and improvement the Royal Statistical 
and so many other societies were banded together, and he believed 
not without success. 


Mr. F. H. Janson said, as the deputy chairman of one of the 
three associations whose operations had been commented upon by 
Dr. Newsholme, he was glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
his commendation of the paper which had been read, and which 
contained some most valuable statistics. At the same time he 
wished to observe that the comparison instituted between the 
Peabody Buildings and those of the other associations that had 
been named, was to some extent fallacious. The statistics of 
Dr. Newsholme’s paper were very largely derived from the 
experience of the Peabody Trust. The Metropolitan Association 
with which he (Mr. Janson) was connected, was the forerunner by 
many years of the efforts made in the cause of giving the working 
classes better housing. The Association commenced operations as 
far back as 1845, under a charter of incorporation of that year; 
and was established by some leading philanthropists and professors 
of sanitation of that day, in order to show, if it could be shown, 
that decent buildings could be constracted for the dwellings of the 
industrious classes, and still return a fair interest for the outlay. 
The public at large were thus induced to enter the field, and by 
uniting in joint stock enterprise, to assist in providing much better 
accommodation for those classes than could be expected from those 
who were merely actuated by philanthropic motives. In those 
years they had to deal with London as it existed when Field Court 
represented the general character of the habitations of the poor. 
But the Peabody Trust is in the nature of an eleemosynary associa- 
tion. Mr. Peabody, in a great burst of philanthropy, bequeathed 
two large sums of money for the purpose of affording accommoda- 
tion to the poor of London. The Association with which he 
(Mr. Janson) was connected, confined its operation to furnishing 
healthy buildings intended for the artizan class: and the rooms in 
the Peabody Dwellings were let at much lower rents than the 
Metropolitan: Assoviation, or the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company could afford to take. The bequests of Mr. Peabody’s 
will were, as is well known, made with a view to providing better 
accommodation for the poor of Lundon, an expression which could 
hardly be supposed to include the families of workmen earning 
wages approaching 24s. per week, the class which, judging from 
the paper read that evening, are the principal occupiers of the 
Peabody Buildings. The Trustees would have conferred a great 
boon upon the really poor had they placed their buildings in situa- 
tions where poverty existed in a chronic form, but when erected, 
as in some cases they have been, in close proximity to those of 
other associations who have to find dividends, though limited 
ones, for their shareholders, the Trustees expose the latter to a 
somewhat unfair competition, which acts injuriously to the cause 
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of providing good and healthful accommodation for the working 
class at moderate, but still at remunerative rents. 


Mr. W.N. Apter said with regard to Mr. Humphreys’s stric- 
tures, that Mr. Crouch had informed him that in the Peabody 
Buildings every care was taken to include the deaths which 
occurred in the infirmaries of workhouses. Jt must however be 
remembered that if a tenant suffered from chronic illness, it was 
generally the case that he was not able to pay his rent, after a 
little time he would receive notice to quit, and he went to the 
workhouse, and eventually died. But that was a factor which 
only indirectly disturbed the mortality rate. He was sorry that in 
Table III the actual deaths for the several groups of ages had not 
been subjoined to be compared with the calculated number. They 
must all be very careful in dealing with these figures because of 
exceptional circumstances. In connection with the 4 per cent. 
dwelling: in the Hast End of London, there the mortality showed 
a rate of about g per 1,000, but last year it rose to 13 per 1,000. (In 
these Buildings deaths in hospitals were not included.) The matter 
was investigated, and it turned out that four or five children were 
taken ill with measles; they recovered; the first day they went out 
they caught cold and they all died, and that raised the rate of 
mortality for those buildings from g to 13. It might be taken that 
during the last years, 1888-90, there were very great fluctuations in 
the mortality. In 1888 and 1889 the mortality in the Peabody 
Buildings was 375 and 336, but in 1890 it rose to 432, so that 
there were nearly 100 more deaths in 1890 than in 1889. The 
ratios for 1,000 were as follows for London in 1889; the corrected 
death-rate was 18°47, in Peabody Buildings 17'13: but in 1890 the 
rate of mortality in London was 21°7, that was an advance of 3°23, 
and in the Peabody Buildings the rate was 21°94, or an advance 
of no less than 4°8 per 1,000. He understood that that was the 
first occasion when the rate of the mortality of the Peabody 
Buildings was greater than that shown for the whole of London. 
He thought the excess arose from the scourge of the influenza, 
which must be held to be of an infectious character, and which 
would make itself felt more in the Peabody Buildings and many 
other block dwellings than elsewhere. He saw in the analysed 
returns for 1890, the number of deaths from influenza in the 
Peabody Buildings was given as only three, but they must com- 
bine with them the deaths that arose from tubercular diseases, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, &c., which all showed a marked increase 
in 1890. These figures accentuated the fact that the disadvantage 
of these blocks of buildings was, that diseases especially due to 
direct infection were more prevalent there than in other places. 
In that respect those who promoted the cottage buildings were 
doing good work, for they had an immense advantage over huge 
blocks of buildings. He had lately been taking some interest 
in endeavouring to promote cheap fares for the working classes, 
with the view of getting as many as possible to live in the suburbs, 
where alone cottage buildings could be put up. He called the 
attention of the County Council to the desirability of taking 
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advantage of the fact that the leases of important tramways are 
now falling in. The North Metropolitan Tramways, he was glad to 
say, had voluntarily come forward and had intimated to him that 
they would work their tramway cars at low fares in the Hast End, 
not only in the morning and evening, but throughout the whole of 
the day. This paved the way for a like reduction by the omnibus 
and railway companies. 


Mr. F. Henprixks wished to call attention to the remarkable fact 
disclosed by the paper, that in a population which was thirteen times 
as dense as the rest of London, the rate of mortality had not ex- 
ceeded that of the rest of London. He would like to know what 
were the cubical contents per inhabitant of these dwellings, because 
that was a very important factor. 


Dr. NEwsHOLME: 380 cubic feet per head. 


Mr. F. Henprixs asked if the author of the paper had formed 
any opinion of what was the average of the cubical contents of the 
buildings inhabited by the remaining portion of the population, 
in order that it might be seen whether they had more or less 
cubical space in the Peabody Buildings, because he did not think 
that calculation per area was exactly convincing. Although the 
people were apparently more crowded in the densely peopled 
Peabody Buildings, they enjoyed the advantage of open spaces and 
parks just as well as the others. He believed that some people 
who would reform the census returns had been desirous of getting 
at particulars of the cubical contents of dwellings in different parts 
of England. That was perhaps not possible to arrive at now, but 
at the same time the author of the paper might have some data 
with regard to the Peabody Buildings in connection with their 
relative breathing space to each inhabitant as compared with that 
of other dwellings. 


Mr. R. E. Farrant said: As managing director of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Company, he would like to say a few words, especially in 
the absence of Mr. Crouch. Sir Rawson Rawson had asked a very 
pertinent question, why there were so many children in these 
dwellings. He thought he could answer that question from his 
own experience. His company had built about 5,000 cottages in 
the suburbs of London, and had spent altogether over 2 million £. 
In the cottages there was a considerable less density of population. 
The rental of rooms in cottages was very much less than in 
dwellings. The cost of land in central positions was greater than 
in the suburbs, and the cost of building block dwellings was higher 
than the cost of the same accommodation in cottages, and the 
working man who had any regard for the health of his family 
would spend, and did spend, as much of his income as he could 
afford on his home. Taking the rental of the cottages, it was about 
1s. 6d. per room per week. The cost of Peabody and other rooms 
in block dwellings was considerably higher than that. He did not 
think that any capital employed in erect ing working men’s dwellings 
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should pay a higher rate of interest than 43 per cent. If possible 
it should be less. Before the Royal Commission for the Housing 
of the Poor, he contended that the provision of dwellings for the 
working classes was one of the safest of investments, and ought to 
rank with the debenture stock of a first class railway. His own 
company had just received from one of the largest insurance com- 
panies an application for 30,000/. of its 4 preference stock, for 
which the insurance company would pay 123 per cent premium. 
The time was coming, he believed, when the building of artizans’ 
dwellings would have such a financial status that money would be 
got at 34 per cent. With reference to the number of children, the 
practice of his company was, that if a man and his wife without 
children applied for three rooms, the answer was, “‘ No, you can 
only have two;”’ but if a man came with four or six children, he 
was taken in preference to the man with no children. They did 
not think that they came up to their maximum of economic 
occupation unless there were about two persons to each room. 
Sometimes a man wanted to put six people in two rooms; he was 
of course rejected. He had been haunted sometimes by the fear 
that in building block dwellings accommodating 750 or 1,000 
people on an acre, he might be told that the work he was doing was 
tending, not to the ultimate well being of the working classes, but 
to their sickness and degradation. He did not believe it. He 
thought that dwellings built with the full amount of cubic air space, 
with the highest sanitary conditions and conveniences, could be 
extended almost indefinitely, to the great advantage of the com- 
munity. 


Mr. A. H. Battey thought that a word of caution was required 
about comparisons of rates of mortality. The element of age was 
of essential importance in this matter. For example, take the 
cases of New Zealand and Great Britain: in the latter the mortality 
of late years had been about 19 per 1,000, in New Zealand it 
was considerably less; but it must not be assumed that the relative 
rate of mortality of Great Britain and New Zealand was to be 
tested by such comparisons, because there were, so to say, no old 
people in New Zealand, but a great number here. In the same 
way an erroneous impression might be formed if it was said that 
the mortality was so much in Peabody Buildings, and so much 
more in the whole of London. He was not clear whether the 
deaths among the inhabitants of Peabody Dwellings were correctly 
traced among the deaths in hospitals, infirmaries, and other places. 
Rates of mortality did not and could not differ to the extent that 
would appear in some of the tables. 


Mr. Davin F. Scutoss wished to say a word as a member of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Secretary of the Sanitary Committee 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and a Director of the Tenements 
Dwellings Company. The Asylums Board was rather blamed for not 
admitting to their hospitals cases of measles; but they were not 
allowed to do so, because the infection from measles was so rapid 
that before a child could be removed to a hospital the rest of the 
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family would catch the infection. In the 4 per cent. buildings the 
average death-rate so far had been g per 1,000. It was unduly 
high last year in consequence, as Mr. Adler had said, of the death 
of a whole family from measles. Some question had been raised 
as to what might be called the selection of lives in the Peabody 
and similar Buildings. He did not believe that it was true, as was 
frequently asserted, that only well-to-do artizans could get into 
that class of property. In the 4 per cent. dwellings the average 
weekly wages was supposed to he, in one block 15s., and in two 
blocks of the East End Dwellings Company the average wages was 
supposed to be 20s. or less. But the tenants of all well-managed 
blocks were people of comparatively regular habits, fairly free from 
intemperance, and willing to earn regular money. Now that was > 
a distinctly marked selection as compared with tenement houses. 
He agreed with what fell from Sir Rawson W. Rawson, that the 
comparison was not a fair one between old rotten property and 
comparatively new and specially well built property; it was a 
comparison of what he might call unscientific density with 
scientific density. Mr. Hendriks asked what was the cubic space 
in the ordinary tenement buildings; 380 feet was given as the 
average in the Peabody Buildings for children as well as for 
adults. The usual Local Government Board requirements were © 
300 feet, and half of that for children, which was very much lower, 
but, as a fact, the cubic space actually found in a very large 
number of ordinary tenement houses was much lower than the 
Government standard. He would invite the attention of medical] 
officers of health to the extent of overcrowding in ordinary build- 
ings. His company succeeded fairly well, but, when they tried to 
buy up those places and put them into repair, they were outbid 
by the house knackers, who, being allowed to overcrowd the houses, 
could affird to pay a price which a company, treating its tenants 
properly, could not afford to give; in this way their operations 
were checked. 


Dr. 8. R. Lovert said he took very great interest in these large 
model dwellings. He represented a central metropolitan district— 
St. Giles’-—which at one time was very densely populated, but had 
been very much relieved of its population through the operation of 
Lord Cross’s Act. The district had not only been relieved of the 
density of his population, but also of typhus fever. When he was 
first medical officer of health to the district, there was not a single 
year when typhus fever did not break out on the areas of Great 
Wild Street and Little Coram Street, but now it was unknown in 
the district. Under the provision of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1890, he had inspected three of these large blocks of 
buildings which had been erected in those areas; he had visited 
every room, and seen every water-closet, cistern, and dust hole, and 
with the exception of one or two rooms that required limewhiting, 
he had found the whole of the buildings to be in good sanitary order. 
The people in the Great Wild Street block were of a superior 
artizan class. There were a great many babies, because the popula- 
tion consists largely of young or middle aged married adults. 
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Mr. F. B. Croucn said that with regard to the question of selec- 
tion of the tenants, and to their general appearance of superiority, 
Dr. Newsholme’s statement of the occupation of the tenants, and 
the fact that their average wages only amount to 23s. 8d. a week, 
should speak for themselves. As special attention however is 
directed towards keeping the tenants thoroughly up to the mark 
in the matter of cleanliness and order, this in itself is apt to cause 
outsiders to think that the Peabody tenants belong to a superior 
station in life than they do in reality. 


Dr. J. F. J. Syxes said that there was one table in the paper 
which he missed sadly, viz., a table giving the length of residence 
of the persons in the buildings. It was one thing for an individual 
to leave the building and go direct to hospital to die, the hospital 
deaths would include such a case, but another thing for an indivi- 
dual to remove to some other residence and die there or subsequently 
in hospital. For instance, the mortality of a common lodging house 
might appear prodigiously high if the individuals who left the 
lodging house went straight to hospital and died, or abnormally low 
if they went to another common lodging house or other house and 
died at the last place of residence or in hospital after removal from 
the latter. He thought it would be an immense assistance in esti- 
mating the value of the mortality returns if they had a table 
showing the permanency or temporary character of the residence. 
He was afraid that there was a tendency in comparing block 
dwellings and cottage dwellings to confuse the crowding of 
dwellings with the crowding of persons. He did not think that 
Dr. Farr considered his law anything more than a rough estimate. 
It was a comparison of population to square space, but that question 
had nothing whatever to do with the density of buildings; they 
might be half empty. It was not the mere density of buildings so 
much as the density of individuals that tended to increase mortality. 
Everyone who had been in a crowd knows how utterly impossible 
it was to breathe with comfort after half-an-hour’s close’ personal 
contact. That was exactly what took place when dwellings were 
closely packed on a superficies, but when they were built up the 
same number of people were distributed through a larger cubic 
space. Infection by actual contact was favoured by the block 
dwellings, and that was one of the things which in future would 
have to be provided against. At present, beyond the regulations 
of the buildings themselves, there was no power legally to. remove 
infected persons from those dwellings. Legislative provision will 
have to be made to combat the danger of increased spread of infec- 
tion from aggregation of population in block dwellings. 


Mr. G. G. CuisHoim said there appeared to be a general 
agreement in the meeting that Dr. Newsholme’s criticism did not 
apply to Dr. Farr’s law in the form in which it was enunciated by 
Dr. Farr. The meeting had been told that that law was practically 
repealed by an Act of Parliament. That meant, he supposed, that 
the law applied to the average and tolerably uniform conditions 
that prevailed over England when the law was formulated, and the 
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operation of the Public Health Act was to differentiate the condi- 
tions in such a manner that the law was no longer applicable. In 
order to ascertain whether there was a form of the law applicable 
to model dwellings, it would be necessary to compare dwellings of 
this class with others similar in all essential respects, except that 
they differed as regards the density of population—differed, for 
example, with respect to the amount of open space round them or 
within their area. That made it all the more a matter of regret 
that Dr. Newsholme was not able to get the statistics he sought for 
with regard to the Shaftesbury Park Hstate. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr thought it was rather a dangerous matter 
to compare a highly specialised population, such as that inhabiting 
Peabody Buildings, with such a very varied population as that of 
the whole of London. He would suggest that it would be better 
to compare it with a part of London uniformly built on. Some 
evidence had been obtained by the County Council with respect to 
the insanitary areas in the east of London, showing that the ques- 
tion of sobriety was a factor of great importance. The poor Jews 
of the Hast Hnd of London, though living in extremely insanitary 
conditions, were a very sober race, and it had been found that the 
portions of London mostly inhabited by them did not exhibit such 
a high death-rate as would be found among so-called Christians 
under similar circumstances. 


Mr. Joun B. Manrtin, as treasurer of the hospital to which 
undoubtedly any present at the meeting would be carried if they 
were run over as they left the building, ventured to throw out an 
interjection rather than to make a speech. He was very much 
struck by the mortality in hospitals and infirmaries of the inhabi- 
tants of Peabody Buildings, amounting to some 15 to 17 per cent. 
It seemed to be a remarkable fact deserving of investigation. What 
was the explanation of this phenomenon? Had the Peabody 
organisation touched a class of the population which was essen- 
tially different in its ways and modes of thought and habit from 
the population at large, or was it the fact that the conditions of 
their removal in cases of illness were such that they were driven 
to hospitals and infirmaries to die? With regard to the main 
question of the paper, he had been anticipated by previous 
speakers in the suggestion that it was not entirely fair to compare 
the population of the Peabody Buildings or model lodging honses 
with the population at large. In the first place, on Table XVII, 
the superficial area of the various buildings was put down and 
added up. It showed nearly 1,183,000 superficial square feet with 
a population of 20,374; but if they were to put into the hands of, 
a competent architect the problem how to erect one block and 
accommodate 20,374 persons, he thought that considerably more 
than 1,183,000 square feet would be required. There would have to 
be provided room for main thoroughfares and minor thoroughfares, 
as well as for courts and quadrangles, &c. Previous speakers had 
also hinted at the various conditions of life of the population of 
these buildings. He was speaking without experience, but he had 
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always been’ given to understand that there was a well defined 
reluctance in certain classes to inhabit the Peabody Buildings, 
from that want of privacy which they obtained in houses outside 
such organisations, and he took it that it would be only those who 
were more regular in their lives, and whose comiugs-in and goings- 
out would be less subject to invidious remark who inhabited such 
buildings, and their average expectation of life would be con- 
sequently better. He would therefore be prepared to hear that 
the ratio of illegitimate births was very low in those buildings. 
Then again if they considered the effect of destroying a rookery 
in any given area and replacirg it by a model lodging house, what 
was the result? As had been said an ineligible population would 
be crowded out; but where must they go? In many cases they 
must be added to the population of the rookeries round about the 
Peabody Buildings. Large families of poor parents were rejected 
from these model lodging houses because they wanted to crowd 
into three rooms a family for whom four were requisite, and the 
mortality outside the buildings was therefore increased. During 
the reading of the paper he had been very much struck by the 
' fact that it dealt with London in particular, and he thought it 
would be very much to the advantage of the Society if at some 
time Dr. Newsholme or someone else would contribute a paper on 
the subject as illustrated in New York and Philadelphia. In New 
York tenement houses were the rule; in Philadelphia the excep- 
tion. When a person went “up town” in New York to about 
116th Street he was taken by an elevated railway on the level of 
the roofs of acres, or even miles, of tenement houses. He was 
soiry to say that his acquaintance with these was limited to 
looking into the windows. In Philadelphia it was entirely 
different; there every man had his own Jittle house. The two 
different systems of those two great cities were so marked that he 
thought a contribution to the annals of the Society with regard to 
the results of the two systems would be of the utmost value. 


Dr. NEwsHOLME, in reply, referred first to Mr. Humphreys’s 
valuable remarks, whose first criticism was that workhouse deaths 
had not been included. Having gone over the individual schedules 
himself, he could speak to the fact that the workhouse deaths were 
included. He could not speak to all, but so far as inquiry could 
ensure this they were complete. With regard to Dr. Farr’s law, 
he was glad to find that in the discussion it had been generally 
agreed that the law had been abrogated by the sanitary improve- 
ments which followed in the track of the Public Health Act of 
1875. But that was not the general opinion outside the Statistical 
Society, and in medical papers and elsewhere there were constant 
references to the law, as though it held good to the same extent as 
it did twenty or thirty years ago, that density of population was 
the cause of a high mortality. It had even been proposed that in 
any sanitary inquiry the influence of density should first be dis- 
covered by means of Farr's formula, thus ‘“ eliminating the element 
of density from the analysis of the causes of insalubrity.’” This 
evidently pr Benipoeed that density itself, apart from the insanitary 
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conditions which often accompany it, was a cause of high mortality. 
The excessive number of children in the Peabody Buildings was 
‘ partially explained in a foot note in the paper;. large families 
were preferred as tenants of those buildings. Mr. Hendriks asked 
what was the average cubical space per head in ordinary houses ? 
He (Dr. Newsholme) had no figures bearing on this point. The 
only thing that was possible in that direction was to ascertain the 
number of persons living per room, which would be obtainable to 
some extent from the next census. Mr. Bailey struck a note of 
warning as to the fallacies introduced by differences of age 
distribution in the populations compared; but that source of 
fallacy had been already eliminated in the paper, as shown in 
Tables VII and VIII. Mr. Schloss had alluded to a death-rate 
of g per 1,000 in certain tenement dwellings. It was obvious that 
those figures referred to a very artificial population, or the death 
returns were incomplete and therefore untrustworthy. Dr. Sykes 
asked about the length of residence of tenants in the Peabody 
Buildings. Speaking offhand, from a statement furnished by 
Mr. Crouch, there were 100 or 200 tenants in the Peabody Build- 
ings of twenty years’ standing. Whenever a notice had to be 
served about 20 per cent. appealed to the officers to be allowed to 
remain. He took it that Dr. Sykes’s density of individuals and not 
of dwellings simply came to a question of the number of persons 
living in a room of a given size; and there again he hoped we 
shall get valuable information from the forthcoming census. He 
did not entirely agree with Mr. Martin that the building of a 
large block of dwellings necessarily drove people into surr ounding 
rookeries, for he thought a gradual improvement occurred. He 
had to thank Mr. Crouch, sen., and Mr. Crouch, jun., for a very 
large proportion of the information he had been able to lay before 
the Society, and he was gratified that his paper had given rise to 
such a very valuable discussion. 


The PresipENr proposed a very cordial vote of thanks to Dr, 
Newsholme for his valuable paper, which was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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I.—Commercial History and Review of 1890. 


The following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 21st February, 1891, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


“A year of great financial disturbance, but nevertheless, so far 
as this country is concerned, of moderate commercial prosperity ; 
such, in brief, is the record of 1890. It was a year in which trade 
had exceptional difficulties to encounter. In the earlier months 
high rates for money prevailed, and exercised a restrictive in- 
fluence upon business of all kinds. A period of comparative ease 
and quiet succeeded, lasting from March to about the middle of 
July, during which trade and Stock Exchange speculation alike 
showed renewed activity. But troublous times quickly followed, 
and lasted practically to the close of the year. The financial 
difficulties of the Argentine Republic, which had been growing 
rapidly more and more acute, culminated in a revolution which — 
swept the Celman Administration from power. The change of 
government was undoubtedly a change for the better, for the 
Celman gang were rotten and corrupt to the core. Naturally, 
however, it further weakened what little confidence there was left 
in the stability of Argentine finance, and the financial houses who 
had been ministering to the wants of the Government found them- 
selves in a position of great difficulty. Large masses of securities 
which they had taken firm in the hope of being able to retail them 
to investors at a profit, remained upon their hands. These it had 
become impossible to sell except at a ruinous loss, and it was 
equally difficult to obtain advances upon them. Their capital was 
thus locked up, and in order to raise funds to carry on their 
business they were forced to sell consols and other good securities. 
These sales soon attracted attention, and the air grew thick with 
rumours as to the embarrassments of this and that firm and insti- 
tution. Week by week the alarm and distrust thus generated 
deepened, until a climax was reached when, on the 15th November, 
it was announced that the great house of Baring Brothers had 
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been compelled to close its doors. Happily, however, the position 
of the firm had previously been made known to the Bank of 
England, and the governor had thus been enabled to take timely 
measures of precaution. An arrangement had been made with the 
Bank of France for a loan of 3,000,000/. of gold on the security of 
Treasury bills, and a further 1,500,000/. of the metal was obtained 
from the Russian Ministry of Finance by the sale of Treasury 
bonds. In conjunction, moreover, with the Bank of England, and 
acting on its invitation, our large banks and financial institutions 
combined to guarantee the liabilities of the Barings, and these 
protective measures being announced at the same time as the 
failure of the firm, the panic which otherwise would undoubtedly 
have ensued was averted. Still credit received a shock from 
which it has not yet even fully recovered, and trade suffered in 
consequence. And there were other difficulties to contend against. 
Political and financial troubles unsettled and restricted trade with 
South America; in South Africa the collapse of the wild specula- 
tion in mining properties, and subsequent bank failures, imposed a 
check upon all commercial transactions; and in the United States 
tariff and silver legislation combined to paralyse business for a 
time. In the States great hopes had been founded upon the 
passing of the Bills for increasing the silver purchases of the 
Treasury, and upon the McKinley Tariff Act. It was expected 
that the combined effect of these would be to send up prices, to 
stimulate American industry, and to increase the demand for all 
classes of commodities. Accordingly traders and stock exchange 
speculators strained their credit in order to accumulate stocks of 
commodities and securities, which they hoped to be able to sell at 
higher prices later on. But the expected boom did not take place. 
True, the McKinley Act did raise prices. In this respect its pro- 
moters found it only too effectual, for a general election of 
members of Congress was pending, and the constituencies, dis- 
geusted at finding the cost of living enhanced while wages had not 
risen, turned against the Government, and returned a sweeping 
democratic majority. This condemnation of the Act was fatal to 
its success as a measure for stimulating American industry, for 
capitalists, who might have been tempted to establish new or 
extend existing industries had they been assured of the mainten- 
ance of high protective duties, became disinclined to make the 
venture when it became evident that the permanence of the tariff 
could not be depended upon. Instead of trade expanding, there- 
fore, it diminished in volume, and those who had loaded themselves 
up with heavy stocks or entered into onerous future engagements 
found it necessary to press for help from the banks. Many of 
them failed to get the assistance they needed, and as one heavy 
failure after another took place, credit was undermined and 
business became utterly disorgauised. The acute stage of the 
crisis had been passed, and some improvement had set in before 
the end of the year; but the fact remains that for some time our 
trade was injuriously affected, not only by the higher duties of the 
McKinley tariff, but also by the unsettlement of business in the 
States which resulted from that unwise piece of legislation. 
VOL. LIV. PART I. I 
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Against these obstacles to trade must be placed the quietude of 
European politics, for, apart from such minor incidents as our 
dispute with Portugal and the squabbles of the Balkan States, 
there has been nothing to interrupt the peaceful course of affairs, 
while possible causes of future quarrels have been removed by the 
agreements into which the great powers have entered for the 
partition of Africa. 


“In circumstances such as we have indicated it is a matter for 
congratulation that our trade has not only suffered no diminution, 
but, on the contrary, has continued to grow, although certainly 
not to the extent that there seemed reason to hope for at the 
beginning of the year. It is true that the volume of our foreign 
trade was slightly smaller in 1890 than it was in the previous year. 
This is not quite apparent from the Board of Trade returns, but a 
little examination of the figures will make it clear. A comparison 
half year by half year of the imports and exports of 1890 and 1889 
brings out the following results :— 











Imports. 
1890. 1889. Increase or Decrease. 
£ £ £& Per cnt. 


Half year ending 30th June _ ....| 206,927,000 | 207,934,000 | — 1,007,000 | —o's5 
31st December] 243,959,000 | 219,661,000 | — 5,702,000 | —2°6 
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Exports of British and Irish Produce. 








1890. 1889. Increase or Decrease. 
£ £ £ Per cnt. 


Half year ending 30th June _....| 127,556,000 | 119,410,000|}+ 8,146,000 | + 6°8 
31st December) 135,987,000 | 129,525,000|+ 6,462,000 | + 50 
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NSA aaa eran ducts ihe 263,543,000 | 248,935,000 | + 14,608,000 | + 5°9 








The imports of 1890 show, as compared with 1889, a decrease of 
6,709,000/., or 1°6 per cent. The exports of home produce, on the 
other hand, exceeded those of 1889 by 14,608,000l., or 5°g per cent., 
and the aggregate value of imports and exports combined was 
consequently greater than that of the previous year by about 
8,000,000/. In order however to deduce from these figures any 
conclusion as to the value of trade, allowance must be made for 
the movement in prices. When that is done (see Appendix H), it 
is found that of the decrease of 6,709,000. in the value of our net 
imports last year, about 5,000,000/. was due to the lower prices 
paid for the imported produce, and that only 1,700,000l., or about 
O'3 per cent., represents a falling off in quantity. On the other 
hand, we got such higher prices for our exports that if we had 
shipped the same aggregate quantity as in 1889 they would have 
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yielded nearly 15,900,000/. more than was realised in that year. 
As a’matter of fact, however, the increase in value last year, as 
compared with 1889, did not exceed 14,600,000l., and it is evident, 
therefore, that there was a falling off in quantity corresponding 
to the difference between an increase of 15,900,000/. and one of 
14,600,000/., or, in other words, a decrease of about $ per cent. 
Imports and exports combined, there was a decrease in quantity ot 
about 0°4 per cent., which compares with the movement in im- 
mediately preceding years thus :— 


Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 


























Imports Retained Exports of 
for ; H Prod Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. OS nore 
Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
IS003-c.2 dae Decrease 0°31 Decrease 0°51 Decrease 0°39 
gs $ Pee ee ee Increase 11°25 Increase 3°71 Increase 8°08 
88 Se dike bwiti..- Es 3°42 ~ 464: a 3°94 
Sap oe eee - 5°07 . 4°80 =< 4°93 
OIE steriativenchw ei. Decrease 0°37 - 5°33 or 1°94 
geo, hae ee Increase 3°28 Decrease 3°84 Decrease 0°26 


“Last year’s decrease compares badly with the expansion 
shown in previous years, but two points in connection with it 
should be noted. In the first place the decline took place almost 
entirely in the later months of the year, and the wonder rather is 
that such a crisis as that which we were then passing through, 
accompanied as it was by a still more severe dislocation of credit 
in the United States, did not produce a greater curtailment of 
trade. And further, the falling off in imports is partly accounted 
for by the fact that our own good harvest enabled us to dispense to 
some extent with foreign supplies of foodstuffs; while, as regards 
some of the raw materials for our industry, such as wool, cotton, 
and timber, unusually large stocks were carried forward from 188Y 
to 1890, and smaller imports, therefore, suffice for the full supply 
of our wants. The trifling curtailment of our foreign trade, more- 
over, was much more than counterbalanced by an expansion of the 
home trade. That such was the case is evident from the tenor of 
the reports as to the condition of our chief industries which are 
published herewith. It is shown also by the returns of the 
bankers’ clearing houses, which compare with those of 1859 
(deduction being made in the case of the London establishment 
of the clearings on stock exchange and consols pay days) thus :-— 














1890. 1889. Increase, 
£ £ £ 
London clearing house .............:s0ee 6,025,907,0C0 |5,928,234,000| 96,673,000 
ER se canessavonesasacese: 162,018,000} 149,790,000) 12,228,000 
Bergh ly i il 42,319,000] 35,856,000} 6,463,000 
Newcastle-on-Tyne clearing house ....). 20,938,000] 19,582,000 1,356,000 





12 
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“ And further testimony to the same effect is afforded by the 
statistics of railway traffic. These are not yet complete, but taking 
the fifteen chief English lines whose accounts are summarised in 


the appendix, the comparison with 1889 is as follows :— 


Passengers and Parcels. Merchandise. Minerals. 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
First six months ........ 12,276,000 | 11,569,500} 8,998,600] 8,670,800] 6,540,300| 6,298,60¢ 
Second ,;0% —— vecsieees 14,380,700 | 14,241,800] 9,597,400] 9,420,200} 7,015,900| 6,729,50 


Total for year 


Increase or dlecrease 
first six months.... 
Increase or decrease 
second six months 


Total in >rease or de- 
crease for year .... 


eooeceeorere 


} 
j 


j 














26,656,700 | 25,811,300 






























18,596,000 | 18,091,000 13,556,200 | 13,028,106 





+ 706,500 =6'1 per ent. 


+138,900=1°0 


39 


+ 845,400 =3°3 per cnt. 






+ 327,800= 3'8 per cnt.} + 241,700 =3'8 per cent 


+197,200=1°9 45 +286,400=4°2  ,, 





“These figures also bear witness to a slackening in the latter 
half of the year, and this would have been much more apparent if 
the statistics of the Scotch lines had been available, for business 
north of the Tweed was greatly curtailed by the blowing out of 
the pig iron furnaces at the beginning of October, and subsequently 
by the great railway strike, which brought traffic for a time almost 
to a standstill, and caused factories and workshops to be closed for 
want of coal. 


“One satisfactory feature of the year’s business is that in 1890 
our farmers fared better than they had done for many years. All 
the grain crops were above the average, and although prices re- 
mained low, they were, at all events, higher on the average than 
in 1889. Grazing farmers probably did not do so well, for they 
had to pay high prices for their store cattle, while the. prices of all 
but the better qualities of beef and mutton were kept down by 
the large importations of foreign meat. Dairy farming, however, 
appears to have been fairly remunerative, and it is significant of 
an improved state of things that the demand for farms was better 
last year than it had been for a long time before. Farmers have 
been: gradually accommodating themselves to their altered con- 
ditions, and with rents and working expenses reduced, they are 
able to make a profit at prices which would formerly have been 
considered ruinously low. And their position would be still more 
and very materially improved if means could be devised of bringing 
them into closer connection with consumers. The present modes 
of distribution stand greatly in need of reform. They enrich the 
middlemen at the expense of producers and consumers, and both 
these would benefit if more direct relations between them were 
established. Appended are our usual tables of prices :— 


+ £0£,000 = 2'8 per ent. + 528,100=4'1 per ent 








I 
| 
| 
1 
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Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1884-90, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 





Periods. 1890. | 1889. | 1888.| 1887.| 1886.| 1885.) 1884. 








Smet. Sse dal Sod.) 8. ds |S. d.| 8.7.8. as 
After DArvest)......../..tveccenss Bee Oel 236° 4429-11133 1)s2eAay35 





Calendar year average ........ Bimto 20> 9} 23 30,132 7.6431) —| 382 1013587478 





Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 




















Wheat. Oats. 

Week. 
1890. | 1889. | 1888. 1889. | 1888.] 1890. | 1889. | 1888. 
So) Bass dls...” d. S$. hd. SE Eds ese Oh Sedans, 2d. 
ANE, Bien cecseanes Be ~130° 81°33) 8 7 ies) 4/20 6] 18 6 
SIRS pete 36 3/30 11/34 6 BLO AO 5/19 5] 18 = 
DG ass e666 }.30 9.135), 19 4|19 5 3119 (5) 8 Ng 
23... aa, 61900 5) 36. 1 Zio 6 £}18 lL icone 
ah thas Bee Giol 2) 36. 14 3|24 6 2.1 19> 6 to, 39 
SOPEpO 204.4... a¢, .6)31l -—}3% 9 ra Ag ee LS) lL, (oreo 
st, Bae eee | 30 62)38 7 21 32065 9 Sul) 21S, Eo 
OR aa Aza t 20s. 0.| 34. 11 1/28 11 5 g | LT aay Vera 
BT tee... ateOteo. 1132. 2 9/29 — 4 8 | 16 Tiree 
Octiar esis... ite 2 B20) 8 20.0.9 5/29 4 I 6 | 16 Si 16h 3 
Eke: 30 11|29 4/30 11 3/29 8 I 5 | 160 (8 (Geng 
Baas: 30 10/29 10] 32 1 41/30 4 10 3 | LO, 4h 16ht0 
BO cececs :: ees 08 41.32.22 o| 30 11 5 2 | LB SLING 7:5 
Novel ouss.:: ALOU 3)\32 3 oe SS: 10 3 LO EO 5 
Dee 50 Peer ou 8)31 8 5/31 - 2 3 eee LO 2 
| Boe 6 a0. 2) 31°11 3|30 4 IO ae ee Oe 
LN ie ae 32 9/380 -|31 9g ral Peas i) 8 8,17 4] 16 6 
BO ee... 32. 7980 >1)31 8 -|29 9 4 8117 6] 16 69 
DeCaaG dius. Bees WOON 131.3 9/30 2 4 Mert Pa eae) 
Lae: ae 22 2 BON 2130. 10 5|29 10 I Lehi 16: e 
BAD ser ecties pad OO 30.8 8/30 4 Il 13> 2) 16 v53 
? ye: Baa Baeaice 10130 4 5|30 6 10 182151 Genes 


“Speaking generally, the movements in the prices of com- 
modities during the year were confined within comparatively 
narrow limits. There were very violent fluctuations in iron and 
steel, partly the result of gambling in pig iron warrants, and partly 
due to trade disputes. In cotton also the variations were frequent 
and wide, the disturbing causes being varying crop estimates and 
the ‘cornering’ operations conducted by Mr. Steenstrand, which 
utterly collapsed at the beginning of September. Another article 
which fluctuated a good deal is wool. On the whole, however, 
prices traced a narrow but well marked curve, there being a down- 
ward movement in the March quarter, a slight rise in the June 
quarter, which was continued and became more marked in the 
following quarter, but gave place to a fresh decline in the closing 
months of the year. As the result of these movements, the general 
level of prices, as measured by our ‘ Index Number,’ was slightly 
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lower at the end of the year than it was at the beginning, the 


figures being :— 
‘Index Number,’ representing 
the Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Commodities. 


dst.January, 189] .2....-2s eee 2224 
» duly, ? 0s. oa ns hits aca 22659 
yp od attuary, | (DOs ce eset aera 2236 
» duly, oo EELS OY So ES 2161 
30 Sanuary ne OR cnaterties nde 2187 
» duly, 6. he a 2121 
jy al RUTIBIY 5 ee DN aa tert naaelann n> ones cae 2.230 
_ 3 Cn PE RR Ie OEE eEe 2059 
3 * Stood aie ta ee 2023 
ra a5 SS ier s, eh i sasec eae 2098 


“The fall for the year is very slight, amounting to no more than 
4 per cent., and as has already been pointed ont, it is largely due 
to the fact that we were able to buy certain foodstuffs and portions 
of the raw materials for our manufactures more cheaply than we 
were able to do in 1889. That was a benefit, and there was a 
further gain in the fact that we were able to obtain for our exports 
higher prices than in the previous year. Here is how the record 
as to the prices of our imports and exports in 1890 and the previous 
five years stands :— - 


Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years, ; 























Imports Retained Exports of 
for Imports and Exports. 

Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
ROO Seco — 1°38 + 6°41 + 1°78 
1) ee ee Ae + 2°32 +, 1°61 
fo), ee pede + 2°89 + 0°90 or 
iG ih ee — 1°72 — 0°52 — 1°22 
ho! ¢ wel a Aen ee — 5°67 — 5°35 — 5°53 
os ale fe. take 5 — 5°63 — 489 — 5°44 





‘““Of course, the higher prices we obtained for our exports was 
not all pure gain. During the past year or two the cost of manu- 
facture has been enhanced by an increase in the cost of labour, by 
dearer coal, and in several other ways. Higher prices for our 
products, therefore, do not necessarily imply bigger profits for 
manufacturers. If, however, we may judge from the dividends 
declared by joint stock companies engaged in different branches of 
manufacture, the business of 1890 was fairly profitable, although 
there were noteworthy exceptions, such, for example, as some 
branches of the iron trade. 


“To our working classes 1890 was undoubtedly a year of pros- 
perity, in so far as they were willing to take advantage of it. 
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Throughout the whole year they enjoyed high wages, there was no 
lack of employment for their labour, and the cost of living remained 
low. There is perhaps no better test of the condition of the people 
than that afforded by the returns of their consumption of such 
articles as tea, tobacco, beer, and spirits, upon which a considerable 
portion of their free income is expended. And as regards these, 
the record for the past three years is :— 


Quantities Retained for Home Consumption. 














1890. 1889. 1888. 

iy ROE tae Ee ae lbs 194,008,500 185,621,800 185,433,700 
Oofiee. Ac. ewts 256,200 2595309 278,000 
TPabBeCO sonia eea: nbs 59,342,500 57,026,400 55,403,900 
ONGeies sess Batak galls. 15,018,800 14,158,900 13,500, LOO 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls.| 29,410,400 27,183,400 25,963,600 

» soreign ..... galls. 8,913,600 8,552,300 8,117,500 
Teen eles. . barrels 31,248,800 29,823,800 27,874,300 





‘A stimulus was given to the consumption of tea by the reduction 
of the duty; but, on the other hand, although ts. a gallon was 
added to the tax on spirits, the consumption increased at a propor- 
tionately greater rate than that of tea; and beer and tobacco, on 
which taxation remained unaltered, were also consumed in much 
larger quantities. It is quite evident, therefore, that the purchasing 
power of the working classes has been materially augmented, and 
as further testimony to an improvement in their condition, the 
statistics of pauperism may be cited. At the close of 1889 there 
were in England and Wales 713,247 persons in receipt of relief, 
and the proportion of paupers to total population was 2°46 per 
cent.; while at the end of 1890 the number had fallen to 695,821, 
and the proportion to population had dropped to 2°37 per cent. 
That is satisfactory so far as it gues, but it is rather to be regretted 
that so much more of the increased earnings of the people should 
have gone in such expenditure as that on beer and spirits, and so 
little should have found its way into the savings banks, which, as 
will be seen from the following statement, show a smaller increase 
of deposits during 1890 than for many years previous :— 

















January. 
1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
Amount at credit of £ £ £ £ 
trustee savings 43,336,098 | 44,861,448] 45,959,856| 47,156,131 |46,653,154 
Dari... 


63,020,925 | 58,614,600] 53,904,127 |s0,882,383 


Post Office savings 
DAHER eo cs- ss onucse,c 


Amount at credit of 
67,760,621 














111,¢96,719 | 107,882,373 | 104,574,456 | 101,060,258 197,535,537 
3,307,917 | 3,514,198| 3,524,721] 3,707,501 








A gS eee eae 
Increase over pre- 
vious year: ............ 
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“ Another regrettable feature of the year was the frequency of 
trade disputes, and the bitterness introduced into many of the 
contests. For these the apostles of the new trade unionism are 
largely to blame. They have endeavoured to establish a tyranny 
to which we cannot believe self respecting working men will be 
disposed to submit. Their demand is that no man shall be per- 
mitted to earn his living unless he is prepared to bow to their 
decrees. The only liberty they are willing to accord working men 
is liberty to do as they tell them, while the employer is not to be 
permitted to engage anyone whom they have not stamped with the 
hall mark of their approval. The attempts of these professional 
agitators to establish a dictatorship have been the cause of enormous 
loss and suffering during the past year or two, but it is significant 
that in nearly every contest into which the men have latterly been 
led by them they have been worsted. The fact is, that public 
feeling is revolting against their selfish and dictatorial methods, and 
certainly not too soon. 


‘‘The incidents of the recent financial crisis are so fresh in 
people’s minds that they need not be dwelt upon here. It is rather 
with the lessons to be derived from it that people are now concerned. 
Of these, one of the most obvious is that, looking to the lack of 
ordinary prudence which the Barings are now shown to have 
displayed in the conduct of their business, investors must not put 
such trust as they were formerly accustomed to do in the know- 
ledge and capacity of the big finance houses. And another is that 
our banking system needs strengthening, so that it shall not be in 
danger of breaking down whenever any heavy strain is put upon 
it. Had it not been that the present Governor of the Bank of 
England is an exceptionally strong and resourceful man, the pro- 
bability is that the fall of the Barings would have resulted in 
a panic more intense and destructive than that which occurred in 
1866, upon the failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co. But we 
cannot depend upon always having an able and courageous man 
at the helm in time of trouble, and while it is neither necessary 
nor desirable that the banks should maintain habitually that degree 
of strength which is required in a panic, it certainly is desirable 
that they should not be so weak that they cannot, unaided, cope 
with relatively minor difficulties. Their weakness lies in the 
smallness of their cash reserves. As Mr. Goschen pointed out in 
his recent speech at Leeds, they habitually employ their money up 
to the hilt, and there is consequently no unemployed money to fall 
back upon when exceptional demands are made upon them. In 
this respect their position has been growing weaker and weaker 
year by year, for, relatively to the volume of their transactions, 
their reserves have been growing smaller and smaller. This could 
be shown in various ways, but one illustration will suffice. What 
reserves they have are at the Bank of England, and if we compare 
the reserve there with the volume of bills and cheques passing 


through the London bankers’ clearing house, the exhibit is a 
striking one. 
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Bank of England Amount of 
Average Reserve. London Bankers’ Clearing. 
£ £ 
PESO aie doe rake: 13,683,000 7,801,048,000 
PEND a aeeleuaa dn wah 15,137,000 5,511,071,000 
ch and tae ae 16,013,000 5,794,238,000 
Cs NPN Leah eee 11,577,000 5,685,793,000 
MOG eee 12,400,000 3,914,220,000 


' 





“It would be absurd, of course, to argue that every increase in 
the volume of bills and cheques calls for a proportionate increase in 
the amount of the cash reserve. Still, these figures sufficiently 
show that the superstructure of credit has increased far out of 
proportion to the cash basis upon which it rests, and that the 
latter needs to be broadened and strengthened. Mr. Goschen has 
announced that he is endeavouring to induce the banks to take 
action in this matter, and it is to be hoped that they will see the 
desirability of doing so, for it is infinitely better that they should 
act for themselves than that legislative compulsion should have to 
be used. 


‘“‘ Tariff questions were unpleasantly prominent during 1890, 
and will be still more to the front this year. Reference has already 
been made to the McKinley Act, by which the import duties of the 
United States have been greatly increased. The result of that 
measure, however, has not been what its promoters expected. 
Instead of satisfying the American people, it has been to them an 
object lesson on the evils of a protective policy, and is not unlikely 
to lead to a movement in the direction of freer trade. The 
experience of the States, however, is not deterring other nations 
from following in their steps, and France and Spain have each 
denounced their existing commercial treaties with a view to adding 
largely to their present duties. In Canada, again, an election is 
being fought on the question as to whether or not she should 
differentiate against the products of this country in favour of 
those of the United States. And at home we have a party who are 
advocating a commercial union with the colonies, which must 
necessarily take the form of a protective tariff imposed by us upon 
all foreign goods that might compete in our markets with colonial 
products. This is a chimerical idea, but the supporters of our 
present fiscal policy must not be content with merely scouting 
protectionist proposals. They must show why they ought to be 
rejected, and wherein the advantage of free trade lies. That is a 
duty which, in their well justified confidence in the strength of 
their case, they are perhaps a little apt to neglect, and to which 
they would do well to attend somewhat more closely. 


‘““The course of the money market in 1890 was a more than 
usually chequered one. ‘The year opened with a 6 per cent. bank 
rate, which was maintained until the middle of February. During 
that time the dearness of money had its effect in curbing stock 
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exchange speculation, and also in reducing the volume of trade, 
and the bank gained strength rapidly, through the contraction of 
the internal circulation and the influx of gold from abroad. After- 
wards, when the rate was reduced by successive reductions of } per 
cent., from 5 to 3 per cent., which was reached about the middle of 
April, gold continued to come hither, but soon the current began to 
flow in the opposite direction, and by the latter end of June the 
bank’s stock of the metal had been reduced to 21% millions, and 
there seemed a probability of its being still further diminished by 
exports! to the Argentine Republic. The directors accordingly 
raised their rate to 4 per cent. That advance had not much effect 
upon the exchanges, and as the market was growing nervous about 
the state of affairs in Argentine and the possible consequences here, 
at the end of July a further upward movement to 5 per cent. was 
considered expedient. This higher rate was maintained for three 
weeks, but a considerable influx of gold having taken place during 
that time, a fresh reduction to 4 per cent. was made. Just as 
before, however, this lower rate after a little led to gold with- 
drawals, and early in September it became necessary for the 
directors to retrace their steps, and move up again to.5 percent. 
Notwithstanding this, gold continued to be taken for export, and . 
the market was getting into a somewhat excited state, owing to the 
persistent rumours as to the difficulties of financial houses who 
were known to be largely interested in Argentine finance. This 
nervous condition continued for some weeks, during which the 
market rate was frequently quite up to that of the bank, and it 
was intensified when, on Friday, the 7th November, the bank 
directors, after separating the previous day without making any 
alteration in the rate, suddenly determined to raise it to6 per cent. 
The ostensible reason for this advance was the possibility of gold 
being withdrawn hence to strengthen the Bank of Spain; but the 
real reason doubtless was that the bank had learnt that the ramours 
of the embarrassed condition of the Barings were only too well 
founded. The following week was one of great anxiety. The 
position of the Barings had been disclosed to the bank, and to 
guard against a panic a loan of 3,000,000/. in gold was, through 
the good offices of Lord Rothschild, obtained from the Bank of 
France, and 1,500,000/. of gold purchases from the Russian Minister 
of Finance. ‘lhe managers of the principal banks and finance 
institutions were also called together, and agreed to subscribe to 
guarantee the Barings’ liabilities. These measures proved effectual 
In staving off a panic, although not until it became necessary for 
the Governor of the Bank of England to caution some of the leading 
bankers that in refusing to afford their customers the usual facilities 
for borrowing, they were taking the sure means of undoing all that 
had been done to restore confidence. So quickly did apprehensions 
subside, that early in December the bank was able to lower its 
rate to § per cent., at which it stood until the end of the year. 
The following is our usual ten years’ record of rates :— 
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1890. | 1889. | 1888.| 1887. | 1886.) 1885.| 1884.} 1883.| 1882.| 1881. 
lange bank rate ....|11p.ct.| 8p. ct. |9 p. ct.|7 p. ct.|7 p. ct.| 7 p. ct.| 7 p. ct.| 6 p. ct.|6 p. ct.| 6 p. ct 
ighest by r 6 6 5 5 is 5 5 5 6 5 
ywest: a5 2 2+ 2 2 2 2 ee 3 3 24 
yerage a 4/ 10/4 |3/14/10 | 3/6/3 | 3/6/- | 3/-/4 2/16/9 |2/19/2 |3/11/6 | 4/2/8 | 3/9/6 
erage market 
rate best three > | 3/13/11) 2/15/6| 2/7/—| 2/7/83 | 2/1/-—| 2/-/9 | 2/8/1 | 3/-/8| 3/7/3 |2/18/- 
months’ bills .... 
arket below bank 16/5 WOAe 2169/3.) 18/9 Ws ro/a.| T6/—yio11fe | 10/10} tefs)| 11/6 
Huropean Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1890. 
Beginning of Months of 1890. 
Cities. ) 
Jan.| Feb. | Mar. |April.} May.| June.| July. Aug.| Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Avge. 
London. 
Memiravcie.O | 6 | Oo! 4 1 8 3 PA eg a te 1 6 el ao 
Open market | 43 | 43 | 33 | 24 | 2 28 8ey 4ee seats 52 | 32 | 3°68 
Paris. 
Bank rate 3 | 3 3 get a. 3 BS hha Fe Bie lige aed e200 
Open market | 232) 23 | 23 | 23 | 24 |. 24 | 2% | 2% | 24 | 2% | 238) 2% | 2°64 
Vienna. 
Bank rate iia aes} og Pas) aa Ae ye eee ee aan 
Open market | 5 | 4 | 33 | 34 | 84 | 34 | 88 | 32 | 44 | 43 | 53 | 5% | 4°10 
Berlin. 
Bank rate Berea ee 14 Ph a ag a ig oP i ee a res 
7 Open market | 42 | 3$ | 32 | 34 | 24] 38 | 82 | 34 | 3 | 44 | 42 | 43 | 3°75 
Hrankfort. 
Denkraveotayo is |) 4 } 4 14 | 4 JA 1 4 ba 1 ge | Se | 5h 14:88 
Open market | 43 | 34 | 32 | 33 | 8 Be oe Nisa lea. | lak lb 5 |3°86 
Amsterdam. 
bank rate ...| 25 1 2% | 24 Pol 2o | 2aieseiee Mbese poe S 4% | 2:80 
Open market | 24 | 22 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 2d | 22) 2a | 28 | 32 | 2°47 
Brussels. 
iaokerabe 2.) 4. \-4 | 841.3 | 3 13 See age Ses hk Bs Lh 2O 
Mipco marker!) G2 | 32 | 3+ | 25 | 24 |} 25 | 22) 22 | 22 | 25 | 22 | 2g | 2°91 
Hamburg. 
Beitoratey |) | 5 1 4 4g | 4 | 4 4 bg | ae | 4 bbb 5d 14°88 
Open market | 43 | 3 | 38 | 33 | 22 | 34 | 34 | 34 | 3 | 48 | 48 | 4% | 3°70 
St. Petersburg 
Bank rate BM Sales! SS \ Ose Se elOee gal Daiise Ox. | 64. |.0°80 
Open market) 4 | 6 | 5 -| 5% | 58 | 53% SMP Rann of OF} 8 | Bly 























““The movements in the silver market during 1890 are thus 
succinctly summarised by Messrs. Pixley and Abell:—‘ For the 
first three months of 1890 there were few buyers, except for India, 
and with very steady exchanges the price was maintained at or 
As early as mid April purchases commenced 
on New York account, the prospect of immediate legislation in 
favour of silver being then considered certain. 
the rise in price commenced, alternated with relapses, which took 


near 44d. fairly well. 


From this time 
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place as realisations were sometimes forced on the rising market. 
Eventually it became known that. from September the United 
States 'reasury were authorised to purchase 4,500,000 ozs. per 
month, in lieu of the 2,000,000 ozs. hitherto provided for by the 
Bland Act, and the rise became rapid and accentuated by purchases 
for the continental and home coinages. In September 542d. was 
reached, which proved the highest price in the year. From this 
point many sellers came in, but in spite of constant reactions it 
became gradually apparent that the large floating stock of silver, 
accumulated early in the year, and said to amount to about 
13,000,000 ozs., was a standing menace to the market. The crisis 
here and in New York forced many weak holders to sell, and the 
price fell to 45d. in November. From this a gradual improvement 
took place, which was greatly aided by the probable success of 
even further legislation on the subject in the United States, with 
a view to purchasing the floating stock before mentioned.’ The 
expectation that there would be further legislation in the States in 
favour of silver has, it should be added, not thus far been realised. 


The Senate has indeed passed a free coinage Bill, but that has 


been hung up by the Congress Committee, and public opinion is 
declaring itself so adverse to the measure that there is now no 
prospect of its becoming law. This is very disappointing to the 
clique of silver producers and speculators, who are the real pro- 
moters of the free coinage scheme, and it has proved a disappoint- 
ment also to the syndicate who have been trying to boom the 
price of rupee paper. ‘Their efforts in this direction were specially 
conspicuous when the Act increasing the amount of the United 
States Treasury purchases was passed, and they then did their 
utmost to duce investors to believe that the price of silver would 
go up to 59d. per ounce and stay there. But these self interested 
Iucubrations did not produce the desired effect, and investors may 


congratulate themselves upon having refused the advice so freely 
tendered to them. . 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 
































1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 
dad, d. d. d, d. d. d. d. d. 
January ........ 44% 443 | 4223 428 | 44.9% 444 | 473 464 | 47 462 
pea ceva 448 4345 | 422 423 | gasts 4348 | 47 4635 | 4675 463 
re ores: 443 43% | 428 424 | 432 43 4655 448; | 46% 4622 
BACERULL © a cererccee 48 43g | 428, 422, | 42% 42h | 44,9 482 | 4611 46 
Uh gd ed eter 47% 46 42% 4133 | 428 41% | 48¢ 482-1 46 44% 
Ifabetete oy eens 49. 46% | 42.8 42 424 42 44% 4312 | 458 4q32 
sey te eae 508 4795 Aas 42 427%, 42 447, 43% | 445% 42 
TP USt a). -nads: 54a 604 | 42.8, 422 | 423 4148 | 454 444 | 428 42 
pee on 548 oh oa 4.23% 447% 42555 ao 447% | 45 428 
ctober ........ 513 483 | 438; 428 | 428 42% | 443 43828 | ach 44d 
November .... 48% 45 44¢ 43% | 43% 42% | 4818 488 | 49 45% 
December ....| 49% 473 | 448 482 | 422 428 | 454 43218 463 45 
Yearly avge. Ayit 4.2121 Ban A g 
Highest price 548 4 es ant 4 
Lowest __,, 4316 4133 41g 434 42 
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“Upon the new capital applications of the year the Hconomist 
has reported as follows:—The new company mania, after a pause 
in January and February, ran on with very considerable force 
until the first week in August, during which period (five months 
in all) new securities to the extent of nearly 100,000,000/. were 
brought out, and a considerable portion of them placed. During 
these five months this market was aided and sustained by a big 
accession of speculation in New York, where the silver boom for 
the time being appeared to drive Wall Street mad. Business was 
enormous, and the rise in all descriptions of prices was astonishing. 
Then in July came the long threatened Argentine crisis, coupled 
with a rise in money here to 5 per cent. The speculative spirit on 
the stock exchange had by this time been carried too far. The 
demand fell off as if by magic; depression quickly supervened 
in America, where the senselessness of the silver boom became 
apparent, and unsoundness in finance and business circles followed 
in its wake. Here, even before the crisis brought about by the 
difficulties of Barings had made itself felt, it was seen that the 
gambling in new securities was at an end. The time for the so- 
called ‘Trusts,’ meaning, in reality, company promoting syndic. 
ates, was over: the troubles of Allsopp’s and some of the foreign 
brewery companies had withdrawn interest from such overdone 
concerns, the African gold mining scramble had already been 
snuffed out; and lastly, not even the names of Barings, nor 
Murrietas, nor Morton Rose, could induce the public to swallow 
any more River Plate scrip after the revolution had broken out, 
and the name of President Celman had become a_ bye-word. 
Hence it has been that in the last five months of the year less 
than 32,000,000l. of securities have been brought forward, and 
even these with less success than attended the introduction of the 
100,000,000/. in the previous five months. Much too of these 
diminished applications was represented by railway and other 
requirements, which would have to be brought out under any 
circumstances; and such a figure is one the market can readily 
make light of. The new capital applications for the twelve months 
compare as under with those of the three previous years :— 
































1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
£ £& £ £ 
1st quarter 30,243,000 56,846,000 34,691,000 28,599,000 
6 Oe 59,510,000 49,366,000 74,955,000 28,53 53000 
ord. t4, 39,103,000 34,526,000 22,951,000 16,0£9,000 
4th ,, 13,709,000 48,198,000 27,570,000 17,873,000 
142,565,000 189,436,000 160,149,000 98,066,000 


‘‘This comparison shows us pretty clearly the duration of the 
latest mania for new, companies and new investments. It was 
absent in 1887, when our new commitments were something below 
an average It awoke into life with 1888, and ran through the 
whole of that year and of 1889, and through the first seven months 
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of 1890. It was then pulled up short, and the subscriptions 
solicited in the quarter now closing have been the smallest of any 


one quarter during the four years covered by our table. Roughly ° 


classifying the applications for the year, they may be summarised 
as follows :— 


£ 
Home and colonial Government and corporation loans 14,000,000 
Foreign government and corporation loans...........0+ 10,000,000 
Railways (home and foreign) ......cscssesserereeseseereeeereesenes 3 1,000,CC0 
Trusts and financial COMpaNies  ..........:.000 serceesersereersees 21,000,000 
BROW GTC © 3 ssg) i adaopanecs Sioeonebdarann a tenaierseaes Sgenk a7 se 10,700,000 _ 
Mining COMPANIES »....ds..e:+..0rsencrsadainnanesacomsnesesescisederdeaeaam 6,800,000 


Miscellaneous. demands .........cssrervscseeaseorrtoatssscoensessacannaae 49,000,000 








142,500,000 





“The following is a statement of the new capital created during 
the past decade :— 


Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 





































In ypelang reine In England aA 

England. leew tere: i) England. eens a 

£ £ £ é' £ & £ 
1890....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 } 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
°89 . | 178,930,088 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,038 | 152,012,254 | 15,791,885 | 167,804,139 
°88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,388,000 | 137,242,000 
°87....| 96,770,000 | 14,439,000 {111,209,000 | 84,161,000] 9,507,000} 93,668,000 
’86....| 93,946,000 | 7,927,000 | 101,873,000] 70,342,0c0 | 17,134,000 | 87,476,000 
°85....| 55,558,000 | 22,414,000] 77,972,000] 62,824,000 | 15,051,000| 77,875,000 
*84.....] 91,520,000 | 17,511,000 | 109,031,000] 74,255,000 | 16,348,000 | 90,603,0c0 
°83....1 69,650,000 | 11,500,000} 81,150,000] 63,600,000 | 18,800,000 | 76,900,000 
*82....|_ 95,300,000 | 50,250,000 | 145,550,000 | 62,150,000 | 82,500,000] 94,650,000 
*81....] 97,800,000 | 91,600,000 | 189,400,000} 63,400,000 | 51,850,000 | 115,250,000 





‘“The financial crisis of 1890 was severely felt on the stock 
exchange, where the year’s transactions resulted in a general fall, 
the extent of which may be seen by reference to our usual table in 
the Appendix. When the restrictions of the 6 per cent. bank rate 
were removed business became animated enough, and, in spite of 
warnings, prices became very much inflated, partly owing perhaps 
to the investment of the considerable commercial profits earned in 
1889, and partly to the buoyant and confident feeling which pre- 
vailed, although it was not justified by the actual situation. In 
the third quarter of the year, however, the heavy piling up of 
nearly all kinds of stock which had taken place eventually began 
to tell, and the last three or four months of the year formed a 
period of almost uninterrupted liquidation and collapse. ‘This was 
most noticeable first in the American railroad department, in 
which speculators had much overloaded themselves, partly because 
of the false hope that they would reap benefit from the new silver 
and tariff legislation. But the great collapse of the year took 
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place in the River Plate issues in connection with the revolt in 
Buenos Ayres, resulting from the long period of financial malad- 
ministration and extravagance, and with the subsequent downfall 
of the house of Baring Brothers. From this event, its causes and 
its consequences, the market has not yet recovered, the shock being 
felt in every direction. The most stable securities suffered with 
the others; indeed, the selling of heavy blocks of consols just 
before the crisis was an alarming shadow cast before by coming 
events. The home railway department had reasons within itself 
for depression, arising principally from the large increase in the 
cost of labour, fuel, and material, which swallowed up the growth 
in earnings, and rendered the profits of 1890 rather disappointing. 
Labour difficulties, too, hampered traffic, and in the case of the 
Scotch lines have proved most disastrous. Apart from the diffi- 
culties at the River Plate, the foreign department has had little to 
disturb it, the course of European politics being especially placid, 
although in the financial condition of both Spain and Portugal 
there has been cause for anxiety. Farther afield, trouble in 
central America has called for attention, but disturbance amongst 
the petty States there is now almost looked upon as chronic, and 
occasions little surprise. To the course of American railroad 
securities we have already alluded, and amongst foreign and 
colonial railway stocks there was little feature during the year. 
Indian railway securities fluctuated in connection with the violent 
changes in the silver market, and some of the Mexican lines 
were affected favourably by the commutation of the Government 
subvention. Neither of the great Canadian lines fulfilled the 
anticipations of the market as regards prosperity. The feature 
of the mining department was the increasing output of gold from 
the South African mines, seeming to bear witness of an earnest 
attempt to place the industry on a footing worthy of more con- 
fidence than hitherto. Amongst miscellaneous securities, the shares 
of the English banks gave way upon the involvement of the 
principal of them in the Baring guarantee, and those institutions 
doing business in South Africa suffered from the two serious bank 
failures which occurred there. The year was naturally a trying 
one for the new fashioned ‘Trust’ companies. Some of them 
obtained powers from their shareholders to conceal the nature of 
their investments, and as they have thus still further shaken con- 
fidence in their style of business their shares fell during the 
year somewhat heavily. Brewery descriptions have been weak in 
connection with the attention which has been bestowed upon the 
licensing and ‘tied house’ systems. Thus other causes in various 
departments have supplemented the effects of the great crisis in 
tending towards a general depreciation of quotations thronghout 
the stock markets. The crisis however overshadowed. them all, 
and it will long be remembered. But there is the consolation that 
it must have cleared the atmosphere, and fortunately its effects 
seem to have fallen principally upon a narrow circle of rash 
speculators rather than upon the public in general, who seemed 
to possess sufficient caution to hold aloof when the danger 
threatened.” 
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The following is the table of contents of the “Commercial 
History and Review of 1890,” with Appendix :— 


The Troubles of the Year—Volume of Trade—Agriculture— 
Prices of Commodities—Condition of the Working Classes—The 
Crisis and the Banks—Tariff Questions—The Money Market— 
Silver—New Capital Applications—The Stock Exchange. 


Trade Reports. 

The Corn Trade—The Cattle Trade—Preserved Meat—Colonial 
and Foreign Produce—Wines and Spirits—Raw Materials—Metal 
and Coal Trades—Shipbuilding and Shipping—Textiles. 

Appendix. 

Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester: 
Average of Six Years, 1845-50; Selected Dates, 1869-89; and 
Monthly, 1890—W holesale Prices, 1845-90 : Proportionate Results 
—Bank of England—Banks of France, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium—London_ Bankers’ Clearing House Returns—Banking 
Deposits in the United Kingdom—The Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom—Our Foreign Trade of 1890 Compared with 
that of 1889—Railway Traffic Receipts in 1890 and 1889—The 
Stock Markets. 


II.—Prices of Commodities in 1890. By A. Sauersucr, Esq. 


THe following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last thirteen years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty- -five years 1853-7 7 NGS 
the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 092 and 648) :— 


Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100. 





























































Vege- | Animal | Sugar, ; : 
oe Food | Coffee, | Total} Mine- | Tex- we te Wheat | Price of 
(eit (Meat, |} and /Food.} rals. | tiles. “ cr Las Har- Con- 
&c.). &c.). Tea. rials. | rials. vest.f sols.f 
1878... ose eLOL go° 196. | eg4il.'78 siess 81 108 9553, 
TOO Se 94. S70) 73 ale (Aes 78 64 974 
PEO nn SO AOL 880) 94 p79 | 81 89 84. 93 982 
IS erS4 LOL S404, 98 1) 97) lov 7 eee 80 97 | 100 
82...) 84 | 104 76. NSO OM ie aoe 80 1oo | 1004 
1Sae.. 82 1aLOs 77 4 SOI 76 NATO ork a 77 93 1013, 
SA Sule VE 97 63. 1-°79:| 68.) 68.1 (81 73 107 | 101 
7B sl 68m) 88 win6s «| 741 66..1:65 |. 465.1. 70 This pees 
PSG. 68 87 60 | 72] 67 | 63] 69 67 96 | 100% 
OB Tails Gd re 671/070. Goes -Gb G7 67 114 | 1012 
88 ....| 67 82 65 | 72] 78 | 64 67 69 100 101 
(59. APyOR 86 OF eb | ea ee O E68 70 107 98 
290 ie 65 &2 70 | 731 80 | 66 69 7A 110 963 
Average ii aa SRY | phates) ae 2 ay 
1881-90] 71 91 FONTS AL 73° -| 684), 46 72 Io3 | 100 
°78-87| 79 95 roe esaet 7c Li) “Sy 76 98 99% 
* Silver 60°44 per 0z. = 100. + Harvest 28 bushels per acre = 100. 


{ Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers ; consols 23 per cent. from lo f 
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The figure for all commodities remained unchanged during the 
past year, though the average was really half a point lower, as a 
very close calculation would have made 1889 slightly above, 1890 
slightly below 72. Of the various groups of articles we find no 
quotable change in the case of corn and sundry materials, while 
meat, textiles, and colonial produce: ruled lower, and minerals 
higher than in the previous year. If we examine the separate 
articles in the price tables, we observe nothing very striking in the 
first two groups, except that barley ruled higher than in the four 
preceding years, and that maize remained very low owing to an 
enormous crop in 188%; the lower classes of meat have been more 
affected by the constantly increasing importations than the better 
sorts. In the third group we have to note a fall in sugar, while 
coffee has been higher than in any year since 1875; this article has 
occupied a very high level for the last four years, and the prices 
of Brazil have more than doubled since 1885. Metals were all a 
little higher than in 1889, and coals were very dear. Merino wool, 
jute, flax and hemp declined, and cotton has: also given way in the 
latter part of the year. Oils—except petroleam—and soda ruled 
somewhat higher, but nitrate and timber were lower than in the 
preceding year. 

The monthly movements of the average: index number of all the 
forty-five descriptions of commodities were thus :— 





Jauuary, 1880... 72°6 October, 1889... 72°1 July, L890 sre 3h 
Hebrary.,, 6.0. 073°5 November 55... ary Pues, eae. ways 
March, Nate ah gael December, ,, s... 73°% September, ,, ... 9272 
ADI AE 5) 40 4720 Jannary, 1890... 73°2 Oetober,: aie 72-0 
May, i oe ere: OUP UAI YS. oe sche os Ti November, ,, .... 7172 
June, Lo Reeds 0 March, ete, VON TS December, ,, .... 71'1 
July, DAM reaps: April, Phe Poe Pi he 

A UO Bia has sep oF 4 May, 5 uO spin uary. [SOS ) at's 
September,,, .... 7271 June,. 59) OS PED EUAII Dosh reise |) 71% 





The monthly movements are of course more easily influenced 
by accidental changes, and therefore less reliable than the yearly 
averages, but it is evident from these figures that the upward 
movement in 1888 and t889 has been seriously checked. There 
were numerous causes to account for this, suffice it to name the 
two most important ones: the influence of the McKinley bill and 
the financial and bourse crises in November. The year closed 24 
points or 34 per cent. lower than 1889. 

_ Silver experienced violent fluctuations during the past year 
owing to the legislation in the United States, and it may be 
interesting to examine the monthly changes of its index number 
(end of each month) :— 





December, 1889..... 72°3 May, 1890.... 76°6 October, 1890.... 79°97 
January, 1890 .... 73°3 June, M.S 5 November, ,, .... 80°! 
BHebrearyjig, ce. 72°3 July, Meany hoes December, ,, .... 78°9 
March, = yy ae} Anpustiun)'s. tae. s8 976 sanuary L860). 7770 
April, Peay ae 7626 September,;,, ...  82°2 February, , ,, is... 73°1 
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In comparing these fluctuations with the mdex numbers of 
commodities it must be admitted that they had a very small, if 
any, influence-on the movements of the latter. There was indeed 
a simultaneous rise in July and August, which, however, as regards 
commodities is partly explained by the greater activity of the 
industry to produce:goods for the American market before the new 
tariff came in force. Looking at the prices from May to September 
of those articles which are partly or wholly imported from the Kast, 
we find an important advance only ‘in the case of rice, a very small 
improvement in wheat, tea, and linseed, but a decided fall in cotton 
and jute. Of course, if the higher price of silver had been main- 
tained, and if as a consequence the East had taken less silver, and 
exported less or imported more goods, it might ‘have had a more 
important effect on the prices of commodities. 

The following figures give in each case the average index 
number of ten years (see*the Society’s.Journal, b888, pp. 155 and 
156, and the dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 1886) :— 


LS68=H77) sciap ieee 100 1874-83 .....2..000 go 878+87 lcci 79 
2] SRieenen 2 96 Hee) ees 84 '79-BB i. clea 48 
HOUR See 96 7685 st 86 80-89 accasal 96 
Tete ee 93 77-386 tha 82 191-O0eereiind 75 


The number of 72 in 1890 was therefore 28 per cent. below the 
standard period of 1867-77, 9 per cent. below the period 1878-87, 
but only 4 per cent. below the last ten years. As I pointed out 
before, the year 1887 fitly closes a period in which prices reached 
their lowest level, and the average prices during the ten years 
1878-87, and also those of the last ten years 1881-90, which may 
be useful for a comparison, are inserted in my tables. It is quite 
possible that from 1888 we have commenced a period of gradually 
improving, or at least more stable prices, and 1t may perhaps not 
be out of place to examine here the supply of precious metals for 
monetary purposes. The production of gold amounts now to fully 
24 million £, and if we deduct 15 million £ (which, I believe is a 
very full figure) for the consumption in the arts and for the 
requirements of the Hast, we retain 9 million & for monetary 
purposes in the gold using countries. Add to this 14 million &, 
coinage value, in the United States of 54 million ozs. fine silver, 
and only 3 million £ new silver for coinage in Europe, we obtain 
a total increase of 26 million £, which in my opinion is quite 
adequate for the requirements of the increased population and 
trade, and so far as the supply of money is concerned we need not 
for the present fear any disturbing influence on prices, provided 
that no alteration is made in the monetary laws. Changes, how- 
ever, may occur, though not very likely for some time to come, 
through the adoption of the gold standard in Austria or Russia, 
through sales of silver by Germany, Holland, or the States of the 
Latin Union, or through the repeal of the American silver bill. 


The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 
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for the last two years was 72, has, as in former years, again been 
subjected to two tests :—. 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United bagasse utes when the mean for 1890 is 72°1 against 
71°8 in 1889. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 73°9 against 72°3. 

The result differs somewhat from that obtained by ordinary 
index numbers, particularly in the second calculations, and this is 
solely due to the high export price of coals. This article forms a 
very large item in the trade of this country, if the forty-five 
descriptions of commodities are taken according to quantity, and 
an important change in its price must necessarily have a great 
influence on the results of such calculations. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 





and Imports). 
Ratimatad Ses Values vee ania Bey: 
0 
Actual Value | Average Prices i Mies * our according to 
- of 1867-77 Quantities.| of Quantities from this Table, 


showing Increase} 1848-50 | Period to Period. | 1867-77= 
in Quantities. == TOO. 100. 


— 


each Period. 























Min. £’s and dec.} Mn. £’s and dec. 


Avge. 1848-50 219°8 294°8 100 — 74°6 
» 59-61 3501 382°7 130 =| 80% over 1849 g's 
pee) OU-41T 456% 4846 EO Ame) 27 eer. set hg OO 94°2 
i "74-76 537°8 538°4 183 — 99°9 
x 79-81 489°7 578°5 196 |19% over 1870 84°6 
sy *84-86 445°7 610°1 207 ee Tey; 

LBW (ie steko sae 423°1 627-7 213 —_ 67°4 

sees se a oh och 4432 640°8 217 = 69°2 
POD. weteasy 492°3 680°7 23 ta 


2: St 496°6 672°2 bas | ae eee rag 


* 1890 subject to correction after publication of the complete mineral 
produce returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of quantities in the aggregate. After a consider- 
able increase in 1889 there is now a small decrease, principally 
due to the reduction in the imports of textiles and sundry 
materials. 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 




































































MeO EE kee eae. Q 3 4 5 6 1 ee ye 
| Wheat. Flour. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. | Potatoes.*) Rice. 
| Vegetable 
aw Silver-t| English | Ameri- | Town | English | English Ameri- | Good Cee Food. 
Gazette. | can. White. | Gazette. | Gazette. Mixed. English. | to Arrive. Total 
sand d. |s.and d.|s. k| s. and d. |s. and d. s. and d. 
d. per 02. . ae ate dada ea He aria 3. perqr.| s. per ton per ey, 
A876 ...05 5247 | 46'2 48 Al 35°2 | 26°3 26% | 185 9 — 
2 apes 545 56°9 55 45 | 398 | 2511 297% | 1380 10 — 
BY Sisccch 522 |. 46°5 48 38. 4o°2 | 244 251 155 10 —_— 
Oh; 51g 43°10 | 48 36 34 21°9 234 130 977 — 
(SO ea 524 | 444 51 39 331 | 2a] 25% | 1380 gil — 
ES le capes 5142 | 454 52 40 3rrr| 219 28 85 8°4 — 
Lome ere | 451 | 43°6| 40 | 312 | 2110] 31 95 75 | — 
ESTO Barer! 50% | 41°7 45 36 31'10| 21°5 2721 105 81 — 
ot New| Bors | 9538 366) 31 30°8 | 20°38 254 75 7°8 _— 
CSD aay 483 | 82:10} 35 29 30°1 | 20°7 23 75 q — 
S6keie 45% | 31 35 28 26°97 ,| 19 21 80 6°7 — 
Bisa 443 32°6 34 28 25°4 | 163 zi 85 6*10| = 
1888........ A2e 31°10 | 37 30 27°10| 16°9 233 80 ay — 
Soe 4222) 299 35 29 25°101 Lae 20 80 ae — 
10) saree A7Ae ek LL} 35°64 28 28°3\ 4°18 \eme 70 73 mone 
Average 
1881-90 | 473 353 39% 32 29° | wes 2 83 ot — 
"78-87 | 50 | 40 43% | 3843 31% | 21 25 102 8 — 
O7=77> bk Beans Oma me Se 46 39 26 32% | 117 10 — 


~ 


Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100.. 








ike dae ree 867] 85 86 89 go | 101 82 115 go 733 | 105 
TW ieee go'2 | 104 98 98 102 | 100 84 111 100 797 | 10) 
1978...:....| 86°4 85 86 83 103 | 94 ay 132 TOO 760 

dh Bree. 84°2 80 86 78 87 84 43° 0) oele 96 (95 

ESO sets: R5"9 81 gt 85 35 89 79 111 gI 712 
ieee. $5 BB les) 1.1.87 82 | 84 | 85 73 8; | 670 

eS i: 84°9 83 87 87 80 84 95 81 re Meret 
PSS arsks 83°1 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 
Bin 83°3 apa ott no | 78 | 98 G4" | a ae 

“85 shes 79°9 60 62 63 Ha, 79 71 64: 70 546 
Oe slay keel pee hee 63 | 73 | 68) 96954 "66 einen 

BT voseee seas ame pet gaat Oita Pans 65 | 63 | 6x eh ee Ses anette 
1888 heck 70°4 58 66 65 41 64 92 69 41 536 
“89 Aes 70°2 55 63 | 68 66 69 61 69 92 518 
HOkec | oe 001 3630, 1063 73 )| Ago leees 60 72 | 523 


* The annual prices are the averages oi twelve monthly or fifty-t~o weekly quotatic 
potatoes of eight monthly quotations, January to April and September to December. 

+ Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the er between 
and silver ut 1: 1443 not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 








11 12 13 14 15 9—15 16a 16B 17 18a* 18n* 
Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter. Sugar. Coffee. 
Large Fries- : British | Beet, Ceylon i 
5 A ] t AC 
: Mid- and | Water- | land, HANG West |German,|__ eal ee ee 
4 Prime. 2 rood. : Floating} ton, Good 
dling. dling. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Indian | 88 p. ¢., he OW la nel 
Average. Finest. | 1! JRefining.) f.o.b. hg Saat oe aes 
d. per | d. per | d. per | d. per | sper | &. per $. per | s. per | s. per | s. per | %. per 
S.. | Slbss.| 8 lbs. | 8 lbs. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. |} cwt, cwt. 
72, 58 59 8x 135 a 213 ae 26 105 74, 
69 54 51 75 127 — 244 | 25% | 30 | 102 77 
68 55 50 44 122 — 20 214 | 26 IOl 62 
64 52 48 72 107 — 19 214 24: 90 58 
66 54 5d 46 125 — 203 214 2543 87 61 
69 57 54 76 123 — 2175\-..22 26% | 80 49 
72 "60 ol 74 125 a 20 21¢ 253 65 39 
73 61 49 vp 123 — 19 204 244 46 43 
64 an 48 70 120 — 193) anes je 144 162 47 
56 47 45 GSaai Lis _— 133 14% 173 60 39 
62 50 45 67 100 — 11? t1% 145 68 46 
52 42 43 61 103 _ 112 124 143 go 78 
58 47 40 61 100 — 13 12% |, sk6 80 64 
63 50 43 66 102 — 16 16% | 19 95 76 
59 45 42 62 100 — 13 124 | 15% | 101 83 
43% 63 51 46 68 111 — 154 153 19 78 56 
643 | 53 49 71 116 | — aby, 18 213 | 78 52 


63 55 52 74 125 — 23 24 283 | 87 64 


Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 








a 

tome etd) ji05 | WB) rog |. 108 758 94 OL ikl ens elo 
109 98 98 101 102 719 106 105 117 120 
98 | 108 | 100 96 | 100 98 704 88 88 | 116 OF 
go | 102 95 92 97 86 645 86 84 | 103 a): 
g8 | 105 98 | 106 103 100 708 89 89 100 95 
96m jah09 104. | 104 || 103 98 709 92 93 g2 77 
loge |“ Al4y 4.109 98 | 100 | 100 725 87 89 75 61 
roz | 116 Let 94, 97 98 P22 84, 86 87 67 
98 | 102 96 92 95 96 677 56 62 gl 74 
88 89 85 87 92 89 618 59 62 69 61 
80 98 gt 87 gt 80 610 50 50 78 72 
1a 83 76 83 82 82 551 52 51 | 104 | 122 
78 92 85 77 82 80 575 57 56 gz | 100 
8 | 100 gt 83 89 82 603 69 GeaL Too, hry 


76 94 82 81 84 80 5/7 54 54 | 116. | 1380 
NR SETS SEL a ee Ps Se a ee 
* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
eee 18 19a* 19B* 19 eter 1—19 20 21 22 — é 
Coffee. Tea. Sugar Tron. Copper. Tin, 
| Coffee, it ea 
Year. | Mean of Congou, fare Mean of | and se eS 4 nae: a) Tough Straits 
18a and |COmmon.| Price. | 194 and | Tea. ; 18: CET. Tee are a aes 4 
18B. | d@. per Ib. ae 198. Total. a antes £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton £per 
DSTO: 9: 16°42 — — — 586 hes 76 82 | | aa 
yarns. Ue 57998 | — —_ — | 544 63 68 75 \=@ 
187 Sis: a 73 15°29 — — — 48°5 bf 62 -| 67 ° | a 
Pires. cs 9 14°68 — — — 47 3 58 64 2 
ESO scsauact on 82 13°47 — -— — 54°6 3 63 68 &8 
SBS. cies: = 63 12°82 — -— -- 49°1 De 62 67 a 
eV RSS zs 5 12°58 ~- —— -— 49°4 + 66 71 | 1a 
nate ~ 
1883 aN ©, 53 12°46 _ - — | 469 3 63 67 93 
84......... So 64 11°78 — 7 — AZSY 5s 54 59 81 
BS seid ap 64 12°06 -- — -— 41°10 & Pics) Naa 87. 
CSO Aeon a 63 TL77 — _— — 39°11) 48 40 44, 98 
PV Bote 8 5 10°58 _ — — | 42°3 4g 44 47 112 
1888....... a 4 rorg9g9 | -— |) — |) 22) Py oraanl eneee 
Jolt terns ® 4 10°79 — — — 47°9 + 51 (54: 93 
Eee = Ag 10°68 — — os 49°7 6% 54 59 9 
(a0) — a ee | ee | cee a | —————E, 
Average a 
1881-90 | & 5 113 — — — [45 i 56 59 07 
°78-87 6 tea — — — | 46 BE 55 60 89 
67-77 4 iva — == — 69 81 76 81 | 105 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
ESO hese 118 84* 96* 90- 393 | 1,889] 85 88 101 oo 
AG Me 118 69 93 81 410.) 1,917 41 ao 82 gl — 
SLO usceres 106 69 89 79 361 1,825 40 68 83 sent 5 
79 pete 97 80 85 82 349 1,699 69 70 ae _ 
80 Borate: 97 78 78 78 353 | 1,773 1 99 82 84 — 
81 eh. 84 58 a6 66 335 | L714] 71 70 83 — 
So hue. 68 45 53 59 303, |. L69osi aaa 76 88 — 
1883........ ay 49 72 60 307 | 1,683] 6g 70 84 — 89 
84 are 73 56 68 62 253 1,501 | 61 62 42 — 77 
°85 poke. 65 58 40 64: 250 | 1,414.1 60 59 57 — 4 
,86 Ae ae 75 58 69 64 239 1,370] 58 56 53 at 
Sane iets 113 4A, 62 53 269 | 1,386:] 61 56 59 — | 10 
LBSS ius: 96 36 64 50 259 | 1,370] 58 59 108 — : 11 
89 eee 114 38 63 50 | 300 1,421 69 "6 68 ze 8 
ree oe 123 40 62 51 282 | 13882:] 42 rar a2, a 


* Index numbers not included in. the- general average. ; 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
ie} 24 25 26 | 20-26| 27 28 29, 298 | 80a 80B 31 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. Hemp. Jute. 
English | "send Average A Middling} Fair /** ‘cters-/ Ruseian,| Manilla St. Peters-| Good 
Pig. a) | Expert Uplands..|Dhollerah.| 12 Head |AVeraee| Fair | burg | vedium, 
London. | Price. | Total. Best. | Import.| Roping.| Clean. 
£ per ton] s. per ton ane d. per lb..| d. per Ib. | £ per ton | £ per ton| £ per ton) £ per ton | £ per ton 
| ae 21% | 21 10°93 — 64 43 49 4.7 30 37 16} 
ae 203 | 20 Toy, a 6 5 5335 45 43 28 35 ary 
Re 168 | 18 epee ah pee 6k et 415 | 30k] 40 alias 29 17 
Rees: bie aia eet . ay | — 635- 5 34 35 2 25 16% 
eS Goh) WRT) Soe ler 6284 |~ 5a 35 5 ReAQHaz 0 | OB wh pes 
Pee Vly 8°97 — 645 4 323 33, 43) 24: 185 
Mie. 1440) 17 9°14 — 6% 45. 29% 30% | 46 24 15 
Brace 123 | 18 9°35 _— x 3% 30 303 | 46 26 14% 
Be os 114 163 9°29 — 6 343 29% 302 38 29 134 
| 11g | 163 8°95 — 58 Ag 34 35 35 29 12 
| es 134 | 16 8°45 2b et 3% 35 35 29 29 ris 
Pe 124,116 83.2 — |, 53 35%: 22 314 | 34- 29 13g 
Ln 13%:| 163 8°41 — 535 35 29 28 39 26 134 
Reiss: 13 Lae PlOS2 — ees 4+ 28, 28 50 26 15 
Bacsxe, ce cay nd BS) 12°63 — 6 313 a7 26 39 26 34 
age 
-90 | 13 17 9% — ce 4, 305 31 40 27 14 
Bo iese | (FOF 9 — 6 At 33 34 | 358 | 262 | 15 
ae7 i 2ogs| J22 123 — 9 3 46 ATL | 43 35 19 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
Pah ( ees ei peteg peat 
Bee... 107 95 87 633 69 67 100 86 87 
Bese. 100 91 81 589 70 hel 94 81 92 
Peas: SI 82 46 518 66 73 84 69 go 
Been. 74: 82 40 511 70 74, 43 67 87 
a 80: 70 42 551 a4 78 79 68> 99 
Bc oicis: a4 77 pes 536% at 65 40 86: 98 
. ae 71: 77 73 553+ 44 64 64 90 79 
>... 6; | 82 ys | 582 1 64 59 65 92 “5 
- BE 75 74 476 67 59 64 86 71 
Ri..... 57 75 yes 463 62. 63 Vk 82 63 
SS 65 73 68 4.66 fay 53 45 74, 61 
ee .. pe 73 6, | 486 | 62 53 68 81 64 
eee: 68 75 67 546 62 58 61 81 40 
ei. 63 80 82 527 66 61 60 a7 79 
me... 65 86 Iol 563 647 58 56 82 7G 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 








35a —s- 5B 36 374 37B 38 
Hides. Leather. Tallow. Oil. 


No. of } : : 
‘Article 382A 382B 33 34 


Wool. Silk. 











River | River Crop |3t. Peters- . 
Plate, Plate | Hides, burg, | Town. | Palm. 
Dry. | Salted. | 30-45lbs.}| Y.C, 


Merino, | Merino, | English, 
Port 7 hire 
Year. Phillip, Adelaide, } Lincoln 
Average | Average Half 
Fleece. | Grease. Hogs. 


Tsatlee. 


d. per lb. | d. per lb. | d. per Ib. |s. per Ib. d. per lb. |d. per lb.| d. per Ib. |s_ per cwt. | sri e pert 










































































TBieGe ss 20% 9} 19% 21 73 4 162 47 44, 38 
Hh teen ds 204 94 164 20 4 74 16 43 42 | 40 
| 
1878.00... 20 Qh 15 163 k 63 || 148 Sie) ees ae 
2 Eee 12 | gb 12k | 16 8 62) ||| 2aoue 38 36 | 34mm 
PSO cot 2134 103 15¥ 15 94 4h 153 Al 36 32a 
ca HW a et 193 OF 122 152 D 7 154 42 88 - 3 | 
B22. 192 9 114 15% 9 7 15 52) adh 358) 
1883........ Ig 8} 10 15$ 9 7 15 50 43 |. 40 
dove 184 8x 10 143 9 a 15 47 373 | 36mm 
* 85 no EOS 62 9% 12% 82 6% 15 38 304 | 30 
186.2 225.1y alee 63 10 132 8 5f Ae me aes 247 
oY ert 15% 7 103 143 73 64 15 31 24, 22. 
its tele fe Bins ee # 10g 13 6¢ 4g 14 36 28 22 
89. a 15} 8} 11 133 64 5) ) pais 38 27 | 25 
eee 16 7h 11 14 5a || Peden ee 33 | 26 | om 
Average | a | 
1881-90 | 173 78 102 143 ves 6} 142 40 323 | 296 
"78-87 183 2 112 15 83 63 15 41 35% | 324 
67-77 | 214 98 19% 23 9 4 16 45 45 39° 




















4 Ma See \ ~~ ——— x 
1876....... 94 88 91 93 105 101 97 
he aes 94 53 4| 58% Tor 100° 94. 103 
1878...... 93 76 72 94 92 84 97 
79 ae 88 63 69 g2 ‘Of 82 87 
eM becoecar 103, ay in) 65 105 97 : 86: 82 
at nee 92 63 68 100 95 89 82 
Se 92 57 68 100 G4, 107 go 
1883........ 89 Bi 68 100 94, 103 108 
BA bislete sie 85 51 63 11cO0 94 94 92 
Bi 73 50 | 55 ‘95 'n ) VOnee aaa 16 77 
BG ....... 70 51 60 85 94 63 61 
BT... 72 54 | 68 83 94 61 56 
ee vied 42 83 57 73 87 7K 56 
onal x P82 56 59 70 84 92 64 
BO 2S 76 56 61 40 81 a1 69 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
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oe 89 40a | 40B 41 42 43 44 45a 458 | 35—45 | 20—45 | 1-40 
Oil. Seeds. | Pe, | Soda. Indigo.| Timber. 
ee. Nitrate Sunder 
of | Bengal, | fewn, |Sawnor| Mate Say ty 
’ 2 ray os © G d 
rear. Olive. | Linseed.| Linseed.| Refined.|Crystals.) Soda. vine Average ae rials. mals. ae 
suming. | Import. | Import. rittal Total, 
£pertun|£ per ton|s. per qr. coh s. per ton pu s. per |b. ey eee 

oa 46 24 51 143 80 Livro 58 56 — — — 
Ra 49 28 54 12 a2: 14 52 56 58 = — se 
Be seaese? 49 26 49 93 70 15 5% 49 50 — — — 
ees 46 27 52 73 68 15 64 42 43 — — — 
ee 41 27 54 4 94 Loe 9h 49 62 — — — 
ae 38 26 50 74 65 144 | 62 51 50 — — — 
BR vies an 23 44 6 63 134 65 52 52 = — — 
esc... ead ae: ak ere 64 | 66 Tiy 12 G4" [Woe ae Sh ee 
BIS cse 40 20 43 64 65 an eae 48 46 — — — 
ae 39 22 44 t 55 Meche 48 45 — — Bam 
pai 38 203 | 42 5} 49 10 5 43 43 Se — — 
eee 34 2034 38 53 50 93 4t 38 42 — — — 
38 .. 36 183) 39 63 48 10 4% 4] 44 — — — 
GO cases. 35 20 42 Pay >| 4% 47 49 — + — 
oe 41 23 43 5k. | 61 aoa 44 46 — — as 
erage 

M90 1253731 21s | 43 OY 10Z | 5% 46 46 ras es ioe 
(8-87 | 40 23 46 5 62 T2EL 6 47 47 25e > seas 
W771 50 30 Coma tee* |? G2 14 9% 60 54 — — — 

Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
eee raat, 

Be ois 92 82 EIGER 89 82 gI 100 1,046 | 2,361 | 4,250 
ire 98 92 96 78 | 100 75 100 1,037 | 2,303 [4,220 
ae 98 85 73 £6) aA WO 87 969 | 2,110 | 3,935 
Be saveee 92 89 59 74 | 107 86 ri) 984 | 2,036 [3,735 
BO cise. 82 90 60 80 wl 100 89 982 | 2,179 | 3,952 
a. <. 76 85 58 a1 104 93 89 942 | 2,091 [3,805 
ee 74 75 48 69 95 go 91 933 | 2,074 13,773 
3... 42, 68 52 72 80 86 88 920 | 2,014 | 3,697 
OM....... 80 69 52 wa 68 83 82 885 | 1,907 [3,408 
... 78 73 55 | 60 | 75 |. 72 81 835 | 1,820 | 3,234 
| 76 69 47 53 71 69 76 764 | 1,731 {3,101 
len. o3. 68 65 45 54 68 66 70 735 | 1,738 [3,074 
a 72 63 52 52 71 66 74 737 | 1,797 | 3,167 
ae 70 69 46 55 68 62 84 744 11,831 [3,252 
Bos. 82 73 45 66 61 59 79 756 | 1,845 [3,227 











* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 
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III.—The Wages of the Working Classes and the National Income in 
France. By Av. Costs. (Translated from the Journal de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris, August, 1890.) 


Tue claims of the workman urged of late with so much per- 
sistency not only by popular agitators, but also by those in high 
places, and received with so much complacency by that class of 
the community which does not appear to be troubled by any fears 
of economic perturbation, but fancies itself to be perfectly dis- 
interested and unprejudiced, and which looks on at the social 
drama with a sort of sympathetic curiosity—these claims, be it 
observed, invest with an importance which they certainly would 
not otherwise command, any accurate and reliable data relating to 
the distribution of the national income. 

It is to be regretted that these data are still so incomplete, 
for there are no absolutely precise details relating either to the 
amount of the total income, or the proportions by which it should 
be divided among the various categories of workers, but notwith- 
standing this difficulty it will be our object in the present review 
to elucidate as far as possible the two following points: what is 
the extent of the national income, and who are the participators 
in it? 

As regards the first point, until the Statistical Society of Paris 
undertakes a fresh valuation—a work which is urgently needed, we 
are of opinion that M. de Foville’s estimate which he gaye us in 
his France Hconomique, viz., from 20,000 to 25,000 millions of 
francs (from 800° to 1,000 millions sterling), may safely be taken 
to represent the amount of national income. This would perhaps 
be more nearly expressed by the figures 22,500 millions (goo 
millions sterling), with a possible margin of about 10 per cent. more 
or less, and in the following observations it will be our endeavour 
to show how very near the mark this estimate appears to be. 

In M. Tisserand’s work, the Introduction a V Enquéte Ayricole 
de 1882, we possess a very valuable instrument with which to 
establish a basis in the valuation of the national income. This is 
the value of the agricultural production, of which the following is 
a summary :— 


Gross Product of the Cultivation of the Soil. 
[In millions of £’s.] 


Vegetable products— Min. £ 

Cereals, graitt 2h. Siscen tore: ve seeteersess0sebs teed; s¥ttn EE 163 

Pr DETBW ocrsscedeefoses¥ere idéyic. hoe odypltdyiacs10 51 
Potatoes css...) osesduibvessbs0i ob sesseacs, tolpssel ls ee 25 
Food grains other than cereals cicccccccsssssssssesssesesenes 5 
Forage atid pasture! ....5:secess.c orors-secsesster ee a 96 
Industrial plante..i,.e-csssescesseieecssssisslud fee 14 
VINCE NG nobis sarseseonhaVearo}ieestUhsesieuss Dose, 45 
Markot gardens, '&6i:5....4:-.sevd00s10 nein 36 
Olive and walnut trees, &C. .....cc:csscssssossecscsososssreeiesns f 
W 0008:anid forests <isiisisiccisss..sisnr ities ee 13 

Total 


sese otiwns ciyaccie ater Ce 4k5 


s 
a Se eee Te TC rl Fh eh 
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. Gross Product of the Cultivation of the Soil—Contd. 


Animal products— Min. £ 
Horses, mules, asses (animals sold) oo... eceeeeeeeees 3 
Animals for food ....... a er eee 65 
PRL Le cy eh heck SceganVe Bais soo e-cessnpsoeooss Leese aeten ameter 46 
SEV, OO eaicec otter aS, Cro akioges oul suse eerodadadsstessewseistveanen 3 
SNOT ee eh SELIM OME Cae ns0nse thie ase cenvcvicssstacsesconcedeneedivaeate in 
SEE OTS bs dac tet ETS TE esc) cho son meoygeietdschesoucagse hb aseen ales’ 5 
Ret POCO OTIS ered retain, Pe oes tacdaie. cove vaage conse TubnaactsOuetads 2 
BREN Y SIUC erence 8st hre cp vies craspansivenncssveodnnomba aes I 
MRADOUT Of MPAITSIMIODITIAIS . ..,...:00--.-0c0ezdsscrarieeazare-ep ees R27 
PAL aI LY Oe eeeeseeeerr immer a ei ieee viessis scart: oxsa sine iawessrberearreeee 32 

BOE ci cra cunts qyeades saree tannery 205 
WSAUIREQLSES (oe. .bb.k cil sitsiSvevedalonviensadurtttens 740 
1 —aa 

From which should be deducted— 

Ree Pe OC ss eet psart ec ansnsFucpis-k \xp die sasgoan gasntonsiiaqeds pens 21 

ARV EAT TUED varcts sieve ct Neeson sc «ald Ja dio cs uecel ve sone Goan 32 
(3.) Straw, forage, and grain consumed. as food 

LOU AIMIWTG IS os tonccesytereyannsdvsaneuSectseepnstvekenenelee 154 
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Leaving, according to M. Tisserand, as real actual 


Bess. PVOdMCb ATW] BBQ ic cs desasy ons see jonnegl ededeaetabes ors 533 
From which should be deducted the value of the 
labour of draught animals employed in agricul- 121 
tural operations, which is represented by ............ 
Heaying a totaliofasi as. tii k etek. 41! 


This figure of 411 millions includes agrieultural wages, rent of 
land, general expenses and profits of the cultivators. 

All these items go to make up. the income of the agricultural 
population. An attempt however should be made to distinguish 
among these items the proportion due to the various persons who 
are not really agriculturists, and who belong to another group of 
the population—persons occupying the positions of farriers, harness 
makers, wheelwrights, veterinary surgeons, &c.—for the sake of 
argument we will put the total amount due to these at 444 millions 
of frances (18 millions sterling), thus leaving the total of the 
agricultural incomes at 393 millions sterling for the year 1882. 

This gross product supports a population that the professional 
census enumeration of 1886 showed to consist of 17,698,402 
persons of both sexes and of all ages; and in a nation so homoge- 
neous as the French, where equality in the conditions is more 
generally found than in other nations, together with the facilities 
of communication and of displacement which allow of the agricultural 
labourers easily repairing to the urban districts, and of devoting 
themselves to industrial pursuits when the latter appear to offer 
greater advantages and to. be:mere remunerative, we may take it 
that the gross product in the various groups of national activity 
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ought to be in strict proportion to the importance of the population 
of each group. We should thus have the following relative 
figures :— 





Importance of 























the Product. 
Population. 
Min £’s 
Agricultural population ....| 17,698,402 400 
Non-agricultural _,, pe ALES a Pea aS 435 
36,970,681 835 





But this can be but a rough approximation at best, and we 
are at once met with an objection which it is somewhat difficult to 
remove. ‘he productive power in the towns is somewhat greater 
than it is in the rural districts, either by reason of the fact that 
capital is more plentiful, or the use of more powerful machinery, 
or by reason of the greater skill and activity displayed there. In 
any case the production per head of workmen is of greater value 
in the towns than in the country districts, and, indeed, wages and 
incomes are higher there, not only nominally, but effectively; the 
workmen, while perhaps practising less economy, consume more 
and obtain more material satisfaction. We will leave on one side 
for the moment the question of moral considerations. 

It is necessary therefore to establish different coefficients of 
productive power for the rural and urban populations, and with a 
view to determine them it would appear that one might reasonably 
depend upon the average rates of daily wages, and the three 
following coefficients may be suggested :— 

















Average Wages. Coefficient 
_ of 
Men. Women. | Married Couples { Productive Power. 
Sia s. a. 8. d. 
Country districts ............... 2°51 i 4 3.5 1°00 
Chief provincial towns ....| 2 10 Pee 4 3 1°24 
ta Wg eects ode enh Ambiente tral 4 6 zoe 6 8 1°96 





It now remains to apply these coefficients to the different 
groups of population, which the census returns enable us to do, 
since they distinguish the urban from the rural population. As 
regards the latter, it is composed of all the communes of which 
the aggregate population is under 2,000. We will apply the 
coefficient 1 to this rural population, in which we propose to 
include the whole of the agricultural classes and a certain number 
of artisans, persons engaged in business, and others whose wages 
and profits are about on a par with those of the peasants among 
whom they live. We will apply the coefficient 1°24 to the whole 
of the urban population, except the Parisian population, which 


will benefit by the highest coefficient, viz., 1:96, and this gives us 
the following results :— 
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Theoretical Calculation of the Production. 





Strength of Coefficient Production 
the Population 





























Groups of Population. in of Productive in 
Round Numbers. Power. Millions of £’s. 
5 es 4 SIR CE nina ade Sa 2 steel 
Agricultural population... 17,700,000 1°00 400 
Industrial and commercial popula- 
tion— 
ar | PRET eer oe ee 6,000,000 1°00 136 
Urban (departmental) ................ 11,000,000 1°24 308 
PEON 6s. < «ivaboasteiratst ateneene gent aerg™: 2,300,000 1°96 100 
TotaltiGi eas 37,000,000 — 944 





We thus arrive, for the annual production or income of France, 
at an estimate of 944 millions sterling, which nearly approximates 
to M. Foville’s estimate; and this figure may perhaps be taken 
exception to on the score of its being a little too high, seeing that 
we have taken as a basis the agricultural production of 1882, which 
was an exceptionally good year from an agricultural point of view. 
If we reduce this figure by one-twentieth only, the above estimate 
will only show a total production of about 22,500 millions of francs 
(900 millions sterling). 

However that may be, we may safely accept this solution of 
the first part of our problem; and we possess, having regard to the 
degree of accuracy of the data that form the basis of our calcula- 
tions, a fairly approximate estimate of the national income. 

Coming next to the question of the participators in this income, 
we will take first the wage earning classes; and on this point we 
find some valuable information in the census returns of 1886, 
which have been carefully summarised by MM. Vannacque and 
Turquan. 

According to the classification of the population by professions 
and by social condition, it appears that there are 8,1c9,103 masters 
or heads of industrial establishments, 964,032 clerks or travellers, 
6,774,590 workmen, day labourers, &., and 1,950,208 domestic | 
servants, making in all a total of 17,797,933 persous. In analysing 
these figures it would appear to be necessary to modify them in the 
following particulars. 

The agricultural inquiry of 1882 shows that there were 
3,434,938 farm servants and agricultural day labourers, as com- 
pared with 2,771.966 agricultural labourers shown by the census 
enumeration of 1886. This is a difference of 662,972 individuals, 
which cannot be accounted for by any natural diminution that 
might have taken place during the period comprised between 1882 
and 1886 in the numbers of the labourers; we are aware on the 
other hand that during these years, which were characterised by a 
succession of crises, there was a certain reflux of workmen, who 
unable to find occupation in the towns, returned to the rural 
districts. The explanation of the differenve may be found in the 
fact that 727,374 agricultural day labourers are at the same time 
proprietors of small holdings. The majority of these returned 
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themselves as landowners at the time of the census enumeration, 
while in the agricultural inquiry they were entered as agricultural 
labourers. oN 

On the other hand, it would appear to be well to eliminate 
from the group of workmen properly so called, the 67,761 office 
messengers and persons of that class who are included .in. the 
census returns with those belonging to the public administration 
and liberal professions, as well as the 100,283 concierges and paid 
servants who are included in the same returns with owners of 
property, independent persons, and pensioners. ells 

The following is the result of these modifications, shown in a 
tabular statement a little more in detail than the one given 


above :— 


Return showing the Number of Landlords, Masters, Employers, and Private 
Individuals Living on their Incomes, and Numbers of Clerks, Workmen, 
Servants, &e. 


Employers— Number. 
Pavimiers) joceiispes decsonecounc-cene saan escowsatitne cesnamvacpess 3,383,192 4 
Manufacturers, merchants, &c......... stooge’ 2,009,914 : 
Landowners, independent persons, per- 7,446,131 


sons engaged in public administration 
and liberal professions, public forces, 2,053,025 


SECM acc Qe Shs oat tee eae note ee 
Employés and salaried classes— 
Employés and clerks of all kinds ............00 964,032 
Office messengers and persons.in a similar | 67,761 1,132,076 
POSLLLOIN, oh. -svdcounsaostans otis ofaxsaauirabe sess eaen seta 
Concier ges; &6F Tacx fscGesvckss thopesnneeaeey tees 100,283 
Workmen and day labourers— 
Agriculture ...acanmee ito insgeubeedaeaneutee (eee ces 3,434,938 
And usta y cinuss beltecseslancwe.dtgy tos fies ouns henner tee 3,056,161 4,269,518 
Commerce and transport ......scssesseeeeeeeens 778,419 
Domestic Serv ants, ...0.:15.00¢s00+5.00p -sas00s opus aneseseorsierneetn denne yaaa 1.950,208 
PTopal~ ...kwis.. 2h lease eee 17,797,933 





In leaving on one side for the moment the first group, that 
comprising the employers and independent persons, we find that 
the other workers may easily be split up into seven unequal groups, 
upon two of which, agricultural labourers and industrial workmen, 
we are in possession of information more or less precise in the 
results of the agricultural inquiry in 1882, in the Statistique 
Annuelle des Mines and in the Statistique Anruelle de la France. 
For all the other catalogues of workers, it is only by assimilation 
or by individual estimate that we are able to fix the amount of 
salaries, wages, and emoluments, and there are consequently, we 
are bound to admit, great possibilities of error. In this connection 
it is necessary to call attention to the fact that the two census 
enumerations of Paris and of France enable us to subdivide 
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each of the various groups of workers into four categories— 
working men and working women in Paris; working men and 
women in the departments. We are thus enabled to multiply the 
categories of workers to whom we can apply information of a 
distinct and definite character, and as the greatest differences that 
are observable between the salaries and wages, are those which 
exist between the wages of men and women, between the wages 
paid in Paris and those paid in the provinces, much more than 
between the wages and the salaries paid in various trades and 
professions, we may, we think, claim to arrive by this analytical 
method of procedure, at a very fair approximation. 

The following statement shows in tabular form these different 
categories of working men and women, together with the average 
annual remuneration, taken as typical of each class :— 












































Paris. Departments. 
Persons. Wages. Persons. Wages. 

No. £ No. £ 

Mecteuleinlils’ Males........ 5 2,646 — 1,960,266 
ricultural labourers ......... isin oe os 282 | — | 1,471,744 | [23 

Industrial labourers— 

i eae , { Matles........: 969 | — 192,511 
Mining industries ............ eevee Ail eee 27.037 | 39 
Males........ 3,823 88,838 
Mlotallur gy 2.801 .cdiisentien PreHales 190 \ 656 { 11,867 } 41 
. : Mailes........ 262,266 68 1,434,612 41 

Other industries................ Romatests 232,203 | 32 801,800 | a1. 

Labourers engaged in ‘trade f Males....... 94,133 | 68 407,958 | 4a 
and transpoOrt...........-.o0 | Females.... 66,949 33 209,379 oy 
Cherkeaad ioe Males........ 168,988 | 60 541,680 | 36 
or el a Sot esas aaa Females....| 59,162 | go | 194,202 | 24 
| Males........ 6,021 | 48 45,527 | 29 
Office messengers, &c. ......--) Pemnales 3.085 Migs 14168h|uero 
Conc} Males........ 11,018 1 "a9.% 31,471 | 14 
RIGIORICS) -y, cop ean pcenconetanssedsacs Hales BD.085 ah bra 34,809 4 
yo es Males...... 30,652 60 652,490 36 
Pee Sites laeaep tela eisai’ sccaloleis'sips ve wees Females 101,778 40 1,165,288 24 
MVE Er AUT TEL 8s sseceldedags 580,516 — 5,395,303 — 
OCIA GS arse h..5%losccvehvecnssaend. 3 485,649 | — 4 3,930,284 | — 
| 1,066,165 _ 9,285,637 | — 

NBS ate 2 Le Se Gea nN 

10,351, 802 








We propose next to show upon what basis the wages have been 
estimated. In so far as regards the wages of the agricultural 
classes, we have followed the lines laid down in the agricultural 
inquiry of 1882, only adding to the wages of the farm servants the 
money value of their board and lodging, which represents 16/. for 
the men and 11/. for women. We then arrive at the following 
results :— 
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ee el 
Total Amount of 















































Number, Annual Wages. Wages Paid. 

£ £ & linia 
Farm bailiffs (maitre valets)... 130,022 ig + 16 4,550,770 
WV ROO NG ES iio... cieposne eva aneneespa=e 541,050 13 + 16 | 15,590,450 
PO OICLOS: 1.82 Ne scasapsosgentcnpntonns> 197,043 12 + ire 5,517,204 
DIGIT VATIONS Se cots savencosdseves. sats 8,986 17 + 16 266,638 
Other Tari Hands sti. shee 292,238 12 + 16 8,182,664 
Farm servants ....cccccccsessesseeees 253,786 6 + 12 | 4,567,548 
Day labourerg d.p-.cccio defeitianene 540,687 2% 14,598,549 
Total males. juices 1,962,912 $2 53,273,823 
Female farm servants ............ 532,026 9 + 11 10,640,520 
A day labourers. ............ 940,000 16 15,040,000 
Total females ................ 1,472,026 anew 25,680,520 
Gross total ............ ae 3,434,938 oe 78,954,343 





The result of the agricultural inquiry of 1882 only shows a 
total of 1,480,687 day labourers, without distinguishing the males 
from the females. To effect this distinction advantage has been 
taken of the census figures of 1886, which show that of the persons 
engaged in agricultural labour, 1,613,697 were males, and 1,158,269 
females, a proportion of about four-sevenths men, and three- 
sevenths women. The latter proportion applied to the 3,434,938 
agricultural labourers as shown by the inquiry commission gives 
1,472,000 women, arnong whom we have found already that there 
are 532,000 domestics, thus leaving 940,000 females who must - 
therefore be considered as day !abourers. In estimating the 
amount of wages paid to day labourers, the total number of 
days during which they work has been taken as 250, 125 days in 
summer at 28. 6d. and 1s. 6d. without board, and 125 in winter at 
Is. gd. and 1s. 2d. 

Coming next to the mineral industry, it must be understood 
that this comprises the mining industry (combustibles, iron, and 
other ores, salt works and quarries), and the metallurgical industry 
Gron, steel, and other metals). ‘lhe reports on mines supply us 
annually with data relating to the production, and the amount 
paid in wages of the majority of the more important mines. It 
also gives us the metal production, but not the amount paid in 
wages to persons engaged in this industry. 

In 1886 the working of the 456 mines and the 5,063 salt mines 
and pits gave employment to 121,196 persons, who received in 
wages a total sum of 118,170,098 frs. (4,723,000/.), an average of 
975 frs. (3yl.) a head without distinction of age or sex. It should 
however be observed that this average is made up of factors widely 
differing in themselves: for instance, we have taken the average 
wages of 102,354 coal miners at 42/., of 10,308 workers in other 
than coal mines at 33/., and of the 8,534 persons engaged in salt 
mines and pits at 11/. The smallness of the latter figures may be 
accounted for by the fact that the work in salt mines and pits is 
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very irregular, and carries with it a certain number of advantages, 
the money value of which has not been estimated. We have 
therefore confined ourselves to applying the average of 39/. to 
the mining industry en bloc; but as regards the metallurgical 
industry, on the subject of which the official mining statistics are 
silent as to wages, and taking into consideration the fact of its 
being an important industry, affording constant and regular work, 
we have taken the average wages of the coal workers, and in the 
case of those workmen engaged in the metallurgical industry in 
Paris, increased these by 60 per cent., bringing the amount up to 
about 661. 

This estimate, it may be observed, is rather low than other- 
wise, for the average wages of coal miners are less than those paid 
to workmen engaged in other industries in the French provinces, 
the reason being that the former enjoy many other advantages, 
such as assistance from colliery proprietors in money or in kind, 
medical attendance, free grants of coal, or supplies at a reduced 
price, cheap lodgings, &c. At first we endeavoured to establish 
a particular average of wages paid in each group of industries— 
textiles, mining, metallurgical, &e.—but on looking more closely 
into the matter we observed that the same results would be 
obtained by applying to the whole of the industrial operatives the 
following general averages which are supplied by the official 
Statistique Annuelle de la France :— 


Paris or Department of the Sevne. . 
Men— Average. 

‘Minor industries (forty-nine) ordinary daily wage of £ £ 

a workman without board, 4s. 8d., multiplied by 70 

ee emmnaas ANCL ee PBS, UAE: She aeac, cao asa ap mess 68 
Principal industries (twenty-three), ordinary daily 

wage of a workman over 21 years of age, 4s. vf 

MAULCID ICG WY OOO CAVE! t.2 5 cute. cu vnin stance hvegansaste 


Women— 
Minor industries (ten), wages of female operatives, 95 
Be ae, Toltiplied ys BOON. eee ie erie oe if 
Principal industries (twenty-two), 2s. 1d., multiplied 39 33 
VSR ETO. Be BS SRE ore eRe ds ea pe ON On oe 
Chief Provincial Towns. 
Men— 
Minor industries (fifty-one), average wages 2s. 9d., 4] 
SMELT SEL VCO OU Abidin" .cs-rpoeP tects, Comme 
Principal industries (thirty), average wages of men Ad | +t 
over 21 years of age, 2s. 10d., multiplied by pea 
Women— 
Minor industries (eleven), average wages 15s. 5d.,} 91 
PAW ey GOUO |? 5 cs, Staatee ee ER Ree Tacos vu. f | 
Principal industries (thirty), average wages 1s. 4d., 20 | 22 
Mm eroliicd by BOO: <c.....ccyoutesncevenGaaeonssto tis isecapeseeves ie 


These figures relate to the year 1886, which was the census 
year, and which, as may be seen by reference to the subjoined 
VOL. LIV. PART 1. L 
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comparative statement, was a year characterised by a rather low 
rate of wages, particularly in the principal industries. 


a 

















Principal Industries. Minor Industries. 
=} Coal Mines. 
Daily Wages. Daily Wages. 
Years. ; 
Paris. Departments. Annual Paris. Departments. 
Average 
Men. |Women.} Men. |Women.J Wages. Men. | Women.} Men. | Women. 
COM ae SOA Cds OS ee £ 8S. Gd) eed Ne eo ae ae 
TSSL i. eS We TEL eres — ‘4° 6/2 44/2 84/1 5 
P82 Ad Dea) earl Qe Oe re 44 ,4 > Do-2re'ad OBE ae 
BS td oe Sa Be aly tie 45 [4 8 hayecde |) Qian gies 
"34 5.143 oe 2 Oe ae 43 #82 OO ee 
*B5. 1.4 41 2 ord pe LOS aes 42 4 8 25 (4 eee ae 
"BG! 2c] de Sa, (2 TOS ee, Sas 42 4S 2 eee tate. 
87) 4 SE] 2° ESO Bee 43 A BP ag ee Oger eee 














In order to arrive at the annual wages of industrial workmen, 
the mean of the two: general rates of the minor and principal 
industries has simply been:taken, as the data at disposal are not 
sufficiently accurate to enable us to make a more precise calcula- 
tion. Moreover, there:can be-no doubt that the minor industries, 
from the point of view of the importance of their labour, are quite 
on a par with the principal industries. The census enumeration 
of 1881 even attributed’ to the former twice as many workpeople 
as were engaged in the latter, and as the wages paid in the minor 
trades are generally higher than those in the principal industries, 
a simple arithmetical mean of these two groups ought to give a 
result rather under than above the mark. There is therefore a 
deficiency, which in some measure compensates: for the inferiority 
of the wages of labourers belonging to the: agricultural population, 
and which it has not been possible otherwise: to take into con- 
sideration. 

As regards the wages paid to persons engaged in the inter-— 
change and transport of goods, the same averages have been 
applied as to the workpeople employed in the major and minor 
industries, while, as regards commercial employés, clerks, and 
office messengers, the Statistique Annuelle de Commerce furnishes 
us with the following estimates of the annual wages :— 














Paris. Other Towns. 
: £ 0: 
Clerks in offices and warehouses ........ 48 37 
DAMES Ae COMPTOIS .......cc0cccscorveeersesese 32 25 
REPORT IIS Po soho. eyes as Pda cos ce etn le ces 19 1g 


There is no information in the publication from which we have 
extracted these particulars as to whether these are exclusive or 
inclusive of board and lodging. In any case, as it would appear 
taat these figures, which only apply to commercial employés, ‘are 
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rather under estimated, it would, we think, be nearer the mark to 
substitute for them the following :— 

















Paris. Departments. 
£ £ 
BESTYS OVE. hegeearcee seers srxcts--* 60 36 
PIN PLOY CES he cevsacsctoseescseo nse 40 24 





For office messengers and persons in similar positions these 
‘yates have been reduced by a fifth. For servants and concierges 
there is, unfortunately, an equal absence of reliable information, 
but the following estimate might be safely adopted, board and 
lodging being in each case-taken into consideration :— 






























































Paris. Departments. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Servants— Cen £ os 
ANS RS Seen 24 14, 9 
DGC BIER E cca rctahasect say hodnrs senses 5 s ae 
Bec Ay CM Bee 5 ae ee 29 18 Pit: 
SF La 1 Ua ke BP 2 2 I 
60 40 ae sistas 
Concierges— 
Wages and lodging ................ 29 19 





The following statement will now show the results of the ap- 
plication of these different types of wages to the various categories 
- of workers which we have enumerated above::— 

2 SS SER SSS SSS SRS SS SSS ECS TS SS IS SESS SSRIS SA 




















Paris. Departments. Total. 
fee £ £ 
Agricultural wages 0.0.0... — 98,954,000 78,954,000 
Industrial wages— 
WESTIE ITMCUIBULY. GF oocoj cere oxenencroveee — 8,600,000 |) | 
Metallurgical industry ............ .. 268,000 4,224,000 
Cree cidnbiries ~ f Males ....| 17,940.000 59,796,000 115,676,000 
3 Ve RS Females | 7,784,000 17,064,000 
Wages paid in ‘trade f Males ....) 6,440,000 17,004,000 
and transport............ Females | 2,244,000 4,456,000 } 30,144,000 
: ie, Males .....} 10,140,000 19,500,000 
Employés and clerks.... Females | 2,368,000 486 60,000 \ 36,668,000 
Males .... 288,000 153.112,,000 
Office messengers, &c.... Rt wnalee 64.000 a. ae \ 
_ ; 3,480,000 
ae Ca Males ....| . 316,000 452,000 
a ee Females 44.0,000 336,000 | 
a Males ....| 2,640,000 23,488,000 
oTRERE ICM Skee... se yes aaa i 58,168,000 





55,004,000 268,086,000 323,090,000 





Li 
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The share, therefore, of the working classes in the national 
income of France, which is estimated at between 20,000 and 25,000 
millions of frances (from 800 to 1,000 millions sterling), amounts, 
as we find from the above statement, to 323,090,000/.; but the 
question next arises: Does it follow that the difference should be 
attributed to landed proprietors and capitalists? ‘To some extent — 
this question may be auswered in the affirmative, but in this con- 
nection there is an important distinction which it would be well to 
devote some attention to. 

A considerable number of small landowners cultivating their | 
own land, many manufacturers in a small way of business, and — 
artisans, small traders, and persons living upon slender annuities, 
are in a condition very similar to that of the ordinary wage- 
earners, and are even in a more precarious condition, seeing that, 
although not ordinarily earning more than the latter, they some- 
times run greater risks, and at times are subjected to very con- 
siderable modifications of their modest incomes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to endeavour to establish as far as possible the proportion 
of these persons who it may be said are on the border land of 
capital and labour, and who depend for their subsistence rather 
upon labour than upon capital. This proportion being approxi- 
mately determined, we shall have distinguished the group of 
landed proprietors, manufacturers, business men, and capitalists 
who are in easy circumstances, and in a position to bear, to a 
certain extent, any fluctuations in their incomes. 

In the table of independent persons and employers of labour 
and workmen given at the commencement of this review, we 
divided the group of masters or employers, or capitalists who may 
be classed as masters or employers, into three groups as follows :— 


Numbers. 

(1.): Agriculture 6... .cds:-zecresaprs tapstateaenes eee ane 3,383,192 

(2.) Industry, trade, and transport ........... eta bogie erage 2,009,914 
(3.) Independent persons, public forces, public admi- 

nistrations, and liberal professions  ................ } 419532025 

Total: 3t.2s:..dsideesene eee 7,446,131 





As regards the first group, the agricultural inquiry of 1882 
places us in possession of information respecting the division of 
landed property, and furnishes us to some extent with the bases of 
the distribution of agricultural fortunes. We find from this publica- 
tion that of the 5,672,007 properties which are therein enumerated, 
2,167,667 are under 1 hectare (2°47 acres) in extent, and 1,865,878 
vary between 1 and 6 hectares. This proportion of very small 
holdings, 4,033,545 out of 5,672,007, or 71 per cent., is however 
somewhat exaggerated. Account must be taken of the duplications 
of those holdings which overlap the borders of two or even of 
several communes, of lands detached but not separately cultivated, 
and finally of the small plots belonging to day labourers and 
small farmers. These corrections being made, we revert to the 
figure of 3,383,000 as representing the number of farmers properly 
so called, and we should not be justified in estimating at less than 
half this number, that is at 1,700,000 persons (a figure certainly 
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rather below than above the mark), those agriculturists whose 
position in life is not much better than that of the ordinary labourer. 

In estimating their average income at 40/., we arrive at a total 
of 68 millions sterling as representing the collective incomes of 
this group of the population. 

In the second group, namely, that comprising those persons 
engaged in trade, industry, and transport, nearly all of whom are 
hable to taxation, we can rely upon the taxation returns of 1885, 
of which a summary was published in the October (1889) number 
of the Buille/in du Ministére des Finances. At this period, of 
1,658,882 establishments subject to taxation of which the average 
rental was about 2g9/., it is shown that 501,226 had only an average 
rental of 16/., 226,722 of 11., and 77,458 of 53., making a total of 
805,406 establishments which must necessarily have been engaged 
in a small way of business. From this we may infer that about 
half these persons engaged in trade and transport, abont one 
million persons, are in a condition very much akin to that of 
ordinary labourers, and in attributing to them incomes approach- 
ing the average wages of male labourers, we arrive at the following 
results :— 








£ 
90,000 small masters in Paris ab 727. ......!c.csscssenrersnneds 6,480,000 
910,000 * in the departments at 440. ........ 40,000,000 
Total eien cree seacaaar es <: 46,480,000 





In the third group of so called independent persons or non wage- 
earning classes (property owners other than farmers, annuitants, 
persons belonging to the liberal professions, public administration, 
public forces), there is also a considerable number of individuals 
who live more upon the proceeds of their labour than upon that of 
their capital, or whose incomes, from whatever sources they may 
be derived, exceed but very slightly the amount of a modest salary. 
To be convinced of this fact it is only necessary to run through 
the various categories comprised in this third group :— 

Persons belonging to the public forces, army and navy, gendarmerie, 84.868 
Ne ose ob odes oss oauenacehee th leatotebatgreebbevovamesbeousoavtaatesbodeniancs } 404,29 
Persons (of whom 14,005 are females) belonging to the rr the 
administration, functionaries, and agents paid by the State, by the > 189,187 
Pee CME AMC COMMALIES: | sc.....62econstsesiddandtsuddlecsedteseantende divoencepeedets 
Persons (of whom 63,985 are women) belonging to the rigs 
128,738 


professions. Members of the Catholic clergy (44,072), religious 
UMM SEMORES EEC SAO TT YO oS ete, cas cuts sc oknn nc cubersess ose saci ste Pe gatsBeese Meee] dewtmaive io one 


Persons belonging to the legal profession, barristers, oak 
: 39,860 
EE Te 2G 1) Rt nn ge ee ep een | 22 ee 2 On 
Persons (of whom 14,003 are women) belonging to the medical pro- 
fession, doctors, surgeons, medical officers of health, chemists, 40,714 


herbalists, dentists, oculists, pédicures, and midWives ........-..c000 
Persons (of whom 66,574 are women) engaged in tuition, seeanie ieee 
Me IRPE SLOT TALIC IN 1SETCSSOS 2..2.,5;c2cck seecttenereelectancdec-;cobecoenansdacscsnacbeeds ‘ 
Persons belonging to the scientific, literary, and artistic professions, 
authors and publishers, architects and civil engineers, musicians, 44,659 
sculptors, painters and engravers, actors and public singers _........ 





Total (of whom 165,476 are women) . ........ 1,074,281 
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It is clear that we shall be well within the bounds of moderation 
in stating that more than four-fifths of this total is composed of 
persons whose resources are by no means greater than those of the 
ordinary artisan; such, for example, are soldiers and sailors, the 
lower grades of government clerks, the poorer clergy, certain classes 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, :&c.; and in adding to these 
the small rentiers and annuitants, pensioners, &c., we cannot esti- 
mate at less than one million persons those members of this third 
group who have nothing in common with the ‘independent 
person” bunt the name. The statistical returns which have so 
classified them do not show to their:credit resources exceeding 
from 40 to 48 millions sterling, and this ‘gives about 160 mil- 
lions as representing the incomes of small landed proprietors, 
artisans, and of ali those independent workers whose resources 
do not exceed the maximum wages of the owvrier. ) 

We thus arrive as a final result at the following distribution of 
the French incomes :— 


WoRKING CLASSES. 


Mln. £’s 
3,434,938 agricultural labourers _ .............e-cesssesbessssssssstenseenets 80 
3,834,580 industrial and commercial workmen .................. 144 
1,132,076 employés and other persons receiving wages........ 40 
1,950,208. QOMESKICS -....sei 0st persue tavsondns eedys: bee. kee ny HS O 
Total of wages and salaries ..............s0000 320 


(small ‘landowners, artisans, transport ‘agents, ) 

| soldiers, sailors, gendarmes, minor function- | 
3,700,0004 aries,’ minor: clergy, schoolmasters:and mis- +. 160° 

. | tresses, the resources of Whom do not exceed | 

| the maximum wages of the owvrier ... cesses. 4 


CAPITALISTS’ PROPERLY~SO CALLED. 
1,683,192 ~ landowners . ..)...%..s4..0b eee ee 
1,009,914 manufacturers; merchants, &e. ............ slahep eos eateas 420 
1,053,025 -rentiers and members of the hberal professions 


—— 


veaedtandescottas ceugeet osu eee ae Sigh pHi haseete OD 

We must repeat that this'table only:contains approximations, 
and must be regarded rather in the light ‘of an experiment, but 
at the same time it furnishes us with an absolute basis for 
economic arguments. -Moreover, as may have been seen from the 
preceding observations, the estimate of the salaries, wages, and 
emoluments paid to'the various classes of workers as well as the 
incomes ofithe so called independent persons has been made with 
great moderation. Jf we were enabled by the assistance of more 
precise determining factors to revise this estimate, if also we took 
into consideration the revenues arising from the property and 
domains of the State, communes, and public establishments, 
which exceed 12 millions sterling, it is evident that the share 
which we have placed to the credit of the capitalists properly 
so called would be reduced in proportion. 
gisele total incomes arising from capital, whatever may be the 
investment in which it is placed—agriculture, industry, trade 
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and transports, houses, public funds, &c., does not appear to us 
to be by any means over estimated when the fluctuations to 
which they are exposed are taken into account. This group of 
capitalists comprises farmers, large landed proprietors farming 
their own lands, and those who, not farming them themselves, 
are exposed to the risk of non payment of rent and of the 
deterioration of land; contractors, manufacturers, merchants, 
stock and bond holders, sleeping partners in industrial and 
other undertakings, &c. 

In spite of these risks, the total of 420 millions sterling that 
' we have allotted to the 3,746,000 capitalists, only represents. an 
average of 112/. for each family after payment, it is true, of the 
service of the domestics, whose wages and keep are included in the 
total of wages, and also of that proportion of the taxation which 
is devoted to the maintenance of the public forces, of the adminis- 
trations, and for religious and educational purposes, since all 
soldiers and public functionaries, priests and schoolmasters, appear 
among the non wage-earning Classes, and diminish by so much the 
proportion of the capitalists in the collective income. 

This average income, increased by the quota of domieshion 
soldiers, public functionaries, &c., would not amount to more hae 
1401., and this average is In itself so low that one is led to believe 
that there exists a considerable number of small incomes half way 
between the incomes of the ordinary working men and clerks and 
those of the employers. In the whole of France, M. Leroy 
Beaulieu is of opinion that there are not more than 700 or 800 
persons enjoying incomes amounting te more than 10,000l., nor 
more than 18 to 20,000 incomes ranging between 2,000/. and 
10,000/. However that may be, it has been conclusively shown by 
the preceding estimates, that judging by the average of French 
incomes, there would not be much justification for holding out any 
great hopes to the various classes of workers of an immediate 
improvement of their financial positions. 

In this connection it might be wellito devote some little space 
to the consideration of two subjects which have of recent times 
much engaged public attention. These are, first, the relegation of 
women to their household duties, aud, secondly, the reduction in the 
hours of labour, or, which is the same thing, an increase in the 
wages of the workman. In so far as regards the first pomt it 
may be observed that— 


Min. £'s 

Of 3,435,000 agricultural labourers, there are 1,472,000 women, who aes 
Be SES CY ie Ri oR ah dap Bann lg pa oi 

js 661,000 Parisian workpeople, there are 299,000 women, whose a 
RCS EOMTID CO ies vaso gs sce eee cat bn man enna a chs one cna oR 

5» 3,174,000 workpeople in the various departments, there are < 
1,050,000 women, whose wages amount t0..............2008 

sat 13.2000 employés, there are 327,000 women, with wages amount- 8 
Cg ag ee eR So DN l 

5» 1,950,cco domestics, there are 1,267,000 women, with wages 32 
BIOTA Ty 1G enka devaee ee rae Senet as che + dagatica Saeed Genter onhctonep 


Of to ,352,000 workers of all kinds there are 4,415,000 women, obtain- ; 
ing wages amounting in the aggregate | Das Se peer te 99 
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This total amount of 99 millions sterling represents a propor- 
tion of 30 per cent. of the whole amount paid m wages and 
salaries; and again this represents an amount of work which could 
not be compensated for by even the increased labours of French 
workmen alone; it could only be met by the assistance of foreign | 
immigrants, or by the employment of machinery and domestic 
animals—that is to say, by the application of larger capital. 

In so far as regards the secoud point, namely, the reduction in 
the hours of labour or an increase in wages, popular agitators, 
encouraged in a certain measure by the socialism professed in high 
places, have put forward the famous formula of the “‘ three eights ” 
(eight hours’ work, eight hours’ leisure, eight hours’ sleep), com- 
pleted by one day’s rest a week. They demand that six days’ work, 
of eight hours each—or forty-eight actual working hours—shall in 
future be paid for at the same rate as seven days’ work of eleven to 
twelve hours each, that is to say, seventy-seven or eighty-four hours 
of labour. It becomes therefvure a question at least of an increase 
of 60 per cent. in wages. It is not our intention to examine into 
the justice of these claims, it will be sufficient only to endeavour to | 
estimate the consequences of satisfying them. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that it were granted only 
to workpeople and employés engaged in industry, trade, and trans- 
port, this rise in wages would represent an additional burden of 
more than 80 millions sterling, which would fall upon manufac- 
turers, merchants, and forwarding agents, and they would have to 
submit to a reduction of from 30 to 40 per cent. in their gross 
profits. It may be urged, it is true, that this additional burden 
would not entirely fall npon manufacturers and merchants, because 
the producers would recoup themselves in raising by so much the 
cost price of their products, and thereby make the burden fall 
upon the consumers. This result is however most uncertain; but 
in any case if we admitted the possibility of this burden falling 
upon the consumers, we must assuredly admit the generalisation 
of the rise in all salaries, wages, and emoluments. ‘The increased 
wages paid in industrial undertakings would undoubtedly bring in 
their train an increase in the wages paid in the agricultural industry 
as well as in the wages of domestic servants, and the emoluments 
of employés and minor public functionaries. It would then be no 
longer a question of 80 millions, but according to our caleulations 
it would be a matter of 192 millions which would have to be 
deducted from the total of the incomes derived from capital ; this 
deduction would amount to as much as 40 per cent. 

This is tantamount to saying that the land, which now brings 
to its owner about 2°75 per cent., will no longer realise for him 
more than 1°65. Capital sunk in house property in the towns, and 
in farms in the country, which now realises from 4 to 5 per cent., 
would no longer yield more than 24 to 3 per cent., while joint 
stock companies would find their dividends entirely absorbed by 
this general increase in the price of labour. We do not speak of 
the necessary increase in taxation which must take place, nor of 
the fall in the funds which would also inevitably follow. 

For these reasons alone it will be evident that if such a 
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measure were carried, it would be equivalent to the issue of an 
absolute prohibition against the practice of economy and the 
initiation of new enterprises and undertakings; that it would cause 
a terrible depreciation of capital employed, and that it would 
undoubtedly cause fresh capital to flow out of the country. We 
think, therefore, that enough has been said to show what insur- 
mountable obstacles appear to be in the way of a satisfaction of 
the workmen’s grievances. At the same time we are not disposed 
to shut out all hopes that the future may bring forth an ameliora- 
tion of their position. 

Undoubtedly it is only reasonable to hope that wages should be 
increased, and that the hours of labour should be diminished, if 
only with a view to the improvement of the intellectual and moral 
culture of the working man; undoubtedly it is most desirable 
that the woman should resume her old household and maternal 
duties, but we may rest assured that these social improvements 
will only be effected little by little, in proportion as our savings 
become sufficiently plentiful to create fresh capital, which will 
constitute more powerful sources of production; in proportion as 
the fears of war and the precautions of an armed peace diminish 
and allow of the suppression of unproductive expenditure; in pro- 
portion as the antagonism between the master and the workman 
becomes less bitter,,and occasions fewer interruptions in work 
itself, fewer strikes, and less waste of strength and capital; finally, 
in proportion as the development of exchanges enables us to profit 
to a much greater extent by the production of foreign countries, 
while at the same time devoting ourself to the improvement and 
perfection of our own national products. 

It is therefore by the security afforded and the encouragement 
given to practise habits of economy, by the extension of credit, by 
the increased employment of machinery, and by the development 


_of commercial liberty, that we shall succeed in bringing about in 


the future that which is now so vehemently desired, in the same 
way as we have succeeded in the past in effecting those improve- 
ments from which we are now benefiting. On the other hand, by 
frightening away capital, by railing against the use of machinery, 
by demanding in every possible form the protection of native 


industry, and acting generally in such a manner as to restrict 


production, the socialists of the upper classes and the socialists of 
the lower classes are turning their backs upon economic progress, 
and are grievously injuring the cause they are professing to serve. 


IV .— Fires in London during the Year 1890, and the Metropolitan 
Fire. Brigade. 


THe following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report to the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council, in continuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 3,546. Of these 763 were false alarms, 223 proved 
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to be only chimney alarms, and 2,555 were calls for fires, of which 
153 resulted in serious damage, and 2,402 in slight damage. 
‘“‘These figures only refer to regular calls for fires, or sup- 


posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 


escapes, horses, coachmen, and pilots; they do not include trifling 


damages by fires which were not sufficiently important to require 


the attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary 
calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for 
further on. 

“The fires of 1890, compared with :those of 1889, show an 
increase of 217; or compared with ‘the average of the past ten 
years, an increase of 422. 

““ The following table gives the result ‘both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 












































Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year. 
Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. | Total. 
1866........ 326 | 012 11,338 125 75 100 
TS Saks 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
[OSy. age: 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
62. 199 1,373 Ls 13 87 100 
One 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
fa bien: 207 (1,635 1,842 11 ~ 89 100 
ete azo) 1 BFA age 8 92 100 
see NE 166 | 1,382 1,648 A 89 100 
Aste rae S| tel dQ 1,672 10 90 100 
Hie 163) 4) oil, 866 1,529 11 89 100 
MT Once 166 | 1,466 1,632 at 89 100 
Arig de Rate 169 1,374 | Ise B &e) 90 100 
TBA as 17 1,489 1,659 10 90 ifefe) 
ay Obeeate 59 | 41559 1,718 9 91 100 
80s. se3. 162 | 1,709 1,871 9 91 £00 
Soph cole 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
ge: 564 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
"OS Wai.s, 184 1,960 2,L44 g 91 100 
BAe i sce: 194 2,095 2,289 9 91 100 
"85 .cesst 160 :2,110 25240 4 93 100 
ie eee 151 1,998 2,149 My, 93 100 
te Wee 175 2,188 236.3 7 93 100 
int Pa yy II 1,867 1,988 ‘6 94 100 | 
OO ae 153 ‘2/185 2,338 * 93 100 
POO Pe 153 2,402 2 hee 6 94 tor, 
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‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1890 has been 154; and the 
number of these in which life‘has been lost has been 44. 

‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
212, of whom 151 were saved, and 61 lost their lives. Of the 
61 lost, 31 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals 
or elsewhere, and 30 were suffocated or burned to death. 

oo cs % * * 

“The number .of calls for chimney fires has been 1,537. Of 

these 450 proved to be false alarms, and 1,087 were for chimneys 


on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but 
only of firemen with hand-pumps. | ‘ 
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‘*¢ The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the brigade 
has been 33,261, and the total distance run has been 65,455 miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been between z0 and 21 million 
gallons, or about g2,000 tons. Of this quantity, about 8 million 
gallons, or about 40 per cent. of the whole, was taken from the 
river, canals, and docks, and the remainder fromthe street pipes. 

‘“‘ During the year there have been 6 cass of short supply of 
water, 4 of late attendance of turncocks, and:8 of no attendance, 
making altogether 18 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

‘Whenever the supply.of water is intermittent, difficulty must 
occasionally arise, and the only remedy for this is to make the 
service constant; but during the year now:;passed ‘no loss of any 
serious importance has arisen through the defects in the water 
arrangements, and I am bound to say that ithe water companies 
appear to have done everything in their power ‘to meet the 
requirements of the tire brigade. 

‘‘T have once more to record my acknowledgments ‘to the 
metropolitan police and ithe .city police, who seem to vie with each 
other in rendering valuable services to the brigade, and whose 
success in this way has been, if possible, more marked than .ever 
during the past year. 

“ The strength of :the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations. 13 hose.and coal vans. 

4 floating or river .,, °8 .waggons for street. duties. 

52 hose cart stations. 7 street stations. 
179 fire escape ,, 156 watch boxes. 

g steam fire engines. on barges. 706 firemen, including chief officer, 
47 land steam fire engines. -second officer, ‘superintendents, 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. and all ranks. 

17 under six-inch manual fire engines. 16 pilots. 
33 miles of hose. 68 coachmen. 
105 hose carts and: reels, 133 ‘horses. 

8 steam tugs. 73 ‘telephones between:fire stations. 

13 barges. 55 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
224 fire escapes. with 385 call points. 

g long fire ladders. 21 telephones to police stations. 

g jadder vans. g telegraphs } :to public and other 

Bota) os oes tLUCKS: 48 telephones | buildings. 

1 trolly for ladders. 15 bellsringing fire -alarms to public 

2 trollies for engines. and other buildings. 


‘“« The number of ‘firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 12,5 by day and 325 by 
night, making a total of 450 in every twenty-four ‘hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

“The list of wounds and other injuries for 1890 is as usual 
heavy ; but this is invariably the case when the work is well done. 

“There have been during the year 444 cases of ordinary illness, 
and 105 injuries, making a total of 549 cases, of which many were 
serious, and 2 resulted in death. | 

* * * ay * 

‘“‘ A reference to the figures in this report will show that the 

total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed 
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fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 5,083, or 
just 14 a day, all of which have been attended by firemen with 
suitable appliances. 

‘In addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept 164,250 
watches of twelve hours each, has made 26,529 hydrant inspections 
and 60,342 fire plug tablet inspections, has maintained all the 
machinery and appliances of the establishment in working order, 
written several thousand reports and letters, and carried on a 
variety of other work. 

“The training and instruction of the 113 additional men 
sanctioned by the Council in 1889 was completed in last June, 
and I have every reason to be satisfied with the quality and 
capacity of these men, and with the general result of the increase 
on the efficiency of the service. 

“This heavy addition to the unceasing work of extinguishing 
fires and keeping the large stock of appliances in order has made 
the past year one of severe and constant labour; but all ranks 
have gone throvgh it well, and there has been no discontent or 
murmuring in connection with work or duties.” 

* * % * * 

The following particulars (a, 6, c) are obtained from the tables 

appended to the report, viz. :— 


(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 


order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- . 


pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 





Number of Fires. 























Number. Occupations, 
1890. 1889.) 1888.]) 1887. 
1 Private: houses. 447. ))...0g00e ec eee 632 580 | 494 594 
Pie ig LOG BINES 5... ouaes gpecmtoataaincte lig aakoee eee ee 428 ‘| 361-1 277. | 820 
Bods Victuallers s4.,.ccn%y.cs.,aqaescae Lee ee b%) 70 68 | 46 
Ay ON MOP OCOIS ote 5: ach das0s Sup seine svete 1 eae 46 45 34 43 
5 Oil and colourmeén 1.5421, 6.2 ee 43 44, 45 41 
Gi] TB DOTS | 8 cas oc ccteneet ces saect0 oe 39 21 30 49 
7 |-Boot and shoe makers’ ..)..N...cce eee 38 42 38 28 
8 >} Under repair.and building %..2..aeeeeaee 37 35 24, 35 
De (MDa Kersss lu cave tate cick (ied deg ae 3a 30 31 26 
10 1} Unoceu pied? 2 es 35 22 25 23 
Dal Stelle Ou nevada cpiokmcte Ades cake ee ae earl ahs 37 13 23 
12 | Confectioners and pastrycooks............000- oP) 21 25 23 
13 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters .............. 30 31 36 29 
14 | Greengrocers and fruiterers .....c.c:ccceeeceee- 29 18 36 29 
Loe Printers vaces.cch ete ee 27 20 19 17 
BOR 1ob ul deve Mt o0.31,... 080s Need es oe ‘e126 35 20 30 
hima eoitee: houses tse l i. 1.504 alte a, elma 26 35) }i29 38 
18 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... ..... Bel mee 17 27 19 
DPS BH LOU ACCOTESUR. 55nd. 4: tircehna. corte eee ee 25 25 22 32 
20 | Engineers and muachinists....0.......cccccccscsee. 24 19 10 ie 
Zh a Cabinep makers’ 05.00... s:ic.sy te eee 21 23 20 27 
ey | pO RCO arse rer ssc i.s. Wbo leche hanes 21 14 27 21 
23 | Furniture makers and dealers ...ccccccccccescese. 18 18 14 24 


24. Milliners and dressmakers .oeccccccccccccccccsece. 18 14 11 if 








- 
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Number of Fires. 
Number. Occupations. 
1890. | 1889.] 1888.} 1887. 

CAM Teeaht WAY Seen Neel e eraata tis cobs edeesensdssoeesvoewsss 17 8 6 14 
26 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 16.113 11 20 
Bree OM CT ACTON erie Neeser ede ugasetssiosnetsnivsaseounes Tor ete 13 10 
vive |i <5 SNNG dp Peto be a aR eee a LOPS 11 15 
29H Retreshiment POOMB l=, 0.,.s-c00etsaieetesioceseoesesdoes 16ree20 Lo 22 
SEC TIRING LOTS © | gee reese Pigs a esnt Shades aneeanee Te AMT 18 24 
SPR VORB INIBES Peres, thee Mee eccn cca e sce Pie e Ds oenep te. sncaetek 15 | 16 Z. 13 
DSP PPIKTIDLS BLOCK aazFetertones os cians > Stone don deoeosee ths Ws 10 18 26 
Ot PORMECIIOTS Si vs.pcret eee MOA tachindisgeetoPoesss fh $2. 14 | 16 14 17 
BBs rt) Wm gatV TL CTU TSG nese ecto oho skeet ons c.ncosanck aes Sell tb 8 - 
0 EL es MOM OOPS etx ep tiraidsdins vs 2ccc;>vsenny sass secesese ite 15 8 13 
ESO) Si renin TO eLOY eh og. cote eecoregiees<cPocisces00eco.s.diecs 12 ere 7 13 15 
BOE tlh WMO LLOUSOS® bo.peccttelees son tedaveeccsevevsestecvessocecndy 124219 9 19 
BO ty EGP SO PS Eee y Beachyatercssc.ortsnStavevsers sceosisnated TIO al] 14 16 
Be ter PAC ISN BHOPDR Q5ir6. sy pete ecou satis esos. croden vucnsoes La AL ig 19 
PVE ROLLS Pontes... ccckRe el in. codeesne Mt ret. tose dsnss eee Il 6 5 11 
41; | Stationers (wholesale) - uc cscs: 11 8 9 3 
EMP PN GISECPOLS 2.5. Re AA g. .adesnes ORV r eden soa sod ii 7 6 6 
43 | Coal and coke merchants ................-c0ceceee: 10 7 4, 8 
AMEE DU CIO TOSKOLS « --)acsyeecacedecemn dues secovy ex sntavans IO 5 — 4 
45 | Public buildings (not theatres) 0.00.00... TO Gig yas 7 6 
2,019 | — — — 

Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ 536 | — — — 



































2,555 Fike +e 











(D) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 





Causes. BEI 

of Fires. 
RARE TA OUT Fe, SA SLE Fach lbeaah ss 0t2 de USS TRA ofA ghee Mowe PDEA ET ISG Ltt cad docvtacng 745 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown down) oo... cesses eseeeeeecteeeeeees 500 
BM STA 120 VRFIOUS WEAVS) rcp chore nancoedins sngesae Mevar tess bik ana ty TaN ao Miata sdebecpeke does deoe 219 
SMT PAS LPO NPCS OCR ace ccc P ig siae atelier ni2 soe but a. Pactly age tise. SetSake Perc snn Seca e 187 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, hearths, stoves, XC... 179 
co. ABER EES LES ep 0) Laie oh A Se Be sotoe «et oc ok Sea CeO i 2G oe eo 163 
7» Children playimg with fire, matches, &. ogi..is.c1decesscesthegecettesceecevsestacabens 105 
PERERA BOD gi 8 Mes 2-5 Mea yao xx sc dann -oh» cduieivonne ds eae eany TMbun sks ilant Pg ates. go ced doa Sedan 92 
9. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &C. ........cc:sccceee 85 
PRAM ere AG: ORVINE SLOVES i. cerog tsecsapuaass nic csteste os duce tacencenet@eelene. uae 60 
ime bovine over,or- upsetting of fat, pitch, &e.. Ral Reso... kiero 46 
HEMEL SIMCMPR CGE AD Voted 3. oes ioe aan Soa oes Rhee Se ERED dee lds eee lose 40 
13. Gas stoves, portable, overheating of, goods falling on... 20 
MISTS BRAC C8 rh 2. os, joan) cso res eo mee Be sce eas ela Ras Ra ag's a cia voc Shs yehw cv Sue on gee 18 
MRR TRS LOGO CO o, 5200x0455oas thf Pate ginerhdes diy tettes ARAM «cMlsaesvasealacecoaceshepeesaeeed 18 
Deeiaine slaking by rain and otherwise cn..c.c systole csscoescesseesecssceresscnsssesiee 16 
17. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame ..0..0...eceeeeeee rz 
RRS ee NOO WS METH bl OT... :. - QuscdaManaymmeram meray Mitthe.s saa. LLbsdN cae suvtdel Mabdbcesds 8 
Lee Hire.clothes' coming in contact With Wit... .salscnscodeeqsosedechossssdodbosnded noe 6 
OM EM gb sich coos an <hsahacorntae Oe dae oe soe conde ccods «sso odenosda shove sb nents is 
ME NORE TOC HIINIOTY s-sinceschaeeteeesteeared: cad -andiedsescscduclevensaheserncenersradsaccs ache 4 
Miscellaneous, varying from 3 to 1.............. yi Sch ats 3 Re RR Eo eee 27 
SNE Re, ee et ek ik re eS COR 2 ORK 
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(c) The following table, giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 


last ten years 18 2,201 :— 
EE rT mae 


























Years. | Sunday: || Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. Total. 
ez 0 267 I 288 279 253 319 1,991 
Wise a 246 a 267 281 274, Ue, 1,926 
Ba.) AO 334 309. 318 (2,69 295 322 2,144 
784...) 3296 330 304 335 338 340 346 2,289 
POD calle 2331 319 224 338 326 300 335 2,270 
°86....) 294, | 298 294, 317 306 304 341 2,149 
°87..:] 6327) Ne 297 352 336 357 202 402 2,363 
788... «388 273 267 _ 295. 2.99 272 294 1,988 
"BS oa]  F3ES 281 363 305 384.5 [need 350 2,338 
90). Pasi 362 382 385 347 | 338: 407 2,555 
Total...| 3,040 | 3,002 3,208 3,184: 3,186 |3;005 | 3,393 | 22,013 











V.—English Literature im 1890.. 


Tue following particulars are taken: from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 3lst December, 1890, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous: years :— ) 


“The Academy of March,. 1890, remarks that the statistics of 
books published in the United States during 1889 show the same 
decrease, as compared with the figures for the preceding year, as 
the corresponding figures of the tables issued by the Publishers’ 
Circular, and adds at the end of the paragraph, ‘We can only 
suggest that the wants of the reading public are becoming more 
and more satisfied with newspapers, reviews, and magazines, and 
that authors consequently find their own best market in the same 
field.’ This view is confirmed by the classified table of publica- 
tions during 1890. The decrease in the number of new books and 
new editions is very nearly the same as that recorded for 1889. In 
educational works and books for the amusement of the young we 
find higher figures. Of novels there are not quite so many as in 
1839, and yet the reader of fiction has had provided for him 
almost three new novels per diem, besides one in a new edition for 
each week-day. Perhaps the most striking fact to note is that 
artistic works, whether new or in new editions, have dropped to 
about half the number put forth in the preceding year. Poetry at 
first sight seems to be idler, but the increased number of new 
editions shows that at all events public taste does not flag in that 
direction. Belles-lettres, too, as a class, does not suffer by com- 
parison with the production of 1889. Here, too, the number of 
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than those of 1889. 


Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.) July. | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 
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29 
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204 | 409 





45 | 44 
20} 7 
45 | 68 
12| 8 
12] 19 
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—|.6 
(ieee 
8] 15 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1890. 
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reprints is also in excess, showing that interest in pure literature 
or standard works is not on the decline. 
2 have to be ranged under ‘miscellaneous’ are greater in number 


Lastly, books which 








a | ef ef | | | | ef | | ES 





Total of 
Dee, | Bogan 
for the Year. 
78| 102 555 
22| 24 153 
— 708 
85| 77 615 
£1: 3 85 
eae OS 
99| 97 | 443 
28| 20 95 
i peo 
131} 99 881 
38} 32 323 
ee Od. 
16 ii 40 
8} 16 39 
Braces Ser, 
6 9 87 
3 6 22 
= 109g 
1 7 54 
1}; — ue 
atic (ae 
28} 35 | 188 
9) 43h 69 
57 | 47 294 
IZ. 16 97 
E391 
26| 34 114 
14; 13 74, 
— 188 
49| 64 318 
—|— 1 
ee ee na SU 
23| 21 143 
6 6 50 
eee 
27| 30 ait 
27| 38 191 
ee ee 
53| 82 oa 
9| 21 
2 eS 
85735 


430 | 479 | 481 | 338 | 463 | 293 | 273 | 607 | 868 | 890 





* New books. 





+ New editions. 
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‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. 









1889. 1890. : 


Divisions. New New 
Books. Editions. 


New New 
Books. Editions. 


ee ey 





Theology, sermons, biblical, &c.............. 630 134 


555 153 
Educational, classical, and philological... 557 124 615 88 
Juvenile works and tales...............s...sseeeee 418 93 443 95 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 1,040 364 881 324 
Law, jurisprudence, &C. ......0..cc.sceneeoeeese: 66 40 40 39 
Political and social economy, trade and 110 my 84 Pi. 
COMMENCE® £2... ee tle not aeesate myvarene 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 112 34 54 19 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..) 203 57 188 69 
History, biography, QC) -...ci scgeneenesers4e- 310 114 294 97 
Poetry and. the dranias..-..qccua typ rey 138 54 114 74 
Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 342 4 318 I 
Medicine, surgery, coC. Oo c..teercccskaesseeastons 133 49 1438 50 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &e. ... 157 183 171 IgI 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 483 rea 511 ays 
NOE SECTIONS .....cecccccecececscccerercsoneaseorores 








= 


4,694 1,393 4,414 bx fe 3: 


5,735 








VI.—German Interature tn 1889 and 1890. 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular for the 
28th February, 1891 :— 


“We are indebted for the figures in the following list, so 
carefully compiled by the J. C. Hinrichs’ Book Store in Leipzig, 
to the Bérsenblatt of the German Booksellers’ Union :— 











1889. 1890. 
1. Collected editions—literary, science, biblio- 

Bete Re Seetaeesctpeaee : weaeaces ek } aaa sl 
Date Neola ey wyscceel ss. 1S ad. ec RMP os cua 1,582 1,763 
iis et ee an oe 
4. Medicine and surgery, veterinary medicine .... 1,248 1,353 
5. Natural science, chemistry, pharmacy ............ 852 - 909 
Geel ilosopi yen ees cles eee eet eee 188 152 
7a. Pedagogy, German school-books, gymnastics 2,083 2,099 
Me dah yien etl e: HOO le ent tks ov, dares case acd 591 521 
7c. The higher education of women..............c:cc00080 28 33 

8. Ancient classics and oriental languages, 6 é 
science of antiquity, mythology .............0.. a on 
9. Modern languages, old German literature .... KOI 602 
10. History, biography, memoirs, correspondence.. 892 874 
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1889. 1890. 
11. Geography, travels ........... 2 baer ety; sie ona 534 600 
12.° Mathemiatics, astronomy ..........-.:.sscsccessessssoeees 228 215 
a eae WAY OPES, FOAM U2.-0d5.00c0scncorsen sees. .0.0e0s 525 569 
14. Commerce, technology..........-scssecscsseeseeseeees 840 929 
15. Architecture, engineering, railway construc- \ B82 446 
tion, MINING, Navigat1On .....e++. Se I ee 
Eyam SeSGUEY (ATE) VON CDV a peiecsscatsicijosacs2-.00veronsenovsneqeses 109 100 
17. Domestic economy and agriculture, horti- Ms Ahi 464 
MME) 5 5 8 ett pontlossteteasn goon des ves esavseras ores 
18. Belles-lettres (novels, poems, plays, &c.) ......., yates 1,731 
19. Fine arts (painting, music, &c.), shorthand .... 768 787 
20.. Popular literature, almanacks......./.......ss0000 sees 723 796 
CaN TE RCRMPEREOINE WS. Sr, eM eis tasters sivnseasazaviercsnesncnstdevens 22 19 
Digs DLIEIBCOUUATIOOURY * 7 ctacsnsc. care bteaRoeCis-t +0ceove enone erties 558 621 
Ree ELE Lick Sctotcesnss ena secesvesescvecess 421 509 
TEA ap Ro eae ee ey eee 17,986 18,875 





“Tt is noticeable that whereas the total increase of publications 
in 1890 over 1889 is barely 1,000, those which deal with bodily 
ailments have increased by 100, and those treating of theology are 
200 in excess of the previous year.” 


VIL.—Noates on Hconomical and Statistical Works. 


The Scope and Method of Political EKeonomy. By John Neville 
Keynes. London: Macmillan and Co., 1891. 

In the volume before us Mr. Keynes has attempted and, we 
- venture to think, successfully achieved, a task which was urgently 
needed. Since the republication, just before his death, of the 
lectures which Cairnes had delivered some seventeen years pre- 
viously on the Character and Logical Method of Political Economy, 
no book has appeared in England which has dealt in a comprehen- 
sive and judicial manner with the whole subject. There have, 
indeed, been contributions, sometimes partisan and always frag- 
mentary, to such a treatment; but there has been nothing more. 
Mr. Keynes justly describes Cairnes’ book as a “ work of admirable 
lucidity, which has long been considered the authoritative text 
book of English political economy, so far as concerns its logic.” 
But some seventeen years have again elapsed since its publication ; 
and the question of the appropriate method of inquiry has occupied 
a considerable, and perhaps even excessive, share of the debates 
and controversies which, throughout this period, have never 
been absent from economics. In this volume Mr. Keynes has 
reviewed the contentions of the different combatants with patient 
thoroughness, and summed up the whole question with judicial 
calmness. He has brought within a small compass a great amount 
of valuable observation, which he has handled with discriminating 
acuteness. He has, we venture to think, produced, for this gene- 
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ration at least, “‘the authoritative text book of English political 
economy so far as concerns its logic.” 

Mr. Keynes endeavours throughout to be scrupulously fair, 
strictly logical, and unmistakeably lucid. The key-note of the 
volume is to be found in its comprehensive and judicial spirit. He 
successfully shows that political economy has not one method, 
but several. In an introductory chapter he dwells on the special 
importance of an inquiry into method in a science, which 
deals with such complex phenomena, and has suffered from an 
abundance of fallacious reasoning, and an excessive dogmatism, 
which has unnecessarily confused the issues involved. He contrasts 
the two prevalent conceptions of economics as, on the one hand, a 
theoretical, abstract, and deductive science, and, on the other, an 
ethical, realistic, and inductive science. He shows that the 
advocates of either method have belied the exclusiveness of their 
theory by the comprehensiveness of their actual practice, and that 
the ‘method of political economy cannot adequately be described 
by any single phrase.’ In his second chapter he proceeds to 
discuss the relations of political economy to morality and practice. 
He distinguishes between economic uniformities, economic ideals, 
and economic precepts; and in a note to this chapter he gives a 
terse but suggestive treatment of the place of larssez-faire in 
economics as an assumption of reasoning, and also, what is some- 
times insufficiently distinguished from the first use, as a maxim of 
conduct. In the next chapter he traces the relations of political 
economy to physical science and psychology, both of which it pre- 
supposes. He regards it as a positive science, and he furnishes 
definitions of wealth, with which it deals, and of itself. In a note 
to this chapter, he insists on the interdependence of the different 
departments into which it is customarily divided. In the following 
chapter the relations of political economy to general sociology are 
considered. The necessity and advantage in its due place, and 
within its proper limits, of abstraction are shown, and the appro- 
priateness of a more realistic treatment of the dynamics of the 
subject as distinguished from its statics is admitted. The fifth 
chapter contains a careful and instructive examination of the 
place and aim of definition; and the following chapters are 
occupied with a review of the different methods of economic 
inquiry—that of specific experience, and that of deduction, the 
symbolical and diagrammatic method, the use of economic history, 
and the employment of statistics. Mr. Keynes adheres to the 
English tradition of a method mainly deductive, and he dwells on 
the difficulties of applying the recognised inductive methods to 
economic inquiry. But he guards the deductive method from some 
of the common imisapprehensions which are current about it; he 
criticises Ricardo’s use of it with scrupulous fairness to that 
economist, but also with a due regard to his characteristic defects ;. 
and he emphasises the importance of observation in the preliminary 
and concluding stages. He discusses with discriminating fairness 
the functions of economic history, although he refuses to a'low it 
to displace economic theory. It may, he shows, illustrate, as it 
may criticise and establish that theory, and trace the history of its 
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origin and development at different epochs in the hands of different 
writers. He examines very carefully the amount of relativity or 
universality attaching to different portions of economic reasoning ; 
and in the seventh and tenth chapters he investigates the use, and 
the limits of that use, of mathematics, and statistics. Throughout 
the book he betrays an extensive knowledge of economic literature 
both in this and other countries. . 


La Population Frangaise (tome deuxiéme). Par H. Levasseur. 
Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 1891. 

In the September number of the Jowrnal for 1889 we noticed 
the first instalment of the great work, in which M. Levasseur 
hoped to supply economics with the elements of a theory of popu- 
lation, as well as to impart a knowledge of the social condition of 
his own country. We have now to congratulate him on the accom- 
plishment of another stage of his vast undertaking; and, in view 
of the approaching congress in London on the subject of Hygiene 
and Demography, the appearance of the volume before us is very 
opportune. M. Levasseur’s book will form, when it is completed, 
a notable contribution to demography; and the subject has so » 
grown in his hands that he has been obliged to postpone the execu- 
tion of part of the comprehensive programme, which he sketched 
in his first volume, to a third and final volume. In that first 
volume he had given us an introduction on the general character of 
statistics, a first book on the history of the French population 
anterior to the commencement of a period of more accurate data 
with the great Revolution, and part of a second book on the condi- 
tion and the movement of the population and the considerations 
arising thereout. In the present volume we have the completion 
of this second book, and a third book on moral statistics; and the 
third and final volume is to contain a fourth book on the laws of 
_ population, and the equilibrium of nations. 

The second book, part of which is thus contained in the volume 
before us, consists of three subdivisions, two of which are. here 
presented. Of these two the first deals with the movement of the 
population, and the second with the general considerations which 
are suggested by it. In chapters vii to ix, the statistics of births, 
in chapters x and xi, those of marriage, and in chapters xii and 
xiil, those of death are considered; and in the fourteenth chapter 
a general contrast is instituted between the movement of the 
population of France and that of foreign countries. These 
chapters deal in many places with a subject of very great interest 
at the present moment; for the French nation secms to have 
reached that “stationary’”’ state which has been often imagined 

by economists, but seldom, if ever, realised in modern times. 
M. Levasseur says that the average natalité of France is, and has 
been for the last twenty years, I in 40, or 25 to the 1,000. He 
supplies a table showing in figures the births, marriages, and 
deaths from 1801 to 1888, and another table exhibiting by that 
graphic method, of which he makes constant and varied use 
throughout his work, the curves of the births, in their absolute 
_number, in their ratio to the population, and to the yield of the 
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harvests. He traces the history of the changes which are thus 
indicated; and he points out that only twice in the nineteenth 
century have the number of births fallen below 900,000, and that 
one of these years was that of the Franco-German War, when France 
suddenly lost one of the most prolific of districts, and the other was 
in 1888. This may indeed also, he argues, be partly attributed to 
the War, which reduced the number of young men who would arrive 
at a marriageable age ten years later, and therefore the consequent 
number of births. But there is, he thinks, evidence of a more 
general, and therefore more serious, cause. The curve of births 
furnishes a record of the political prosperity and the moral condi- 
tion of the people. The number of births to the population hal 
been 32 to the 1,000 in 1801-10, and was but 24 in 1881-88; and it 
had steadily diminished in each successive decade. It was true 
that, especially in the earlier periods, the figures were not free 
from suspicion of error; but the evidence of a decline was incon- 
testable, although it was perhaps more rapid in the first than in 
the last forty years, despite of the louder tone and greater number 
of complaints in the later period. M. Levasseur finds that in 
France, as in England, the'curve of births no longer corresponds 
so closely as it once did to the results of the harvests; that the 
months of the winter and the spring are the most prolific; and 
that certain départements have, since the beginning of the century, 
been found at the top or the bottom of the list, while the inter- 
mediate positions have had different occupants from time to time. 
The south-west and Normandy have been especially remarkable 
for a decrease in the births, and the Pyrenees for an increase. 
These results are illustrated by means of variously shaded maps, 
and in his eighth chapter M. Levasseur passes to the statistics of 
ulegitimate births. The ratio of such births to the total number 
has undergone scarcely any variation in the period from 1820 to 
1880. Before the commencement of this period it was of smaller 
proportions, and had then grown, and since the end of the period 
it has grown again. The urban population furnishes a larger pro- 
portion of these births than that of the rural districts; but the 
ratio has decreased from 1850 to 1883 in the towns, and slightly 
increased in the country. In his ninth chapter M. Levasseur 
investigates the numbers of the still-born, the amount of infanticide 
and abortion, and the number of foundlings. He shows that the 
definition of the still-born is not uniform in all countries, and that 
in France, before 1836, they were not regularly registered. Jn the 
next chapter he proceeds to deal with statistics of marriage; and 
here again he points out that in 1884-88, at a time of complete 
peace, the rate of marriage had fallen to a level only known before 
at times of invasion or distress. A population of more than 38 
millions did not supply in 1887 and 1888 more marriages than a 
population of less than 34 millions in 1835 to 1840. The average. 
age of marriage is, he shows, about 30 for a man, and 25 for a 
woman. In chapter xi the statistics of separations and divorce are 
examined; and in the twelfth chapter M. Levasseur approaches 
those of death. He supplies tables showing the comparative esti- 
mates of the experience of friendly societies in different countries 
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respecting the number of days of sickness per member ; and some 
special tables of French societies and statisticians, and of the Paris 
hospitals on the questions of illness and mortality. He investigates 
the different causes of death. The increase of suicides has been, 
he shows, since 1826, continuous in France, as in nearly all other 
countries—and especially in the towns, and among the male sex ; 
but France is very favourably situated among European countries 
in the matter of deaths by accident. The rate of general mortality 
has decreased, until it is now (1886-88) 22:2 per 1,000. The males 
exceed the females; the unmarried supply half the number, the 
married 30, and the widowed 20 per cent.; the towns are more 
unhealthy than the country, and certain départements than others. 
In the fourteenth chapter comparisons are instituted between 
France and other countries. The low rate of births is very evident. 
being far less than the neighbouring countries of Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and even below that of Ireland. The 
larger proportion of boys is not peculiar to France, nor the greater 
fecundity of certain months, while, as respects illegitimate births, 
France is a little within the average. The differences of marriage- 
rates are more considerable; and here France is a little below the 
average of Hurope, which is 8-4 to the 1,000, and a little above the 
average in the matter of consanguineous marriages. With respect 
to the death-rate it is favourably situated, being well above the 
Kuropean average, which is 28 to the 1,000. 

In the third part of his second book M. Levasseur presents 
some general considerations on the condition and movement of the 
population. In the first chapter he examines the constitution by 
age of the population of France, and contrasts it with that found 
in other countries. He shows that, comparing the present time 
with that of the reign of Louis XVI, there are more old persons 
and less children. The last fact is abnormal, but, as regards the 
_ proportion of adults, France is favourably situated. In the next 
chapter the question of longevity is considered; and tables of sur- 
vival and of the expectation of life are investigated. The principal 
methods of constructing such tables are examined—the method of 
Halley, which is founded on the ages at death, that of Deparcieux, 
which is based on selected instances or special classes, and is 
generally followed by insurance societies, and the demographic 
method, which compares the ages of death and the age-constitution 
of the whole population. In this respect. again, France occupies 
an average position between Bavaria and Italy at the lowest, and 
Norway at the topmost round of the ladder. At all ages the 
average expectation of life is better now than it was in 1789. In 
the succeeding chapter the growth of urban population, which is 
a characteristic of old and new countries alike, is brought under 
review. In France it bas been a constant phenomenon since an 
earlier time even than 1789. Less labour is needed in agriculture 
owing to new crops and new machines; and the competition cf the 
large industries of the towns has ruined the small crafts of the 
country villages. On some grounds the change is to be deplored, 
but M. Levasseur urges that it must not be forgotten that it 
implies and accompanies an increased efficiency in the production 
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of wealth, for less labour is now needed in the country to furnish 
the food and the raw materials for the inhabitants of the towns. 
Te increase, however, of cities is very remarkable, and Paris has 
grown 326 per cent. in number of inhabitants between 1861 and 
1886, while the whole of France has only increased 40 per cent. 
In the next chapter M. Levasseur makes some general remarks on 
the subjects treated in the third part of his second book; and he 
then proceeds in his third book to moral statistics, which he dis- 
cusses in three chapters, dealing respectively with vice and crime, 
instruction and education, and the laws of demography, and indivi- 
dual liberty. % 


Studies in Statistics. By George Blundell Longstaff. London: 
Edward Stanford, 1891. 

The statistical studies, which Dr. Longstaff here presents to his 
readers, are divided, as he states in his preface, into three main 
sections. ‘The first three chapters are of an introductory and 
elementary character,” and contain some general observations on 
the use of statistics, on the method of ascertaining death-rates, and 
the importance of having regard in such statistics to the “age- 
constitution” of the population, and on the chief features of the 
birth, death, and marriage-rates of England and Wales for fifty 
years. In the third and last of these three introductory chapters 
Dr. Longstaff states that the “most notable thing” about the birth- 
rate curve is its “‘continuous fall from 1876 to 1886,” about the 
marriage-rate curve, that it has not for the last eighteen years 
corresponded to the fluctuations in the price of wheat, and about 
the death-rate curve, that it is “of a more jerky character” than 
the others, “rising or falling abruptly,” in consequence “to a 
large extent of epidemics,” and that it has been marked by a 
“ striking fall in the last fourteen years.” In the course of these 
chapters, as throughout the book, Dr. Longstaff makes abundant 
use of the different varieties of the graphic method, in considera- 
tion of the claims of the “general reader,” who will thus have 
presented to him in an easily intelligible form the results, perhaps 
of tedious calculations, which the “severe statistician might have 
preferred to be displayed in lengthy tables.” For much of his. 
material he expresses his indebtedness to the census reports and 
the registrar-general’s returns. 

In the concluding section of his book he deals with statistics of 
a medical and somewhat technical nature, which are, however, of 
considerable interest and importance. In chapter xv the “causation 
of summer diarrhea” is discussed, and some curious statistical 
results are obtained. “It prevails mainly in towns, but with some 
remarkable exceptions,” such as Halifax and Merthyr Tydvil. It 
prevails chiefly during the summer months of high temperature, 
and is “ most fatal in years with hot summers, especially if they be 
at the same time dry;” and it “kills persons of every age, but 
young infants in by far the largest proportions.” It does not 
seem, therefore, to be due to “bad water and filthy privies,” which 
“are as common or commoner in the country than in the large 
towns,” or to fruit, ripe or unripe, which ‘‘is not extensively eaten 
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by children under one year of age,” or to “‘artificial feeding,” 
which “ would not account for the deaths of adults or old people,” 
or “of children between the ages of two and five.” ‘As a working 
hypothesis” the “ exciting cause” may be regarded as ‘‘ intimately 
connected with the process of putrefaction, however and wherever 
arising.” In the following chapters Dr. Longstaff investigates by 
similar methods the ‘relationship between scarlatina, erysipelas, 
puerperal fever, and certain other diseases,” and “ the geographical 
distribution of diphtheria in England and Wales,” which he finds 
to prevail not so much where the population is dense as where 
it is “scattered” in rural districts, and even those “reputed to 
be exceptionally healthy.” He therefore thinks that its cause 
should be sought, “not primarily in any high development of 
civilisation, such as sewers, but rather in some condition associated 
with a more primitive mode of life.’ In chapter xviii he inquires 
into the question whether phthisis, bronchitis, and pneumonia are 
‘epidemic diseases;” in chapter xix he furnishes ‘‘a calculation 
of the probability of the accidental and fatal incidence of phthisis 
upon both husband and wife;” in chapter xx he investigates the 
“seasonal prevalence of continued fevers in London;” and in 
chapter xxi he examines the statistics of hydrophobia, of which “at 
all ages, except the extremes of life, very many more males die 
than females.” In chapter xiv he reprints a paper contributed to 
the Statistical Society in 1884, “‘on the recent decline in the 
English death-rate considered in connection with the causes of 
death,” and in chapter xiii one on “suggestions for the census of 
1891,” which was read in June, 1889. 

In chapters iv to xii that section of the book is contained, which 
“consists of an exposition ”’ “‘ of some of the more striking facts and 
more pregnant results of the vast growth of population in Europe, 
America, and the British colonies within the last half century.” 
These chapters contain perhaps what is of most interest for the 
general public in Dr. Longstafft’s volume, although the concluding 
section of his book is of instructive importance, as pointing to the 
way in which statistics may tend to the improvement of health by 
indicating the cause and nature of disease, and the introductory 
section is a necessary preliminary to the chapter on the growth of 
population. The ‘statistics of migration” are, he states, ‘ not 
very satisfactory; and Russia he has ‘“ designedly” ‘almost 
ignored,” partly because it seemed to be “essentially an Asiatic 
power,’ and partly because “ Russian statistics have of iate years 
been much behind the age, and scarcely comparable with those of 
other European countries.” It is “chiefly the growth of Britons,” 
and of the “new nations of the earth that have been founded, or 
are in the process of foundation, by Britons” with which he is 
concerned. In chapter iv he considers the “growth of population 
in England ” itself; and in chapter v the “ migrations of the people 
in the nineteenth century.” In chapters vi to ix he proceeds to 
_ examine the “‘growth of new nations” in the United States, 
Canada, South America, South Africa, and Australasia. He then, 
in chapter x, investigates that common characteristic of old and 
new nations alike—the ‘“‘ growth of cities ;”’ and in chapter xi the 
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population of the most conspicuous example of that growth is 
brought under review under the heading of ‘‘the population of 
London and its migrations.” In chapter xii some deductions, of 
great practical interest, from these figures are considered with 
reference to the food supply. ‘‘ The remarkable developments of 
the past fifty years”’ can, he argues, be ‘“‘summed up in a sentence.” 
“The application of novel mechanical appliances has rendered 
possible an unparalleled increase of population, by bringing within 
reach unlimited supplies of food.” ‘‘ Nothing exactly like it can 
ever occur again,”’ for “ no fresh mechanical inventions can discover 
for us vast regions of fertile soil lying under a temperate sun.” If 
the population of England and Wales grows at the present rate, by 
1901 there will be some 7 millions more persons than in 1881; and 
schools for 1,500,000 children, churches for 1,000,000 Anglicans, 
chapels for 500,000 nonconformists, asylums for 15,000 lunatics and 
idiots, hospitals for 6,000 sick, institutions for 400 blind and for 300 
deaf and dumb, prisons for 7,000 criminals, and workhouses and 
schools for 48,000 paupers, will be among the new public buildings 
which will probably be required. Migration he distinguishes as intra- 
migration within the country itself, inter-migration from country to 
country “ within the limits of one continent,” and ultra-migration 
from continent to continent. Of the total loss of fourteen counties 
in England and Wales by the first kind of migration, “nearly one- 
half” of the 82,000 persons to which this amounted “ consisted of 
Cornishmen thrown out of employment by the failure of the mines.”’ 
The “ most notable countries” attracting the second kind of migra- 
tion are France and England; and in the former “no less than 
18 per cent. of the totalincrease” of population since 1872 ‘ consists 
of foreigners,” and chiefly of Belgians and Italians. The “great 
immigration of Irish and Scotch” into England combines with the 
imperfect registration of births in the earlier decades to show 
that, had no emigration taken place from England and Wales 
during the forty years 1841-81, “the population would only have 
numbered 88,541 more persons.” With respect to the third form 
of migration, or ultra-migration, the “radiating centres of emigra- 
tion” are Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Italy. In 1881-82 the “number of emigrants from 
Norway eaceeded the natural increase, and in Sweden in the same 
years nearly equalled it.” The four regions of the world, which 
attract immigrants, are North and South America, South Africa, 
and Australasia. Of these the “‘ United States of North America 
stand facile princeps;”? but ‘almost alone among the great 
powers (Russia and Spain excepted) America does not give the 
world her yearly record of marriages, births, and deaths.” Dr. 
Longstaff arrives at a “true rate of natural increase” of “some- 
thing like 20 per 1,000 per annum.” ‘The men of colour at 
present form 13 per cent. of the whole population,” and “nearly 
one-third of the whole white population is more or less foreign in 
sentiment and colour.” Some of these elements can be absorbed 
and amalgamated without danger or difficulty, some are more 
isolated and integral units. The Indians are “still numerous but 
relatively insignificant.” The Chinese “are not as yet, numerically 
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at all events, very formidable,” and the Chinaman is “not a settler, 
but a mere bird of passage.’ ‘‘ The very rapid increase,” however, 
“of the coloured population, and its concentration in certain States, 
‘constitutes the gravest social and political danger to the future of 
the Republic.” “The Scandinavians, in many cases, form compact 
settlements; but the barrier of the language may be overcome by 
the teaching of Knglish in the schools. The Germans are also 
concentrated, toa large extent, in a few of the States, and in New 
York city are almost as numerous as the Irish; but the latter are 
more active politicians, and lose their land-hunger in the States, 
preferring to remain in the cities. Passing to Canada, Dr. Long- 
staff notices the frequency of the censuses of this countr y, aS many 
as nine being taken in the seventeenth, and nine of lower Canada 
in the last century. The foreign born are 14 per cent. of the 
population, as contrasted with 13 per cent. in the States; but the 
race-mixture is much less remarkable. The predominant element 
is French, which is not, however, in sympathy with the govern- 
ment and influences prevalent in republican France; and the 
Scotch are not much less numerous than the Irish, and far more 
energetic, wealthy, and powerful. The French element dces not, 
_ however, amalgamate with the other elements of the population, 
partly because of language, and partly in consequence of relivion, 
which is likely also to render them unwilling to approve of 
annexation to the United States. Proceeding in the eighih 
chapter to South America, Dr. Longstaff finds that Brazil ‘‘is stall 
essentially Portuguese;”’ that to Uruguay Spanish and Italian im- 
migrants have come in large numbers during the past twenty-five 
years; and that the latter nation has also emigrated to Brazil in im- 
portant proportions, and forms the largest element of the immigrants 
into. the Argentine Republic. About South Africa there is little 

statistical information available,” but “the blacks are twice as 
“numerous as the whites,” and “among the latter the Dutch largely 
outnumber the English.” The net result of emigration to the 
Cape is “very trifling.” In Australasia the growth of population 
has been very rapid and is ‘‘ unexampled,” while ‘‘ New Zealand 
has shown a most extraordinary rate of progress,” from less than 
100,000 whites in 1861 to 578,482 in 1886. In both Australia and 
New Zealand “the proportion of foreigners”’ to Britons is “ in- 
significant.” In -chapter x Dr. Longstaff considers the growth of 
cities in Canada, Queensland, New Zealand, New South Wales, 
Victoria, ‘‘ where the four largest towns contained more than two- 
fifths of the whole” population in 1881, and the United States. 
This growth is thus a feature of the new world, as it is undoubtedly 
of the old, in England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria. 
In the next chapter he devotes special attention to London, the 
population of which exceeds Scotland, Switzerland, and our own 
colonies in the Antipodes, is double that of Norway or Servia, and 
is more than equal to those of Paris, Berlin, and Brussels taken 
together. In his twelfth chapter, on ‘‘ Food Supply,” he arrives at 
the conclusion that, to satisfy the probable requirements of the 
growing population of the United States and of western Europe, 

‘2,600 square miles of virgin land,” ‘‘ or more than the area of 
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Devonshire,” “must be brought under the plough every year.” 
“Tt is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that the time will come, 
and that before the end of the next century, when men will once 

more think seriously of Malthus and his warnings.” . 


Modern Changes in the Mobility of Labour. By H. Llewellyn 
Smith. London: Henry Frowde, 1890. 

In this little pamphlet Mr. Llewellyn Smith has made a 
suggestive, though necessarily not a very thorough, contribution 
to the discussion of what Mr. Bagehot called one of the postulates 
of English political economy. ‘lhe pamphlet is a report to the 
Toynbee Trustees, on the results of an investigation conducted 
during a period of residence in Bradford and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The report is an expansion, in the main, of a paper 
read at the Leeds meeting of the British Association; and it is 
followed by some statistical appendices, showing the former occu- 
pations of themselves and their parents, and their birth places, 
and places of last employment, of the workers in Mr. Lister’s silk 
mills at Manningham. Mr. Smith does not think that any very 
definite conclusions can be drawn from these tables; and the obser- 
vations contained in the body of the report have rather, as it seems 
to us, the appearance of notes to be more fully developed hereafter. 
Part of this fuller examination we have already had in Mr. Smith’s 
contribution to Mr. Booth’s first volume on a more special side of 
the question ; part we look forward to in the second volume of that 
important undertaking; and part, we hope, may be expanded by 
Mr. Smith into a larger book of his own. In this pamphlet he 
establishes some instructive distinctions. One is between actual 
movement and mobility. ‘‘ The penny post has increased mobility,” 
by allowing the news of a vacancy to be transmitted more rapidly 
to a greater distance; but it has “‘diminished movement” by 
avoiding the *‘ old tramping in search of employment.” A second 
distinction is to be found between the “initial friction” required 
to be overcome in the passage from one occupation to another, and 
the “barriers” “based on natural or acquired aptitudes.” One 
tendency of machinery is to substitute the former of these for the 
latter. A further distinction is drawn between two ‘‘ modes” of 
mobility, either “between different processes in the manufacture 
of the same product,” or “ between similar processes in the manu- 
facture of different products.” ‘‘ Machinery, while on the one hand 
intensifying the tendency to division of employments, tends on the 
other to re-integrate them on fresh lines, the new lines being 
determined by the nature of the process rather than by that 
of the product.” Throughout these pamphlets Mr. Smith has 
“especially ” in view mobility between trade and trade. 


Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 10 bis 12 Jahrhunderts. Von 
Dr. Karl Theodor von Inama-Sternegg. Leipzig: Duncker and 
Humblot, 1891. 

In 1879 Dr. Inama-Sternegg published the ‘first part of his 
Deutsche Wartschaftsgeschichte, in which he brought his account 
down to the close of the Carlovingian period. Since that time 
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twelve years have elapsed, as he states in his preface, before he 
has been able to present in the volume before us a continuation of 
his history. Among other obstacles, which have prevented the 
resumption of this work, his duties as President of the Statistical 
Central Commission of the Austrian Hmpire have occupied a 
prominent place; and he has discharged those duties with such 
advantage to statistical study, that we can hardly regret that they 
have diverted his attention from this history, which may perhaps 
be said to be primarily economic, and only in a secondary and 
subordinate sense statistical. Dr. Inama-Sternegg, however, illus- 
trates the account contained in the main part of his book by the 
statistical appendices at the end, and he has brought to his 
historical study the strenuous desire for accuracy, and the calm and 
critical judgment of facts, which are, not indeed the exclusive 
prerogative, but the essential attribute, of the true statistician. 

The period of history embraced within the scope of this volume 

extends from the tenth to the twelfth century, and is a period of 
considerable economic importance. It is true that, as Dr. Inama- 
Sternegge shows, little more than the rudiments of trade and 
exchange are to be discovered in it; but towards the close, at any 
rate, of the period, the beginnings of the commercial power and 
political liberty of the towns were apparent, and the crusades, which 
were one of the most notable incidents of the time, by draining 
the purses and impoverishing the resources of the feudal lords, 
helped towards the development of trade, and the growth of inde- 
pendent traders. But it was the establishment of the feudal 
system, with its hierarchy of occupiers of land, and possessors of 
interests in land, which was the great economic fact of the age; and 
Dr. Inama-Sternegg traces the history of the origin and growth of 
this system with exhaustive minuteness. He shows with detailed 
precision the different modifications which it underwent, and the 
‘influence of the various forces which in time acted and re-acted 
upon it. The significance of this feudal system is brought into 
greater relief, when it is remembered that throughout the period 
a struggle, sometimes concealed beneath the surface, sometimes 
open and avowed, was being carried on between the Church and 
the nobility for the preponderance of power; and Dr. Inama- 
Sternegg traces the growth, where there was growth, and the 
diminution, where there was diminution, of the landed possessions 
of the Church. He has, in short, furnished a very careful and 
minute representation of a period which, so far as its economic 
aspect is concerned, is veiled in obscurity. In his third volume, 
which will close with the end of the middle ages, he promises to 
supply a copious and detailed index; and to the present volume 
he has prefixed a minute analysis of contents. 

The treatment which he gives to the subject is so elaborate, 
that we cannot hope to do more in this notice than furnish a very 
inadequate summary. His book is divided into six sections, which 
are followed by some concluding observations, and by the statistical 
appendices to which we have before referred. Of the six sections 
the first deals with the consolidation of the territory of the 
Empire, and with the colonisation on its borders, and especially in 
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the Hast. The history of this colonisation is traced in its various 
forms, and the influence exercised by it on the condition and 
movements of the population is examined. In the second section 
the transformation undergone by the social organisation is inves- 
tigated in detail. The great lord of the manor is described as 
the characteristic product of the social development of the 
Carlovingian period, and the rise and fall of different classes 
of free and unfree persons under the manorial organisation are 
carefully traced.. The causes, which contributed to the decline 
of freedom, are minutely examined. The effects of confiscation or 
tithe, or insecurity of rights, are successively investigated. The 
influence of the crusades on the constitution and position of the 
different classes is shown, and the development of certain services, 
military or otherwise, is traced. In short, the way in which, by 
various degrees, and in different directions, the power of the lords 
of the manor was extended, is exhibited in this second chapter. 
In the third the distribution of landed property, and the con- 
stitution of the landed hierarchy, are shown. The position of the 
king, of the secular and of the ecclesiastical powers, is investi- 
gated; and the origin and character of ‘“ beneficial” and precarious 
tenures are examiued. The increase of the king’s possessions 1s 
shown to have been due to several causes, partly to the appropri- 
ation of property to which there was no heir, partly to confiscation, 
partly to enactments on the possessions of the Church, and partly 
to conquest. Its diminution is similarly traced to different in- 
fluences, whether by way of grants to churches and monasteries, and 
to recipients of beneficia, or of other causes. In the same manner 
the increase and decrease in the landed possessions of the laity and 
the clergy are shown; and in his fourth chapter Dr. Inania- 
Sternege proceeds to consider the sources and distribution of the 
income arising from the land. He shows how the social organisa- 
tion of the time, with the lord of the manor as its conspicuous 
feature, affected the different products, which land may yield, or 
be instrumental in causing. He discusses in succession, among 
other products, corn, pulse, hemp, flax, hops, wine, cattle, horses, 
and swine. The carriage of the produce, the various agricultural 
crafts, the position of tenants by socage, the modifications which 
this system of tenure underwent, and the status of other classes 
of free tenants, are fully considered. In the next chapter the com- 
mencement of independent industry is shown, and the position of 
mining and the salt industry specially examined. In the sixth 
chapter the beginnings of commerce and trade are similarly inves- 
tigated, and the history and development of markets and money 
considered. To this sixth chapter some general conclusions on the 
characteristics and consequences of the period are appended, and 


ae are followed, at the end of the volume, by the statistical 
ables. 


i Die Finanzen Vesterreichs von 1701 bis 1740. Von Dr. Franz 
Freiherrn von Mensi. Wien: Manz’sche, 1890. 

In this volume a minutely elaborate account is given of the 
finances of the Austrian Kmpire during the first half of the last cen- 
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tury. It is compiled from official records, and the appendix to the 
volume contains several statistical tables. The author dwells in the 
preface on the great importance of the state of finance as an integral 
part of the real history of a nation; and he shows that the special 
period, with which he deals in this volume, was one when the 
finances of the Austrian Empire in particular were put to a very 
severe strain by the necessities arising, in an especial degree, out of 
the war of the Spanish succession. The volume commences with 
the beginning of that war, and it ends with that of the Austrian 
succession ; and it traces the various ways in which revenue was 
raised, and finance administered during that period. It consists 
of fourteen chapters and a statistical appendix. In the first 
chapter the general position and arrangement of Austrian finance 
at the opening of the period are explained. The organisation of 
the exchequer, and of the subordinate departments, the monetary 
svstem of the empire, and its sources of revenue for military and 
administrative purposes are here examined. The contributions to 
the revenue furnished by different districts—the Tyrol, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Hungary—are successively reviewed, together 
with the income of the so-called ‘‘ Roman Empire.’ In the second 
chapter some observations of a general character are made on the 
national indebtedness of the time. The various objects for which 
debt was incurred, and the various forms which it took, whether 
floating or funded, together with the various incidents of its 
management, such as the payment of interest, the repayment of 
capital, and the security guaranteed, are examined. In the third 
chapter the administration of the budget, and the different credit- 
operations conducted within the boundaries of the empire during 
the war of the Spanish succession, are brought under review in five 
sections. ‘The various war budgets and protective measures intro- 
duced up -till the death of Joseph I, the attempts at financial 
~ reform made from 1700 to 1714, the negotiations entered into with 
banking houses, such as the Oppenheims and the Wertheims, and 
the higher State officials, and the other credit-operations in con- 
nection with various funds, are investigated in these different 
sections ; and in the next chapter the author proceeds to trace the 
course of banking history in Vienna from 1703 to 1720. He 
commences with the Bank of Giro, and gives an account of its 
foundation and institution, its action in its original form, its 
reorganisation, and.its new constitution; and this covers the period 
from 1703 to 1705. With 1706 he passes to the Bank of Vienna, 
the history of which he traces first from 1706.to 1711, and then 
from 1711 to 1720. In the two following chapters other modes of 
raising revenue are examined, whether by mortgage or by forced 
contributions. In the seventh chapter attention is diverted from 
operations within the empire to the methods adopted for obtaining 
money from foreign sources. The loans raised in Holland, England, 
Genoa and other parts of Italy, the “‘ Roman Empire,” Switzerland, 
and the Austrian Netherlands, are investigated in turn. In chapter 
vill the methods of obtaining revenue by lotteries and “ tontines ” 
ave examined; and in the ninth chapter a detailed account is given 
of the origin and formation, the objects and aims, the growth and 
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development, and the final issue, of a great financial scheme and 
banking organisation from 1716 to 1723. In the next chapter the 
history of the Bank of Vienna from 1721 to 1741 is traced ; in the 
next that of the budgets from 1723 to 1737. In the thirteenth 
chapter the financial condition of the empire at the death of 
Charles the Sixth is reviewed, and the fourteenth and concluding 
chapter contains a history of the Vienna Bank from 1740 to 1749. 


VIIL.— Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1891, ° 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, de. ; (e) Societies, &e. 
(British); (£) Perrodicals, &e. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Buenos Ayres. Boletin mensual de Estadistica| The Municipal Sta- 
Municipal, 1890. Nos»b.e6.  Fol......c¢..5:tscam tistical Bureau 


Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xi. ‘ 
Cuadernos.4—9. 1890 «....2:..0c)Necseps- ects | ee } The Institute 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band xxiv. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 4.) 
-Die Verhiltnisse der Oesterreichischen Styrafan- 
stalten und der Gerichtsgefingnisse, 1886 ............ 
ae XXV. Heft 2. Statistik des Sparcassen, 1888 The Conten Stet 
and xxvi. Statistik der auswartigen Handels im ic er 
Jahre 1889. Heft2. Waaren-Einfuhr. | Heft 3. lee Rak Ser cg 
Waaren-Ausfuht ...........c0ccs0cesseeborctenes 08 at ee 





Statistische Monatschrift. Nov., Dec., 1890. Jan., |) 
VB9D io leccisesssssessisinscnisesuntiecac tn J 
Hungary — 
Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas) 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) Aug.— 
OG: S90 racvest Wiksenicitesspsececdeists decent ean H 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1888. Heft 7, | The Royal Hungarian 
Das Communicationswesen, 1888. Heft 8, Un- r Statistical Bureau 
garns Rechtspflege, 1888. ........ 1. ...scdscveosssssteveveenees 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit O6cesterreich und 
anderen Lindern, fiir Janner-Juni, 1890. La Fol. J 
Prague— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague et des 
Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) ........ | The Statistical Bu- 


Verwaltungsbericht der kéniglichen Hauptstadt reau of Prague 
Prag fiir die Jahre 1885 und 1886. 8vo. ..... een 


Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics. Tome xlviii. Cahiers 2] The Administration 
c Ciro. mmmatess: 1890. 2 wee. eee Dan as ete RS of Mines 
ercu de la situati d 6 ex i : 
BSP BY. necesita te ae ee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. ¥ 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Ktrangers.| The Bureau of Ge- 
ete ieG, L890) Obl Ais LSI Linc. ccsncvscesescesgesceseesweses neral Statistics 
Brussels— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique 
et Médicale. (Curr SME MVUMADOYS)) 22s. 42-s0r0ss+0-esdsiesunats 
Rapport sur les opérations du service d’ Hygidne 
PT UNS IP ee ora Sl re 
Bruees. Verslag over het Bestuur en den Pees ionts) 
GENS a0 YALE RLASSSUL Sk. So - r 
HASSELT. Exposé de la situation administrative de 


Dr. E. Janssens © 


t The Burgomaster 


Bee Ret OP ON OO JO ore csuc.nccesesesssnceccsonsseressscese 
Chile-— 
Estadistica Comercial de la Republica de Chile cor-| The Statistical Bu- 
respondiente al ao de 1889 «00.0.0... cs eqecseecseseseees reau 
Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de Chile en 1888 ........ J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
China— | 
Customs Gazette. No. 87. July—Sept., 1890............. '} 
List of Chinese Lighthouses, Light Vessels, &c., for | Sie RoweLey Hack 
RR UEATIS BNC CIAGTAWIS: 4.0) -cc.qcee sas.acensvossssvedeonunsbas GC Mae pela 
Medical Reports for the half-year ended 30th Sept., | maaeg 8 
TIMERS CE TST oo, oigncnap ice cParsoo sen seesssseqnnazantgerhaneantss 4 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic : 
Society. New series, vol. xxiv, 1889-90. 8vo......... } ihe Society 
Colombia. Informe que presenta el Ministro de Fo- Seis Soe 
mento al Congreso de 1888. 8V0..........c:hss-estcesseesaeeserseses \ one eed. 
‘Costa Rica— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica, afio 1888. Fol. 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Hacienda y Comercio, 
NN Pe oP eo. coin aks suds odkspdassacacnamane nt Waetwane’ 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift. Ny Rekke. {| The Danish Political 
Be oc a dsc acoicn peda dSasncstes thnesctgleatbvoce nen ences Economy Society 


France— 


Annuaire Statistique de la France. XIITI¢ année, 1890 The Bureau of Gen- 
eral Statistics 


Commerce. Tableau général du, pendant 1888. La 4to. 

Enseignement Primaire. Résumé des états de situa- 
tion pour 1885-86—1888-89. La 8V0......e cence 

Enseignement Supérieur. Statistique de I’, Enseigne- +} J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
ment, Kxamens, Grades. . . 1886-88. Diagram, 4to. 

Justice criminelle. Compte Général de l’administra- 
PARC DONNL IOS 7,.  At0s. “accel eterno took ce voee 

Ministére de l Agriculture. Bulletin. IX® année, - . 
18.0. Nos. 7 (contains: “ Récolte des céréales en Sane El of A gM 
[oo 08 nr ie Se ee a our 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. Dec., 1890, Jan.—Feb., 1891 nance 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du, Statis- The Ministry of 
tique et Législation comparée. Oct.—Dec., 1890.... Public Works 
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Donations—Contd. 





/ 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. : 
Soie. Essai sur les propriétés physiques de la, 1887... ; 
Soies des vers sauvages de Inde, et leur emploi dans > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Pinctustties 1 S87.\ La S¥0.cearee neta seree eee 


L’ Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Lie Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) .... ” 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 

Partie Littéraire. Dec., 1890. Jan.—Feb., 1891.... 


5 Technique. s uf ee Ks 

Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
numbérs) © sczhsisstcaiee eee tetre ones cet a 
Revue Geographique International. Aug.—Dec., 1890.... 7 


Revue @ Economie Politique— 
Nov.—Dec., 1890. Commerce Francais dans le) 
Levant au temps de Colbert: H. Pigeonneau. 
Une polémique avec Karl Marx: CL. Bretano. 
Jan., 1891. Inspection du Travail en France en 
1889: V. Mataja. Théorie mathématique de 
Voffre et de la demande et le cofit de production : 
ii. V. Edgeworth. Politique des Etats Unis 
relative 4 Pemigration: R. M. Smith. L’Impét $ The Publishers 
sur le Revenu: D. Davidson. Accidents du 
Travail en Suisse: 2. J ay %-u1jc....0scee ee 
Feb. Situation douaniére en Europe: A. Peez. 
La participation aux bénéfices: G. Schmoller. 
Prorogation du monopole de la Banque de France: 
i. F. de Flaix. Le libre-arbitre et la liberté 
indiyiduelle: WH. Villey:«....1¢20;) eee j 
Annales de lEcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
Jan., 1891. (Selection from contents.) Place des 
sciences economiques et sociales dans l’enseignement 
supérieur: 2. Boutimy _...:nisih eee 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
Dec., 1890. La dépopulation de la France. La) 
clentéle des caisses d’epargne: 7. Loua 
Jan., 1891. Situation générale de l Algérie. Les 
riviéres du sud: C. Cerisier. Salaires des ouvriers 
des mines de houille depuis 1860 .......cccccccececseseeeees 
Feb. Emprunts publics en Francs depuis, 1868. 
Richesse comparative des departements de la + The Society © 
France: A. Coste. La derniére épidémie de 
grippe a Paris: Vi Durquan |... 45 
March. Le Bureau du Travail en Angleterre: A. 
Liégeard. Les Finances locales de 1878-90: F. 
Hennequin.. Le Tabac et la dépopulation de la 
France: E. Decroix 











The Institution 
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Germany— - 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | 
Noy.=—Deéd:, 1890; Jan: 1891 1...) ee 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— : : 
Band xlviii. Waarenyerkehr des dottxtnee Zollge- } ape NE ree Ph a 
biets mit den Auslande, 1889. Theil 2,3 (1 vol.) | _ %i¢a! Bureau 
Band 1. Der Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasser- 
strassen, 1889 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Prussia— 

Preussische Statistik. Band cix. Die Heilanstalten 
wihrend 1886-88. Band cx. Ergebnisse der 
Ermittelung des Ernteertrages fiir 1889. Maps 

Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen | 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1890. Vierteljahrsheft 3.... ) 

ANHALT. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das ees | J. 8. Keltie, sq 
nihwh : : 


The Royal Prussian 
Statistical Bureau 


BM AMMAIL. ererG 4, PSOS. BHO. 220. ecisisseoscnsessanets 
Berlin— 
Ehescbliessungen, G@eburten, Sterbefiille und) 
Witterung. (Current weekly NUMDETS) .«....000-0000004 


Die Lohn-Verhiltnisse in Berlin im September, 1889 The. Statistteal Bu- 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Statistik ¢ “Joo og Berlin 


MME RTLC CHO L SOO -cisjs00.shs tena fet tn sis i svodderces ontiehde sfbenes 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevolkerung der 
peartereriin am dalite [S80 «otis. cscedbiebtbeas sets | 
FRANKFORT. Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt—.] The Statistical Bu- 
PEM ETO LE 0. © 460. LEQ oo ciscicensneccncoasedvensvetcantevts reau of Frankfort 
Verein Deutschen Hisenbahn-Verwaltungen. Beitraige 
zur Theorie der Dienstunfihigkeits-und Serene The Association 
Statistik. Heft 6. Jahr 1889. 80. ......,:cssecroses 
Guatemala— 
Informe de la Direccion de Estadistica, 1888-89. 
I Nore occ anc > 5a: ofkesecaieaensdsoeegeet tteesenes toa ioe f J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Fomento. 1889. §8vo..... 


Hawaiian Islands— 
Chief Justice, Biennial Report of the, for 1888-89, 
Customs, Annual Report of the Collector-General of, 
MN ye hc cath ol sccannsunoirdnacursedeedorseeaceadivsp ibe 
Education, Biennial Report of the President of the 
hoe Cte gal be als 5 2 an A Be 3 ee eae P - 
Finance, Biennial Report of the Minister of, for 1888-90 
Foreign Affairs, Report of the Minister of, for 1888-90 
Health, Biennial Report of the President of the Board 
BENE Ros 20) ony h cc dascosecsecastvanctcsssicanitivaeinaasdéouss 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1890— 
178. Atti della Commisione Consultiva per la Fillos- 





Ree RMN aD creed cn csspcnsvonsavaniosenodi sotscophacenegtet lie . | The Director-General 
180. Zootecnia. Produzione bovina, ovina e suina of Agriculture 
MM HMONG facet sav beneconase0tojn Tvarnncigrsd aaa aeons 


Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- ) 
merciale. Nov.—Dec., 1890. Jan.—Feb., 1891 .... 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istitutid’ Emissione. Oct.—Dec.,1890; Jan., 1891 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Hsteri. Vol. ii, oe Director-Gene- 


MGM SIO), (5 ocics. scasehseaccnns cd Oe cetsse cies ral, Statistical De- 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. partment of the 
TE PEEL 990) os 0tp oon salcansuceulinsesccsvain eater (lsicinsasatsne> State 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 
Cause delle Morti. Statistica delle, avvenute in tutti 

i comuni del Regno nell’ anno 1888 ........ccsereeereeeeees J 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Direzione della Sanita Pubdlica— 
Bollettino Sanitario. Nov. e Dec.,1890; Jan., 1891 
Regolamento Speciale di Polizia Mortuaria. 1891 | The Director of Pub- 
L’ igiene e la Sanita Pubblica, 1890-91 0.0.0... lic Health 
Del analisi degh Alcool, T8915... ae 
Istruzione Elementare. Statistica per 1886-87, e 
Notizie sommarie per 1887-88 ............sscseceesseesceneeeesees 
Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore. Statistica per : ; : 
1887-88, e Notizie sommarie per 1888-89 aie. Te paid lho 
Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1869 e delle vicende del } artnet Eacr Ahs 
Yr. esercito 1889-90. Ariss. ce ies dees <n sidicce chanson Pek 
Stampa Periodica. Statistica nell’ anno 1889 ............. 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di Lmportazione e di 
Esportazione. Nov. e Dec., 1890; Jan., 1891 ........ 3 


La Cooperazione Rurale. Anno vi. No. 12.1890. 8vo. : 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers)  ..........:00 } poo eee 
Giornale degli Economisti— 
Dec., 1890. Il cammino della civilta: A. De 
Foville. Sul riordinamento del debito Italiano : 
A'S _.de JONannis ics eee pean Aer 9? 
Jan., 1891. La Tariffa McKinley: F. W. Taussig. 
Finanza e politica doganale. Delle regioni d’ | 
Italia in ordine alla loro ricchezza ed al lors carico 
tributario: M. Pantaleont,.....c.....ccssscosspssetosmessesies ie 
Feb. Sovrimposte comunalie Provinciali: M. Mar- 
tinelli. La ragione progressiva del sistema tribu- 
tario in rapporto al principo del grado finale 
dQ’ utalita : A. Graciant ....... ee 
March. Teoria matematica dell’ economia politica : 
F. Y. Edgeworth. La nuova politica sanitaria in | 





2 


Italia. U. Imperatori. .....iccienise J 
Mexico— 
Boletin Semestral de Estadistica de la Republica. Afio ) 
ISG. Nose. Halse has deseniahe ion sas ee | 
Datos mercantiles. Svo. 1889 ....... ~Suabeonny oe + J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
Noticias de las amonedaciones e introducciones de 
metales preciosos, 1887-88. Fol. .........cscccssesssseceeseeeees 
Noticia de la amonedacion practicada en las Casas de | The Statistical Bu- 
Moneda,"1890-91. ‘Sheets .....:..:....s00-.e-:-0se reau 
Netherlands— 


Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 
Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in Nederland. 
daly—Sept., 1890 2.02 ee 

Verslagen aan den Koning betrekkelijk den dienst der 
Posterigen, der Rijkspostspaarbank, 1889. (Post $ M. Armand Sassen 
Office Savings Banks.) Diagram, 4t0........cssessecssseeeses 


The Department of 
the Interior 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 30—32. 1890 ae a patie T 
Roumania. Tablou General indicand Comerciul Roma-) C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
niei cu Terile Straine in 1884-1885. 2 vols.,la. 8vo. ..... C.B. 


a7 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— 
Agriculture, Department of. Rural-Economical and 
Statistical Intelligence from Materials received from > The Department 
Landlords. No.3. 8yo. 1890. (In Russian) .... 
Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par les frontiéres 
d’ Hurope et d’ Asie en 1889.1 4b0......... cc csseeesseeeeees 
Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére 


The Statistical- Bu- 
reau, Customs De- 


i Hurppes Sept.—Noy.,1.890) .........-csci-scvereecvereaeadecd Pariment 
Population. Mouvement de la, dans la Russie d’Europe | The Central Statis- 
Sh os as (RR, EAD ea ee eee tical Committee 


Prices of Rye and Oats in European Russia in Nov. | The Department of 
and Dec., 1890; Jan., 1891. Diagram-maps in sheets Assessed Taxes 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly ) 
OS AL PET 8 pet Orig Fe Erg Us 0) Be ee 
Réglement définitif du Budget de ?Empire pour 
lExercice, 1889. Rapport par le Contréleur de | 
acca aaa dsc snot saccetbidiiedinentoan =I 
L’Economiste Russe, ‘Journal de Statistique Finan- 
ciére, Commerciale, Industrielle, et Agricole. Cor} The Editor 
ay Se aS a nee a elena ee, Soe 


His Excellency A. 
Vesselovsky 


Servia. Jubilé cinquantenaire de l’activité littéraire de : 
Viadimir Yakchitch ... le 830 Mai, 1889, & Belnedect M. Yakchiteh 


Spain— 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Estadistica general del, en 1889] The Director-Gene- 
Comercio Exterior de Espana. LEstadistica gene | ral of Indirect 
SINT EA I Ch Pon cp dash co dota v sksaandegagcakaatuvescsed succes Taxation 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. No. 192,) The Board of Cus- 
a eR Ss) ee a ere eee Sane Rene ae Oe toms 
La Riforma Arancelaria y los Tratados de Comercio. 
Tomos—1i y ii, Informacion escrita de la Comision. | The Chancellor of 
ili y iv, Informacion oral y datos estadisticos. v,+ the Exchequer, 
Memorias diplomaticas y Consulares. vi, Actas y| Madrid 
dictamenes. 5 vols. 8v0., 1890-91...........c:cccccscee oes 
Justicia. Estadistica de la administracion de, en lo ) 
Civil durante 1888. Fol. 
Minera. Comision ejecutiva de Estadistica, Datos 
Estadisticos, 1887-88. Maps and diagrams, fol. J. S. Keltie. E 
Obras Publicas. Memoria sobre el estado de los | eget Berea 
Ferrocarriles, 1886-88. 2 vols, MAPS, 40. ......-ssecseeee 
Sanidad. Boletin de, correspondiente al mes de 
Enero-Diciembre, 1889. 12 POTS BV Og ecesegecnnt estate sf 


Ree Reenter eee ete ee ee eee ener eeee reese 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo xxix, The Societ 
irre Cy BOO! a. seycoraisnnstep eae a clans Stare 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwEeDEnN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 





G. Fangvarden, 1889. (Prisons and Prisoners) .... ) 

L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1889. (State Railways) 

M. Postverket, 1889. (Postal) whos AS SR The Central Statisti- 

N. Jordbruk och boskapsskétsel, 1890. (Agricul- + cal Bureau, Stock- 
7 og a SR RARER ila ae eT RE a holm 

Q. Statens Dominer, 1889, (Forests) he ee 

8. 


Allminna Arbeten, 1889. (Public Works)........) 
N 2 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, 3° Rekke— 
116. Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medi- 
cinal-forholdene, 1888. (Sanitary Condi- 





BROT}. © nsec tnt tanet hated eat eee a gis cots 
117. Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevcesenet, 1887. 
(Basakrupteict) 28 oes et net 
118. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel, 1889. The Central Statistj- 
(Preiie) |... cue te aA 
119. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- r ean rir Chris 


statistik, 1888. (Judicial Statistics) ............ 
120. Tabeller vedkommende Norges  Fiskerier, 
A889.) (Wishories) 2.02.2. ikes,.ci nk, Se 
121. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand, 1888. 
(Heducakion) © /..cinstgtictasugcsss...cdbect tac 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége, x* année, 1890 ) 





Switzerland— 


SAC Tess Jahresbericht und Werthtabelle, 1889. J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1891. 1. Quartal- | The Federal Statisti- 
Heft, Abo. orci... cistesscescecesiasnsivcacniocsds Seana cal Bureau 


United States— 


Agriculture. Monthly Reports upon Crops, &. Dec., 

1890. “Jan. and Feb., 1891 «7,0, a rr | the See 
Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of. 1890 ........ or ene 
Census, Report of the Superintendent of, for the six ) 

months ending 31st Dec., 1890 ......c.ceccccessssesesessceceoces 


Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 16. Population by 
States and Territories. 17. Education. 18. Statistics 
of Churches. 19. Vital Statistics of Jews. 20. 
Anthracite Coal. 21. Population of New Hamp- 
shire. 22. Distilled Spirits consumed in Arts, | 
Manufactures, and Medicine. 23. Areas of States 
and Counties. 24. Population of Me R. P. Porter, Esq., 
25. Statistics of Indians. 26. Maryland Coal. 27.$ Superintendent of 
Alabama Coal. 28. Transportation; Freight Traffic Census 
on the great Lakes. 29. Changes in floating Equip- 
ment on the great Lakes since 1886. 30. Alaska; 

Statistics of Population. 381. Convicts in Peniten- 
tiaries. 32. Distribution of Population and mean 
annual Rainfall. 33. Distribution of Population. 
and mean annual Temperature. 34. Centre of 
Population of the States. 35. Agriculture; Irriga- 
fiom In Arizona. © 4602 :203:1:0i:5sscs02se-.assssessctieseseeee 

Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report of the.] The Comptroller of 
1st Dec., 1890. 2 vols. } the Currency 

Education. Circulars of Information of the Bureau of, 
No. 3, 1889. Education in Alabama, 1702-1889 .... | The Bureau of Edu- 
No. 3, 1890. Teaching and History of Mathematics cation 

anihhe United States. nc. cectisi.-0cs costes ee 


Finances. Annual Report of the Secretary of the] The Secretary of the 
Mroasury onthe, ‘for 1890 ..c.i3.cc0csicicsl eee a Treas 


ury 
Foreign Commerce, Annual Report on, for 1889-90 .... caer 3 eae 


SATO T ee eee Hm ETE REE EE ee OEE ESE SETH eH EEee 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Hand-book of the American Republics. Bureau of the 
American Republics. Bulletin No.1, January,1891. } The Bureau 
Maps and plates. 7 8yo. aan LGR STIR 
Index-Catalogue of Library of Surgeon-General’s Office, 
US. aie Vol. xi. Pat es Weépensk. rai The Surgeon-General 
Imports and Exports, Summary Statement of. Oct.—) 
RE ATER ES S e  E anlar | The Bureau of Sta- 
Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation,} tistics, Treasury 
Quarterly Report for the three months ending 30th | Department 


op ei ee RE LSI IO | © 2c... 2000-00-2-nensdseoaense sl 
Mint, Annual Report of the Director, for the year] The Director of the 
added SE NETRA eg ore rae tcnensnncrvnadusandsaseoor Mint 


Marine Hospital Service, Annual Report of the Super- | The Surgeon - Gen- 
vising Surgeon-General, for the fiscal year 1890. eral, Washington 
Naval Observatory, Report of the Superintendent for 

NE a es ae SO a een e SD 
Navy, Annual Report of the Secretary of, for 1889"........ J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
Surgeon-General of the Army, Report of, for the zit it oSuisoon Gancal 

5 oi dos paren imdn wane oeyhene sks Tagoor aendéiesias SanRdsodpnp Soi cs 
Connecticut— 

State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletin. Nor., 

MERGE fir 1691 os... ees oo es 


The Superintendent 


Report of the Board of Education, 1890 .....0 0... J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Massachusetts— 
Census of 1885. Vol. i. Population and Social 
oS ST Sg fy ES.) (ta eo See Oo oe i 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 48th Report on,] The State Board of 
for 1889, with Returns relating to Divorce............ Health 
New Jersey. Census of, 1885. 80. «00... eeesseee eS J.S. Keltie, Esq. 


New York State Museum— 

Bulletin. Nos.7—10. Maps. 8vo. 1889-90........ 

Memoirs. Vol. i. No.1. Plates. 4to. 1889. 
WasHINGTON TERRITORY. Report of the Governor, 

1 Ee J Se eee ee ee ge ee : J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Wyromine. Report of the Governor, 1889. Map .. 


nl The State Museum 


Bankers’ Magazine. Jan.—March, 1891... 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current 
A ES ee a een oer ene siren ae * 
worm. sdat——March, 1891...........-...cecossecsrsrssncrdenceshe 
Political Science Quarter ie 
Dec., 1890. H.C. Carey and his Social System : &) 
H. Levermore. Evolution of Copyright: B. Mat- ! 
thews. Political Economy in France: C. Gide... 
March, 1891. Political Ideas of the Puritans : 
H. L. Osgood. The case of the Negro: Rev. r - 
W. C. Langdon. Compulsory Insurance in 
Germany: B. W. Wells. Railroad Problems in 
ca ie Ee eee al? 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Jan., 1891. Value of 
Labor in relation to Economic Theory : J. Bonar. 
Reform in Railroad Passenger Fares: E. J. James. | The Publisher 
The Tobacco Tax: F. LZ. Olmsted. The “ Verein 
fiir Socialpolitik”: EB. Philippovich  cccscecccssseseeeeeees 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Annals of the. Jan., 1891. The Austrian Econo- 
mists: H. Bahm-Bawerk. _On the Conception of 
Sovereignty: D. G. Ritchie. The Character of 
Villein Tenure: W. J. Ashley. A Critique of ‘The Editor 
Wages Theories: S. Wood. Railroad Passenger { 
Tariffs in Austria: J.J. Wetherell .....cccscccsccsssceseeees 
Supplement to the Annals. In Memoriam. John 
Alexander Jamieson, LL.D., by J. WN. Thorpe. 
Portrait.: 80a Sen eee eee ee eee ee y) 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxii, 
No. 4.5 1890 sie eerepeere te cbeacoeebs ot reettasss col ise cea eae 
American Statistical Association. Publications. Vol.) 
ul, Nos. 11 and 12, 1890. Statistics of Colored Race 
in United States: #F. A. Walker. How to make ¢ The Association 
Statistics popular: C. #. Pidgin. Retail Prices in | 


The Society 


Boston and vicinity: W. FY. Cook..........csscscssesessnrorees 

Astor Library. Forty-second Annual Report of the | The Linear 
Trustees, for L890 wicca iectedecasocosssendss sacl eeectahn cee 

Franklin Institute Journal. Jan.—March, 1891 ............ The Institute 


New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company. . 
Report.of Directors for 1889-90. 460. ..ccsseesseeeesee } Me Pg anean, aed, 


Uruguay. Anuario Estadistico de la Republica. Afio] The General Statisti- 


1889. Ta. Svo0s ee ee cal Bureau 
International— 
Commission Pénitentiaire’ Internationale. Bulletin. : 
Nos. 1—22, 24—26, et 28. 1880-85. 8V0. cesses. Dr. Guillaume, Bern 


The Director-General 


Tome iv. 2° et derniére livraison. Année 1889. of Statistics, Rome 


Da grarins -c.sssscescsestseeseesrtecusvucestens acest ee ee gene ea 
International American Conference— 


Minutes ofthe. [In English and Spanish.] 4to. 1890 


Institut International de Statistique. co 180 | 


Reports and Recommendations, with Messages of | The Executive 
the President, and Letters of the Secretary of Officer of the 
State transmitting the same to Congress. Maps, Conference 
BVO. = 1890) tovcissenseesescosseetsseutreocuseelee tiene setae 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Judicial and Administrative Departments. Statistics 
_ of British India for the, subordinate to the Home } J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Department. Fol. 1888 
Public Instruction in Bengal. General Report for) H.E. the Lieutenant- 


COO eee HEHEHE Serene BHooeHEeHeroreeeDeeebaee 


1889-90. Maps, fol Lane RA eee Governor of Bengal 
Bays ae Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 7—9, The Department of 


POPC eee eee OO Oeee eee H Eee Eee seee rr esEOEEeeeeeeseseberenecessereseserer 


3 : ; Finance and Com- 
Trade, by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthl 
Accounts, Nos. 5—7, 1890-91 ....ccccceccccssscscscocseesovess “ merce, Calon ita 
Indian Engineering. (An Illustrated Weekly Journal.) 
(Current weekly numbers) 


\ The Hditer 


TH POOOT Hr roe ee eerees er erecEOOOORooreeonrene 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. . Vol. lvyiii, Part 1, No.3. Part 2, No. 5, 
1889. Vol. lix, Part 2, Nos, 2 and 3, 1890. Phi | The Society 
Proceedings. Nos. 4—10, 1890 ou... csscssecseercssses 


British Guiana. Blue Book for 1888. Fol... J. 5S. Keltie, Esq. 


Canada, Dominion of— / 
Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements for 
Nov. and ae 1890; Jan., 1891 “ Ba) t RUAN oo oi } N.8. Garland, Esq. 
Debates of the House of Commons. Session 1890. } 
PRY OR eM TT riers FAs vatiesareh: ssestsstinacncbseree 
Sessional Papers, Session 1890. Reports, Returns, &c. 
Vols.— 
vi. Canadian Archives, Experimental Farms, Re- 
port of High Commissioner, 1889-90 ............ 
vii. Report of Secretary of State, Civil Service List, 
Printing and Stationery, Library of Parlia- 
MUL OG inns chs scestcsareni trices cecsne eeenedehysttieetes 
vill. Insurance, Insurance Companies, 1889 ........... 
ix. Penitentiaries, Militia and Defence, 1889-90 .... J. G. Bourinot. E 
x. Indian Affairs, North West Mounted Police, > “* CM G. LLD a4: 
MRS) Tassie Sines osakeysoi sisi sonsaisdceodsbsausshsuesntestasaeeseaes Par eo" 
xi. Department of Interior, Postmaster-General, 
RR MEMES e sco gs5us50 xe sadecondas none dhe danseivesraneest ing 
xil. Marine, Steamboat Inspection, Fisheries, and 
Fisheries Protection, 1888-89 oo... eee 
xiii. Public Works, Railways and Canals, 1888-89 
xiv. Social Economy Section, Paris Exhibition, 
ey MMe aieabele'sbctvadeaseseakcaqiimebeabioncass hung rouse 
xy. Superannuations, Railway Expenditure, Indian 
Reserves, Jesuits’ Estates, Wrecks, Xc., 














BRO RN gis cance cee <lassusceusccareceedepeeaaectduectee cue tee J 
ManitTosa, Bulletin 27. Report on Crops and Live | The Department of 
Bem B00, GL ZIN0,) 2.1..-scsaneeaocasitesesencesocveroset Agriculture 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Vol. x, Nos. 23 and The Edit 
24,1890. Vol. xi, Nos. 1—4, 1891 ...........sessesercosess ba eg 
Canadian Institute. Proceedings. Third Series, Vol. } Tho Institut 
Wit, ase NOW), 1889. Plates, Sv0. i.....cic.dssceceosecondos p Sr Gach 
Ceylon. ] i . , 
Be i eee ty 8. Keltio, Hg. 
Jamaica. Report on the Blue Book for 1888. Fol......... a 
Aamerosa | lue Book for 1888... Pods ..2i..csclbiaccscckisosoksssecieses 3 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony, 1889. Fol. ....... H. E. the Governor 


New South Wales— _. 
Agricultural Gazette, Vol. i, Part 3. Dec., 1890 
AREY ta 200 Fos esas o's goss an toae ety cots ec ye cece fo ckeiedona The Director of Agri- 
Agriculture. Department of, Bulletin No.1. Plates, culture 
RUMEN SR I 8, esas Arcos ans ooh a acenissnels sdttenteadasiseebeaseid bodes 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
New South Wales— Contd. z 
Postmaster-General. Annual Report for 1889........... aes a 


Statistical Register for 1889 and previous years. 8vo. 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1889-90. 

Fourth issue. Map and diagram, 8V0.  .......seeeeeers 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1886-87 ‘I T. H. Hlliott, Esq. 


The Government Sta- 
tistician 


MEAD OV Osa serra. 2isnoscocctercntecteds teottenasd<Dratdovetonaassxesososcyecsamms 
New Zealand— 


Mining Industry. Report on the, in New Zealand,) The Under-Secre- 
including Goldfields, Roads, Water-Races. Fol. > tary, Mines Depart- 


Map and plates. 28B0 c.e..icieccsieccessessesraterssaasersrasntes ment 
Statistics of the Colony for, 1989. ........scec-.ses-sasvoacoessanentl { Spe peter ones 
Queensland— 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). Nos. 6,32, 87. 1891 ........sceseeee The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics, 1889. 30th Annual Report by the ral 
Registrar-General.; Hol. ssssccsesesesssnssesseoneeatecreot ieee 


South Australia. Public Library, Museum, and Art 
Gallery. Reports of Governors and Standing Com- > The Secretary 


mittees for 1889-90. Wol.........cossesseedsouscsoseesets Gi vvna Lege 
Straits Settlements— 
Blue Book for 1888. Fol...4..:..s:cessessvseess dense eee eee J.8. Keltie, Esq. 
PERAK Government Gazette. Vol. iii, Nos. 32—35.| The Government 
Vol. iv, Nos. 1—4. 1890-91 .....ccssescsrsiecsnsecereness ere Secretary . 
Tasmania— 


Government Railways. Report on the, for 1889. 
Map, 870. s..isc..csese z SE ‘ gees tesanoansaaenen WUE ota F. Back, Baq- 
Statistics of the Colony for 1888 ..........ssscsssserercseecsensessees J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Trinidad. Registrar-General’s Report on the operation | The Registrar-Gene- 
of “The Real Property Ordinance, 1889.” Plates, fol. ral 


Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1889...........:cccccssssscssscsscreesees H. H. Hayter, Esq., | 
Census of 1891. Householder’s Schedule ...........ss00 Government Statist 
Mining Department. Reports and Statistics for the | The Secretary for 
quarter ended 30th Sept., 1890. Plans, &e. ........... Mines 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1889. Part 7, 
Vital Statistics, &c. Part 8, Production......c.sssserves captrp ise aie 


Victorian Year Book for 1889-90. Vol. i, map, 8vo. C.ALG., 


Public Library, Museums, and National Gallery of 


Victoria. Report of the Trustees for 1889..........0...+ } The Libragan 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain, 1890. 
PORGZOS LSI 5 orssssiclicects ovnteletestsoc Me eae ; ne 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1890. Major P. G. Craigie 
[C-6143.] 1890 


COCO PC Ooo ooe mT eto o ores Ooo e EEO EHF Oe COoee OOP OHEreresErerrooes 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 


Board of Trade Journal. Jan.—March, 1890 ................ The Board of Trade 
Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the, for | Director - General, 
Om ELODS.| (GOMp Pm Ogre dons cacnscpntrassyseosnsovepepnuces Medical Department 


Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and 75 to| 

Possessions of the United Kingdom, from 1875 to 

De ECG LGO, ES 00 esc ichesescsvsseesncecsvsuesnsscebeace Boers cu Frade 
Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns) J 
A Collection of Parliamentary Reports and in : 

for the Session of 1890. Fol. and 8V0. oes feos! ahh Se EMR 


England— 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ) 
other Great Towns. (Current Weekly Returns) .... 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and : 
eg fe. 190 Noda, cn. Cpe eee ra Oa 

52nd Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in England (1889). 
MEO Lo occecasoncncth sv nseaseatedss cucppessaeadayiensoontty due J 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 5] The Trustees of the 


ral of England 





ER EOD ic. sac pcboonsnesssoncedapesnpeadescunbep eelceeanese Museum 
Mersey. Report on the present state of the Naviga- | Admiral Sir G. H. 
tion of the River (1890.) Plan. 80. ......ceescscenees Richards, K.C.B. 
London— 


Report ... by the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade, | Captain E. M. Shaw, 
- on Fires in London during 1890 .............cssesscseeees C.B. 


Criminal Returns. Metropolitan Police, 1889 ........ ae Nea asia of 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current | 
Be POU ULIES arin.) occsedaoxsscesajsneussnceupstaede cabvateatoneoas’ 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births and | 
Deaths to, June, 1880. No. 66 .....:.c.ccescsssesscsesseesseees J 

Education. Appendix to 56th Report. of Commis- | W. R. J. Molloy, 
sioners of National, for 1889. [C-6074-I.] 1890 Esq. 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current Weekly and Monthly Returns)... 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Quarter ending 31st Dec., 1890. | The Registrar-Gene- 
ENA eee cenit ics stnaeh ni gis verstuaceebvinagt weit meio ' ral of Scotland 

34th detailed Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. [Abstracts of 
Pee) CO -G24 hal i L890, cy... arn tineen ean. 

al ae Accounts published in the year 1890. | The City Chamber- 
eee ss sesta a ehescd ony sconyn pide bavenea ete MEM ae ORES cits cn lain 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Bittines (Joun S8.). Public Health and Municipal The Auth 
Government. 23 pp., 8vo. Philadelphia, 1891. ........ \ ae Ta PEN 
Bournz (S.). The Ethics of Commerce. 8 pp., 8vo. 1890... » 
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Donations—Conid. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. | 
Cannan (Epwin). Elementary Political Hconomy. THe Aaehoe 
Leflore pp... 2m.) 1888. se ta stipeecesbpteer s+ gia 
CoHeN (JosEPH). Table showing the Monthly Pay- 


ments required to redeem a Loan of 100/. 12 pp., 4 
T6007 L890 5. x. 5.5- Seechetay se sa hedecee ss deeaemuanedge ne ts cdecaees «consume 

Coun (Gustav). Die Preussische Steuerreform. 32 pp., | 
BVO. inf O18, 1 SOU. ccc ttseare ore pee kere ceeteaeet etaeniteysostes te ea * 


Favre (Fetrx). Les Budgets contemporains. Budgets 
de la France depuis vingt ans et des principaux états > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
de l’Europe depuis 1870. 568 pp., 4to. Paris, 1887 , 
Hetmurn ScHwaRtzE AnD Co. Annual Report on| my, Pin 
Wool for 1890). 4 ppiytol. VISOL Wek... ....td:scoc-s teas eee 
Hovuparp (ADOLPHE). ‘Premiers principes de Ore): GU AwEh OS 
mique. xxxv + 329 pp.,12mo. Paris, 1889................ 
InamMa-STERNEGG. (Dr. Karu T. von). Deutsche Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte des 10 bis 12 Jahrhunderts. 
xx + 518 pp.’ 8vo. “Leipzig, I89lsii...Se settee é 
Juglar (Clément)— 
Congrés Monétaire International de 1889. Discours 
de M. Juglar. 16 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1890 ................ 
La Reprise des affaires. La période prospére, son % 
étendue, sa durée. 23 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1890............ 
JURASCHEK (Dr. F. von). Uebersichten der Welt- 
wirthschaft. Jahrgang 1885-89. Lieferung'2. 1890 2 
Krynezs (Joun N.). The Scope and Method of Political 
Economy. xiv + 359 pp., 8vo. 1891 .....n.n tits 2 
KUNTZEMULLER (DR. Orto). Deutsches Staatshand- . 
buch. vi+ ah pp., 8vo. ete, 1883 cree cera J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Levasseur (E.). La Population Francaise. Tome ii. 
533 pp., diagrams and maps, la. 8vo. Paris, 1891........ \ The Aue 
Lioyp’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping. 
War Ships of the World. Seventh revised issue. +} J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
ELOsee LOO vite. acetates ee vidisasbnedeocddgeety eaueat ne Glee aaa 
Lonestarr (GrorGE B.). Studies in Statistics, Social, 
Political, and Medical. xvi + 455 pp. Maps and } The Author 
diagrams, 8v0. 1891). s...0..:.s..ccssp ee 
Manpetto (Karu). Chronik der Volkswirthschaft 
Ungarns im Jahre 1889. 98 + 35 pp., 8vo. 1890 .... 
Marsnatt (Henry C.). The Public Libraries of 
London, their Histories and Accounts. 382 pp., 8vo. } The Author 
TS QO ace icsoteehnseatincbentecenehtoierelel yt eee eee ah hope ee 
Mayr (Dr. Gzora@ von). Ueber Unterschiede im 
Altersaufbau der Bevélkerung. 18 pp., diagrams, 
Ato. Munchen’ 1889) eiscsc.clesessessssneecssscwu 
Menst (Dr. Franz FrEInERRN v.). Die Finanzen 
Oesterreichs von 1701 bis 1740. Nach archivalischen $ The Publishers 
Quellen dargestellt. xiv + 775 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1890 : 
Page and Gwyther— 
Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London baal 


\ J. 8. Keltie, Esa. 


bb) 


Messrs. Page and 


1890. 
Bee Gwyther 


Chart of Prices and Rates in London during 1890 
Prrx (Str Heyry). Statistics as to the Non-Alcoholic i 

Drinks of the People of the United Kingdom, aoe phe a 
Price (L. L.). A short History of Political Teynbe | 


COOH Cee oreo raed eseeeereeeeeeressovesreseseesrenescccessseseeeeee 


eeccceee 


in England, from Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee. 
xi + 201 pp., 12mo. 189]...., 


? 
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Donations—Contd. 





Dunations. | By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. ' 

Rawson (Siz R. W.). Our Commercial Barometer for 

ee a qe TE, a oe ANUS 
SANDBERG (C. P. ). On Steel Rails considered Chemically 

and Mechanically. Plates, 8vo. 1890 ....... eee i 
Seriaman (H. R. A.). The Taxation of Corporations. 

EVOEIN CWE VL OTKS LOOM erage Oe, ein. ba scghcenss totsacvesceopancas 32 
Smira (H. L.). Modern Changes in the Mobility of 

Labour, especially between Trade and Trade. 22 pp. " 


ae, cee repre ns coen teen ae thered sie aeos8éseqdiivedeaisecesedenere 
Statesman’s Year-Book for 1891. Edited by J. Scott : 
Keltie. 28th Annual Publication. 80. ou... sss } EG ge 


WaauHorn (THomaAs) and STevens (MarsHatt). Rail-) 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. Report on Pro- t 
ceedings at Enquiry held by. Board of Trade, 1889-90, 
with Appendix, containing Tables, Diagrams, Digest | 
of Evidence, &c. Fol. Manchester, 1890 ...............00 J 

WINTER (ALEXANDER). The New York State Reforma- 
tory in Elmira. x + 172 pp., 8v0. 18D] ......csceceees } Ti anthos 

Zeballos (EH. S.)\— 

El Matrimonio Civil... 8vo. Buenos Aires, 1888.... 
Banco Hipotecario Nacional . . . 63 pp., 8vo. Bens J. 8S. Keltie, Hisq. 
Ma PEE OAC a. Uy tdas tev 0s dy loos sis asada ids sense caren aes 


Marshall Stevens, 
Ksq. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xx, No. 3. : 
Feb., 1891. aU A ee es hoon asses ie eae sui teeaae teases heen ees HN PRES ills 
Cobden Club. ‘Tariffs of United States in relation ‘ot The Club 
Free Trade; by Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. 1890 ........ 
Decimal Association. Decimal Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures popularly explained by Sir G. Molesworth > The Association 
~ and J. H. Dowson. 32 pp., 8v0. 1890 o.......cesesseseeees 
Friendly Society of Tronfounders. (Monthly Bepere) Sir R. W. Rawson, 
Be Ri rer ASG.) 1SQL)..4s..arc.o¢oneosodeesacsierleadseescccnt lice K.C.M.G., C.B. 
ee omen Volar Pet 2) ue tattd 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. Jan.—March, 1891........ is 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. The Instituti 
Peer ete OOOns Plated; BVO. ......cccsrses peteemenhsaanse be 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Jan.—March,| The Chamber of 
Dre erga taen ceva viasesnrasvscsseseodddesccuassonteecentrbe tanec Commerce 
London Hospital. General Statement of Number of W.J.N;j Be 
Patients under Treatment during 1890. Sheet............ \ Gs Reh ras ara 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth Series. Vol.iv, Nos. 1 and 2. + The Society 
SRP RM IPLIAT Dc. seasots sts icaisbusvesssobs oes pbeseosyedvss'crondoastepeethts +e 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, 
and Pathological Registrars for 1889. 8Vo0. ..........0.0. 
Newcastle Farmers’ Club. Journal, 1891. (Selection 
from Contents.) Land Tenure in England and Ire-| W. A. Temperley, 
land: NV. C. Clayton. Imports of Agricultural Produce Esq., jun. 
into United Kingdom, 1880-90: W. A. Temperley, jun. 


The Secretary 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c. epee ak 
Peabody Donation Fund. Twenty-sixth Annua Ree: 
of the “rustees, Tor’ 1890..) AO. ci ncccceaccacesonnecedesacesstraan J. Crouch, Esq. 
Peace Society, Leaflets— 
Wars and War System of Europe, 1891 ...........csccescesoee 
The Bishops and the Peace Society ..........,cscesessseesseesees The Society 
Proved Practicability of International Arbitration, 1891 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. Third Series. ] 
Vol. i, part 4. Tlustrations. 1890 2.0.......1..-...cssonesaaveee sf 43 
Royal College of Physicians, List of Fellows, &c. jee The College 
LBOD occ saceorecnedincedsicenhend tavadtel oases cates tke Se lvanatcao tsb eeae eee eae 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. Jan.— : 
Rava: 1891. S disscndce eee : Wedeseevateasl is cnccwedepater oteaeeeatenee The Society 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings. Third Series. Vol. i, No. 4. 1891. 


Plates.©* SVOR ine. cnncdeaeitest, eee bacadece tives: eaereaok eae 
Transactions. Vol. xxix, part 14. 1891. Plates. The Academy 


UO. “sessncsetueaaeesytecs egestas datemeRAtaeeeeha Savareny nos) chy eee aman 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions. Vol. lxxiii. Plates,8vo. 1890 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. xlvi. Nos. 295—297. 
LE QU sed bn ckafincdines Seusduadadeavcectts due udse tees Gel ke ane ee : 
Royal United Service Institution, Monthly Journal. oe 
Jan.—March, 1891.................scc000 scasvesu cet ooh fatty sodte DRA i eigen e 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1891 .... The Society 
Pb : speek Transactions. Vol. xxiii, wire iis Tretituton 


\ The Society 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 





Athensum, The® mhenexas.coe ee Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ Ae » 
British Trade Journal, The  ...............:000 - is 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The  ..........sescessves a a 
Commercial World, The...........cscsccseceeees PY 9 
Keonomist, The ............. ga ctheseneie tee » 
HITOMSD MUS bil eek inst ee 3 x 
Insurance; Poat, Tho: \....cccfeaselinevevocecaveontes 4 » 
bs Record? THe} fics coseeeaa re ” 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ ses Pr » 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ e ” 
Machinery Market, The ......c..cccsssssssseceees 5 ” 
JN FELT SUES oh Sus CC ey EP eae TS es Se ” »” 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ......c.ccssssssees ” ” 
Railway Press, The, 3.3! ssiscdeass sane. » ” 
ew O WRRLIIG vase ueetnic,bsiieckcmankee “fi » 
Sanitary Record, The .....cccscvscsoosssessoseserescs 9 ” 
ShapmceW orl We. etek oy ieee 3 ry 
MGaGisty Phage cette d.-ccshea lie. oy coke 5 ” 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions in which they are issued. 
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PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SzepremBer, 1890. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 3lst DiecremsBsrR, 1890. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Brrtus, and Drarus, returned in the 
Years 1890-84, and in the QuartERS of those Years. 


Oalendar YEARS, 1890-84:—Numbers. 





= Ef | [| | | S| 


Marriages No. 7 213,865 | 203,821 | 200,518 | 196,071 | 197,745 | 204,301 
Births........ », | 872,515 | 885,944] 879,868 | 886,331 | 903,760 | 894,270 | 906,750 
Deaths .... ,, | 564,248 | 518,353 |.510,971 | 530,758 | 537,276 | 522,750 | 530,828 





QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1890-84. 
(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 90. 89, 88, 87, 86. 85, 84, 

last day of § |—— |———_ |—___:-|__ _——_—_ |____ |_ ———- 
March........No.| 40,812 | 41,006 | 40,276 | 38,836 | 39,202 | 39,111 | 41,614 
Jin ed » | 59,044 | 55,741 | 51,684 | 52,637 | 50,325 | 52,054 | 53,752 
September ,, | 57,042 | 53,820 | 51,603 | 49,746 | 48,565 | 49,476 | 50,336 


December ,, —_ 63,298 | 60,258 | 59,299 | 57,979 | 57,104 | 58,599 





Qrs. ended 90." 89, 88. 87, 86. 85. 84, 
last day of |-@-—|—— | — | - ——_ | —___ |_____|—___ 


March........ No. | 226,327 | 220,296 | 223,766 | 219,162 | 230,330 | 231,955 | 224,689 
TUNG! scenes. ,, | 220,178 | 227,641 | 224,112 | 226,338 | 231,087 | 222,142 | 231,135 
September ,, | 220,304 | 220,341 | 214,651 | 222,835 | 224,382 | 218,558 | 225,985 
December ,, | 205,706 | 217,666 | 217,339 | 217,996 | 218,011 | 221,615 | 224,941 








(III.) Dzearus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 90. 89. 88, 87. 86. 785. 84, 
last day of = |—— | —————_— [| uc_rtuum—le—\— 
-March........ No. | 165,979 | 139,344 | 149,976 | 143,123 | 156,653 | 147,721 | 182,150 
June ........ », | 128,523 | 124,434 | 124,918 | 128,488 | 125,359 | 132,340 | 127,904 


September ,, | 122,320 | 122,362 | 107,881 | 125,232 | 125,366 | 114,308 | 134,882 
December ,, | 147,426 | 132,213 | 128,196 | 133,915 | 129,898 | 128,381 | 135,892 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1890-84, and wm the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1890-84:—Greneral Ratios. 





Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 





























in thousands >| 29,408 — | 29,016, | 28,629, | 28,247, | 27,871, | 27,499, | 27,1325 
in middle of . 
each Year.... ‘ 
Persons ae — | i438] 147 | 142 | 142 | 141 | 144 | 150 
PIO <ovcsvsriel 
BETRS au speen 29°7 ieee" B0'D 30°6 31°4 32°4 32°5 33°3 
Deaths: ui aeeers 19°2. | r9°t | 17°9 | 17°8 |) “TBS TOS ees 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1890-84. 


(I.) Persons MaRrRIeD :—Ratio per 1,000. 





Mean 
















































































Qrs. ended 90. '80-89 89. 88. 87, 86. 85. "84. 

last day of % A = = Ps 
Marchivs..c..c005 11°34) 1st") SLL 11°3 11°2 11°4 11°5 12°3 
oe) UNG) eevee Perce 16°1 I5‘r | 15°4 14°5 14°9 14°5 15°2 15°9 
September ........ 15°4 | 14°6 | 14°7 | -14°3 4) 14:09) 1 S:8) ) 14e ee a7, 
December ........ -— 17°32, ales 16°7 16°77) Clb ey 1G syn 

(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °90. |.gy 9 | °89. | 88. | ’87. | ’86. | *85. | 784. 

last day of = ? i 4 = PLS 
March ......:ssseeeee 31-2 | 33:4] 30°83 | 31-4 | 31:5 | 335 | 842 | 33-2 
Juno seer Ann. 30°0 23 "Kn (OLeb 31°4 32°1 33°3 32°4 34°2 
September ........ 29°71 .31°9|  80°1 | 29:7 | SI: aie ead beac 
December ........ 27°8 | 31:6 | 29°8 | 30:1 | 30:6 | 31:0 | 32-0 | 32:9 

(III.) Dratus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °90. |.gn'gn| 89. | °88. | ’a7. | ’86. | '85, | ’84, 

last day of : = si 
March ................ 22°9 205305 19°5 21°0 20°5 22°8 21°8 19°5 
A Bins peed fear pote 17°5 TO Onlin bye 2 17°5 18°2 18°0 19°3 18°9 
September ......... 1675 | 17:5 | 16:7 15:0 17°6 17°8 16°5 19°7 
December ......... 19:9, | 19°9 |. .18°1 17°'8 18°8 18°5 18°5 19:9 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, Coan and PaupERism in 
! each QUARTER of 1888-89-90. 





Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 
Meat per Pound A 
2341.per | Discount), WHEAT at the Metropolitan Coa mA Nad te Is 
Quarters Cent. charged by} g r i Meat Market (Seaborne) the Number of Paupers 
ending CoNnsoLs theRankk oe _(by the Carcase), in the Relieved on the 
8 (for Money) < England with the Mean Prices. Jondon Last Day of each Week. 
per s and Sora a ake ee 
rool. Stock. | England. Wales. Beef. Mutton. | Pe ton, In-door. | Out-door. 


i ee | ne | fe | Bc | 
ee ey 


Mar.31| — 2°84 | 30 7 s—6t 1—65 15 1 | 199,301| 581,233 
June30| — a4 deo 1a 2 st 6h 3178 14 6 | 180,641] 550,628 
Sept. 30 ce 2°98 34 4 3i—64 4h 84 14g iets Loo Lee. 001 
Dec at| — 4°96 | 81 4 31-6) a8 16 1 | 187,006] 531,918 
1889 vi A 
Mar. 31|98 10 -| 3°41 29 11 3468 33—15 16 4 | 197,363] 558,527 
June 30/98 11 6] 2°59 29 3 aT a8 14 6 | 178,019} 529,366 
Sept.30|97 19 2] 3°20 | 30 - chat oe: 15. 9 | 170,072| 512,156 
Dea 3h) 97 2*2) 5°02 | 29 11 33—73 63—9% | 19 5 | 184,899] 512,707 
1880 _ \ 
Mar.31|97 4 9| 5°34 | 29 10 33—7E 6—103] 19 4 | 192,316) 533,577 
June 30 97 P3719 32 8 37h 6494 17. 9 | 172,686 | 506,303 
Sept.30;/96 - -| 4°30 | 384 4 3178 6298 18 8 | 165,091 | 493,107 
Dec. 31}94 19 4} 5°29 31 10 374 70k 19 3 | 178,858} 492,131 
3 59 * 


C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL Rate of Morrtauity per 
1,000 in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1890-88. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 


: te : Paes Gate in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute 
Keres. in the middle}. ending Mean 
of 1890. 1890. |.9)/g9,| 1889.| 1888. 


Town DistTRICTs. fs Goat a oN s we 
Mpls theeefourths. of March ..| 23°5 | 21°8 | 19°9 | 21°3 
- ‘che ; : : : ; 

a debumaiah ia" ils + | 8,678,263 | 19,043,378 |4 Sour "| ase | toa ay | doer 


resided within the boun- 


daries of Urban Sanitary eta . me ' > 
Distritte exiating in 1806 Dec 21°2 | 20:0 | 19:0 | 19°0 














Year ....| 20°1 | 19°8 | 18°6 | 18°4 





Weares...(-'7°5:)>'197°3) (3 16°5.-| 16"7 
Country Districts. 


All th sive me 5 4 : : 
pine Berman Regis. Pam ch ites | wee 
England and Wales— 33,561,088 10,364,271 Geee 17 


not i ithi th e e Aled ° 
best ER RE Ton aus peal LAD 14°9 14 ( 13°6 


Districts ..... ....0..0..... L75-b216'8 1 16°3" | -15°6 


ae 
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D.—Special Town Table:—PorunaTion ; BrrtH-RatE and DEATH-RaTE in each 


Quarter of 1890, in Twenty-E1eut Large Towns. 








Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 





Estimated 
Population in 
the Middle 
of the 
Year 1890. 





29th March. 28th June. 27th September.| 3rd January 


Cities and Boroughs. 
(ist Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 












Births. | Deaths. ] Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths. | 




















32°1 | 24°7 | 30°0 19°2 | 28°0 | 22°1 


= 
\o 
1) 


Twenty-eight towns} 9,71 53559 














































Tiondon* 2. ae 4,421,661 | 31°6 | 23°6 | 28°7 | 17°3 18*2 | 27:2. | 21°3 
Brighton -ts...c<cscen 123,659 | 26°0 | 20°2 | 22°8 | 15°5. 16°7 | 21°4 | 18°6 
Portsmouth ............ 142,952 | 36°9 | 23°6 | 32°0 | 16°6 17°5 | 30°6 | 20°6 
Norwith ~):i..c. 34sec: 953352 | 37°6 | 23°t | 33°6 | 19°2 18°6 | 30°0 | 23°2 
Plymonth ...00..020.14 78,780 | 34°3 | 25°9 | 28°6 | 19°6 20°7 | 29°4 | 23°4 
Bristol ei6.i.ccc asus, 232,248 | 29°5 | 27°0 | 29°0 | 15°8 14°2 | 26°0 | 19°9 
Wolverhampton .... 83,406 | 33°1 | 27°4 | 33°5 | 18°6 19°8 | 29°5 | 21°6 
Birmingham ............ 461,865 | 32°2 | 25°: | 30°5 | 18°2 I9°g |. 28°1 | 20°73 
Leicester ...........0- 154,344 | 32°4 | 19°7 | 81°9 | 14°9 18°7 | 27°3 | 184 
Nottingham ............ 244,909 | 26°6 | 19°4 | 26°1 | 14°5 14°r | 22°4 | 17°8 
Det yrs <2--..ecenteevnes 100,871 | 28°5 | 20°7 | 29°3 | 21°6 15°4 | 24°7 | 16°5 
Birkenhead. ............ 105,049 | 32°4 | 1971 | 31°9 | 1674 18°8 | 29°3 | 2471 
Liverpool ............006 613,463 | 380°7 | 264 | 29°1 | 21's 22°2 | 26°5 | 24°! 
PROLEOT antcnsntoteasany 115,846 | 34°4 | 28°8 | 32°0 | 269 21°5 | 28°2 | 25°9 
Manchester ............ 379,437 | 37°5 | 33°9 | 36°5 | 29°8 29°2 | 82°1 | 31°74 
Siti) Gi fe See Shee Be 242,509 | 30°5 | 24°2 | 29°6 | 21°3 20°9 | 27°4 | 23°71 
Eile Vole Eapeeeee e 146,716 | 28°0 | 24°5 | 26°4 | 19°8 16°8 | 25°8 | 23°6 
inch bdrrass oo cies: 123,553 | 30°90 | 28°5 | 32°9 | 21°0 18°8 | 2H9 4) 253 
PrestODmo...ccecessscnesss. 105,163 | 39°5 9°6 | 37°94 aren 27°O | 32°3 | 31°7 
Huddersfield _........ 94,253 | 24°2 | 2274 | 23°4 | 16°5 17° | 21°4 | 19°8 
LEE ATESS getete, 82,034 | 380°7 | 25°3 | 27°3 | 22°0 19-2 bape dbs 25" 
Bradford. <.é.tai.c008 240,515 | 27°2 | 25°3 | 26°4 | 1974 16°5 | 23°4 | 20°74 
oped 6 ide, 2 363,799 | 33°9 | 27°8 | 34-1 | arr 19°8 | 31°7 | 21°8 
prlacimeld 2. derby 5. 332,837 | 33°2 | 28°4 | 30°6 | 24°8 22°3) 4 Saos) 2454 
Ls ea: = etal. 2135833 | S1°9 | 23°75 | 30°7 1 aoe 1729) Se OTe 6 
Sunderland. ............ 136,506 | 37°3 | 24°0 | 35°1 | 21-9 217-4 SOB 2 3°3 
Newcastle ................ 162,987 | 41°2 | 27°1 | 40°2 | 26°3 25°7 | 39°38 | 24°5 
Caray me os 117,012 | 40°S | 21°0 | 38°5 | 19°0 20°9 | 36°5 | 23°8 
Edinburgh _............ 271,135 | 27°2 | 25°4 | 27°9 | 19°3 16°6 | 24°8 | 18°8 
Glas gOW.” ...ccece...-. 530,208 | 36°5 | 28°5 | 88:1 | 27°2 21°6 | 34°5 | 23°8 
VErTN AL oar a 353,082 | 28°7 | 36°2 | 28°7 | 2377 20°2 | 23°6 | 2574 








* For the purposes of this table, London includes the Strand Union workhouse at 
Edmonton, the Holborn Union workhouse at Mitcham, and the metropolitan hospitals 
asylums situated outside Registration London. 
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E.— Divisional Table: —Marriacss in the Year ending 30th September; and Birrus 
and Dratus in the Year ending 31st December, 1890, as Registered Quarterly. 

















re 2 3 4 5 6 vi 
: MarRiaGEs in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS ARKa* Enumerated 
¥ in PoruLation, 31st 31st 0th June 30th 
. (England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, | March, ”| September, 
1889baelierig00,. by, 1899." feteggo! 
No. No. No. No; No. 


Ene. & WALES....Totals| 37,319,221 2539745439 63,276 | 40,812 | 59,044 | 57,042 




















BEY ARTI OR oats neg onnceees 75,362 3,816,483 10,082 6,495 9,646 | 10,358 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 2,487,076 BET 3,205 4,927 4,740 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,325 1,596,259 3,602 1,758 3,069 3.080 
TY RR EBERY oe.javipecasesss RyrLuaat 1,343,524 3,446 1,675 25379 2,384 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 1,859,198 3,846 2,665 3,572 3,149 
vi. West Midland ........ 3394.5,460 3,029,319 9,485 4,392 6,866 6,370 
vit. North Midland........ 335355445 1,637,865 3,826 2,342 3931 3,180 
vit1. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,108,184 9,580 7,454 9,797 | 10,243 
ERs 8 OPK BRATS .1.5.c..:.:-..- 3,702,384 2,894,759 7,465 4,947 4,005 6,626 
Ro PeOPEGTTY. .i..4..0655..65. 3,54-73947 1,624,213 3,982 3,227 45206 3,581 
x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 ASZUT 2,652 3,646 3,331 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Brarus in each Quarter of 1890 ending] Deatus in each Quarter of 1890 ending 
S Ss, 
2 eve 31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 20th 30th 31st 
(England and Wales.) aise Septem- | Decem- Septem- | Decem- 
arch. June. Rar hei March. June. ae bee 




















No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Eneup. & Watss.... Totals |226,327 |220,178 |220,304 |205,706 165,979 |128,523 |122,320 | 147,426 














SEs LOTE Fieses toss csvensts 34,792 | 31,632 | 31,988 | 32,268 | 25,923 | 19,017 | 19,714 | 24,900 








11. South-Eastern ........ 19,788 | 18,603 | 19,163 | 17,713 | 13,207 | 10,216 | 9,588 | 11,855 
rz. South Midland........ 13,726 | 18,210 | 13,128 {12,006 | 9,511 | 7,038 | 6,590 7,943 
HV.) Maatevtir..iscs.b.6iese.. 12,456 | 11,729 | 11,563 | 10,505 | 7,817 | 6,205 | 5,955 7,374 
y. South-Western ........ 13,399 | 12,972 | 13,161 |11,795 | 10,765 | 7,882 | 6,809 8,742 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,716 | 25,688 | 24,985 | 23,108 | 19,336 | 13,760 | 12,963 | 15,669 
yu. North Midland........ 14,057 |14,047 | 13,436 |12,608 | 9,533 | 7,717 | 7,343 8,183 
vir. North-Western........ 38,145 |37,247 | 37,274 | 34,292 | 29,950 | 23,833 23,442 28,219 
SE Oe 24,597 | 24,472 | 24,909 | 28,640 | 18,785 | 15,944 | 14,315 | 16,839 
ee UN ORLROYT \..5...0.0005.... 15,667 | 16,270 | 16,476 | 15,284 | 10,227 | 8,952 | 8,615 9,157 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 13,985 | 14,313 | 14,221 | 12,587 | 10,935 | 7,959 | 6,985 8,545 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 


fAbstracted from the particulars supplied to the 

























































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Fores of Vapour 
f ina 
: pe eT : Air— 0 Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of iNtr: 
1890. ae ISN pa 2 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from of the ae eau 
Aver- | Aver- f Aver- . Aver- : Aver- f ver- / ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age ot 
49 49 49 49 49 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
Op ae of 6 © ° ° ° ° Tn. In. Grs. Gr. 
AE oct 43°4 | +6°8 |+ 5°] | 41°38 | +4°99 39°9 | 45°17 10°3 | +0°8 ate 246 | +:046 | 2°38 | +0°4 
EDs ce. 37°5 | —1°3 |— 1°91 86:1 | —1°64 34°2 | —1-0]} 10-1 | —0°9 vce | 2197 | —010-} 2°83 ae ie 
Mar. ...| 43°2 | +2°1 |+ 1°7 | 41°1 | +2°09 37°1 | +1°3] 15°7 | +1°0 wee 227 | +:008 | 2°6 | +0°1 
Means...| 41°4 | +2°5 |+ 1°6 | 39-7 | +1°89 87°1 | +1°8] 12°0 | +0°3 aol 991 | +°015 | 2°6 | +0°1 
April ...) 45°6 | —0°5 |— 1°3 | 42:1 | —1°7] 3871 —2°3 2°7 | —0°2 
May...... 54°8 | +2°3 |+ 2°2 | 49°6 | +0°7] 44°7 | —0°3 3°3 | —0°1 









4°3 | +0°1 





June ...| 58°1 | —0°2 |— 0°8 || 54°6 0:07 51°5 | +0°8 


_—————— ||] —_—_——__ | —_— | ff 












—0°1 










Means...} 52°8 | +0°5 0°) | 48°8 | —O°3} 44°8 | —0°6 














—018 
— 017 






July...... 59°5 | —2°2 |— 2°7 | 56°] | —1°6F 53-1 | —1°0 






Aug. ...| 59°3 | —1°6 J— 2°1 | 55°9 | —1°5] 52°8 | —1:°2 





Sept. ...) 59°5 | +8°0 |4+ 2°5 | 55°3 | +1749 53°2 | +2°1 "406 | +:028 






































Means...; 59°4 | —0°3 |— 0°8 | 55°8 | —0°6] 53°0 0:0 —001 

Oct....... 49°3 | —0°2 |— 0°5 | 46°8 | —1°0] 43°9 | —1°8] 15°7 | +1°1]... 287 | —021 | 3°3 
Nov. ...| 43°2 | +0°8 |— 0°3 | 41°2 | —0°3] 38-9 | —0°6] 12:1) +0°8] ... 237 | —009 | 2°8 
Dec. ...| 29°8 | —9°3 |—10°0 | 29°1 | —9°39 27°0 | —9°5f 8-1 |—1°27 . 147 | -—‘071 | 1°7 
Means...} 40°8 | —2°9 |— 3°6 | 39°0 | —3°5} 36°6 | —4°09 11°8 | +0°2 224 | —034 | 2°6 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 





About London the mean daily temperature of the air was generally above its 
average till 7th October, the mean daily excess being 2°°5; from the 8th to the 
29th it was generally below, being particularly so on the 18th, 14th, 26th, 27th, 
and 28th, when it was 7°83, 9°38, 8°, 10°-4, and 16°-1 respectively below; the 
mean daily deficiency for the twenty-two days ending 29th October, being 3°°6; 
from 30th October to 2nd November it was above, the mean daily excess being 
3°°7; from 8rd November to the 12th it was generally below, the mean daily 
deficiency being 1°°8; from 18th November to the 24th it was above, being 
particularly so on the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 23rd, when it was as much as 10°8, 
11°-0, 8°5, and 10°-9 respectively above, the mean daily excess for the twelve 
days being 6°3; and from 25th November to 31st December it was constantly 
below, the temperature being as much as 21° below on the 22nd of December, and 
on nearly every day during the thirty-seven days ending 31st December the 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1890. 


Registrar-General by James GLArsuER, Es@., F.R.S., &e.] 
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Degree Readinc Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
co) r A 
of of a “ Rain. pay 
Humidity Rletoiseter Cubic Foot Hori- | Number of Nights 

: ; of Air. sonal it was Low- | High- 

5 pa Wend eet | Move est est 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-) Read- 

from from from from | ™€Ut | at or liaden een Meu ing 

Aidan. Aver- Mesn. Aver- Mean. Aver- rns Aver- of the below | 30° at -| at 
age of age of age of age of : 40°. I Nicht.| Nicht 
49 49 49 75 | Abr. 7 300, | and “| aa ae 

Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
In. In. Grs. | Grs. | In In. | Miles. a 2 


88 | + 1 /26-760|—-001} 548 | — 6 42°09 |+0-23] 410 
88 | + 3 130°016| +°221] 559 | + 611-04 |—0-53] 248 


10 16 5 9 18°4 | 43°3 
14 13 1 | 21:0 | 40°2 
12 18 il 8°6 | 44°8 





79 | — 2429°665|—:085] 546 | — 441-97 |+0-43] 331 











Sum | Sum | Mean 
85 + | §29°814) +°045% 551 | — 1 95°10 |+0-13 330 





Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest|Highst 
36 47 8°6 | 44°8 











69 —10 | 29°666 | —*122] 534} — 6] 1°34 |—0°73] 255 4 19 8 26°6 | 44°9 
79 + 4 929-824) + °018f 533 | + 1 | 2°54 1+0-56 250 i we 29 28°5 | 50-8 
Sum } Sum | Mean f Sum | Sum |} Sum [Lowest Highst 


73. je 


oo 


29°711| —-069] 5387 | — 2] 5°65 |+014] 264 19 39 33 | 22°6 | 50°8 




























29 °735 3 28 | 34°3 | 5b°5 

79 | + 3 129°715 | — -069 4 27 | 83°2 | 55°4 

80 | — 1 }29-979) +-177 4 26 | 81°5 | 53:0 
eee ie | | sam | Som Sum | Sum |} Sum |Lowest|/Highst 

80 | + 2 129-810] + -016 0 11 81 | 31°5 | 55°5 














—157] 282 3 23 5 f 20°5 | 48°5 


8 | — 5 10 18:1 | 49°8 
89 | —1 —1:20 Q7 13°4 | 34°7 


Ge ees | See Eee a S| Sy Ss Seas eens, Mareen oe 


Sum Mean | Sum | Sum |} Sum [Lowest|Hichst 
i —3°65] 266 40 40 13 


— 0°88 





























below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


1890. 
Months. 





January 
Feb. 
March 


Means 


April 
May 


June 


Means 


July 
August 


Sept. 
Means 


October 
Nov. 


Dec. 


SSS SSS = 


temperature was from 6° to 18° below its average; the mean daily deficiency for 
these thirty-seven days was 11°5. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 29°-8, being 9°3 and 10° 
below the average of one hundred and nineteen and forty-nine years respectively ; 
it was 7°-8, 11°, and 8°3 lower than in 1889, 1888, and 1887 respectively, and 
there was only one instance of as low or lower temperature back to the year 
1771, viz., 1788, when it was 29°, and there were only seven other instances of as 
low or lower temperature in any month in the one hundred and nineteen years, 
viz. :—January, 1771, it was 29°-9; January, 1776, it was 27°; January, 1780, 
it was 28°°6; January, 1784, it was 29°-2; J anuary, 1795, it was 23°-9; January, 
1814, it was 26°-9; January, 1838, it was 28°-9. 

02 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, IN THE YEAR 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1890. 


L—Serial Table :—Number of Birrus, Deatus, and MarriacEs i Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1890-86 inclusive. | 


ne EEEEET TREE Cn ES, ae 
1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 












Per 


Per Per Per f Per 
Number. Cent Number. Cent Number. Cents Number. Cent: Number. Cent. 
































Lst Quarter— 


























Births «....... 30,124 | 2°96 | 29,830 | 2°97 |30,481 | 3°04 | 30,589 | 3°11 [31,880 | 3°27 
Deaths Maa Se 23,-16 | 2°29 [19,609 | 1°95 | 20,824 | 2°08 | 20,086 | 2°04 | 20,516 | 2°11 
Marriages ..| 6,087 | 0°66 | 6,318 | 0°63 | 5,942 | 0°59 | 6,249 | 0°63 | 6,229 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- 0. ° ° | 
perature 40°°1 38°°6 36°°5 38°°6 35°°3 
2nd Quarter— 
PGs i nines 31,789 | 3°09 |32,294 | 3°18 [32,088 | 3°20 [32,698 | 3°29 [33,381 | 3°39 
Deaths Rees 19,607 | 1°91 | 18,218 | 1°79 |18,048 | 1°80 [18,685 | 1°88 [18,555 | 1°88 © 
Marriages ..| 7,079 | 0°69 | 6,546 | 0°64 | 6,318 | 0°63 | 6,083 | 0°61 | 6,091 | 0°62 
Mean Tem- ae - | 
perature 49°°5 ale0 47°°5 49°°6 A7°'7 
3rd Quarter— ; 
nee teegeees 30,300 | 2°92 130,277 | 2°95 130,037 | 2°96 | 30,602 | 3°04 [31,603 | 3°17 
Deaths........ 16,668 | 1°60 [16,787 | 1°63 14,919 | 147 [16,885 | 1°68 116,263 | 1°63 — 
Marriages ..| 6,480 | 0°62 | 6,257 | 0°61 | 5,892 | 0°58 | 5,643 | 0°56 | 5,612 0°66 
Mean Tem- aay 5 Bei ive >: ee ae 
perature 55°°4 54°°6 5a AB 55O°7 54°°9 
4th Quarter— 
Births ........ 29,317 | 2°82 130,369 | 2°96 [30,627 | 3:02 |30,486-| 3°03 |31,063 | 3°12 
Deaths ee 19,387 | 1°47 |18,594 | 1°81 [17.371 | 1°71 [18,894 | 1°88 |18,288 | 1°84 
Marriages ...| 7,195 | 0°69 | 7,197 | 0°70 | 7,129 | o*%0 6,876 | 0°68 | 6,537 | 0°66 
Mean Tem- 41°°5 0, 0, Q- 
ee i 5 42°°6 43°°4, 39°°9 —41°°8 
Year— / | 
Population.| 4:129;547 4,077,070 4:034,156 35991,499 359495393 
Births ....;... 121,580} 2°94 |122,770| 3°01 123,283] 3° : shat: 
; ,233 | 3°05 [124,3875| 3°12 |127,927)| 3°2 
Deaths APE Fc 78,978 | 1°91 | 73,203} 1°80 | 71,162] 1°76 | 74,500 a4 73,622 1-86 
Marriages ..| 27,441 | 0°€7 | 26,318] 0°65 | 25,281] 0°63 | 24,851] 0°62 | 24,469] 0°62 
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I.—Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1890, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 






























































































































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration a 
ne Number Fer aoe Number.| Ege nies Numb hs Cae Number a ae 
of Districts. AN . a jNumber. nye P 
Cent. every Cent. every Cent. every Cent, every 
ist Quarter— 
ScoruaND ........ 30,124 | 2°96) 34 42,462 | 8:2] 12°2 [23,816] 2°29) 44 | 6,687 | 0°66) 152 
Principal towns |12,685 | 3:12] 32 956 | 7°6| 18°2 [10,197] 2°52) 40 | 3,224) 0°80] 126 
Large - Re 3,791 | 3°30) 30 264 | 7:0| 14-4 | 2,696] 2°35) 43 893 | 0°78) 129 
Small Ri 6,332 | 2°94] 34 481 | 7:6] 18°2 | 4,652 | 2°16] 46 | 1,290] 0°60} 167 
Mainland rural | 6,712] 2°69} 37 734 |1o°9 | 9°1 | 5,171] 2°07} 48 .| 1,120] 0°45] 223 
Insular ~ 654} 2°06} 49 27 | 411 | 24°2 600] 1°89} 538 160 | 0°50] 199 
2nd Quarter— : 
SCOTLAND ........ 31,789 | 3°09) 32 42,285 | 7:2] 18°8 [19,607] 1°91] 52 | 7,079| 0°69] 145 
Principal towns |13,481 | 3°29) 30 992 | 7°74} 13°6 | 9,119] 2°23] 45 | 3,474] 0°85) 118 
Large + 4,018 | 3°46] 29 207 | 5°2'| 19°4 | 2,286} 1°97} 51 | 816] 070} 142 
Small y 6,689 | 3°08] 33 470 | 7:0] 14°2 | 8,672] 1°69} 59 | 1,328] 0°61] 163 
Mainland rural | 6,959 | 2°76} 36 582 | 85} 11°9 | 4,064) 1°61) 62 | 1,881) 0°55} 183 
Insular _,, 642 | 2°0c| 50 34 | 573] 19:0 466] 1°45} 69 80 | 0°25] 402 
Bird Quarter— . 
SCOTLAND ........ 30,300 | 2°92} 384 | 2,267 | 7-5] 138°4 16,668) 1°60] 62 | 6,480] 0°62} 160 
Principal towns [12,495 | 3°02] 33 920 | 74] 18°5 | 7,456]1°80] 55 | 3,410] 0°82] 121 
Large » | 8,767] 3:21] 381 | 222 | 5-9| 17-0 | 1,935] 1°65| 60 | 826] 0-70] 148 
: Small a 6,430 | 2°93] 34 451 | 7-0] 14°3 | 3,845} 1°52] 66 | 1,201} 0°55!) 183 
_ Mainland rural | 6,861] 2°69| 37 632 | 9°2| 10°9 | 3,514) 1°38) 73 | 1,005 | 0-39] 254 
- Insular s 747|2°30| 44 42 | 5°6| 17°8 418|1°29| 78 38 | 0°12] 855 
Ath Quarter— Naar rs Tar eo a bem peewee Covers 
SCOTLAND ........ 29,317 | 2°82| 35 | 2,153 | 7°3| 18°6 [19,387] 1°87| 54 | 7,195] 0°69] 144 
Principal towns |12,244 | 2°96] 34 875 | 771 | 14°0 | 8,486} 2°05} 49 3,209 0°78] 129 
Large :; 3,663 | 3°12] 32 203 | 5°5] 18°0 | 2,516] 2714] 47 830 | 0°71] 141 
Small 2 6,210] 2°83] 385 431 | 69} 14°4 | 3,987] 1°81} 55 | 1,446] 0°66] 152 
Mainland rural | 6,431 | 2°52} 40 604 | 9:4] 10°6 | 3,901] 1°53} 65 | 1,575 | 0°62) 162 
Insular __,, 769 | 2°36} 42 40 | 5:2| 19°2 497 | 1°53) 65 135 | 0741! 243 


Population of Scotland. 
ete fe erg 
































Population. Scotland. sisal Large Towns. | Small Towns. ae ou 

By Census of 1881. ........ 35735573 | 1,409,260 | 404,302 | 784,654 | 1,006,969 | 130,388 
Estimated to the middle 

Pe ISO eet. i 4,120,547 | 1,641,730 | 465,626 871,955 | 1,012,664 | 128,932 





ee ee 
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ITT. —Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLAND, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1890; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1889 added for Conmeriene 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1890. 1889. 


Divisions and Counties. 


31st 30th 30th 3lst 31st 30th 30th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March. | June. | Sept. Dec. 





























SCOTLAND ............ 82 | 7:2 | 7%5- |. 7:3. | 8°0 PG eee 
Divisions— 
Norther) }.cis. 2-20 8°8 7°5 m4 Ord a 633 7°5 Fae Gen 
North-Western........ 6°1 6°3 mae 5°0 7a 6°9 6°3 5°9 
North-Eastern ........ 14°6 111:9 }:12°5 | 13°83. | 13°8 | Deere ceee rs 
East Midland ........ 8'4 | B82 1 73 1 77 | 975 A ee 
West Midland ........ 6°2 56 aS) 5°5 6°8 5:7 6°7 vial 
South-Western ........ 6°4. 5°8 6°2 5°9 6°5 5°9 6°3 6°5 
South-Eastern ........ 4°9 6°8 a8 73 *f oI 7°4 7°5 7°6 
SOUCHERT ts ..ctrers: 1670 {11°38 | 13°2° 1 12°3 | 93 *O ee ee 
Counties— 
Shetland a cqecee. 2°3 |. 22 | 2°2 | S°6 9” 178 ee oer 
Orkney) ces 1°6 72 4°8 5°3 4°8 40 7°6 6°6 
Caithness................ £7 O21 2079 V eigra 8°9 8°3 9°8 9°4 9°6 
Sutherland ............ 7°8 6°5 4°3 7°6 ep | 6°9 be 5°9 
Rossand Cromarty| 4°9 4°2 4°8 2°7 4°9 6°5 5°1 3°7 
Inverness ............ a" 8°3 6°6 (Re gl 7:2 Wee 81 
Naa Pri ya ee 18°2 78 | 8:0 | 6:6 94 21°27 | RAR Sa rere 
Sloan ores eet L5°2 9°O | 12°5 | 14°4 ]18°o | 12°5 | 13°65 145 
AMT bc acs eee 15°2 |15°6 | 14°8 | 141 | 16°65 | 143 GP MEL 
Aberdeen................ 14°r | 11°8 | yar, | 18°O. | 12°6 |) Ue ie ae 
Kincardine ............ 15" T 99 | 12°4. | 14°34 12:4 2 ee eke 
Horta te crs. 10°7_ | 10°0 4°8 9°8 g'o | 10°5 ae 9°7 
15 ctl ele, ae Seen 9°5° | 9°0-| 8°79 | 7:9 [8° (GSC ees 
WSS rece ee ny 5A ee L 6°1 5°2 6.0 | 63 5°7 5°6 
Kinross) Gtesa.ie.cn 293 78 | 12°9 | 6°20] 10:8.) eee ripe 
Clackmannaan ........ 3°8 S69 23 40 | 4°5 (hal 6°7 8°2 
Btirling ) xyes 6°9 5°9 6°2, 6°2 m8 5'6 6"9 8°0 
Dumbarton............ Balak 4°4 4°2 9°3 49 5°4 5°4 
Argylls.i tye pans, Ont ei Ss 6°3 59 4°8 6°7 8°6 8°5. 
Bate, te vee ae 3°0 6°6 8°4 6°9 g'l 6°6 5°6 2°8 
Renfrew .j.si.ccccss0- 54 | 42) 5°4 | 5°38 | 5°97 | aeb eee 
fa eg Geen ohne Sen 7°2 6°5 Hae 6°5 74 | Oxb 6°5 76 
Damark Porshe, 6°4 6°0 6°1 5°8 6°5 671 6°4 | 6°4 
Linlithgow ............ 6°6 6°3 7 ee Uf oe 9°4 6°5 74 6°0 
Edinburgh eR 7°8 6°7 7°8 7-3 a4 71 74 TA 
Haddington fe a 9*2 8°4 5°6 5°8 7°6 6°4 7°O 8°3 
Berwick. 10°l 8°6 8°9 9°0 oT 14ars 8°6 | 13°8 
EGebleeyros.,.......0% FA0 ao eae) 78 6°4 9:7 ees 9°8 
Selkirk Hiels2he...: 8°9 6°1 5°6 6°4 8°3 | 10°4 7°9 8°3 
Hox burgtia eae FAA ATS e548 98 | 9:9: | 11:2) Wir eee 
Dumiries 2.0.52 18°4 | 11-0. | 124 | 12°6 | 16°2 {11:4 (12°60 ie 
Kirkcudbright wef 14°8 | 10°4 | 15°3 | 11°0, | 13°7 | 14°1 | 26°2 | 162 
Wigtown ...........001 14°3 [147 |a17o 117-1 17°3 |, 16'1_ 41-1973 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriacss, Birtus,and Deatus Registered in 


the Year ended 31st December, 1890. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 


————————————— ee ns __________ 


1 2 3 4, 
DIVISIONS. ARKA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) : es net shins Sr 
Statute Acres. (Persous) 
No. No. 
SCOTLAND. .........+ Totals| 19,639,377 | 3:735:573 | 27,441 
Ta INOPPNCED .ociecscnpsrns-- 2,261,622 123,984. 502 
11. North-Western........ 457395876 165,856 644 
111. North-Easteyn ........ 254291594 418,250 2,492 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25792492 602,421 4,005 
v. West Midland ........) 2,693,176 283,460 1,714 
vi. South-Western... 1,462,397 |1,885,447 | 12,666 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 546,658 4,289 
virt. Southern ................ 2,069,696 209,497 1,129 


























5 6 
Births. Deaths. 
No. No. 
121,530 | 78,978 
2,632 2,093 
3,929 25723 
12,773 7,766 
LZLGT a2 yeer 
9,050 5,995 
58,227 | 32,625 
17,432 | 11,626 
5,320 33739 








No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1890; and 
of Brrtus and Deratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1890. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





COUNTRIES. 


England and 
Wales 


Scotland 
Ireland 


eeeeeereeere 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


teeceesrecces 


Oeeeeseaoeees 


eee 


j 





(000’s omitted.] 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 





lation. 


ee | ef | ff | |] | ——____. 


Area Popu- | Marriages. 

in lation, 
Statute 1881. 

Acres. |(Persons.) 

aN Os No. 

375319, | 25,974, | 220,196 
19,639,| 3,736,] 27,443 
20,323,| 5,175,} 21,073 | 
77,281, | 34,885, | 268,712 


8-5 
7°3 
4° 


Pde 








Per Pen 
1,000 of 1,000 cf 
Births. Deaths. 

Popu- Popv- 

lation. lation. 
No. Ratio No. Ratio 
872,515 | 33°5 |564,248 | 21°97 
121,530} 32°5 | 78,978 | 21°1 
105,343 | 20°4 | 86,165 | 16°6 
1,099,388) 31°5 |729,391 | 20°9 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 


approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. 


It 


will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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‘Trade of United Kingdom, 1890-89-88.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdon 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Eu-duty) of} 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. i 

















Periodical Returns. 





Of 


i (000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 1890. 1889. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. igports Esporte Imports Baports 
rom 0 rom oO 
I.—ForrIaen CountRIZs. £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe ; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 1 

Norway, Denmark &Iceland, & Heligoland J 431427, | 18,260, | 477 eee 
C Se eee ae viz., Germany, Holland, 69,368, | 87,094, | 71,365, | 35,234, 
Western Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 60,660, | 25,169, | 60,688, | 22,645, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 

Southern Kurope; viz., Italy, Austrian em- 

pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta i 11,497, | 12,577, | 10,964, | M1224, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Asiatic and 

European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 13,197, | 10157, | 13:74 Spe 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria and Moroced ccs ald bin sldh } aie 2 TAO | ate gee 
Western: ATricdscauusun tle aoe 1,101, | 1,610, | 1,027, | 1,450, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 941, | 1,283, 780, 894, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands................0.006 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java Philip- ] | - 

pines ; other Islands ae Bo scd Reames i 3308, | 2,792, | 5,038, | 8,443, 
mouth wen Lelamdsiciy.2.sicetettccecssiiahes cusses (lis 200, 59, 132, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong} 7,118, | 13,281, | 8,317, | 11,097, 
United States of America... 97,357, | 82,077, | 95,340, | 30,299, 
Mexico and Central America ..........c:ccccseceeeees 1,884, 2,901, 1,661, 2,510, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &. wee. 320, |- 3,059, 248, | 2,595, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 

Venezuela, and Keuador } 687 aa 6035/| > 2209) 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
f Chili, and Patagonia ie 4,524, | AAG, 10 455409 Noa ae 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
x and Argentine Republic I 8,821, | 17,909, 7,521, | 19,384, 
“Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, ae 30, 108, 64, 
and French Possessions in North America 
Total—Foreign Countries ......... 326,463, |181,008, |331,733, |169,280, 
II.—Britrisu Possxsstons. | ea ee 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 41,377, | 37,450, | 44,336, | 34,141, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.} 17,182, | 16,556, | 16,106, 17,089, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
” ” N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands i 12,174, | 6,438, | 10,714, | 5,665, 
EPICA UN OTE ATMEYICA \...:i:cetiscpibesdisesesecsecciee. 12,444, | 7,228, |) 1251 Goa eee eee 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 2,989, | 3,834, | 3,657, | 8,168, 
EDO LLIG SIN SCAL y “edyecesdarteooe ghccsedurty eevsnetnc ds cette. 6,096; | 9,110, | 6,118, | 8,947, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St.Helena| 1,076, 871, 915, 794, 
Bee UATAESIAE tine en cetes cobs ete > ht ata iv cddiorees dar ttc okes 265, 320, 422, 298, 
Panne lslAngs 4... -tariccecciteteeten ted acnci. 9595 727, 938, 595, 
Total—British Possessions............ 94,562, | 82,534, | 95,390, | 78,812, 
General Total ............ £42 1,025, |263,542, 1427,123, (248,092, 


* i.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


(Mar. 


1888. 





85,141, 
386,727, 


























Imports 
from 


ie 
44,540, 
68,23 3> 


535133, 
15,256, 
I 1,33 7) 
1,601, 
967, 
556, 
5,191, 
82, 


8,950, 
795314; 
1,596, 
479; 
762, 
5,188, 


8,292, 


154,284, 










35,829, 
19,690, 


5,708, 


7,550, 
3,135, 
5,923, 
762, 
599 












799459 
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rade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1889-85.— Declared Value of the Total 
Haports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 





000’s omitted. 
Merchandise Exported [000’s omitted.] 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


| 1889. | 1888. | 1887. | 1886. | 1886. 





rer | | ee | a | —. 


I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland BC Be Soe | 8:02 te 
enue Gurope viz., Germany, Bar 25,735, | 24,177, | 24,640, | 22,566, | 23,685, 
Vestern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 8,879, | 10,508, 8,034, 7,914, 9,266, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............000 
outhern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, Gane wenins Islands, and et De ee eae eaten desu ae 
evant 5 viz., Turkey, Roumania, Syria 

and Palestine, EVAD NT DN 95) on 7 ae ae } Usk oe aon aay ib 





PAPO aus Oem eee sree eeee sere sosessseeeeeresa sees 





ore fet cae tine Tripoli, Keene Toe 124, 118, 119, 141, 
geria, L MOLPOCCO .....sssessessseressseonnsesoens ; o 

YRS EEO a ree etacasviveccsconseceseeivicig win seer 149, 168, 145, 166, 215, 

astern Africa; with African Ports mt 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 























'and Kooria Mooria Islands ..................00000 
dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 88, 72, 48, 62, 46, 
DINED GEGEN Er) LAIANIS......55.,.c0ccsessseceseeseasecete. 
SUPE PRU RURINE ST AINCLSIGREE: coclc cde ceess00asbescoeessdseocdongicnsee: es — er —_ — 
hina, including Hong Kong and Japan. .... 524, 463, 869, 566, 855, 
nited States of AMEYiICA, .......-cceeee 13,585, | 12,314, | 10,692, | 10,783, | 9,101, 
exico and Central America .............ccccseseeeeese 157, 163, 123, 126, 93, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti oo... 963, 881, 741, 886, 774, 
outh America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador 99) 78, ee 69, 56, 
: (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, ‘and Patagonia .... 4 ae B78, be eee: ce 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay 
: and Argentine Confed. } 795» Boh ia ABRs sie 
ther countries (unenumerated) «00... 145, 132, 120, 121, 112, 
Total— Foreign Countries... 59,525, | 56,948, | 52,906, | 50,140, | 51,411, 
II.—BritTisH PossEssIons. a 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............... 1,540, 1,485, 1,653, 37k; 1,802, 
ustral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2442.) OpeOOjalt) 2,020,, | 2,622, | 2,987; 
MALIGNE Farehh toot cascctes its asibcdebseredeasseredsseone’s ; 
MIST NOPE ID AT CLICR Fe.csscinscuessesceesccdecestensdecnce 1,286, 1,135, Veblen 1.152, 1,168, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 388, 380, 329, 278, 315, 
«PATI, UGE’ 2 SS SA A vee rneee erty cr 802, 495, 461, 323, 358, 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 79, vay, 66, ya 87, 
BET AN MEE n cbs sdicastesttossensssserucseesasoohiysheasie: 29, 34, 29, Bal 31, 
BER Gy PETIA 2052, aun bles een is scs desk siievadcscentepecdans 209, 230, 223, 210, 197, 
BTA IONE SE 5 au nat = too sa cd hss coe ncsdoneoincdedan B43 aD 44., 36, 53, 
Total—British Possessions ...0000- 7,132, | 7,095, | 6,448, | 6,094, | 6,948, 








General Total ................ £] 66,657, | 64,043, | 59,349, | 56,234, | 58,359, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1890-89-88-87-86.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.) 





ForEIGN ARTICLKS IMPORTED. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Raw Matts.—TZextile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 42,757, | 45,269, | 39,401, | 39,897, | 37,792, 
W oolbtr eee Sia 28,586, | 30,301, 27,652, 25,983, | 24,308, 

ULE eee tesa 14,032, 15,387, | 13,798, 13,302, | 13,269, 

HNax shee aa 2,856, 3,066, 2,092, 2,708, 2,416, 

Hemp and Jute | 7,868, | 8,694, | 6,710, | 5,847, | 4,737, 

Indigo Becca reat oe 1,521, 1,783, 1,704, 1,673, 1,891, 











97,620, |104,500, | 92,252, | 89,410, | 84,413, 
































rae Farious. Hides ss... 2,514, | 3,074, | 3,002, | 3,132, | 3,610, 
Pile st ee 2,468, | 2,618, | 2,197, | 2,326, | 2,434, 

Metals ................ 23,711, | 22,085, | 23,243, | 16,618, | 15,040, 

Mallow:ects. scone. 1,729, | 1,645, ) 483 stad OF ae 2oy. 

Timber .ssseccesseeeee 17,127, | 19,826, | 14,645, | 11,989, | 12,531, 

475549, | 49,248, | 44,520, | 35,139, | 34,912, 

= Fe Agrelil. Quand ....c.ssoye0ss 167, 191; 202, 186, 538, 
Reeds ito ee 6,872, | 7,947, | 7,579, | 6,992, | 6,862, 

7,039, | 8,138, | 7,781, | 7,178, | 7,400, 

TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea .u....eceeeeecoeee 998, | 10,023, | 10,216, | 9,859, | 11,360, 


9 
Coffee and Chich.| 4,058, | 4,411, |] 38,659, | 4,334, | 3,412, 
Sugar & Molasses| 18,261, |. 22,653, | 18,260, | 16,515, | 15,998, 


Mlotateor a) OE 3,543, | 3,974, | 2,821,| 3,409, | 3,782, 
Richt 4: ese 2,549, | 2,689, | 2,314, | 1,878, | 2,466, 
Hirtrta ages tree 6,723, | 6,215, GAG i soe 7 eae. Lies 
WINE)... fon ok 5,591, 5,909, 5,386, 5,468, 5,135, 
Spirite vo. 2,128, | 1,859, | 1,759, | 2,012, | 2,032, 


53,151, 579733) 50,561, 49,246, 49,700, 














OOD) ies scset at cece toereerenters Grain and Meal.| 53,045, | 50,808, | 50,675, | 47,819, | 43,225, 
Provisions ........ 55,198, | 47,454, | 41,775, | 40,526, | 38,018, 








104,243, | 93,262, | 92,450, | 88,345, | 81,238, 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 66,517, | 65,103, | 58,939, | 52,630, | 52,606, 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMpoRTS ....|376,119, |382,984, |346,503, |321,948, |310,269, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 44,767, | 44,227, | 40,079, 39,987, | 39,112, 


TOTAL IMPORTS ........cccccccsosgsseeseess 420,886, 427,211, |386,582, 361,935, |349,381, 








* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘not made up.” 
een SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1890-89-88-8'7-86.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of BrivisH and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 



















































































[000’s omitted.] 
British Propuck, &c., EXPORTED. 1890. (1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 
£ £ £- £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 62,079, | 58.826, | 60,325, | 59,577, | 57,365, 
URVerntts. 4. 12,352, | 11,711, | 11,656, | 11,379,.| 11,489, 
Woollen Manufactures} 20,422, | 21,340, | 19,991, | 20,585, | 19,738, 
IE aiesie, earner ik 4,089, | 4,342, | 4,052, | 3,970, | 4,406, 
Silk Manufactures........ 23230; \era,00d, ee,O00r | 2,526, |) 2,234. 
Fp es MAUI SIRES cress 478, 509, 388, 439, 436, 
Linen Manufactures....| 5,716, | 5,777, | 5,558, | 5,455, | 5,257, 
i eG Na gt Eee 866, 839, Sav,st ys Goo, 935, 
108,232, |105,851, |105,518, |104,670, |101,860, 
“4 Gemed. Apparel .....:......:.s.s00s B,036,°| "4,077, | 4,659, | 3,941, | 3,902, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. art 13) 2,251, 2,322, 2,349, 2,094, 
7,149) 7,228, | 6,981, 6,290, 5,996, 
Merats, &e, ........ Hardware. ............c0000 2,7665 | & 2,088," 93,167, |. 2,920, 1-2 847; 
DARGNUMCTY 5 ....000ss0s500% 16,413, | 15,255, | 12,938, | 11,146, | 10,134, 
TE Reece eee 31,582, | 29,153, | 26,373, | 25,000, | 21,723, 
Copper and Brass........ 5,058, | 3,787, | 3,391, | 3,005, | 2,904, 
Lead and Tin ............ 1,31 ee cea = 8b 430; 5) 1 1475 We 12057; 
‘ Coals and Culm ........ 19,020, | 14,794, | 11,841, | 10,176, | 9,837, 
76,153, | 67,259, | 58,635, | 535394, | 48,502, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 3,113, 3,240, 3,104, 2,911, | oly ee 
- Ee SS SS 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,279, fF 15858, 1) GL; 706; 1+ 4,678, | 74,583) 
QOOGEEORErES, BUEEEr  ...c0s....500.0eeeese E36) 144, 146, 156, 165, 
NDYRGOSOND A, cc cshesicctocscesests 48, 49, 51, 57, 51, 
MP RITCUOS! w.ceces rack cobasccsses! 202" 231, 199, 181, 202, 
i 653, 539, 487, 525, 592, 
hs Uae a ene 1,250, | 1,176, | 1,137, | 1,018, | — 890, 
SG aes tl — a _— — —_ 
4,228, 339975 3,726, 3,615, 3483, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ Pis2ee eee 20D, ops edo, Woke 7b, \ SIS LL, 
HUPMIEAre 2,-0.2. fiers. 647, —- — — —_ 
Leather Manufactures | 4,279, | 2,787, | 2,683, | 2,469, | 2,223, 
ese Sa eee 535, 503, 482, | 451, 446, 
Plate and Watches .... 404, 438, 392, 329, 368, 
PIDATIOROLY. :,sxsc0e.qdoacutes 968, 965, 909, 831, 855, 
8,168, 5,988, Beats Reh 55 5,009, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ Magee Are a5 230, 1° 334849, ) 30;886, | 30,725, 
Unenumerated Articles... csssecsesseesees FASVEO, 10 175299).| 16,4125 4 14,3972 | 14,0145 
Toran HXPORTS............ eae 263,543, |248,0925 12335734, |221,398, (212,364, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1890-89-88. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 















































































(Mar. 


of Vessels Entered ana 


Total British and Foreign. 


1888. 


Cleared. 3 Entered. 

















. 1890. 1889. 
pie eaeod. Entered. Cleared. Entered. 
Foreign CountRizs. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Russia { Northern ports .... 1,508,054! 1,153,659|| 1,787,349] 1,243,619 
Southern ,, .| 889,262) 213,719|} 930,603} 204,132 
BS WOOT eiases aschc croatia ott ee 1,542,865] 1,246,573|| 1,592,838) 1,200,601 
BN OU WY asic cena ncdqaisofeinan sae 1,159,981} 803,112/| 1,152,634) 742,419 
PON MAK cca. caviy.seeadrateesmete 365,928) 1,018,471 348,498] 1,064,859 
Gor man Yeoi ve; casas. gce eee 1,944,907] 3,485,666|| 1,982,872] 3,512,456 
Holland (..2..ce3aiuen nels 1,836,907] 1,803,281|| 1,872,415] 1,827,850 
Belgitum 97, .0.2-,acc pennies 1,495,715) 1,461,2901| 1,869,572) 1,197,079 
PANICE oostidee Lac le eee te eee 2,126,373) 3,961,517|| 2,122,184) 3,533,130 
PAIL | acc. denccecstepeee he teenies 2,891,455] 1,392,799)| 2,626,536] 1,270,798 
Portugal 52 iseveseusttchaecehe 153,176) 457,498|| 152,486) 458,336 
Lhe yi isscascats tect arate ote 261,726] 2,417,396 273,479) 2,317,742 
Austrian territories ........... 46,136 725344 66,112 79,941 
Greece, -.citi,siptabnte nde. deietne 110,933) 153,911 91,318} 140,884 
Roumania “aeeenacrhera thee 373,786] 122,386|| 268,544 86,904 
LOE OY go cccssaree haere meee 280,471) 406,047|| 298,528) 446,463 
1a] 1 eM Marre hs ey Sr 350,387} 915,743|| 300,719| 912,627 
United States of America....| 5,544,836] 3,349,880]| 5,212,581) 3,228,754 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 91,152} 441,494 83,165} 406,560 
SATIIETIGA, Tic ccirsesckacseotne 
Paella SGA et! ee 174,606} 4764,909|} 196,502] 765,749 
1 a) ee eR Seer PREECE OEDY 46,806 56,015 41,679 44,998 
CU inn ee nee ere eR 184,009}  403,088]| 205,353] 287,716 
(1) Saba ts eee pp, bn retreat 127,956 84,322|| 140,525). 57,627 
Other countries ........-..s000 000 1,255,822| 1,984,336]| 1,074,077] 2,367,328 
Total, Foreign Countries |24,713,249)28,169,456||24,190,069]27, 398,572 
BritisH Possxrssrons. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,444,170} 814,903]} 1,446,770| 812,212 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 1,297,783 1,894,413]| 1,458,661] 1,830,438 
MEAUTICIS parece cee tae 
Australia and New Zealand| 716,714} 973,701]} 597,612} 954,087 
PW eatednidiog.! 35 .c/sh5.0:8 5, cen: 112,839} 283,518 140,420) 279,053 
Channel Islands.................... 354,151} 276,09s|| 334,880] 240,709 
Other possessions ................ 341,194) 1,444,997|| 349,408] 1,533,810 
Total, British Possessions} 4,266,851) 5,687,627|| 4,327,751| 5,650,309 


SSE SES RRS ose 
Toran Forriagn Countries 
AND BririsH PosskssIons. 


Twelve Months f 1890........ 28,980,100} 3 3,857,083 
ended 72 ae — — 
December, 88.05. Ses — — a“ 


28,517,820]3 3,048,881 

























Tons. 
13709,211 
1,033,088 
1,417,380 
1,009,401 

343,155 
2,043,730 
2,013,233 
1,324,345 
2,150,115 
2,403,960 

155,354 

276,620 
66,813 
94,771 

315,378 

231,208 

316,743 
4,406,409 


108,392 


237,817 
114,483 
123,571 
163,365 
1,121,287 


23,179,829 





1,163,453 
1,373,929 


603,331 
142,013 
336,500 
278,127 


3,897,353 




























28,925,742 












1,267,073 
5,738,698 




























= 


Cleared. — 





Tons. 
1,094,261 
214,426 
1,087,3 97 
694,871 
1,038,399 
35,225,806 
1,702,945 
1,193,239 
3,605,588 
1,219,234 
440,761 
2,220,938 
58,357 
144,004 
110,197 
431,026 
907,716 
3,080,890 


3975427 


658,184 
152,617 
309,041 

88,989 


1,849,429 


\q 
970 
2,142,195, 
1,058,985 © 


249,300 
250,033 


—_—_ 


2'7,077,182) 3 1,664,440 


SS ss SS TD 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporteD and ExportED for the Years 


1890-89-88. 
[000’s omitted.] 

















1890. 1889. 1888. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
MASE ALIA AR. ecco no: 2,097, 197; 4,169, | - 28, 3,945, ae 


S. America, Brazil, ? 
Mexico, W. Indies 4,412, | 245273 2,801, 2,146, FOO 2,204, 


United States ............ 2,594, | 4,058, 2,569, 1 3,976; 1 92,201, | 22,384, 


9,103, | 6,782, 9,539, 6,150, 6,982, | 4,681, 


Boy hey SO ean ee 4,848, | 2,022, 1,673, 2,7505 [ened Od, 840, 


Germany, Holland, 2 , 
Belg.,andSweden 3,079, | 14122, 2,895, 388, | 1,860, 387, 


Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar va pace mS Os as Bz, rast 
Malta and Egypt........ 515, 187, 676, 150, |. 1,395, 34, 
China, with Hong = 

Kong and Japan Oe 56, pales 7a 1,057, re 
West Coast of Africa 151, 29, 170, 27, 146, | ‘ 40, 
All other Countries ....| 2,515, 54, 2,011, AY peti eh 63, 


SS | ee SS eee 


Totals Imported ....| 23,568, | 10,386, 17,686, 9,185, | 15,790, | 6,214, 








Exported to— 
oe OA os On 813, 458, 1,692, 126; 3, Infill 4, 


Germany, Holland 
Ne Seoden 1,881, | 154, | 998, 47,| 1,756,| 256, 


Pee ee ett 4180, | 660, |. 2,894, Pee O41. vee) 





and Gibraltar ... 


B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 2,802, | 8,456, 1,669, Gr021; 632, | 5,841, 
SAB nc as; 


United States ............ 1,012, 629, 10, 2h, A, aoe 
South Africa _........... 750, 61, 2,391, 242, | 1,420, 70, 
S. America, Brazil, 1,855, rar 4,097, 322, | 7,688, 306, 


Mexico, W. Indies 
All other Countries...| 1,005, a aie 1,209, 226, | 1,500; 213, 

















Totals Exported ae 14,307, I 0,8 90, 14,455, 10,6 66, 14,944, 7,6 I 5» 








Excess of imports ....| 9,261, wes 2,251, — 846, —_ 


Fe exports .... — 504, == 1,481, — 1,401, 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1890. 








Weeks ended Weekly Average. Weeks cuded Weekly Average. 


a (Per Imperial Quarter.) a (Per Imperial Quarter.) 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Saturday. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
1890. S08 Tee 8.00. |\n8. Oa eae ee 

dau. 4 ..:..-- 30 — | 30 64.18) Zul duly 5 2523 32 8 | 22 6] 19 10 
Pein Nie. Fre 30. 43) 1| Slo Baas cane ,, al? oe 33° 2 | 2424494 
iy bBo 30° 2 Sar ae 2 Ae, IO ee 33 10 | 24 G6} 19 46 
53 020 hee 30 1) 32°23 6487 .,, 7262 35 — | 25 2] 19 10 

Heb. 1) ace. a0 4h ae Ea 36 10 | 23: 44.20.,.4 
oq le evi ee 29 9 | 3110 [38 7ile.,, Boece 36 3 | 24° 5 f 20s 
pie St, J 29° 8 131.8 1-38 74>) Bares 36 6 1b 44a 
aJ, tt Syhewets 29 9 | 31. 2) 18 61) Boe 36,15 (2G 2 Aes 

ssa 35 +9 | dl Bi 19: 2 

March 1 \23...0 29 10 | 30 11 
Pata Eps 59 2c 29 11 | 30 9 wi ties 342 6 | SOI ap as 
aCe) -idseetec 29 11 | 30 8 | 38 64>) ane 3gy 7 1 SOR tere 
oo eee 29.8130. 4 | 18 ~91] Bee coe 32 1 | 2911] 17 9 
Pop a1 Lp or oe zg <9 1° 29:10) | 18) (6 Fee eee 31, 6.| 2979 4s 

Ap (5 oa: 29 8 | 30 - Ock.:4 Sim 31 2422 6.0 
ipa: 29 9 | 29. 9118) 64 Re eee 30 11.129 3117 os 
iby | esac 29 10] 29 10 | 18° 60 ieee 30 10 | 29 Fates 
oF AV poees 30 4 | 29 24°18 6 za 31 > | 29:10 ies 

Mays S22 30 9 | 27- 9118 °8 i Now, 1 toe 31° 6 VY 297 Pes 
gut PLO te 31 pi ZS 3.) 19 21" aes See 32° 5.) 29. Saige 
ad Wak Aree 32-54 27 Zi io 3 ie, slo eee 32 8 129. 3) 
poe ASN 2 332.130. -bAl19 401 G22 32° 9.4 28-414 37a 
> a 3 Sap eree 32-11 | 26 5 tp aon =. 208 32 7 | 29-—=4 1753 

June 7 ooseess. 32010125. 1) | "19° 8 4 Dec 6 eae 32, 3 | 28 “9 sae 
Eg 5% ae 32° 8.225. 71) zo -— oe eee 32/.2 |:28 8 pas 
pe eee ee g2° 9 | 24-11 bao t1 8 4,20 32 4 | 28 8117 6 
bog ee water 32-8.) 26. =| 19. 6 -e,, 527 Bee 32 3 | 28 5] 17 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


Summary of, for 1890, with those for 1889, added for Comparison. 





Average for 


Third quarter .... 


MPEMEEIOIS Bases vskan sevens sks 
November ................2. 


December ...........4..00. 


Fourth quarter... 


Tur YEAR 


see eee er ereeeeeeee 


Seer eeeerseereaeseeees 


Pee eee eercererereseeserens 


Pere tarecerereesrerereseene 


POOR Oe eee re eeereseseeresone 


Pete ererreserereeseeses 


Peeeeee 











Wheat. 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1890. 














Per Imperial Quarter, 1889. 


} 


Oats. 











Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. 

et. Ss B41 C Aoalneaewartcas da, 
Sameer. 1S “Ate30G 2) aueeeoee 56 leg 
BaOR Sal 8)! 6 \r267% 6 Ik BBA ie Thee 
308 O18 . -6-| 30 _ 1). 10) 16) a8 
Bbw | t8 SMe Oe Tigra Anh TG 6s) & 
292 10. [529." S465 eee ee 201. 20 gels oe 

Se O25 4°) elOeeeergr oy 23 10 ps4 
Sees BO Gabo ea en gO al SO iwiis) Ss 
SAE OIte (os), Gal 1 Oewce Wag Aes Bok £6)’ 2 
BR eh ee oe Te Pee leary AL Ze IQ - 4 
SG) ea |'20. ‘IGS 200 pon} 36. MoT 20" 8% {19 
Boa ito} SO = 2 Se eee 36, Jar-p 22; 1 i tf. 9 
fee 8} 26 OP ig” saga 1 23s 9 18. Fe 
50, tt Vets Oa een aS =~ 1 16" 7 
2h 8. a ee eign erase st 1 oO 5 P17 
qa 3 | 287 one, —gaimso —| 30 .25)37 a1 
SY 36.) 29° Seer, 6)25 611180 Bei, 2 
Se ibe tea gs ag o.g Zo Thre 8 





fi 
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REVENUE or tue Unirep Kinepom. 


Net Produce in Quarters and YrEARS ended 31st DxEc., 1890-89-88-87, 


[000’s omitted J 








Qu ARTERS, ps ee 1890. Corresponding ona gh 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1888. 1887. 
£ £ ae £ £ £ 
Carrel eee Bidz, a| Beye log 457, — 5,516, |' 5,452, 
Fix GisO2 ccd itmec nce TPAC eh taal UN tay — 105, 7,870, 1o°7,850; & 
BS PAINTS ile ayes. toonay etree 3,360, | 38,480, 120, -s 2,960, | 3,180, 
Tax 6s igs) .deere eee 30, AO, 10, — 35, 35, 
Post Office ..........000+0. 2,490, | 2,390, — 100, 2,360, 2,370, 
Telegraph Service .... 615, 590, ae 2.8, 515, 465, 
19,037, | 19,394, 587, - 230, | 19,256, | 19,352, 
Property Tax ............ T260) leat Lu; — 40, 1,010, | 1,130, 
20,217, | 20,504, || 587, 300, | 20,266, | 20,482, 
Crown Lands ............ 160, 160, -— — 160, 150, 
Interest on Advances Zhi, 113, — 98, 114, 21, 
Miscellaneous........... 656, 801, 145, —- 727, 723, 
Potais!: ak... 21,244, | 21,578, 732, 398, | 21,267, | 21,376, 
le 





Net Drcr. £334, 














YEARS, 1890, tls 1890. Corresponding Years. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1888. 1887. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Cistoimsesaie. eeu 19,816, | 20,423, 607, \ Giles 19,927, | 19,747, 
ET CENG Wetec caters aiyvoar otc ete, 25,335, | 24,625, — 410, | 25,660, | 25,550, 
Sichedy ay Pe DOE eR 13,580, | 12,770, — 810, | 18,130, | 12,385, 
Paxeg arene iene 239 78s 2,975, — — 2,945, |. 2,940, 
PosteO fice Ar. eho. 9,670, 9,460, — 210, 8,890, | 8,580, 
Telegraph Service ....| 2,425, 2,255, — “it fap 2,040, 1,915, 
73,801, | 72,508, 607, 1,900,'. |72,592) teva L LZ. 
PL Overty Lax srvis...: 12,870, | 12,480, —_ 390, 13,695, | 15,615, 
86,671, | 84,988, 607, 2,290, | 86,287, | 86,732, 
Crown Lands ............ 430, 430, — — 420, 390, 
Interest on Advances 348, 286, _— 62, 334, 453, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,079, | 8,259, 180, — 3,182, | 2,788, 
Totads 01... 90,528, | 88,963, 130, 2,352, | 90,173, | 90,363, 

oe eo 

Nev Iver. £1,565, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
‘Eyezanp and Waues on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1890; and mm 
Scortanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000°s omitted.) 
eee errr eee ee eee —————————————————LV—— 











ENGLAND AND WALEs. ' SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: | Private oo Average te - A 
Cl di . Stock | Tora. £5 TOTAL. OTAL. 
Dates. a Week ie Banks. for Four Under d Under 
Saturday. on the (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks a £5. (Fixed ey £5. (Fixed 
? preceding | Issues, | IJssues, | Issues, ] oiging [Upwards Issues, upwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 2,89). | 2,04). | 4,93). 5 2.68). 6.35). 
1890 £ £ £ £ 1890. £ £ £ £ 
Jai Aas. 180,98 1,09 1,32 2,41 | Jan. 4...) 1,87 4,33 6,20 8,96 3.15 7,09 
LS). 149,81 1,10 1,34 Daal elas 
sei Geass 192,95 0S ey 32 2.40 
aoe 139,05. | 1,07 1,30 2537 
Feb. ts 2,. 124,09 1,06 1,28 2 Sse WROD clic sf oly 4 4,05 5,79 3,84 2.80 6,64 
ena! 1 189,62 _ a —_ 
eee 128,21 -| 1,03 127 2,30 
3 We eabs. 174,21 1,02 1327 2,29 
Mar. Vuk. 124,79 1,02 1,29 2,31 Mar. 1...) 1,68 4,06 5,74 3,79 2,84 6,63 
a See es 186,20 1,03 1,31 2,34 
Pa ae 119,83 1,02 1,30 2,32 
Paeeee.|: 165,22 1,03 1,31 2,34 
esas 125,43 1,06 1,35 2,41 ey Use eos 4.05 5,68 8,84 2,81 6,65 
APTUT TD ...00 181,79 ue 1,41 252 
Bilie...c.| 108,46 Tigi 1,41 232 
RL...5.. > 962,48 1,10 1,40 2450 ‘ 
> ae 132,82 1,08 1,38 2,46 April 26...| 1,72 4,24 5,96 4,11 2,92, 4.03 
May 3...... 143,52 1,10 1,40 2,50 
Oe 146,34 _ aa — 
BLT cesses 26,65 1,10 1,38 2,48 
Meeet..cks| 184,18 1,08 1,36 2,44 | May 24...1 2,12 4,60 |' 6,42 4,14 2,90 4.04 
Fa iOik «seas (97,24 1,06 1,34 2,40 
JuMe= T...... 188,62 1,05 1,31 2,30 
ce ee 121,94 1,04 1,28 2.22 
ae 148,99 1,02 1,26 2,28 | June 2l...| 2,07 4,60 6,67 3,85 2,78 6,63 
Se eascces E717 1,03 1,26 2,29 
July 5...... 212,00 1,05 1,28 2,33 
> H nivale 140,12 — —_ _— 
ae:..n. 119,85 1,02 1,25 oe) July 19...} 1,89 4,55 6,44. 3,70 2,72 6,42 
ook... 142,88 em ee ; . : 
AMZ yy Dicsses 128,85 1,00 1,93 2,23 
i, 174,89 1,00 1,22 Pipa 
Pee Gs. 2. 132,73 98 1,20 2,18 { Aug. 16...) 1,84 4,43 6,27 8,65 2,68 6,53 
_ lh 164,72 96 1,19 2,15 
Pesca. 120,61 "96 1,19 2,15 
Stan 7 6...... 170,39 97 1,19 Beil) 
Peels. :a.. 137.49 98 1,18 2,16 | Sept.13...} 1,85 4,45 6,30 3,58 2,70 6,25 
esses. 162,23 99 1,20 2,19 
Re | see's 122,26 1,02 1,23 2,25 
Ori ~4...... 177,39 1,10 1,30 2,40 
% ‘1l...... 139,69 ms = A Ocemiicas doe | 64,4901, 6,28 8,76 | 2,89 | 6,65 
ELD ses9.s 174,28 1,13 1,34 2,49 
oe Re 129,03 1,12 1,33 2,45 
Paws V4.2 163,79 WB! 1,34 2,45 
BB. cies 143,42 1,71 1,35 2,46 | Nov. 8...) 4,90 4,67 9,57 4,27 3,18 745 
pa JIBi 10 1.10 1,35 2,45 
pate eansses 176,60 1,09 1,385 2,44 
ie 20 <ea0- 114,22 1,C9 1,34 2,43 
Dec. 6...,.. 172,73 1,67 1,80 2.37 i Dee. 6...) 2,16 4,88 fo) 4,22 3,16 7:38 
B38...) 116,56 106 | 128 | 2,3 a ; sou 
ee 156,87 1,05 1,26 2,31 
EH Pee ee 123,59 1,05 1,25 2,30 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 











6 7 
CoLLATERAL CoLuMNs. 


1 2 Shes 4 5 


Issur DEPARTMENT. 

















































































































Liabilities. Assets. Notes 
je = ee in Haha of Minimum Rates 
DATES. i 
Government Othe SO as " of 
Wednesdays.) 5 Yr a 
Notes Issued.|| y and 
weenie Debt. Securities. | ion et 2 Bank of England. 
. col. . 
£ 1890. £ z £ £ ae Per ent. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlns. Mins. (End of 1889) 5 
33,32 Jane Saecee 11,02 5,18 17,12 24,68 1 Jan... 6 
33,48 Pe Us acne 11,02 5,18 17,28 24,51 
34,01 aks Oe 11,02 5,18 17,81 24,15 
34,57 Re eel ee eR 5,18 18,37 23,96 
36,09 sje 20 reco 11,02 5,18 19,89 23,82 
36,36 Web. “pbi wees: 23,85 
$7,22 aot eG eee  933,4'7 
38,31 3p VEO Resaegere 23,18 AD RR sicsas ced 
38,89 Sol na DO martecce ee 23,07 
89,01 Mar. Forder tere e 23,67 
39,18 LOTR a. 23,30 |,12 Mar....... 44 
89,43 35 ay Reece 23,14 LO ie eee 
39,75 Satan ec Oserusere es 23,88 
39,34 Aprilgeeccnere: 2,8 24,93 
38,87 ey” RY Ghote : ; 24,73 9 April...... 3% 
38,98 ots (i ea 5,4! 16 KE 
38,50 93 aie eae 
38,29 fi Saneeta. ae ' 
Pr ted rr} QU eoesecess ’ 
87,45 May Offa. cvctees 11,02 5,43 21,00 2 
37,36 ss ld yee 11,02 5,43 20,91 ae 
87,45 = Bint. 11,02 5,43 21,00 24,69 
37,13 Mi aren 11,02 5,43 20,68 24,85 
36,84 Jnné (45 e a 11,02 5,43 20,39 24,86 t 
36,98 Reina thes. OF 11,02 5,43 20,53 24,60 
36,74 ne 18 Soe snante 11,02 5,43 20,29 24,44 
36,79 Set ecole eres 11,02 5,43 20,34 24,86 25 June...... 4 
36,53 July -29t 2. 11,02 5,43 20,08 25,60 
36,11 nero kee 11,02 5,43 19,66 25,54 } 
35,83 “A Gea 11,02 5,43 19,38 25,27 . 
36,16 oe wee 11,02 5,43 19,71 25,02 
36,31 Se OUcce ct ee 11,02 5,43 19,86 25,33 30 July ...... 5 : 
36,02 Auge 16s. 11,02 5,43 19,57 25,6 . 
37,48 stutes bonye sie, 2) 11,02 5,43 21,03 ae 
37.95 PAARL Rice 1202 5.43 21°50 24,81 20 AUg. ...... a 
ea ke rife ee 11,02 5,43 21,58 24,80 
38, Sept. Bos icn 11,02 5,43 21,65 2 : 
87,78 lO ies. 11,02 5,43 21,28 24,70 | 
87,23 BAM Ds 2: 11,02 5,43 20,78 24,52 ; 
36,62 aaa ee 11,02 5,43 20,17 24,33 24 Sept. .. 5 
35,58 (Ck peed 11,02 5,43 19,13 28,41 
35,05 peewee 11,02 | 5,43 18,60 238 
35,32 31 SB cies 11,02 5,43 18.87 2304 
85,10 29 SM seeceeese 11,02 5,43 18,65 24,53 F 
05,21 mma eee eee cet FNOZ 5,43 18,76 24,61 ‘ 
35,03 Woy cea iss, 11,02 5,43 18,58 2 . 
34.51 tg Dee 11,02 543 18.06 mrt 12 Nov... 6 
87,84. POE TG eee he 11,02 5,43 21,39 24,46 
39,94 OG ee a 11,02 5.43 23.49 24,63 
40,21 Dec) Wawa. 11,02 5,43 23,76 24,6 3 Dec 
40,18 Sey WL. 11,02 5,43 23.73 ies 7 er he ; 
39,86 hege | See ate 11,02 5,43 23,41 24,06 2 
89,10 lie ees ak. 11,02 5,43 22,65 24,89 : 
9,19 iS Boe ae 11,02 5,43 29.74 25,11 = 
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for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1890. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
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8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. é 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
aa of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DaTEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
eeewe he AIT D d ti 
glee: (Wednesdys.) ee 
: ; : other Govern-| 6 Gold and and 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. || pins. ewes ther. || Notes. | oa oy Coin, | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ | #£ 1890. £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. || Mins. Mins. | Mins Mins Mlus. Mins. 
14,55 | 3,18 6,10 | 28,00 meatal Jatt. 1° ..2,. 14,87 | 27,81 8,64 67 51,99 
14,55 3,40 6,28 25,62 TY Sac kaee am L701 A> 23,12 8,97 86 50,02 
14,55 3,44 5,38 24,76 321 A) a eee 15,77 | 21,86 9,86 85 48,34 
14,55 | 8,45 5,98 | 22,84 521 0) an 14,62 | 20,82 || 10,71 87 47,02 
14,55 | 3,46 7,67 23,24 ,18 - Op pao 14,62 | 21,07 12,57 84. 49,10 
14,55 | 3,49 7,10 | 28,10 orth Bed, 5. ....,.. 13,86 | 21,18 12,51 93 48,46 
14,55 | 3,50 8,42 | 22.88 523 Be SID os ., 13,86 | 20,94 13,75 1,03 49,59 
14,55 3,53 9,51 22,62 21 a en 13,78 | 20,45 15,13° 1,05 50,41 
14,55 | 3,47 || 10,75 ) 24,60 418 oi oe 13,76 | 22,97 || 15,82 1,00 53,55 
14,55 | 3,78 || 10,34 | 22,91 20 | Mar. 5 ...... 14,24 | 21,18 || 15,34 1,02 51,79 
14,55 3,79 9,50 23,39 BoD a ee 13,97 | 20,60 15,88 1,02 51,47 
14,55 | 3,81 || 10,28 | 23,29 324 Cs | ees 18,80 | 20,97 16,29 1,12 52,17 
14,55 3,84 11,24 25,04 319 a 106% tat 13,80 | 24,24 15,87 96 54,97 
14,55 | 3,84 || 11,17 | 25,84 22 | April 2 ...... LeT7 34,55 14,41 94. 35,62 
14,55 | 3,14 7,73 | 26,52 || 417 Ore 15,77 | 21,23 || 14,14 97 52,10 
14,55 | 3,14 7,21 27,15 416 eG 2am 15,58 | 21,00 14,55 1,10 52,22 
14.55 | 3,15 7.55 26,35 519 ee ee 15,58 | 21,04 14,07 1,10 51,79 
14,55 | 3,14 83 | 26,18 520 se OLY sede 16,05 | 22,40 13,40 1,05 52,90 
14,55 | 3,15 8,07 | 24,47 23 | May 7 «000: 16,00 | 20,87 |} 12,49 111 50,47 
14,55 | 3,15 6,03 26,34. 22 Nn 4 a 15,61 | 21,01 12,54 1,14 50,29 
14,55 | 3,16 6,21 26,52 22 Be 15,51 | 21,28 12,76 1,12 50,67 
14,55 | 3,16 6,39 | 25,99 518 es we 15,51 | 21,11 12,58 1,08 50,27 
14,55 | 3,11 5,53 | 25,14 22 | June-4 ...... 15,51 | 19,87 11,98 1,21 48,56 
14,55 | 3,11 7,07 | 25,20 528 Pe bce 15,51 | 21,10 12,38 1,23 50,21 
14,55 | 3,12 7,56 | 26,68 526 Sigel re 15,51 | 23,19 12,30 1,16 52,16 
14,55 | 3,13 8,27 | 27,25 523 Ie PES. 15,51 | 24,76 11,93 1,24 53.43 
14,55 | 3,18 6,52 | 27,78 525 Jaly 2. oe 14,01 | 26,20 10,93 1,15 52,28 
14,55 | 3,38 5,24 | 28,21 525 eae 15,10 | 24,82 10,57 1,15 51,64. 
14,55 3,40 4,21 29,04 ik a Gee 14,90 | 24,86 10,56 LIZ 51,44 
14,55 | 3,41 3,74 | 27,58 520 ae Fe 14,50 | 22,71 11,14 1,18 49,49 
14,55 | 3,40 B37) 27,62 21 9 #0 Bs 14,40 | 22,472 10,98 1,05 49,15 
14,55 | 3,45 2,76 | 28,22 pie Aur. ‘692... 14,21 | 23,58 10,37 1,05 49,22 
14,55 | 3,47 2,79 | 28,76 520 Slee 14,57 | 21,89 12,26 1,05 49,78 
14,55 | 3,50 3,61 | 28,87 322 35 Oe 15,07 | 21,38 || 18,14 115 50,75 
14,55 | 3,50 2,88 | 28,63 520 as ae 13,97 | 21,46 13,23 1,10 49,76 
14,55 3,78 2,45 29,03 ee Sept. 3 13579 | 21,82 13,18 1,04 50,02 
14,55 3,78 2,65 27,85 OF Gs Ld steam 14,22 | 20,89 13,03 96 49,10 
14,55 | 3,82 3,00 | 27,79 321 Rel Vass 14,42 | 21,34 12,71 96 49,43 
14,55 | 3,83 3,80 | 28,09 519 ie eee 14,42 | 22,89 12,29 87 50,46 
14,55 | 3,84 3,91 29,04 23. | Oetnd Sia 14,36 | 26,09 10,17 96 51,58 
14,55 12 4,65 28,69 526 53 ROR eres 17,55 | 23,14 17 82 51,24 
14,55 3,15 3,34 380,25 325 ay ee ee 17,25 | 23,09 10,28 92 51,53 
14,55 | 3,15 3,45 29°30 521 A en 16,20 | 22,96 10,57 95 50,67 
14,55 3,17 3555 29,05 328 Sou 2On eas fee 16,18 | 22,82 10,60 1,00 50,55 
14,55 | 3,16 2,69 | 29,17 526 Nov. 5 ...... 15,50 | 23,13 10,24 97 49,83 
14,55 | 3,18 2,89 | 30,29 522 ye Lee 14,95 | 28,07 || 10,02 1,08 51,12 
14,55 3,29 4,09 36,36 Aye see 11,78 | 32,14 13,38 117 58,47 
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, 
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1. WueEN unexpectedly called upon to furnish a paper for the 


Introduction. 


March meeting of the Royal Statistical Society, 


with no time for original research, it struck me that it was several 
years since any branch of the management and discipline of prisons 
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had been specially considered by the Society, and that an evening 
might profitably be devoted to that important subject. I remem- 
bered also that a Penitentiary Congress had met in St. Petersburgh 
in June last, to which I was nominated as a delegate of the Society, 
but which I was unable to attend from sickness, and that I had 
put together some notes on one of the chief matters to be discussed, 
which I had intended to submit to the Congress in person had 
I been able to put in an appearance. | 

In the second section of the proposed programme of the 
Congress were three questions relating to prison labour, and an 
illustrative exhibition of the results of prison industry was in- 
tended to be held. The nature of this latter I am unacquainted 
with, as the report of the Congress has not yet been published, but 
I sent them an account of the first exhibition of the kind ever 
organised—that by myself in Calcutta in 1856. 

The first question was. regarding the regulation of prison | 
labour; the second had reference to its bearing on free labour, with 
a consideration of the best means of avoiding any injurious com- 
petition in the matter; and the third dealt with the encourage- 
ments which may be allowed to a convict in the disposal of his 
earnings, without prejudice to the maintenance of good discipline. 

These notes I intend to utilise this evening; and as a very 
beneficial and, in my opinion, accurate view of the importance of | 
prison labour as an instrument of punishment, reformation, and 
profit, is now taken by the prison authorities in this country, under 
legislative sanction and the able direction of Sir Edmund Du Cane, 
it seems to me to be desirable to place on record the reasons why 
I have long considered it to be the most rational, humane, and 
effective system of punishing and preventing crime which has yet 
been put in practice. 

2. In considering all such questions, and in particular those 

The ethics cf prison Which have been, and still are in some degree, 
pos _ the subject of so much controversy as that of 
the proper and effective punishment of crime, it is as well, I think, 
to consider first the ethics or principles and laws regulating the 
procedure to be adopted, and then to apply them to their practical 
uses, to ascertain by their results how far the practice is in accord 
with the principles. 

Among the purposes of the St. Petersburgh Congress, not the 
least interesting was to do honour to the memory of the illustrious 
prison philanthropist and apostle of humanity, in celebrating the 
centenary of his death in Russia. We need go no further back to 
ascertain his views than to refer to the great work of John Howard 


on the “State of the Prisons in England ‘and Wales,” which 
appeared in 1777, 


) 
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When writing of the prisons of Holland, he mentions that 
“the States do not transport convicts,” but men are put to labour 
in the task-houses, and women to proper work in the spin-houses, 
upon this professed maxim, “‘ Make them diligent, and they will 
“be honest.” 

In Holland, even in those days, the children of malefactors who 
were executed, and of those who were sentenced for long terms to 
the task or spin-houses, were sent to the orphan house, and were 
there brought up in industry, and not left destitute vagabonds 
to become unhappy victims to the wickedness and folly of their 
parents. 

In the hospital of San Michel, in Rome, visited by Howard 
in 1778, in the department used as a prison for boys and young 
men, he ep eo two inscriptions which embodied, as he rightly 
gi Cah ‘an Sowa of the grand purpose of all civil policy 

‘in relation to criminals.” 
On the door was inscribed :-— 
Pore CLEMENT XI. 
For the correction and instruction 
of profligate youth, 
That they who when idle, were injurious, 
When instructed might be useful 


to the State. 
1704. 


In the room itself appeared the following sentence; both were 
in Latin :— 
It is of little advantage 
To restrain the bad by punishment, 
Unless you render them good 
by discipline. 

Now, the best method of accomplishing this desirable end is not 
yet settled. There are still advocates of each of the two leading 
systems, based on opposite theories of the uses of imprisonment as 
a punishment and prevention. 

The oldest is that a prison should be rendered a terror to evil 
doers by the infliction of as much pain as can be inflicted without 
direct injury to health or risk to life. The other is a graduated 
system of punishment, from which the direct infliction of pain is 
eliminated, and the prisoner is allowed to work his way to freedom 
and mitigation of sentence by good conduct in jail, supplemented 
by industry in the tasks assigned to him, in accordance ‘with his 
crime and sentence. 

In the first plan, the moral aurevenént of the prisoner is 
either altogether ignored, or subordinated so entirely to the object 
of rendering his prison life burdensome, as to be practically lost 
sight of. This system seems to me to be founded on an erroneous 

Q 2 
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view of human nature, which has, in my belief, caused its dy thiee 
wherever it has been rigorously enforced. 

Solitary confinement for various periods, deprivation of all 
sources of enjoyment, prolonged enforced silence, and their gloomy 
accompaniments, aimless, dispiriting, and exhausting tasks, have 
often produced their natural results in wrecking both mind and 
body. I doubt if they have exercised the smallest influence upon 
the habitually criminal classes in determent of crime. The reason — 
of this appears to me to be simple and obvious. Pain is a sensation, 
and has no immediate connection with a moral sentiment. Pain, 
again, is confined to the individual made to suffer it, and can 
scarcely be fully realised by other persons, even in its active 
manifestations. The mental and bodily torture of Jong continued 
solitary confinement, unrelieved by a ray of the sunshine of 
humanity, is never seen by the outer world, and even if witnessed 
by others whom it is intended to deter, would have no active 
terrors, for it is a passive state. The painful scenes witnessed at 
public executions when the laws were savage in their severity, and 
brutal in their exhibition, had no effect whatever in deterring from — 
crime, and simply demoralised those who thronged to gloat over 
the sufferings of the victims of perverted justice. 

In our Norfolk Island, the system of unrelenting severity in its 
most repulsive form, succeeded in converting rational beings into 
unreasoning fiends, and failed so entirely to deter from the commis- 
sion of the most appalling crimes, as to lead to its abandonment 
as a scandal and reproach to humanity itself. 

3. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in one of his most thoughtful essays, 

The limits of pain in tells us that in all such matters we should 
Msane consult first principles, and not cling to un- 
reasoning empiricism. In his well reasoned essay on Prison 
Ethics, he has shown to what extent the coercion of a criminal is 
legitimate, and the limits to which such coercion can, in conse- 
quence, properly be carried. All beyond what absolute morality 
countenances, is, in his opinion, as unnecessary, inexpedient, and 
unjustifiable, as it is useless. The necessities of civilisation require 
no gratuitous infliction of pain, no revengeful penalties. “ Com- 

pists life being the end of morality, and the conditions it insists 

‘on being such as to make possible this complete life to all 
‘“ members of a community, we cannot rightly abrogate these con- 
“* ditions, even in the person of a criminal, further than is needful 
“to prevent greater abrogation of them . . . Freedom to 
‘fulfil the laws of life being the thing insisted on, to the end 
‘* that the sum of life may be the greatest possible, it follows that 
‘“ the life of the offender must be taken into account as an item in 
“this sum, and that we must permit him to live as completely as 
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“¢ consists with social safety. It is commonly said that the criminal 
“loses all his rights. This may be so according to law, but it is not 
“so according to justice. Such portion of them is only justly taken 
“ away as cannot be left to him without danger to the community. 
* Those exercises of faculty, and consequent benefits, which are 
“ nossible under the necessary restraint, cannot be equitably denied. 
“ Tf any do not think it proper that we should be thus regardful of 
** an offender’s claim, let them consider for a moment the lesson that 
“ nature teaches us. We do not find that those divinely ordained 
*‘ laws of life, by which bodily health is maintained, are miracu- 
‘‘ Jously suspended in the person of the prisoner. In him, as in 
others, good digestion waits on appetite. If he is wounded the 
*“‘ healing process goes on with the usual rapidity. When he is ill, 
** as much is expected from the vis medicatria nature by the medical 
“ officer, as. in one who has not transgressed. His perceptions yield 
‘‘ him guidance, as they did before he was imprisoned, and he is 
** capable of much the same pleasurable emotions.” 

With much more to the same effect, Mr. Spencer says, “Is it 
** not clear that neither by absolute morality, nor by nature’s pre- 
‘“‘ cedents, are we warranted in visiting on him any pains besides 
** those involved in remedying, as far as may be, the evil committed, 
** and preventing other such evils ;’’ and he goes on to show that the 
natural consequences of imprisonment, when rigorously enforced, 
are quite severe enough, and quite as much as absolute morality 
demands. 

yeni Gieal = Sanco. 4. What, then, may be regarded as the 
quences of imprisonment. natural consequence of imprisonment ? 

_ Bentham classes the consequences under three heads, viz.: the 
necessary inconveniences, the accessory inconveniences, and those 
which are abuses. 

The necessary inconveniences (or consequences) are—loss of 
liberty, with all the consequences arising from this loss; disruption 
of family and social ties; destruction of business; a compulsory 
state of existence in all matters, and the necessary conformity to 
strict regulations, in which no freedom, even of will, can be 
granted. 

The accessory pains are—a compulsory diet, uncomfortable 
means of repose, exclusion of society (except at brief intervals 
under strict regulations}, forced association with undesirable 
companions (where association is unwisely allowed), absence of 
the means of communicating with the outer world, and enforced 
labour in uncongenial pursuits, or what is still more difficult to 
bear, compulsory idleness. Now, if these necessary and accessory 
inconveniences are strictly enforced, they are quite as severe in 
the way of punishment, as society has any right to impose. All 
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in excess of these, veil it as you will, is simply torture in disguise, 
and as such not sanctioned by or consistent with our civilisation, 
our Christianity, or our laws human and divine, or in accordance 
with the doctrines preached and practised by Howard. 

The last authority I shall quote on this point is Beccaria, the 
enlightened Italian jurist, whose work on crime and punishment 
is still one of the most sound, logical, and valuable of all the con- 
tributions to this great and important branch of criminal law. 

He says that, “If it can only be proved that the severity of 
‘* punishments, though not immediately contrary to the public 
‘* good, or to the end for which they were intended, viz., to prevent 
‘* crimne, be useless, then such severity would be contrary to those 
beneficial motives which are the consequences of enlightened 

‘reason, which induces the sovereign to wish rather to govern men 
‘in a state of happiness and feodtns than of slavery. It would 
‘ also be contrary to practice and the social compact.” 

The general opinion of the Penitentiary Congresses which have 
of late years brought the experts of all nations together, has been, 
with singular unanimity, to condemn all proceedings of mere 
harshness and repression, as unnecessary and useless. 

A reference to the causes of the great majority of crimes in all 
countries, and in all stages of civilisation, would show conclusively 
the reason why it should be so; and why the a priori doctrine is 
borne out by the @ posteriori conclusion, for there is, in my opinion, 
no real antagonism in the two schools of morality on this cardinal 
point of criminal practice, viz., that as Herbert Spencer puts it, 
“the commands of absolute morality shall be obeyed as far as 
“ possible, that we shall fulfil them up to those limits beyond which 
““ experiment proves that more evil than good results. Experience 
‘““and experiment have now shown, all over the world, that the 
“most successful criminal discipline is a discipline of decreased 
‘‘ restraints and increased self dependence; and the evidence proves 
‘‘ the success to be greatest where the nearest eign is made 
‘to the arrangements prescribed by abstract justice.” 

5. This brings me again naturally to the maxim of Pope Clement, 

The maxim of Pope “ that it is of little advantage to restrain the 
baat “bad by punishment, unless you make them 
* good by discipline.” 

But, before considering this, I will discuss as briefly as nosed 
the other theory and practice of punishment and repression, to 
which I have referred above. 

It may be, and has been argued that the State, in assuming the 
control of an offender, is not bound to become his moral preceptor ; 
and that if it incurred this responsibility, it should, as some 
philanthropists of our time and country imagine, undertake the 
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cure of vices of all sorts: those which are beyond the pale of 
penal laws, as well as those which, for the protection of society, it 
punishes. 

There is, however, an essential difference between the two 
eases. ‘The criminal has, by the crime for which he has been 
tried and convicted, forfeited his liberty, and with it, during his 
period of imprisonment, his rights and privileges of citizenship. 
The State has, therefore, per force become his guardian during the 
period of his compulsory removal from society, and is bound to 
discharge the trust in the manner most beneficial to him, and to 
_ the society to which he is to be restored on the completion of his 
sentence. 

The vices of the free man, on the other hand, could not be 
controlled by the State without what we regard in England as a 
dangerous interference with personal liberty. It is, in my humble 
judgment, somewhat visionary to atitempt to reduce all social rela- 
tions to a state of constant interference by legal restraints, whilst 
they can, and ought, on the other hand, to be dealt with by the 
agency of education, religion, parental control, and the standard of 
civilisation adopted by every nation, in its. domestic and social 
relations. 

The other system is that which I have advocated ever since I 

became a prison official, viz.: the conversion of prisons into schools 
of industry, as it steers a middle course between the extremes of 
all other plans. It fulfils the immediate objects, as well as the 
ends of imprisonment, and if properly carried out, should relieve 
the taxpayers of all countries of much, if not most, of the cost 
vf the maintenance of the judicial, police, and penitentiary 
agencies, necessary for the EOprensitas of crime and protection of 
society, ) 
The character of the labour sehen to convicts must depend 
Influence as discipline. upon the objects which it is intended to fulfil. 
If it be designed simply to be a means of coercion, and to harass, 
vex, and worry, without any thought of benefiting or humanising 
the convict, it seems to me that the mere exercise of brute force, 
or employment in dull, dreary, wearisome, and monotonous tasks, 
will altogether fail to act as a real deterrent, or to cause the prisoner 
on his release to regard every form of industry with any other 
feeling, than one of strong aversion. Moreover, in my humble 
judgment, and I saw abundant proofs of it during my connexion 
with prisons, the causation by the plan I object to, of pain, misery, 
and humiliation, excited feelings of angry resistance, which rendered 
necessary the infliction of disciplinary eee ot which I 
strongly disapproved. 

Again, I venture to appeal to the views of the well known 
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English jurist, Jeremy Bentham, on this point. He says: “ The 
“policy of giving a bad name to industry, the parent of wealth and 
‘¢ population, and setting it up as a scarecrow to frighten criminals 
‘“‘ with, is what I must confess I cannot enter into the spirit of. I 
‘“‘can see no use in making it either odious or infamous. I see 
“little danger of any man liking work of any kind too well; 
‘nor, if by mischance it should fail of providing him in suffering 
‘“ enough, do I see the smallest difficulty of adding to the hardness 
“of his lot, and that without any addition to the hardness of his 
“labour. Do we want a bugbear? Poor, mdeed, must be our 
‘invention, if we can find nothing that will serve but industry. 
“Is coarse diet nothing ? Is imprisonment—is loss of liberty in 
“every shape—nothing ? ‘T'o meit would seem but so much better, 
“if a man could be taught to love labour, instead of being taught 
“to loathe it. Occupation, instead of being the prisoner’s scourge, 
‘should be called, and be made as much as possible, a cordial to 
“him. It is in itself sweet in comparison with forced idleness; 
send the produce of it will give it a double interest. The mere 
Pano the mere natural energy, is amusement, when lesser ones 
‘are not to be found. Taken in this point of view, industry ‘ 
‘a blessing; why paint it as a curse?’” 

If a punishment be in excess of the degree of severity sufficient 
to deter others from the commission of crime, it is not only unjust, 
but hardens men, and thus defeats its own intention. To torture 
or torment an individual guilty of a breach of the criminal law, 
will not undo the crime he has committed; it will not deter 
others, for he cannot communicate the sensation which he 
experiences to any one else, in such manner as to enable it to be 
realised. . . 

Beccaria also says that: ‘‘ Punishments are to be estimated 
“not by the sensibility of the individual, but by the injury done 
“to society, and in all cases those penalties are least likely to 
“be productive of good effects, which are more severe than is 
“necessary to deter others.” It is the certainty rather than the 
severity of punishment, which influences the criminal classes. 

The best, the surest, and the least fallible of all the proofs of 
amendment, is afforded by the labour test. So long as a prisoner 
works well, completes his task in the regulated time, acquires 
skill as a workman, and is generally well behaved, I am satisfied 
that his imprisonment is attended with benefit, and that he will 
not be likely to relapse into crime when restored to liberty. 
The discipline then of well regulated labour, 1 hold to be the 
system most likely to secure the desired end of imprisonment, 


viz., the just and humane punishment of crime, and the protection 
of society. 
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6. Assuming that the proper penalty for the conviction of a 
The disciplinary action Criminal consists in the necessary, and most of 
of prises labour. the accessory inconveniences of imprisonment, 
in what way does prison industry act as a measure of discipline ? 
I have no difficulty, from personal knowledge of its effects, in 
answering the question. By occupying the whole of the prisoner’s 
time in works of usefulness, which from their regularity, continu- 
ance, and the impossibility of evading any portion of the daily 
task, from any other cause than sickness, must be extremely 
distasteful, and in entire opposition to the ordinary habits of 
criminals. That they effectually take all desire for mischief out 
of those employed in the workshops, was seen in those of my 
prisons which were well managed. Most of the prisons I refer to 
were unfortunately not on the cellular system, and, in former times, 
when work was spasmodic or irregular, and no fixed or continuous 
tasks were exacted, the moment the wards were locked up for the 
night, and the prisoners placed in the dangerous association which 
is the destruction of all moral feeling, there ensued a continuous 
buzz of conversation which lasted well into the night, At the 
time the prisons passed from my charge, although the same soul 
and body destroying association continued, when the convicts were 
counted, and the doors closed, the silence of sleep stole over the 
whole place, and scarcely a sound was heard to break the stillness 
of the night. Tired nature needed repose, and it was at once 
sought. 

7. It appears to me to be somewhat singular that the question 

Why the question of of prison labour should be still unsettled. I 
ene ne: am disposed to think that most of the opposi- 
tion—outside its economic aspect—to the general introduction 
of industrial occupations in jails, is founded in the erroneous 
belief that they are not penal in character, do not afford hard 
. labour, and therefore do not fulfil the intention of the laws. 
Lord Macaulay, and the Bengal Prison Discipline Committee, 
of 1838, considered that the labour of prisoners should be dull, 
monotonous, and wearisome; and many persons suppose that 
nothing can be regarded as mech labour, that is not associated with 
severe and sustained muscular exertion. 

Upon this point again Bentham says: “That an eri cioil 
“is a series of acts of the same kind tending to the same end. 
“* An occupation considered in itself may be painful, agreeable, or 
‘indifferent, but continued beyond a certain length of time, it 
“will always become disagreeable. This is true of all tasks 
“without exception, and particularly so of those which are 
“pleasant at first, and ultimately become more disagreeable than 
“‘ those which are naturally disagreeable. 
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‘¢ To render the time of a man’s occupation agreeable, he must 
“be able to pass from one to another, according to his taste, all 
‘¢ compulsory occupation is, therefore, painful.” 

Now, an inseparable condition of all prison labour is that it 7s 
and must be compulsory; that it not only compels the convict to 
do that which must be distasteful to him, but prevents his occupy- 
ing his time in any other manner that may be more agreeable. 
‘The net value of the pleasure which an individual loses by a 
‘¢ fixed occupation, is equal to the sum total of all the pleasures he 
‘“* might be able to pursue, had he been a free agent.’ Judged by 
this standard, all prison occupations when continued from day to 
day in fixed tasks for ten weary hours in dull monotonous succes- 
sion, must be regarded as penal, however small may be the actual 
muscular power exerted in each step of the labour. Those which 
involve great muscular exertion can only be continued for short 
periods, with intervals of rest. They leave a large margin of 
unoccupied time, which is abont the worst feature that can 
characterise any description of prison labour. Hence I believe 
the tread wheel, the crank, the shot drill, and all purely aimless 
tasks, to be not only a waste of time that might and ought to be 
devoted to some useful end, but they tend to harden and degrade 
the individuals subjected to them. The dogged resistance to 
authority, and the feelings of resentment caused by all such kinds 
of labour, are destructive of the feelings and influences which lead 
to reformation. Of the descriptions of labour which act equally. 
in producing physical exhaustion, that which results in some useful 
work is, and must be of far more use as an agent of reformation, 
than that which ends in nothing but a wearied frame and an angry 
heart. 

Some years since, it was objected to my system that it was not 
deserving of the name of hard labour. I, in consequence, insti- 
tuted a series of experiments to determine the exact amount of 
muscular power exerted in various prison manufactures. 

I found that each convict in the Alipore jail, when fairly skilled 
as a gunny weaver—an amount of proficiency acquired in a few 
months—is bound to weave 20 yards of gunny cloth in an 
ordinary day of ten hours. The work was executed with the 
hand loom of the country. | 

Each yard of sackcloth requires an average of 365 threads for 
weft, necessitating 7,300 pulls of the beam for the full task. 
Direct experiment showed that each pull required an amount of 
muscular force equal to lifting a weight of 8 Ibs. a foot from the 
ground. The daily labour of each proficient weaver was thus 
found to be equal to raising a weight of several tons, a foot from 
the ground. Several other descriptions of prison labour. were 
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found to be equally severe, some of them so much so as to be used 
only as corrective labour for breaches of prison rules. 

I am of opinion then that there is no sound or tangible objec- 
tion to the employment of prisoners in handicrafts on the ground 
of their not being disciplinary in character, or providing the hard 
labour required by the law. 

8. The second question of the second section is as to the extent 

Economic objections to 12 which prison labour is prejudicial to free 
productive prison labour. industry, and how it can be so organised as to 
avoid, as much as possible, the inconveniences of the competition. 

Before an answer to this question can be correctly given, it is 
necessary to consider the ethical conditions underlying it. 

It may be admitted at once that industrial employment in 
prisons must, and does undoubtedly in a limited degree, come into 
competition with free labour of the same class; and I maintain 
that it has a perfect right to do so. Prisons are a charge against 
the public revenues of every country, and it is just and proper 
this should be lightened as much as possible. | 

It seems to me to be wrong in principle, and opposed to all 
sound maxims of public economy, that the interests of small 
sections of any community, should be protected injuriously, at the 
cost of society at large. It should not, moreover, be forgotten 
that the criminal, had he not taken to evil courses, would himself 
have competed with others of his own class or trade in the labour 
market. ‘To teach him an industrial art that will enable him to 
gain an honest livelihood on release, is merely to restore him to his 
natural position, and surely it is an unmixed gain to society to 
convert by this means an unprofitable consumer into a profitable 
producer. We thereby create nothing new; we merely transform 
an instrument of evil into one of good. It is not quite certain also 
that society is not itself in a great measure responsible for some of 
the evils inflicted upon it by crime and ignorance—twin children 
of an unnatural parent; and I hold that society, through just and 
. equitable laws, is bound by every principle of morality and self 
interest to repair the injury, and to prevent its recurreuce by 
every means in its power, 

When I was in charge of the prisons of Bengal, the manner of 
employment of convicts in the Alipore jail in handicrafts, and 
the introduction of machinery for the purpose, were alleged to 
interfere injuriously with branches of industry which needed 
encouragement and protection. The commercial infant which 
needs such dry nursing must be a puny, sickly child, whom it 
would be of no permanent interest to the commercial family to 
rear. Upon the presentation of a petition to the Secretary of 
State for India, an inquiry was ordered into my proceedings, and 
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I succeeded in satisfying the Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, 
by a personal examination at the Alipore jail, of the groundless- 
ness of the objection, for in all the prisons in the province together, 
but 5 per cent. of the raw material used were converted into 
marketable commodities, against 95 per cent. exported to other 
countries in the raw state. 

The introduction of a printing press was a objected to, but 
this objection was at once withdrawn when it was found that the 
printing was strictly restricted to work for the State, for few 
dispute that every State has a right to utilise the labour com- 
pulsorily placed at its disposal, in its own service. 

Another reason at that time urged, was that “to teach a 
‘‘ criminal an honest trade, and to restore him to society a skilled 
‘* workman, is to turn the prison into an artizan’s stepping stone 
‘* to fortune, and to make the honest labourer anxious to graduate 
‘‘ in the same productive school of industry.” 

There isa very transparent fallacy contained in this contention. 
The advantage is remote and uncertain. The pains and penalties 
involved in compulsory separation from society in strictly regu- 
lated task work, in a rigid denial of all the indulgences that 
sweeten labour and render life agreeable, the terrible monotony 
of the same walls and the same work day by day, month after 
month, and year after year; the complete absence of all control 
over their own acts, the unvarying sameness of the dietary, even 
if more ample and superior in quality to the homely fare of 
the honest free labourer; the early resting and early rising in 
unchanging succession, are immediate, positive, and palpable evils, 
easily imagined and readily realised. There is then a heavy 
balance against every well managed prison as a desirable school of 
industry. 

Speaking of Great Britain only, from the resolutions passed at 
trades union congresses, which represent fairly the views of the 
labouring classes, I gather the prevailing feeling to be against 
unfair competition of ‘prison labour with free industry, and not 
against the State supplying its own wants and charitable institu- 
tions, at cheaper rates than obtain in the open market. This I 
think is a perfectly fair objection; I would go even further, and 
prevent any selling at unremunerative rates at any time, or for 
any purpose. It is economically unsound. Iam quite aware that 
economic science has not yet obtained a sufficient degree of 
exactness for its data to be received with unquestioned confidence, 
particularly by any classes whose immediate interests are supposed 
to be affected by the operation of any economic law. It is 
unreasonable to expect that any other interest than self interest 
will govern the individual or collective actions of any class of those 
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who live by labour, particularly as we now see in nearly all 
countries how closely all interference with such matters on the 
part of Governments is watched by the proletariat. 

Even supposing the objections to prison as opposed to free 
labour to be in any way sound, the influence it can exercise in 
the open market in any country is infinitesimal, from the small 
numbers engaged, and the exceptional circumstances in which it 
is exercised. 

9. The obvious intention of all legislatures in adding labour to 

Legislative intention of Sentences for crime is, not only to increase the 
Pe nnnanien eed, severity of the punishment, but to mark iis 
sense of the relatively greater moral turpitude of the offence. 

A simple misdemeanour, or.an offence of any kind that is 
supposed to inflict a slight injury on society, is visited with a fine 
or a short term of imprisonment, without labour. 

To all offences attended with greater injury to society, and 
which are associated with a lower moral standard, is added a 
provision of hard labour. Thus prison labour is at once associated 
in the public mind with an element of degradation, which is not 
only injurious, but founded on false principles, as I have already 
endeavoured to show. 

If the motives which lead to the commission of crime could be 
gauged with precision, and the infinite and obscure combinations 
of human actions that inflict injury on society could be calculated 
with any approach to mathematical accuracy, a scale of punishment 
might possibly be framed that would fit closely each criminal act. 

But, as such precision in legislation is impracticable, and, if 
' practicable, would be of doubtful efficacy, it is a matter of con- 
cern to all engaged in prison reform to exercise an influence on 
legislation in their respective countries to prevent the law itself 
from opposing any obstacles to the reformation of convicts, by 
judicial sentences. Such an obstacle I hold to be the degradation 
of labour by the courts, and the addition to the severity of 
sentences in prison regulations and practice by the enforcement 
of aimless tasks, and the exercise of mere unreasoning physical 
strength in, cranks, tread wheels, and similar devices. Labour is 
one of the greatest blessings conferred upon man by the Creator, 
and the one which, in its continual exercise, lifts him high above 
all other created beings. ‘To attach a sense of degradation to it in 
our penal system, seems to me, therefore, to be an error of principle. 
It is peculiarly so in relation to the criminal classes, because by 
far the greater number of crimes against property, and no mean 
proportion of those against the person, originate in the idleness 
which is the principal motive of both vice and crime. The natural 
corrective of this idleness, is industry. Hence the importance 
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which the question of prison industry acquires in connection with 
the administration and execution of the criminal laws. 

10. The third question of the second section asks what indul- 
qq vanlnantns, 1 ier gences can be allowed to a convict in the 
conduct. interests of discipline, and particularly to 
what extent he can freely dispose of any portion of his earnings. 

This question was very carefully considered in framing the 
regulations of the Bengal jail code, in which a special section was 
dewate to rewards for well conducted convicts. 

The chief indulgences shown were in placing them in subordinate 
positions of trust and confidence in the prison, which carry with 
them a relaxation of the discipline to which they were previously 
subjected, and by which the ineuleation of habits of subordination 
and self-control could not fail to be of use to them on release. 

As respects the disposal of a portion of their earnings, all 
convicts of long sentences, or term prisoners, were allowed 50 per 
cent. of the estimated value of their overtime work, to be paid to 
them on release. For life prisoners a stmilar amount was allowed 
to be expended, at the discretion of the officer in charge of the 
prison, in the purchase of additional food, clothing, or any such 
harmless indulgences as would not interfere with the good order 
and discipline of the jail. (Rule 17.) 

I am of opinion that it would, from its liability to abuse; — 
neither be safe nor prudent to go further than this in the same 
direction. 

The employment of convicts as prison officers is, I believe, if 
not altogether, to a great extent unknown and unpractised in 
Europe. It worked well so long as I was in charge of the prisons 
of Bengal, and if properly practised, with the requisite extreme 
care in selection, would be an instrument of great use in the 
maintenance of good discipline. No such prison subordinate’ 
officer was ever known to return to jail after release, by relapsing 
into crime, in my time. I do not hold myself responsible for 
anything which has happened in relation to those prisons since my 
departure, as a different theory of prison discipline was enter-. 
tained by the next ruler of the Province, and carried into effect 
under his orders. 

11. The first question of the second section, that of the relative 

Is the State control of Value of responsible or State control of prison 
a anatase prevrable labour, as compared with the farming out of 
commercial enterprise? = such labour as a commercial enterprise, is a 
matter of which I have no personal acquaintance, and must speak 
of therefore with all reserve. 

I can imagine no system so absolutely erroneous in principle, 
and so subversive of everything deserving of the name of main- 
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tenance of order and discipline in a prison, than the admission of 
any portion of the outside public within its walls, with the 
authority which they must be allowed to exercise over the labour 
and employment of convicts on a contract system. It is difficult 
enough, as it is, to maintain order, prevent irregularities, and 
render prison regulations effective, by the rigorous exclusion of 
private enterprise in such a matter. It would, in my humble 
opinion, be absolutely impossible to introduce a contract system, 
which would necessarily carry with it some sort of personal super- 
vision, without opening a flood gate of abuse, which would render 
nugatory any plan of discipline which has yet been invented or 
tried. ‘The very first rule of the Bengal code regulating the labour 
and employment of convicts declared imprisonment to be intended 
for punishment, and therefore that the first thing to be looked 
for in labour was not that it should be remunerative, but that it 
should render a residence in jail a matter of dread, apprehension, 
or avoidance. 

The practice of placing the labour of convicts at the disposal 
of private persons was forbidden by a circular order of the 
Government of Bengal, issued so long back as 1852. 

I have appended to this paper the two sections of the prison 
rules enacted in 1864 in Bengal, a quarter of a century ago, 
regarding the regulation of prison labour and the bestowal of 
rewards for good conduct in jail. They were advisedly drawn 
up in advance of the means of enforcing them in their entirety, 
because they were intended to establish a standard to be aimed 
_at, when the means were at hand to apply them with effect. The 
chief value of the whole body of these regulations now is to show 
hhow completely all these matters were then thought out, and to 
prove how thoroughly they are in accord with the principles of 
Howard, the views of our prison congresses, and as respects prison 
industry, the legislative enactments upon which the regulation of our 
prisons at home is now based. In all countries then in which prison 
labour in industrial pursuits is enforced as an instrument of 
discipline, or for any other purpose, special rules, adapted to local 
circumstances, should, I think, be laid down for its proper regula- 
tion. This should, in my opinion, never be left to the discretion 
of the officer in charge of the prison. Such discretionary powers 
are always liable to variation, which may or may not be injurious 
in character, but are invariably a source of difficulty to all con- 
scientious officers, and are seldom or never satisfactory in their 
results. 

There is much, of necessity, in rules framed for Indian prisons 
that is not adapted for such institutions in Europe. It is only for 
the principles of action contained in them that I contend, for such 
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principles, if correct, must be based on those motives and feelings 
which are common to all nations and are universal in their in- 
cidence, whether in fair skins or dark skins, in high or low forms 
of civilisation. They are the motives of world wide benevolence 
and philanthropy, of which John Howard was an apostle and 
exemplar. 

12. Having given the views of some of the greatest thinkers on 

History of the question the ethies of the question, Bentham, Beccaria, 
of prison labour. and Herbert Spencer, as well as remarked on 
the questionary of the late Prison Congress, a brief historical 
review of the labours of the workers in the reduction to practice 
of the ethical precepts inculcated, will show how far they are 
correct in their application to the management of prisons, and 
effective in securing the chief ends these institutions are intended 
to serve. The data being thoroughly reliable, and the beneficial 
results beyond dispute, they may fairly be considered to settle a 
question, which is still a subject of discussion with those, a fast 
diminishing number, who continue to believe in the doctrine of 
hard fare, hard labour, and harsh treatment, as the measures best 
calculated to repress crime, reform criminals, and protect society. 

For our own country the steps, legislative and executive, by 
which the present excellent state of the prisons of Great Britain 
has been attained, are so well, succinctly, and clearly passed in 
review in the work on the punishment and prevention of crime, 
by Sir Edmund Du Cane, in the series of publications known as 
“The English Citizen,” as to render it necessary only to refer to 
the remarkable little volume in which they are contained. I am 
familiar with most of the literature devoted to such subjects, and 
I have no hesitation in placing the condensed and Incid contribu- 
tion of the present superintendent and distinguished chief of the 
prison department of England at the head of them all. With some 
of the minor details of the home system I am however somewhat at 
issue, and I consider that too much credit is given to the supposed 
deterrent effect of the discipline enforced as a chief cause of the 
undoubted diminution of crime. 

For the rest of Europe, the analyses by the late Dr. Wines and 
Mr. Pears, of the transactions of the Prison Congress of London, 
held in 1872, are the most condensed and reliable authorities known 
tome. The subsequent Prison Congresses have thrown some light 
on the question, but cannot be compared with the first of the series 
in the practical results following them. There is too great a 
tendency in these bodies to indulge in a lavish profusion of 
academic essays, which are valuable enough in their way, but 
enunciate no new principles of action, record no such results as 
have been attained in England, and leave matters very much as they 
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find them, in ponderous tomes, which few, if any, have leisure to 
wade through in the high pressure life of the times in which we 
live. 

The question of the employment under sentence, of prisoners 
in India, has for many years past been much and carefully con- 
sidered in that great empire, and what is known there respecting 
it is so little known and appreciated here, that I desire, as the last 
occasion on which I shall ever have, to refer to it again somewhat in 
detail, as showing how far those of us charged with the immediate 
government of Indian prisons were in advance of public opinion 
at home, although we had not the means of giving full effect to 
our views, from causes over which we could exerc:se no personal 
control. 

Prior to 1838, as stated in my report on the prison system of 
India, contained in the transactions of the Penitentiary Congress 
of 1872, the chief occupation of prisoners sentenced to labour was 
extra-mural, either in making roads or in station improvements. In 
the former they were employed in great gangs, were encamped or 
hutted, and were in charge of engineer officers. In the latter they 
were under the immediate control of the district magistrates. 
Such employment was found to be a most unhealthy proceeding, 
to be lable to, and attended with much abuse; was characterised 
by an entire absence of penal discipline; and whilst of questionable 
advantage to the State, was abundantly detrimental to the 
criminals. 

The intra-mural employment of convicts was originally one 
likewise of much abuse—such as to lead the Prison Discipline 
Committee of 1838, presided over by Lord Macaulay, to recommend 
the cessation of out-door work, and the general introduction of 
in-door labour in dull, wearisome, monotonous tasks, the evident 
intention of which was to inflict as much of pain as could be borne 
without injury to health, which latter condition however no great 
pains were taken to gauge or prevent. Among other devices, tread 
wheels and cranks were introduced tentatively; but they failed, and 
were soon abandoned. At that time the doctrine of making 
prisons a terror to evil doers by measures of undeviating severity 
was in full force, and reformation altogether ignored. 

In 1843, the introduction of remunerative industry in Indian 
prisons was enjoined by the government of Lord Ellenborough. 
Rules for its correct performance were enacted and observed, and 
the results were so successful that in 1856, shortly after being 
placed in charge of the prison department, I was able to organise 
an exhibition of jail manufactures in Calcutta. Thirty-six prisons 
in the lower provinces, and ten in the north-western provinces, 
contributed to the exhibition. The articles exhibited were cotton 
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cloths, carpets, blankets, horse clothing, gunny cloth, paper, 
carpentry, iron works, bricks and tiles, bamboo and reed fabrics, 
pottery, shoes, and a few other articles. With a few exceptions 
the exhibits were the ordinary manufactures of the prisoners, the 
exceptions being fabrics of finer qualities, specially made as samples 
of the skill attained by some convict wo but for which there 
was no local sale. 

Some of the convicts were members of different crafts prior 
to imprisonment, and were proficient workmen, but the greater 
number were agriculturists, who had no prior knowledge of any 
handicrafts, and were taught entirely in the jails. The Sonthals, 
an aboriginal tribe of central Bengal, became skilled weavers ; the 
Thugs attained celebrity as carpet weavers, dyers, and tent makers 
in the industrial prison of Jubbulpore; and numerous other 
prisoners entirely ignorant and uninstructed, attained remarkable 
skill as printers, lithographers, paper makers, brick ee | 
potters, carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons. 

The exhibition was visited officially and Panetta on by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, of which the President at the 
time was the Consul-General of America, and they were agreeably 
surprised by the extent and variety of the exhibition, and the 
quality and perfection of workmanship exhibited by several of the 
articles. They made a suggestive report, the outcome of which 
was to recommend the establishment of a trade museum in 
Calcutta, to assist in the development and extension of the in- 
dustrial and commercial resources of British India, a precursor of 
the Imperial Institute. The occurrence of the Sepoy mutiny a 
few months afterwards caused the non-fulfilment of these pro- 
posals, and they have not since been revived in India, so far as I 
know. 

In my own report to the Government on the exhibition, I 
indicated the principles which should regulate’ prison industry 
as an instrument of punishment, reformation, and profit, and I 
followed them up, as far as the means at my command permitted, 
during the whole subsequent tenure of my office. They were, 
that convict labour should be penal, profitable, and reformatory ; 
that it should be strictly intra-mural work, controlled and 
directed by special officers; that. every prisoner. sentenced to 
labour should be made to repay to the State as much as was 
practicable in each case, of the cost of his punishment in jail; and 
that prisons should be made as much as possible schools of 
industry, without any relaxation of the justifiable severity of 
discipline, and as combining more completely than any other 


system in use, the pimeninent of the offender with the protection 
of society. 
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The mention of the above matters outside of the official reports, 
which are unknown in England, is contained in the “ Journal of 
“ the Society of Arts of London,” for February, 1872, prior to the 
holding of the Prison Congress in the same year, and is noticed 
by the late Dr. Wines at p. 96 of the Compte Rendu of the 
Penitentiary Congress of Stockholm, held in 1878. 

There have been two other exhibitions of prison manufactures : 
one at Rome, the other at St. Petersburgh. 

In 1864 a second special Prison Commission’ was appointed, 
‘during the vice-royalty of Lord Lawrence, to consider the whole 
question, on the ground that the full measure of improvement 
contemplated, and to which the Government was pledged, had 
never been carried out. Of this Commission I was a member. Its 
recommendations referred to juvenile delinquents and reforma- 
tories; female prisoners and their treatment; the non-deterrent 
nature of the existing system, as shown by the great number 
of reconvictions; the length of sentences as tending to nullify 
their effects; the want of settled principles of jail management ; 
the necessity of a graduated system of labour, punishment, and 
rewards; the massing together of criminals in central prisons; the 
applicability of the ticket-of-leave system to India; the removal of 
the causes of the great sickness and mortality; the education of 
prisoners, and prison statistics. 

The only points of special interest in connection with the 
present paper, are those regarding the want of settled principles of 
jail management; and the necessity of a graduated system of 
labour, punishments, and rewards. 

A special sub-committee, consisting of myself, Surgeon-General 
_ J. P. Walker, and the late Dr. Farquhar, was appointed to report 
‘upon the subject of a jail manual for all India, and upon the 
adoption of a uniform system of returns of all details of prison 
administration. My own rules for the prisons of the province 
under my charge were taken as the basis of our inquiry. In them 
several details were modified, but the leading principles contained 
in them were unchanged. ‘These rules again were subject to the 
scrutiny of two other special committees of judicial officers, and 
finally of the Government of the Province, when they were 
embodied in a legislative Act: Act II (B. C.) of 1864. 

Before concluding this brief historical record, I deem it right 
to record an example of the successful application of the true 
methods of treating crime and criminals which preceded by many 
years the investigation of the question by Lord Macaulay’s Com- 
mission in 1888, and the action of the Government of India in 
1843. In the interesting and valuable account of transportation 
contained in the fifth chapter of Sir Edmund Du Cane’s work, the 
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reason of the failure of the system in all but one portion of the 
Australian colonies is clearly pointed out. 

In 1851 I visited the Straits Settlements, then under the rule 
of my friend Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, and found in existence a 
system of industrial training of convicts superior to anything we 
had at that time on the continent of India. It was said to have 
been inaugurated by the celebrated Sir Stamford Raffles in 1825, 
when Singapore was first selected for the transportation of convicts 
from India, and to have been subsequently organised and success- 
fully worked by General H. Man and Major F. McNair. The 
ticket-of-leave system was in full and effective operation, and very 
important public works were constructed by means of convict 
labour, chief amongst them St. Andrew’s Cathedral, a great 
system of waterworks, a palace for the Governor, and most of 
the roads of the province. 

The ticket-of-leave convicts were said to be a well conducted 
industrious lot, who very rarely committed fresh crimes, who all 
earned an honest livelihood, and were regarded as respectable 
members of the community amongst whom they dwell. 

The public works were creditable examples of prison industry 
and skill. St. Andrew’s Cathedral, built by Major McNair, of the 
Madras Artillery, from plans prepared by Colonel Macpherson, 
entirely with convict labour, struck me as one of the finest 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture which I had seen in the 
East, and I believe there exists in no other country a more remark- 
able example of the successful industrial training of convicts. 
Photographs of some of the works referred to are on the table. 

13. I will now submit to you a brief analysis of the work 

Industrial statistics of accomplished in the prisons of Bengal during 
EE Ace am eee five conseeutive years of the latter period of 
BPE RRS BNE my direction of those institutions. I collected 
them with special care to secure accuracy in all the figures 
connected with every branch of prison administration considered 
necessary in the department of judicial statistics by the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress held in London in 1860, under the 
presidency of the late Prince Consort, and I selected the years 
1861-65 because I had then got the department into fair working 


order so far as the instruments and agencies at my disposal 
permitted. 
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14. The whole number committed to prison during that period 


Number and classes of Was 302,274, aS Shown in the subjoined table :— 
prisoners in the jails 
during the above-men- 
tioned years. 





During 
1861.| 1862.| 1868. | 1864. | 1865. | the whole 


Five Years. 


SS ee een 


Committed to jail by the magis- 
terial authorities of the tic} 36,832 |44,945 |46,383 |49,832 |56,709 | 234,701 
Bea a yc sin seinyscasnacova sti 
Committed by order of civil, 
revenue, and abkharry autho- >| 1,112] 1,776 | 1,896] 2,375 | 2,694 9,853 
rities of ‘district | ..4:.../.c.cod..--: 
Committed under sentences of 
COUPES MALIA... cc.ccieds-sseseaeeee 
Committed under special orders 


26 47 28 40 35 176 


DE UF OVETDIOUG 5 5 5...0is cesar. se 3 : 4B 3 O0 
Committed by Dacoity Commis- Z 
ERE EEA it pans saves eke seccenes \ Bo NS 109 loca Mes Pes 418 





Recaptured after escape in pre- 
UIE ORTE Peccncnccagis ses ecess soessse 
Transferred from one ange 


131 145 142 155 136 709 









































OS ee 
Total committed ............00.. 38,991 |47,630 |49,044 |52,822 [59,868 | 248,353 
Transferred for confinement ........ -— = 338 | 2,001] 3,0383| 5,642 
A: banishment. ........ 968} 998 56 |, — — 2,002 
7 transportation ...) 741/ 495] 971] 1,021] 1,884] 4,612 
s benefit of health 65] 237 32 9 7 350 
a POLERSC livcecseessess 229:|.. -290)/—6266,) 9-346) 185 1,316 
ra special reasons ..... 453 641 713 10 18 1,835 
a after recapture .... 14 14 21 26 9 84 
lock ups Bh os ork ter 7,049 | 7,195 | 7,355 | 6,503 | 7,070| 35,173 
MONEE oceneusecent| 28] €35] ¥60) 622) 773] 2,900 
Total removed by transfer ....) 9,635 |10,505 |10,492 |10,538 |12,745 | 53,919 
MOEA SOTMOIGHED o.0.cclcccesesSs0ce ress 48,626 |58,135 [59,536 |63,360 |72,617 | 302,274 











Of the above 302,274 prisoners, 291,761 were males, and 10,513 
females, or in the proportion of 28 of the former to 1 of the 
latter. 

As respects religion, 181,073 were Hindus, 109,628 were 
Mahomedans, and 3,181 were Christians. The remainder were of 
various denominations, which it is worth while to enumerate now 
that the census returns of Bengal are becoming more exact and 
minute, as they will admit of determining, with greater precision 
than has been heretofore possible, among what classes or sections 
of the population crime is increasing or diminishing. They also 
exhibit the strange multitudes, speaking many tongues, and repre- 
senting divers forms of civilisation, which people our Indian prisons. 
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They were:— 
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Of the above 302,274 prisoners there were— 


Released from all causes during at 230,003, or 70°53 per cent. 


GUINGUCDULUM .orraccssyeccteest eens sceeesees 
Escaped OF hncsaht Deere Oe ceeeete meant storeen yt 1,232: 5.0 Oa giteties 
aD TT; 76 MPRA vi na hs ae 82 Be i ot 6,790. 550, 2009 a yee 
Hxecuted Gp. 2: tation eee 266 95. O00 Been 


In all 73°07 per cent. were discharged, and the remainder, amount- 
ing to 26°92 per cent., remained on the last days of the several years, 
making a grand total of 388,136 prisoners. 

Of the prisoners convicted of crime, 11,447 were for terms 
carrying with them labour sentences, and 84,614 had short terms 
of imprisonment, extending to a year, which exercised an adverse 
influence on their industrial employment. 

I hoped to have been able to reproduce the tables j in my official 
report showing the daily average numbers in each prison engaged 
in the several branches of industry practised—35 in number—but 
it was impracticable to reduce the tables to the dimensions required 
by our small 8vo. pages. 

The greatest numbers were employed in weaving coarse and 
fine cloths, blankets, towelling, and carpets, brick making, 
carpentry, printing. Every prison contributed soniething, how- 
ever small, to the general result. 

Before proceeding to record the industrial and financial results 
of the quinquenniad, I wish to make special mention of the origin 
of the system of appointing well conducted prisoners to offices of 
_trust and responsibility in the jails of Bengal. 

It was inaugurated originally by a distinguished civilian, the 
late Mr. Samuels, in the Alipore jail, of which he was at the time 
the magistrate in charge, and I found it in effective operation when 
tbe control of the prison department was entrusted to me. The 
original intention of the measure was to have a trustworthy agency 
to look after the most troublesome and refractory prisoners when 
locked up at night. The plan had succeeded so well, that I obtained 
the sanction of the Government to its general introduction in the 
other prisons of the province. In 1861 the number so employed 
was 153, and they were without exception well conducted. 

The statistics of the working of the measure for the four 
Succeeding years are contained i in the subjoined table :— 
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Of the convict guards, work overseers, and warders go per cent. 

were well conducted. The 10 per cent. who proved unsteady were 
prisoners who ought never to have been selected, and who owed 
their position to the corruption of the jailers, and the negligence of 
the officers in charge, who allowed the selection to fall into the 
hands of their subordinates. As a measure of economy the plan 
had proved eminently successful, and as a measure of reformation 
I was satisfied it had been attended with good effects up to the 
time I was in India. All those who were degraded for misconduct 
felt the disgrace keenly, as I ascertained during my inspections, 
from the earnest manner in which they pleaded to be reinstated, 
on the ground that they had been wrongfully charged with mis- 
deeds not committed by them. 
« Now that the prisons in England have been placed under 
the control of a responsible prison board, uniformity of system, a 
graduated scale of labour, rewards, and punishments have been 
introduced, I see no reason why the plan should not be tried at 
home. It would, I am satisfied, be attended with success, as a 
mode of recognising the advantages of obedience and industry, and 
as a means of inculcating habits of self-control and self-reliance, 
such as could not fail to be useful to those who had passed success- 
fully through the ordeal, when restored to liberty. 

The rules on the subject of rewards to well-conducted con- 
victs, extracted from the Bengal jail code, are contained in the 
Appendix. | 

I also introduced, and the Government under which I served 
sanctioned, in the jail code above referred to, a tentative plan of 
intermediate improvement, so far as it could be adopted without 
cellular prisons, based somewhat upon that of Sir Walter Crofton, 
which I had seen in operation in Ireland. 

The privilege in 1865 was only granted to six of the 20,000 
inmates of the prisons. One of them was an European. Four of 
them had been work overseers or convict guards, and two had long 
discharged the duties of clerks in the offices of their jails. The 
reports of the officers in charge of their respective prisons stated. 
that their conduct was unimpeachable during the period of pro- 
bation, that they fulfilled faithfully the conditions imposed on 
them, and that the scheme had already produced good effects on 
the other prisoners in stimulating them to good conduct and 
increased industry. 

15. These I collected with great care, and in considerable detail 

Industrial and financial to secure accuracy, and to throw a light upon 
age the efficacy of the plan which I then considered, 
and still believe, to be best adapted for the threefold purposes 
of imprisonment, viz., the punishment of crime and protection of 
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society, the reformation of the offender, and his restoration to 
society a wiser and better man, and the repayment of as much 
as could be effected by prison industry of the cost to the State 
of the maintenance of prisons and the expensive agency connected 
with them. | 

The motives which guided me, when by personal examination 
of the prisoners and institutions under my charge I was able to 
form a judgment on the subject, were— 

Ist. That idleness was the chief cause of by far the ereater 
part of the constant war upon property waged by the habitually 
criminal classes. . 

2nd. That ignorance is the inseparable companion of idleness, 
and its great ally crime. 

ord. That as respected the inhabitants of Bengal generally, 
ignorance, superstition, and a low standard of morality, combined 
with ethnological conditions imperfectly known, because little 
studied, were the exciting causes of the majority of crimes against 
the person. 

| Hxcept in the case of Thugs, and probably of professional 
prisoners, the habitually criminal classes in my circle of superin- 
tendence were those who preyed upon property without acts of 
personal violence, unless when disturbed or resisted in their 
proceedings, or when likely to be identified. 

Those engaged in affrays attended with homicide, murder 
from jealousy, revenge, and other uncontrolled passions, and all 
criminals guilty of such like crimes, formed a very small proportion 
of the inmates of my prisons. The number of persons sentenced 
to be executed in the five years 1861-65 was 147, viz., 138 men 
and g women, which is very small amongst a population of 60 
millions, in some sections of which human life is held in little 
regard, and the temptations to acts of lawless violence are very 
great. 

Ninety per cent. of the prisoners were men who would not 
work, who sought the means of gratifying their evil passions by 
theft and fraud, and to whom continuous labour in any form was 
utterly distasteful. 

The correction of this:condition appeared to me to be com- 
pulsory labour, and I early ascertained that the maintenance of 
discipline was strictly consistent with the conversion of prisons 
into schools of industry. The teaching of handicrafts and the 
formation of habits of industry, supplemented by a humane and 
judicious system of rewards and punishments, constituted in my 
judgment the best and soundest measure of reformation in a 
country where religious influences cannot be brought to bear as an 
instrument of correction upon character and conduct. 
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It was charged against this system that punishment was sub-— 
ordinated to reformation, and ‘that both were sacrificed to profit 
from the labour of the convicts. 

I then pointed out that I regarded punishment and reformation 
as standing very much in their relation to each other as curative 
and preventive measures in medicine. The former only acts as. 
pain does, on the individual; the latter may influence whole 
communities. This view I hold to be in strict accordance with 
the recent legislation of most countries on the subject of prisons 
and prisoners. ‘The infliction of mere physical pain and personal 
suffering had long been abandoned in the taming of animals, and 
was still less applicable to the treatment of the moral disorders 
which make prisons a necessity of civilisation. 

Of two descriptions of labour which act equally in causing 
physical exhaustion, that which resulted ina marketable commodity 
I considered to be of far more use as an instrument of reclamation, 
than that which was an entire waste of physical power. 

If calculated in the manner known to physiologists, for example, 
the weaving of coarse fabrics, press work, and other remunerative 
hard labour were found by direct experiment at the end of a long 
day’s work,.to have caused as much wear and tear as the tread- 
wheel and the crank. The dogged resistance to-authority and the 
feelings of resentment produced by all aimless, descriptions of 
labour are altogether destructive of the feelings and influences 
- that lead to reformation. The conversion of a hardened offender, 
who is really an unproductive consumer, into a productive self 
supporter, as I have already ‘stated, is no mean result obtained 
from the teaching of a handicraft which will enable a prisoner to 
earn an honest livelihood on release. 

Of the prisoners with labour sentences, numbering 114,447, 
$8,614 were for short terms extending to a year. These were of 
necessity put to simple tasks, in which no training or mechanical 
skill was needed. Of those sentenced for long periods a daily 
average of 258 were employed in the Alipore Jail Press. The 
disposal of the remainder is shown in Table II of the Appendix. 

About 60 per cent. were employed in handicrafts or in garden. 
cultivation, nearly 10 per cent. as jail servants, and 24 per cent. as 
convict warders and work overseers, for whom no money charge 
was credited. A very small proportion were engaged in out-door 
labour and on public buildings, nearly 5 per cent. were constantly 
sick, and an average of 12 per cent. were unoccupied on Sundays 
and. holidays. 

The handicrafts pursued were chiefly weaving of cloth, blankets 
and gunny, carpentry, smiths’ work, brickmaking, pottery, paper 
making, oil pressing, printing, lthography, and bookbinding. 
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The most remunerative of all the industrial occupations was 
the printing carried on at the Alipore Jail Press, in which the 
ereater part of the form work of the Government of Bengal was 
performed at a slightly lower rate than the ordinary charges of 
private printing presses. ‘The rates were fixed by a committee, 
consisting of myself, the leading private printer of Calcutta, 
and an officer of the Government secretariat, who was a practical 
printer. 

After paying all charges, including the cost of type, presses, 
chases, &c., the net profit realised in the five years was estimated 
at 79,000l., as detailed in Table V of the Appendix. 

The general out-turn of the quinquenniad realised a net profit 
of 193,000/., which was returned to the State by the utilisation 
of the labour of 63 per cent. of the prisoners sentenced to 
rigorous confinement. 

The Alipore and Hooghly jails were continuously self-support- 
ing. The prisoners employed in six other prisons earned more 
than the cost of their maintenance. 

Including the cost of constabulary guards, the repairs and 
additions to the buildings by the public works department, and the 
cost of general superintendence, added to the actual outlay for the 
maintenance of the prisoners under all other heads of charge, was 
56 rupees, and the net cost 30 rupees, or 5/. 12s. and 3/. respectively 
—the rupee being at that time calculated at 2s. All the particulars 
connected with these results are contained in Tables VI and VII 
of Appendix A. 

All this was realised with a very defective construction of 
many of the prisons, and in many places no markets for the sale 
of such of the products of prison industry as were not utilised in 
the prisons themselves. The defects were all duly reported to the 
Government as they came under observation, in accordance with a 
stringent order of the Lieutenant-Governor of the time, Sir J. 
P. Grant, to the effect that “itis only by frequent and thorough 
“‘ inspection, and by an unsparing exposure of all defects in jails, 
“that a strict observance of rules can be enforced, and that the 
“Government can be kept aware of what is required on its part 
“to bring the system and practice in overy jail up to the proper 
** standard.” 

The analysis of the occupation a the 302,000 prisoners confined 
in the five years, contained in Table I of Appendix A, shows the 
very unpromising nature of the material which had to be trained 
to industrial pursuits. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the rules exhibit the classification of 
labour, and the proportion of the class of labour assigned to each 
class of prisoners according to sentence, in order that those 
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sentenced for short terms, usually first convictions, and for minor 
offences, should be deterred from offending again. 

16. So far as I had the means of judging from the reports of 
Conclusion. those of the officers of the department who took 
an interest in the matter, very few of the convicts who became 
skilled artizans or had served as prison subordinates ever returned 
to the jails in which they were trained, or committed fresh crimes. 
The means we then possessed of identification were confessedly 
imperfect, but I had no reason to doubt the general accuracy of 
the information furnished to me. 

The maintenance of discipline was accomplished without in- 
humanity, so far as I could ascertain in my: inspections, but 
disciplinary punishments were much too frequent, and chiefly 
caused by the insecurity of many of the prisons. A more liberal 
policy in dealing with this difficulty by placing more funds at the 
disposal of the local governments was shortly afterwards inaugu- 
rated by the late Lord Mayo. 

It was originally my intention to have considered together the 
ethics of crime and punishment, so as to trace the connection of 
the career of the convict with the crime committed by him, the 
punishment suffered by him, and the means best adapted for his 
restoration to society when a free man. I found, however, that it © 
would be impossible to adopt this course from its unmanageable 
extent, and the absence of the details necessary to its right under- 
standing in the case of most crimes. I found also that the specific 
and detailed information required for gauging the efficacy of the 
means employed by prisoners’ aid societies, prison missions, and 
police supervision, to prevent relapse-into crime, were non-existent. 
The main object of discipline in prison is to render the convict 
self-reliant, and to furnish him with the means of working out his 
own redemption when he has regained his freedom, so as to prevent 
his relapse into crime. Is it quite certain that the effect of much 
that is done for him by well meaning philanthropy is not more or 
less antagonistic to this, and calculated to cause him to rely more 
upon others than upon himself? This, I think, should be clearly 
ascertained in the only manner in which such questions can be 
determined. I am unable to undertake it, hence I advisedly 
restricted my contention to the interior of the prisons. 

With these remarks I take my final leave of a question which 
occupied so many years of my official life, in the performance of 
responsible and onerous duties, in the which I invariably received 
the cordial support and approval of the authorities under whom I 
served. 
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TaBiE 1.—Analysis of the Occupations of the Prisoners admitted to the Jails and 
Lock-ups of the Lower Provinces, during the Quinquenmal Period 1861-65. 


Of the 302,274 admissions into the jails of the Lower Provinces 
during the quinquennial period 1861-65, there were as regards 
occupation prior to imprisonment :— 


Agriculturists ............ 206,974 
CO Eo aes 46,551 
Shopkeepers ..............++ 11,574 
Chowkeedars, peons, 


and other watch- 3,486 
men 
Seamen, 


Pee een weer rennsesere 


boatmen, 
manjees, &c. ........ i 304% 
NORVOTS.  Divckictsiedcathnss 3,032 
EBRPATIES ©, Sescossse he jovee0 0s 2,901 
Beare Bivjesiens-g:..--. egw 
Fishermen  ...........0 2,014 
Writers, mohurers, 
gomastahs, sircars, 1,994 
ee eitncart tases ¥ oe Rone 
Zemindars, talook- 
dars, landholders, } 1,769 
CO et oe 
Milk sellers ................ 1753 
Shoemakers ................ 1,190 
Carpenters ........000000 1,077 
Basket makers ............ 965 
WMS NE i ase ntedssse tosses 961 
Washermen .... ........... 728 
Lo Se er 404 
PECUOEE | vscrescvorcenasooose 649 
Blacksmiths ................ 600 
Goldsmiths ................ 546 
Prostintes | «..........,... 491 
OC 464 
BHOPheras............02000 432 
LL? a ee oe 400 
LOG Se: a ene eee 20% 
WORE WHS Si leecscopsavccs ease 369 
Sepoys, soldiers ........ a5 3 
moddy sellers ...iy:..-... nat 
Koberajes, native 
doctors, com | 280 
pounders, &e........ 
Dhandaries .............. 59 
I ae eee 245 
Mason, bricklayers .... aL 
Firewood sellers ........ 15 
Songsters, dancers, 
musicians, nugdies, } 193 
fe ees 
MER OOP ara sick aacs-s ovens veh 191 








Malies, gardeners ............ 178 
IEPA See oc dsssers veces veesnre 158 
ES ER tcp lecssen acsscceb vcestecs 141 
Ree GES foitcssareasecenvynnes 120 
DARD vases sass0nyceectespens 115 
Jewellers, goldsmiths 109 
WOLOMPAK ETS 25200005. 50-05000ees 97 
Saltpetre pee 8 

PROHUIEOTS vos cies onic se sveven 9 
Budmashes or vagrants... 85 
WY OOUCULECTS ©......:screccceries 84 
IEG OR TERY (:c\dee5scs0cceseveosons 83 
Grass CutteYrs ........cccceeeees 80 
BRGSGE Gee coe Sesteie vias fattest 79 
Printers, compositors, } 

PVOSS NOH is. fu, ssctoe oes 73 
Lattials, pulwans ............ 69 
Dutteries tanncconessete: 62 
Ghuraniies si i...:eeeees 60 
AXEL SANIA »ciczy ne. tiaras 57 
Engineers, engine dri- 

vers, tindals, firemen } 54 
Pinsmithe .4t.asseekk ts 47 
Salt manufacturers ........ 45 
Teachers, moonshees........ 44 
Blanket makers ................ 42 
Punkha sellers ................ 39 
Beetle sellers ..........:sesecceee 34 
OVerseérsy G..bemen tees. ees 26 
Churundarsd'eeseecees: 26 
Vegetable sellers ............ 24 
Midwives, dais ............c000 23 
Fatmak ors ceo-cwcccues. sae 28 
Confectioners ..........-s000000. 23 
Painters... cased ee ass 23 
DA WYETS: cdc ceressetens ae 22 
PITA ZIETS teed ves.cuccss omeecoe ce 22 
PAV OCS git Ak. cah toon, 23 
Umbrella sellers................ 21 
Lunatics (occupation 

WHEDO WIE), eetisicesseecuneee } : 
Bekdlors | cy aiversctexcn cen 20 
Hikeees tacts ces 19 
Baketso. cect rcs cttivterettees 19 
De WADS Sti eesiseteenicecs 18 
POBtS Uae eect Ws csdeves 5 
Goraitsidi emery. eho... 14 





Drummers 
Markmen 
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Bookbinders...............6 
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Sugar manufacturers . 
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Stamp vendor 
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Of the above, 181,073 were Hindoos; 109,620 Mahommedans ; 
Christians, 3,181; the remainder, between 6,000 and 7,000, were 
of various denominations, including Chinese, Burmese, Nepalese, 
and some aboriginal tribes. , 
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In 1861-62. 


Prisoners—204. 






A. P. 






or 
ay 


y R. 
nt-turn of the years 289,426 










realised out of out- 


anding amounts...... } 110,536 7 6 






36,715 11 6 

Iue of stock in store>. 

the close of each 18,698 5 - 

——|1,65,950 8 - 
83,519 8 3 
3,71,857 8 3 





ce of outstandings ... 























Deduct 

























amount un- 
realised at the close of} 1,47,252 3 = 
3 preceding year 
alue of stock in store 
it the close of each 15,000 - - 
preceding year ......... 
a 1,562,252" 3) = 
be. i Net PTOFItS ..........000- 2,09,608 5 3 
@ In 1864-65. 
Pe 
ae ; Prisoners—281._ - 
x ® Bite vA. DP; R. AN FP) 
Total out-turn of the years 1{50,522 12 3 
Value realised out of out- 
_ standing amounts...... i i162) 14° 2 
ace of outstandings ... = 
ue of stock in store 
at the close of each — 
aa 19,742 14 3 





1,70,265 10 6 


See eearersscees 


Bi, ZO enue 








1,33,058 I 7 


amount wun- 
alised at the close off 15,723.15 9 
oh preceding year 


Iue of stock in store 
the close of each 4,018 14 6 
preceding year Bie. 


| >= Se a 19,742 14 3 
Beeret profits’.......0.....: 





1,13,315 3 4 





TABLE III.—The Out-turn of the Five Years. 
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In 1862-63 In 1863-64. 





Prisoners—246, Prisoners—269. 











Be ACE R A. F.] B As Bi eae A. P. 
5 4 - 3,32,584 15 6 
20,410 1 10 1,17,318 - 9 
64,824 9 9 _ 
Gy looms Ll 4,018 14 6 
91,434 - 8 |——— T,21,331 15 3 


3,16,562 4 8 
81,863 xr 8 


4,53,916 14 9 
1,09,760 Io — 











—- 


2,34,699 3 - 3,44,156 4 9 


85,234 11 7 117,818 - 9 























18,698 5 - Ch Wye 
ae 1,03,933 - 7 1,23,512 5 10 
1,30)700) 2 05 2,20,643 I4 It 
During the 
In 1865-66. Quinquennial Period 


1861-62 to 1865-66. 


Prisoners— 290: Prisoners—1,290. 





Rap has P R. Al PAs. Wee AvP.) oR Au BE 
150,239 I 4 ; 10,211,345 14 - 
9,824 4 9 277,826 18 1 
I Sieben Lan 2) Lo, 


1I,536 9 II 





2,79539 2 $ 


.|13,00,885 - .2 








1,61,775 Il 3 
32,180 II 3 3,44,5317 8 1 


9,56,353 




















1,29,595 - - See 
9.5340 4. 9. 1,47,252 3 - 
—_ 15,000 - - 
G:824 14 1S) pa 1,62,252 3 - 
1,19,779 II 3 794,101 5 2 
Average earning per prisoner .......seeeeeees *: 615 938 
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Taste LV.—Value Realised from the Work. 
In 1861-62. In 1862-63. In 1863-64. 
Value of manufactured A. P. R. A.) AP. R. hae. 
articles sold, for which re19q 1% 73 Liles Dias 
money wasrealisedand 876,129 19 74) 3.955730 ae li 
paid into the Treasury . 
Value of manufactured 
articles used for public 8,806 12 24 4,511.%4- 22) LL 5648S GF 
PUL PORCH, Benes vecssssecxr-sott 
Walue of manufactured 
articles in store at the 64,691 10 94] 81,328 5 4%| 1,70;252 10 4 
close of each year .... 
Total :.tooe eee 4,49,628 6 731 4,74,571 1s 2%| 5,883,086 14 -2 
Deduct value of a 
factured articles in fae 1 . 
store at the end of 1o,2041 10 59367 10 9%) 1,386,246 6 54 
each previous year .... 
Gross receipts of the year | 3,74,343 6 93)|4,15,204 4 5 | 4,46,790 7 7 
Deduct cost of raw 1,70,444 9 104|1,98,38¢ 3 1%| 2,27,018 12 73 


materials, &c.  .:.......... 


Net profits, exclusive oa 
the profits of the 
Alipore Jail Press .... | 








2,083,898 12 1124 


Pleo 


25 16331 01 iets 








2,19,771 10 11} 








Value of manufactured 
articles sold, for which 
money was realised and 
paid into the Treasury 

Value of manufactured 
articles used for public 
purposes 

Value of manufactured 
articles in store at the 
close of each year........ 


Rowe eeessseeeressses 


ANNE econ or tae yee 
Deduct value of manu-)} 
factured articles in 
store at the end of 
each previous year .... 
Gross receipts of the year 
Deduct cost of aa 
Net profits, exclusive of 
the profits of the 


materials, &e. ............ 
Alipore Jail Press te} 





In 1864-65. 








R. bAD eee. 
484,759 7 2 
5.12 git 
1,06,164 8 52 
5,906,836 - 43 
98,431 1 63 





4,98,404 14 10 
2,84,021 ‘8 13 








214,383 6 8% 





In 1865-66. 
| ara 
45775375 6 33 
10,697 Ty foe 
1,652,477 4 2 





ooo 


6,40,524 2 7% 


1,06, 164eOomeee: 


51341359 10 





24 

3523,107 eee alt 
al oi 
25it SOE etre 





During the 
Quinqnennial Period 
1861-62 to 1865-66. 


—_—— — 


R. AS RER. 
21,25,219 8 9 





44,463 7 -+ 


oe 


1,52,714 4 5 





ee 


23,22,397 4 24 


83,863 








22,388,584 4 22 
12,038,087 4 8 


10,35,496 15 6% 
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4 
1861-62. 1862-63. 1863-64. . 
Prisoners—16,61T. Prisoners—17, 761. Prisoners—18, 168. 
Food R. AGEP: R. UNG SD R. A ig Es R. ADRs R. ASP: R. ri, 
RRACIONS ...000080--4 Rsvauetcaaes Bipulyfele, 1) OWE: 3,099,020 8 38 3,577,482 8 — ; 
Money allowance ............ = = = ‘ 
ae Pa eA 3,315,786 5 Iz ore e: 3,532528 8 345 3,557,432 8 
5 Establishment. 
Tixed executive staff and Q - 
dane Meas (ae 1,11,881 13 11 1,07,619 9 6 85,617. 3 10 
Extra burkundauze guards| 29,259 13 45 18,424 10 55 20,173 F105 ‘ 
Hageit 1 Ch ——| 41,141 Ir 33 oe? ar 1,26,044 3 es; ——7 7 1,05; 70m = 
itai Charges. ~ 
Bazar medicines ........006. 3,171 - -4 3,223 12 12 8,807 - 383 
Sick diet. ceecsescereesseerees 4.1916 "5 4,385 13 74 4,915 4 73 
SEMITTNUURC eee ereees tesescat execs Li DG 686 5 2 DOMWsIOS 
Clothing 7,533 12 2 8,305 I4 Il ———-} 9, 73a 
OUNING. 
Seiikes uae 26,506 12, 10% 44,088 - 1 54794 2 
Public Works Charges. 
Bere ae ee 8.432 11 6} 10,924 13 4 9,883 5 
Contingencies. 
Contingent expenses, in- 2 3 
cluding stanonee? 26,485 9 11% Ly a 2/1 5°R ae 
Gross cost of maintenance 5,51,880 15 9 5,70,621 8 7% 5,65,143 5 
Deduct value of labour . 4,536,803 3 7 3.64062) 3 aaa 4,532,902 10 
Net cost of maintenance... 95,083 12 13 2,05,959 5 35 I,11,240 11 
During the 
1864-65. 1865-66. Quinquennial Period 
1861-62 to 1865-66. 
Prisoners—17,961. Prisoners—18,811. Prisoners—89,312. 
Food R. ABs B. A. P. R. AEE: RB. ACIeP: ne A. P. R. A 
as ore reccarasness 448,429 6 4 5,90,557 9° 92 20,81,7384 6 4 : 
oney allowance ............ — — — a 
Apa os —_—_—-—_—|4,48,429 6 4 |———_———15,90,557 9 92 20,81,734 6 
Fixed executive staff and - 
alder cotablianmentes yore? bho 1,438,920 4 9 5,45,277 3 10 
Extra burkundauze guards} 16,876 14 103 12,759 14 9 97,494 7 4 | 
Hospital Charges ———_————I,13,115 2 8% ———|1,56,680 3 6 /——-————| 6,42,771 I 
ee So a ae uae 
Sick Sean cdab de Mace oecees a) 3 2 bs 4 
PUPTAGULE [iceesscaestocess sts 507 15 9 19) cane 9590 4 10 . 
Clothing 10,623 ~ il | Lae 33 47,668 Is 
Cloth, bedding, and 
plankets ....cescseseesee 78,555 14 33 TOI <8 2,91,863 12 
Public Works Charges. 
Additions, alterations, 
BNC PONAIESs ape aveanssss } 10,385 13 5 21,090 — 63 60,716 12 
Contingencies. 
Contingent expenses, in- 
cluding stationery a! 37,860 6 42,628 13 2 1,62,212 1: 
Gross cost of maintenance 6,98,969 I 00,246 1 2 286,968 ¢ 
Deduct value of labour ... Sia ues 13 vem mee 


Net cost of maintenance... 





355,681 14 72 





3,54,150 2 108 


5,46,196 12 8} 





19,34,418 Ic 
13,582,549 Ic 
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LE VII.—Giross and Net Cost of Maintenance per Prisoner under each Head of Charge. 
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1861-62. 1862-63. 1863-64. 
Prisoners—16, 611. Prisoners—17,761. Prisoners—18, 168. 
| Food. iar AL ee RoeA BPs Ri Ae Bs Rae Sam Poy eR A, Poy | Rae ACN Be 
is, including money allowance ...... 19 15 98 19 I4 5°6 1G: IO. 6° 
Establishment. 
Mondo Sassinec coy sdaseceascoseceees Galler. 6 -113 411 48 
PEPE TS eels asascecdescecs+ sesiess ses 112 24 L.- 72 Te She? 
8 Q°5 TERY 6:5 5 13 2°0 
Hospital Charges. 
NE ooo arent he snjiedteass adoae - 0-7 — Q11 - 38 42 
MUI Te eos noses coc chaos aecesswacese - 25) - 3114 - 4 53 
PRMEIMDMR CE Ne oo Cac sstios's'ssctacuesewedsecess ss >a ey a, sci at Ae - - 107 
eet spe Ff 29) es ey anog Wore ee =O ia 
Clothing. 
blankets, and bedding ............0.. 232 2 7 86 a esa 
Public Works Charges. 
ons, alterations, and repairs ......... 9 98 - 9 102 =. 8 bre 
Contingencies. 
gent expenses, including stationery - sini iis fain a ites Taro: ea 
LSE aw oa aaa ee Sones seeie Eyed ome ba 82092, O'5 Bie TOSS 
Net cost per prisoner .........00 Teg 25 hij 9 674. Gries 
During the’ 
1864-65. 1865-66. Quinquennial Period 
1861-62 to 1865-66. 
k Prisoners—r¥7,961. Prisoners—18, 811. Prisoners—8o9, 312. 
f Food. R. Pe el aRerAd) Bat (ea Ans = Php hag AR eR RAGA SSP BAe Ps 
8, including money allowance ...... 24 15 5°6 21s Gu 6:3 2OmM Aw Ineo 
Establishment. 
aide PU crdsderssic.cidesccoressey) BD 5 “7 NO} 5:6 62852 
Reds cette ns aidin/e'a sae cesssincsseceaces -15 04 -— 10 10°3 Led 1b as 
4 Gan pete) 875.89 D. Seer ok 
_ Hospital Charges. 
CEs ee.. od. caccsecacasnose - 3 18 - 3 03 =o 21-2 
ee - 5 104 = 6° 66 - 4117 
MARRS saves <siosse seas Ryans vesscnese Ns - - 54 — — 22 - - 55 
faa Far 9356) )———— The a ee ONE 
Clothing. 
blankets, and bedding ......ceee. 45 II°8 Ame) 3°6 3S. a5 oi 
Public Works Charges. 
ons, alterations, and PE PAMS cc lacaces = VOR ~SiG tli. - I0 106 
Contingencies. 
gent expenses, including stationery Bat sy7 ZAG Gees: DEED Tse 
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APPENDIX B. 





Extracts from Bengal Jail Code of 1864. 


Labour and Employment of Convicts. 


1. The Jaw intends imprisonment to be a punishment, and therefore the first 


Labour to be punitive 
in preference to remune- 
rative. Extramural labour 
prohibited. 


Suitable provision for 


thing to be looked to in labour is, not that it should be 
remunerative, but that it should render a residence in jail 
a matter of dread, apprehension, and avoidance. 
is the principal meaus of enforcing discipline in jails. 
intramural labour shall be made in all jails. 


Labour 


All extra- 


mural labour, except that in the jail garden, is strictly prohibited. 


2. The class of labour on which every prisoner sentenced to rigorous imprison- 


Medical officer to deter- 
mine class of labour on 
which prisoner is to be 
employed on admission. 
Precautions. 


Classification of labour. 


HODDIAMAWNH 


et 


OnNTaobkwnde 


Ou Co bo eH 


ment shall be placed shall be determined by the Medical 
Officer, with reference to the state of health of the prisoner 
at the time, and his ability to undergo hard labour. 
care shall be taken that the precautions necessary for the 


Great 


exemption of physically weak and diseased prisoners from 
the prescribed scale of labour be not improperly exercised, to the undue mitigation 
of the sentence. 


3. Jail labour is divided into three classes, as follows :— 


First Crass. 


. Oil pressing. 

. Lime grinding. 
. Flour 
. Paper pounding. 

. Pounding bricks for soorkee. 
. Paper polishing. 

. Printing (press work). 

. Bookbinding (press work). 

. Digging and carrying-earth. 


33 


Drawing water. 
Cleaving firewood. 





12. 
13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
Lys 


18. 


Sawing wood. 

Cleaning privies and carrying night 
soil. 

Bowing wool. 

Making bricks or drain tiles by 
machinery. 

Blacksmith’s work. 

Sifting flour, at 5 maunds per man 
daily. 
Breaking 
roads, 


stones. for metalling 


SECOND CLASS. 


. Masonry. 
. Stone cutting. 


Paper making. 


. Blanket weaving. 
. Gunny 
. Cotton cloth weaving. 

. Basket making. 

: Dworee, rug, and carpet weav- 


99 


ing. 


9. 
Le 
Tis 
L2. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
L7 


Cleaning yards and wards. 
Washing paper pulp. 

Brick and tile making. 

Cooking and parching grain. 
Supplying masons with materials. 
Storing and weighing grain. 
Carrying or pumping water. 
Carpentry. 

Compositor’s work. 


THIRD CULASS. 


. Tailoring. 

. Dyeing. 

. Cloth printing. 

. Folding and stitching books. 

. Reading proofs and lithographic 


writing. 


6 
The 
8. 
SF 
10. 


Barber’s work. 

Spinning twine or thread. 

Leather work. 

Sizing and drying paper. 

Weeding and removing decayed 
vegetation. 
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4. The proportion of each class of labour allotted to a prisoner shall be 
Regulation as to propor. regulated according to the length of his sentence as pre- 


tion of labour with refer- scribed in the following table :— 
ence to period of sentence, 








Duration of Sentence. Ist Class. 2nd.Class. © 3rd Class. 
Not exceeding 12 months................ The whole term 
Exceeding 12 months but not || 4 s 

exceeding 18 months................ $ of the term | 3 of the term 

Ditto 18 months ditto 2 years] % is & _ 
Ditto  2years ditto 3 years| } i 4 ie 
Ditto 3 years ditto 4 years | 4 * 3 - x of the term 
Ditto 4years’ ditto 5 years | 3 * fs _ a Pi 
Ditto s5years ditto 6 years | 53 . Maa ve st a 
© years and upwards...............000+. a Fa 2 - 2 . 








5. The transfer of a prisoner sentenced to first class labour, from that class of 
Transfer from Ist to2gna labour to work of the second class, and afterwards of the 
or 8rd class labour is an third class, is to be regarded as an indulgence dependent 
indulgence, not a right. on eonduct, and not as a right. Time spent in hospital 


Time spent in hospital is ; y ‘ ; 
3rd ae labour. by labouring prisoners is to count as third class labour. 


6. The labour of all working prisoners shall be regulated as much as possible 
Regulation of labour by by task work, the task of each day being at least that 


task work; quantity of performed by a free labourer of the same craft in the 
labour to be performed. district. 


7. Every labouring prisoner shall be required to perform a specific task 
g estimated at ten hours of work daily, exclusive of the 
cale of labour. Labour ‘ : f 
in garden. Labour of time occupied at meals; and the Medical Officer of the 
convalescent and aged jail may recommend a proportion of gardening work, in 
oa substitution of a corresponding proportion of handicraft 
employment, for any prisoner for whose health it may be necessary. Convalescent 
and aged prisoners shall only be employed on such light work as may be deter- 
mined by the Medical Officer. 


8. Any prisoner not compelled to labour by his sentence, or any person com- 
; mitted for trial-who is willing to work rather than remain 
Rules regarding the .. : Pras 5 : 

Jabour of under trial pri- in idleness, shall be permitted to do so provided his consent 

soners, and prisoners not jis freely given. In all such cases the prisoner shall be 

See 7° labour. allowed to select the work on which to be employed, and 

shall be entitled to the full labouring rations of the class or nationality to which 

he belongs, and to all privileges to which good conduct entitles labouring prisoners. 

He shall further be allowed, when set at liberty, to receive half the net profits of 
his entire earnings. 


9. All the menial and other duties of the jail which can properly be delegated 
to prisoners, shall be assigned, at the discretion of the 
Rules for the allotment ffi sa char oe Tabouri eee? 
ef the menial duties of Otlicer in charge of the jail, to labouring convicts, care 
jail, caste prejudices tobe being taken that no such work shall be assigned to, or 
dogs Ban faise pleas to exacted from, a Hindu prisoner to whom it may really be 
‘be reported. tee 
objectionable on the ground of caste. Equal care must be 
observed that no prisoner on a false plea of caste is permitted to evade any labour 
which he may consider to be onerous or disagreeable. All such cases shall be 
reported to the Inspector-General of Jails, who, after making due and proper 
inquiry, shall determine whether the plea advanced is valid or otherwise, and issue 
instructions accordingly. 
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10. The proportion of servants and hospital attendants shall on no account 


Seale of servants and 
hospital attendants. Ex- 
cess on fixed scale when 
allowed; all such excess 
to be reported. 


exceed ro per cent. of the prisoners in custody, except in 
epidemic visitations of disease, when the number of atten- 
dants may be increased on the requisition of the Medical 
Officer, the same being duly reported to the Inspector- 
General of Jails, whose orders on the subject shall be final. 


11. All jailors are entitled, in addition to their fixed salaries, to a fixed com- — 


Rate of commission to 
jailor; mode of calcula- 
ting it; advance of com- 
mission how arranged. 


mission of ro per cent. on the net profits of manufactures, 
such net profits being calculated by deducting all charges 
(except the cost of maintenance of the prisoners) incurred 
in the production of the manufactures, such as the building 


and repair of work sheds, tools, machinery, raw materials, pay of work overseers 
and guards, &c., from the sum realised by the sale of the products of jail industry. 
No commission shall be claimed or allowed on any unsold article, or on any article 
of which the cost has not been realised and paid into the local treasury. Two- 
thirds of this percentage, calculated on an average of the realised net profits of the 
three previous years, shall be paid in advance and drawn monthly in the contingent 


bill of the jail. 


12. All contracts for the purchase of raw materials, and all handicrafts intro- 


Contracts for supplies 
not valid unless sanec- 
tioned by Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Jails. Introduction 
of new handicrafts to be 
reported. Handicrafts not 
penal nor remunerative, 
or unsuited to weak or 
sickly prisoners, not to be 
introduced. 


duced into the jails, shall be strictly subject to the sanction 
and approval of the Inspector-General of Jails, without 
which such contracts shall not be valid, and such changes 
in the labour of the jail shall not be permitted. As a 
general rule no handicraft that is neither penal nor profit- 
able, nor of the nature required for weak and sickly 
prisoners, shall be introduced. 


13. In times of epidemic visitations of disease, or whenever from excessive heat 


Regulation of labour in 
times of epidemic visita- 
tions of disease, &c. Modi- 
fications to be reported. 


or similar causes, it may be absolutely necessary to limit 
or modify the labour of convicts in jail, a special report 
of the nature and extent of the modification or limitation 
considered to be necessary shall be made by the Medical 


Officer to the officer in charge of the jail, who shall act at once upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Officer, reporting the matter, with his own observations 
regarding it, for the information and orders of the Inspector-General of Jails, 


whose orders on the subject shall be final. — \ 


14. Labouring prisoners refusing to work, neglecting to perform the tasks 


Panishment to labour- 
ing prisoners refusing 
work, &c. 


assigned to them, executing those tasks in a slovenly or 
careless manner, or wilfully spoiling or destroying tools, 
machinery, materials, or work, shall be punished in the 


manner laid down in the regulations regarding punishment for breaches of jail 


discipline. 


15. Except in menial offices and works of necessity, no labouring prisoners 


No work on Sundays. 
Exception. 


shall be compelled or required to work on Sundays. 


16. All prisoners shall wash their own clothing and bedding, and shall bathe 


Rules for ablution and 
washing of clothes, &c. 


at such time and in such manner as the officer in charge 
of the jail may direct, so as to interfere as little as possible 


with the ordinary work of the jail. 


17. Any skilled labouring prisoner employed in handicrafts is exempt from 


Prisoners exempted 
from labour after task- 
work is completed. 


further work as soon as his daily allotted task is com- 
pleted. 
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18. The sum required for the purchase of raw material and machinery, build- 
Budget provision to be ing of worksheds, d&c., shall be settled annually by the 
made for cost of carrying officer in charge of the jail in communication with the 
ee CLOReS. Inspector-General of Jails, and due provision for it shall 
be made in the budget, a special note of all changes being made for the informa- 
tion and final orders of the Government. 


\ 


Rewards for the Well Conducted Convicts. 


1. To encourage convicts—male and female—-to a strict obedience to jail 
Nature of indulgence to ‘iscipline, and to good conduct generally, those prisoners 
well conducted convicts. whose behaviour has been exemplary throughout, and who 
ee tions. have completed the prescribed term of labour of the first- 
class, may be rewarded by employment in the undermentioned subordinate offices 
in the jail, viz. :— 
I. Convict Work-overseer. 
II. Convict Warder. 
ILI. Convict Guard. 


2. That the position of these convict work-overseers and guards may not be 
Abuse of indulgence to misunderstood either by themselves or others, the per- 
be corrected as enforced formance of their duties shall be counted as enforced 
Jabour of the 2nd class, 
for which no gratuities labour of the second class, for which no gratuities of any 


should be allowed. kind should be granted. 


3. No convict shall be employed in any subordinate office in the jail establish- 
First-class labour tobe ment until after the expiry of time of labour of the first 


completed, before employ- Glass prescribed in the note on the subject. 
ment in jail establish- 


ments.- 
4. The work-overseers, warders, and guards selected from among the prisoners, 
Convict servants of shall continue to wear their jail dress, with the addition 
above classes to wear jail of a brass badge, on which shall be inscribed the name of 


dress; to be allowed a aa 
badge; nature of inscrip- the jail and the grade of the wearer. 


tion thereon. 


5. Convict work-overseers, warders, and guards should be treated with the 
Rules for the treatment Consideration befitting the positions of trust to which they 
of convict servants of the have been elected; their shortcomings should be tem- 
ee eee. perately reproved apart, so as not to degrade them in the 
sight of the prisoners over whom they have been placed, otherwise their influence 
will be nullified. 


6. Convict work-overseers, warders, and guards shall not suffer corporal 


Not to suffer corporal punishment on any summary inquiry. 
punishment. 


7. Convict work-overseers, warders, and guards shall be liable to degradation 
Above classes of ser- by the officer in charge of the jail for any serious mis- 
vants may be degraded; conduct or failure of duty, a detailed report in each case 
Ree eroded, aeciar. being made at the time to the Inspector-General of Jails. 
General of Jails. Pro- It is apprehended that this extreme measure will rarely be 
viso. required, if the prisoners have been well selected for these 
appointments of trust, their duties thoroughly explained to them, their conduct 
habitually supervised by the officer in charge of the jail, and charges against them 
carefully inquired into, to prevent them becoming the scapegoats of negligent 
jail officers, or the victims of vindictive fellow prisoners. If from the frequency 
of degradation their tenure of office be rendered uncertain, they will be afraid to 
do their duty. 
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8. The aggregate number of convict work-overseers, warders, and guards shall 
Scale of convict ser- never exceed ro per cent. of the number of prisoners 
vants of above classes. confined in the jail. ; 


9. All appointments by the officer in charge of the jail of well behaved 

: ; convicts to subordinate offices on the jail establishment 

Be adry crore a “rail shall be submitted, for approval and confirmation, to the 

establishment to be re- Inspector-General of Jails, who shall be furnished, for his. 

ported to the Inspector- yidance, with a copy of the appropriate leaf of the 
General of Jails for con- ©), aan ; ; of ; : 

firmation, accompanied ‘Prisoners’ Historical Register” relating to each convict 

bye Bike Historical pyovisionally appointed. From this his antecedents, in all 

Teg ister. that relates to his crime, sentence, labour, conduct, &c., 

in jail, will be apparent, as well as certain information regarding his position in 

life, residence, occupation, and family, before imprisonment. 


10. A convict work-overseer, warder, or guard degraded for misconduct, is 


When once degraded, permanently ineligible for re-appointment. 
cannot again be reap- 


pointed. 
The duties of the convict subordinate officers were also strictly defined, and a 


system of intermediate imprisonment, similar in character but greater in extent 
than that of Sir Walter Crofton, was also introduced. 


(Extract from Rules for the Superintendence and Management of Jails in the 
Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, made by the Lieutenant- Governor 
of Bengal, in accordance with the provisions of Act II (B.C.) of 1864.) 





Discussion on Dr. Movat’s PAPER. 


Tuer CHAIRMAN said Sir Epmunp Dv Cane, Director cf Prisons, had 
been prevented, very much to his own disappointment, from being 
present, but had furnished the following memorandum which 
perhaps the Society would accept as the expression of his views 
upon this subject :— . 

‘T should like first to observe that the paper which has just been 
read affords a remarkable instance of the wide field of experience 
which we Enghshmen have to draw from in discussing our affairs, 
in consequence of a large part of the earth which in one form or 
another we govern; and of the able administrators which our 
Indian Empire develops and sometimes returns to us to help in 
regulating our affairs at home, among whom Dr. Mouat is a distin- 
guished example. | 

‘In the soundness of the principle advocated in the paper, that 
industrial labour should form a main feature in prison treatment, 
I entirely agree. In convict prisons this has always been adopted ; 
except for special purposes, and for very short terms, no other 
sort of labour has ever been enforced in them. 

“We have employed convicts, as is well known, in executing 
very large public works at our dockyards and naval stations, on 
works of fortification, and in farming, and they have done very 
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valuable work in building their own prisons. These works have 
afforded a great variety of industries. We have also done work 
in making boots and clothing for our own use and for the police, 
and certain other manufacturing work for other public depart- 
ments, and have tried to find other employment with more or less 
success. 

“ But finding suitable labour for all is very difficult, and it was 
largely for the purpose of getting some suggestions from outside 
on this point that I read a paper at the Society of Arts in 1872— 
not, however, I am sorry to say, with the result I hoped for. But 
as convicts under sentence of penal servitude remain in prison long 
enough to learn a trade, one of the great difficulties which we have 
to contend with in the case of the short sentence prisoners is in 
their case absent. Here, nevertheless, a good deal has been done, 
especially of late years. After 1865, the local prisons were, until 
1878, regulated in the main under an Act passed in the former 
year, of which a leading provision is that all male prisoners over 
16 years of age, sentenced to hard labour, shall for the whole of 
their imprisonment, if under three months, or for at least three 
months, if their sentence is longer, be employed at hard labour of 
the treadwheel type. If the visiting justices thought proper they 
might be so employed for the whole of their sentences however 
long. 

‘“These provisions did not recommend themselves to all the 
prison authorities of those days; some of them thought they led 
to great waste of labour, and it was arranged that in practice mat 
making, if a heavy beater was used, might be considered to satisfy 
the conditions of the Act. It was thought also that if the tread- 
wheel was turned to a useful purpose, as in grinding corn or 
pumping water, the objections would be met. 

“Before the passing of the Prison Act, 1877, Mr. Cross (now 
Lord Cross) consulted me on the subject of this clause in the Act 
of 1865, and I advocated reducing the term of this sort of labour 
to one month, which was accordingly done by the Prison Act, 
1877. But grinding a treadwheel or a crank is not an employment 
which in any way appeals to the faculties which one wishes to 
develop or to work on in reforming a prisoner, and it may be 
asked why not do away with it altogether. ‘There are two reasons. 
One is that a very large number of the prisoners who are received | 
in our local prisons are under very short sentences, such as seven 
days to twenty-eight days, and a very large proportion of them 
know no trade which could be practised in prison, and under the 
conditions of prison life. Time is too short to teach them anything, 
and there is nothing for it in the case of these sentences but labour 
of the kind I have described as of the treadwheel type, varied 
perhaps by oakum picking. Then for the sake of treating all 
prisoners alike, and because it is an advantage to make a man feel 
that industrial labour is a privilege to be gained, the prisoners 
whose sentences are longer are passed through a similar stage of 
penal labour, after which they are employed at any higher kind of 
labour we can find for them. 

“Since the Act of 1877 a very great variety of employments 
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have been introduced into the local prisons,.in supplying our own 
wants and those of other government departments where we have 
succeeded in persuading them to give us work, in which however 
we have not been very successful. 

‘‘We are driven therefore to the manufacture of articles for sale 
to the public, and the principal article we make is mats. In this 
matter we are beset by a chronic agitation of master manufacturers 
and their workmen in the form of a protest that the wages of free 
mat makers are kept down by the competition of prison labour. 
As we have during the last thirteen years reduced the number of 
our mat makers in order to satisfy this complaint from upwards of 
3,000 to under 1,000, whose labour being very unskilled is thought 
not to be equal to more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the same 
number of free men, and as free wages have not apparently been 
improved thereby, but the number of new firms of mat makers has . 
considerably increased, it is more than doubtful whether our small 
competition has any effect at all on the wages. Certainly the same 
reason as makes it suitable for prisoners and for blind institutions, 
&c., viz., the facility with which it can be acquired, will always 
keep wages low in this trade, and the cessation of mat making as 
a prison manufacture will not prevent but rather encourage the 
foreign competition which is now springing up on the continent of 
Kurope, in india, and in our colonies, by which the English mat 
trade will lose the foreign market even if foreign makers do not 
compete with those in England. © 

‘Nor can I think that with the small dimensions our trade is 
now reduced to, the profits of the master manufacturer would be 
increased even by our totally ceasing the employment, though they 
no doubt think otherwise. 

“The prison system is of course only one of several agencies by 
which crime is repressed, but inasmuch as in former years, when 
crime was increasing, the principal part of the blame was attri- 
buted to the defects of the mode of carrying out penal sentences, 
so now that crime is decreasing in a most remarkable way we may 
fairly say that the prison system contributes to the result. 

‘TI send with this two diagrams, of which one shows the extra- 
ordinary and continual decrease in the average prison population 
every year since 1878, and the other which shows the fluctuations 
of the prison population during the course of each year. It will 
be seen that in January, 1891, we touched a lower level by 1,500 
than had ever before been known, and the population was then 
6,600 lower than the lowest population on the average of the five 
years 1878-83. The reports of the commissioners and directors of 
prisons show that the decrease in the population of the prisons is 
coincident with a diminution in the number of persons sentenced, 
and is not due solely to shortened sentences; and the fact that 
this is due to a decrease of crime is corroborated by the very large 
decrease in crime reported in the police returns and in the number 
of habitual criminals known to the police, and also in the number 
of disorderly houses. 

“I trust therefore that this may be taken to show that our 
prison system is now on the right tack, though we must always 
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hold ourselves ready to consider and adopt such improvements as 
can be devised.” 


Mr. F. S. Powerit, M.P., said there was one remark and one 
only in the interesting paper of their President to which he must 
take exception, and which he believed had been heard with a 
unanimous protest, and that was where he said that with this 
paper he took his final leave of a question which occupied so 
many years of his official life. He hoped they were not concluding 
words, but on the contrary introductory words to many most 
interesting and valuable contributions. The subject of penal dis- 
cipline would, he believed, be discussed during many years to 
come, as it had been debated during many years in the past. Its 
difficulty and complexity must always be large, because the causes 
of crime must always be varied. ‘They had to deal with crimes 
the result of passion in its various forms, and he doubted whether 
crime of that character could be checked by any other agency than 
that of the most stern and severe repression. Another class of 
crime perhaps more complex in its character, was where a criminal 
was, according to his position in the world, well to do, and yet 
from a morbid desire of gain committed an odious offence. A case 
of that sort had recently occurred in which a clerk in a commercial 
house, apparently in the receipt of a fair salary, committed frauds 
to the extent of 70,0001. The most prevalent class of crime in 
this and all other countries, while assuming various forms, arose, 
when they came to the root of the matter, from the weakness and 
debility of human nature. His experience in the West Riding as 
a visiting justice and more or less as a magistrate, led him to that 
conclusion. It was a common saying there that no one would live 
by crime who could live by anything else; and taking that as a 
doctrine, and he believed it to be in the main a sound doctrine, 
their policy in prison discipline was to build up the character in 
such a way that weakness might be removed, and the tendency to 
crime, owing to the inability to derive livelihood from any other 
resource, might cease to exist. Discipline must be at once deter- 
rent and reformatory. Any system which left out of sight these 
principles was unsound and must lead to failure. To put the case 
in a concrete form, he should say the duty of society towards a 
criminal was at once negative and positive. A man who stole a 
‘watch must be taught that he was not to steal a watch again; that 
was the negative side. ‘The positive side was that he must be 
taught by discipline that it was better and wiser to resort to such 
a course of industry that he might produce by his own benefit and 
the good of society a watch of his own. These few words con- 
tained the whole of the doctrine on which they must work; the 
prisoner must be taught that jail was such a place that he was not 
to go there again, and at the same time he must if possible have 
placed in his possession such power of earning his livelihood that 
he might havé no reason or occasion to resort to practices which 
led him to jail. As practical politicians they must pay attention 
to what had been referred to by Sir Hdmund Du Cane, viz., the 
shortness of their sentences. What were they to do with a young 
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person who had fallen into crime when the sentence only extended 
overa month? ‘They could not change the character of a young 
person in a month; all they could do was to give an experience of 
sharp discipline, and to excite in the mind a wholesome dread and a 
determination that the discipline should not again be experienced. 
If on the other hand they had control of a person during a long 
period, an effect might be produced on his character which they 
could never hope to achieve in the course of a month or the like. 
Reference had been made to the competition of free labour. The 
President in his valuable paper used the words “ unfair competi- 
tion.” The whole question turned upon that word ‘‘unfair.” He 
could not see why a prisoner, who by his circumstances was with- 
drawn from doing his duty to the community, should not in prison 
continue to contribute to the national resources. If they were to 
produce an artificial depression of prices and cause labour outside- 
the jail to be unremunerative, then they had to deal with a totally 
different condition of affairs; but he maintained that so long as 
labour in jail was paid for at a fair market price, the outside 
public and the community at large had no cause to complain. 
How far the complaints made respecting mat making were just or 
not must depend upon the circumstances of the case. At the time 
when, owing to the passing of the Prisons’ Act, he ceased to be 
visiting justice at Wakefield, the number of mats produced was 
such that there was no market for them, and it became a serious 
question whether the jail authorities were justified in continuing a 
production which was at times coincident with a surfeit of the 
market. The effect produced on the public mind at that time was 
such that mat making if not entirely abolished, was at any rate 
most largely reduced. Dealing with the more general view of the 
question, he said there must be in prison discipline at once gentle- 
ness and firmness. There must. be gentleness to avoid creating in 
the mind of the prisoner that antagonism to authority which was 
enlarged upon with so much force “by their President; and at the 
same time firmness to teach the prisoner that the course of life to 
which he had resorted in the past could not be continued. Just as 
in childhood it was by discipline that the boy was taught to govern 
himself by gentleness and firmness combined, so in the case of the 
grown up children who peopled their jails there must be firmness 
and gentleness acting together, gentleness which might soothe and 
console, and at the same time firmness which might give robustness 
and decision of character to resist temptation and Prevage the 
occurrence of breaches of the law. 


Captain A. D. H. Hutpy,'R.N., said he did not feel qualified to 
discuss at a moment’s notice such a large subject as this, although 
of course from long personal experience he might have some 
opinions upon it. The result of his experience was to confirm 
very emphatically most of the propositions laid down by the 
author; in practical working, however, difficulties would arise, one 
of ECiek had been suggested by Sir ‘Banton Du Cane, viz., the 
impossibility of providing industrial labour for prisoners under- 
going sentences of one, two, or three months, or teaching them any 
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part of a trade that could possibly be turned to any remunerative 
purpose, or to their own advantage after discharge. The prison 
system of the present day was in the main carried out upon the 
lines of Dr. Mouat’s paper. Within the last twenty years there 
had been a wonderful change of opinion upon the subject. He 
had twenty-five years’ experience of prison matters, and when he 
first entered the prison employment it was the prevailing opinion 
amongst county magistrates that simple punishment was all that 
was required (except, of course, the moral influence exercised by 
the chaplains), and that industrial employment was unnecessary 
and sentimental, and rather against than for the diminution of 
crime. The Prison Congress of 1872, held in Ergland, opened the 
eyes of many upon the subject; it certainly did his own, and he 
had the pleasure of submitting some results of what he had heard 
to his own visiting justices, who permitted him to introduce a 
system of industrial labour into a prison where there had been 
nothing of the sort before, and with the very best results. His 
experience led him to say that mere penal labour was neither 
deterrent nor reformatory. On the other hand, he had seen 
instances of the stimulus which could be given to prisoners 
towards good conduct and industry, by encouragement in the way 
of allowing them to perform more than the regulation task and to 
get some little benefit by it. 


Mr. F. Henprixs said the statistics brought forward by the 
author of the paper were of great interest. They were no doubt 
twenty-five years old, but prices did not vary so much in India as 
in England, and therefore the figures might be considered as fairly 
indicative of what was applicable to the present day. In the first 
_ place, they showed the cost of feeding, lodging, clothing, guarding 
and doctoring something like 15,000 prisoners on the average during 
five years. The average cost under these items collectively was 
about 2id. per head per diem. By the productive labour of those 
prisoners the net expense had been reduced from this total cost of 
27d. to the low one of td. per day, showing a saving, through the 
productive work of the prisoners, of 14d. per day. That was a 
very important result, and he would have been glad if Sir Edmund 
Du Cane had brought forward any statistics of the like character 
with regard to the productive industry of prisoners in Hngland. 
The saving in India through this system was five-ninths, or say 
554 per cent. of the total cost. The statistics were also interesting 
as showing at what a low cost the maintenance of life could still 
be preserved in their Indian Empire. In the sixteenth century 
they learnt from the statements of English travellers, that a man 
who had about 3/. a year in India at that time was in a position 
of affluence as to the necessaries of life; and as prisoners could 
- now be maintained, watched, clothed, and doctored, for 3/. 16s. a 
year, it showed that there had been no great change in the cost of 
life in India since the sixteenth century. On the question of 
competition between open industry and forced labour, the author 
had shown that the profit or net value of the labour in jails of an 
average number of 15,269 prisoners was about 38,688/. per annum. 
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Such a sum must be a mere drop in the ocean as compared with 
the annual return from labour of the vast population of Bengal, 
and the economical part of the question was therefore not worth 
considering, and ought not to be any impediment to the promotion 
of prison labour. In Bengal the profits from that kind of labour 
not having exceeded 3y,c00/. a year for the whole province, this 
result was far too insignificant to come into effective competition 
with the open labour of the general population. He held it to be 
quite unreasonable to say that jail labour could practically anywhere 
interfere prejudicially with the general work of any country. Sir 
Edmund Du Cane’s communication appeared to refer to mat making 
as almost the only class of manufacture to which prisoners’ work 
was devoted in England. In India the author had shown there 
was a great variety of different kinds of labour to which the work 
of prisoners was applied, printing, making of pottery, and various 
industrial occupations. They had much to learn in England from 
what had been done in India. If in the United Kingdom the work 
of prisoners was divided amongst a great number of industries, 
it would diminish the outcry of undue competition from any 
particular branch of industry. Jt was clear that when nearly all 
the productive prison labour was applied to the making of mats, 16 
came into collision with one particular class of manufacturers, who 
were not very large in number. ‘That certainly seemed to deserve 
attention and remedy. He concurred with preceding speakers in 
thanking Dr. Mouat for his most admirable essay. 


The Cuairman asked whether Captain Helby could give some 
information as to the extent to which the employment of prisoners 
had diminished the cost of their maintenance. 


Captain Herxsy said there was great difficulty in ascertaining 
accurately what was the value of industrial prison labour in 
Hingland, because most of the articles made were made either for 
use in the prisons, or for some other public department, and there 
was a system of accounts which allowed only the merest modicum 
of profit to be charged against the Government. The consequence 
was the marketable value of the industrial turn out of the prisons 
could not be accurately ascertained, and was probably very much ~ 
under estimated in the returns. With regard to the percentage of 
return from industrial labour in India, estimated at 55 per cent. of 
the cost of the prisoner, no such results could be shown in any 
English, or probably in any other prisons in the world but those 
of India. It must simply arise from the cheapness of maintenance, 
that their diet was so very cheap that industrial labour became a 
good set-off to the cost. If the system of employing prisoners as 
overseers of other prisoners prevailed largely, that would consider- 
ably reduce the cost of the establishments. He was afraid he 
could not throw much more light upon it than that. 


Major Crarcis said he regarded the diagram, prepared by Sir 
Edmund Du Cane which had been handed round the room, with a 
certain amount of satisfaction, because although the question was 
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one he had had nothing to do with for a great many years, it so hap- 
pened in the year immediately preceding 1877, when the transfer 
took place of local prisons to the State, it was his duty to look 
very closely into the figures of the number of prisoners, and cost 
of their maintenance. He had the opportunity of pointing out the 
extreme want of economy by which their system of numerous and 
often nearly empty local prisons was then characterised, when, as 
in the county of Lincoln, over 100/. per annum was spent on each 
individual prisoner. He remembered being told afterwards that 
he had done great harm to the neighbourhood by helping to deprive 
certain localities of the luxury of their separate prisons; butif any 
justification were wanted for legislation which consolidated our 
local system, it was found in the diagram to which he referred, for 
nothing could be more striking than the fall in the average prison 
population that had taken place since they substituted for indepen- 
dent county jails a system of uniform management in a reduced 
number of concentrated central establishments. The total daily 
prison population in the year 1877 appears to have been 20,400; 
it had now been reduced to an average of 14,000, and that decrease 
in the face of an increasing population was so very remarkable, 
that whatever other factors were.at work, some considerable portion 
of the change must be due to the change of the system adopted at 
that time. The abolition of the numerous small prisons, where 
discipline was sometimes loose, and arrangements for labour defec- 
tive, and the substitution of larger institutions regulated under 
one consistent management and from one centre, had remedied a 
very objectionable state of matters. When the Prisons Bill was 
being discussed in the House of Commons, it was stated that 
persons who committed crimes positively deliberated whether they 
‘should commit their misdemeanour on one side of a hedge or the 
other; the treatment was so varied in degree between particular 
counties, that it really was a matter of some concern where they 
should run the risk of being caught. That had all been happily 
abolished, and ample justification for the action then taken was 
found not only in great economy effected, but also in a most 
remarkable diminution in the number of their prison population. 


Mr. F. B. Garnett said it might be worth consideration whether 
the decrease in the criminal population was not rather due to the 
ereater enlightenment of the people than merely to modifications 
in the prison management of the country. No one, however, could 
have heard Dr. Mouat’s paper without regretting that owing to 
change in the views of the administration which succeeded the 
period of his management of the prisons in India, they had no 
means of testing the efficacy of the reforms which he introduced, 
and the efforts that he made in conjunction with others to procure 
by means of the industrial employment of the prisoners a means 
of permanent reformation of their characters. They had the 
authority of antiquity in favour of industrial occupation for the 
reformation of disorderly persons. Dr. Mouat had referred to a 
sentence of Howard with regard to the men in the prisons of 
Holland being “‘ put to labour in the task-houses, and women to 
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proper work in the spin-houses,” which might remind them of the 
discussion which had lately taken place as to what was known as 
“the spinning house case” at Cambridge. ‘ Punch” only the 
previous week, under the head, “ What's in a name?” had 
-written— 
** Will some one gifted with the nous, 
Explain the ‘why’ of ‘Spinning House.’ ” 


There was no doubt that the designation ‘‘ spinning house” at 
Cambridge, meant practically a spinning house, to which women 
who were committed to confinement for disorderly conduct were 
sent to spin. Of course in the 302,000 convicts enumerated by _ 
Dr. Mouat, females were included as well as males, and it would 
have been interesting if they could have known the proportions of 
the sexes, especially when they had to consider the industrial 
occupations in which they might respectively engage. It was a 
curious fact that in different countries the proportions were so 
diverse in regard to the sexes of criminals. In a book lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Morrison, of Wandsworth Prison, on “ Crime and 
its Causes,” allusion is made to the fact of the larger proportion of 
women in the criminal population of Scotland than there are in 
England, and it is stated that ‘‘ in all countries where women are 
accustomed to share largely in the active work of life with men, 
female crime had a distinct tendency to reach its maximum ... and 
that the more women were driven to enter upon the economic 
struggle for life, the more criminal they will become.” He did not 
profess to say whether there was any real foundation for that 
argument, but still it would be curious to be able to compare the 
statistics of other countries on this point. 


Mr. Rowtanp Hamitron said he should be very sorry to attri- 
bute the whole improvement that had taken place in any section 
of society to any one method in particular. He had long hoped 
that their public elementary schools, duly extended, would on one 
side be in touch of the jail and reformatory, and it was most 
satisfactory to learn how very largely the remedial element 
obtained in these institutions, regarded rather as reformatories than 
as exclusively places of punishment. There was indeed some hard- 
ship in the fact that hitherto better means of instruction had in 
certain cases been afforded in jails than had been available to the 
poor who were struggling to maintain an independent condition, 
but that he hoped would shortly be a thing of the past, and also 
that technical institutions, polytechnics, and other practical modes 
of industrial training, would remedy that anomaly in our system. 
He quite agreed with Dr. Mouat that it never would have been 
tolerable to cut off prisoners from industrial occupations on the 
ground of interfering with the special interest of individuals. In 
India it will be seen a very large number of occupations are open, 
but the preponderance given to mat making showed that as a rule 
only the roughest forms of labour had been available in English 
jails. The comparisons of relative cost instituted were often very — 
fallacious. As far as the prices of commodities in Hurope deter- — 
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mined those of exports from India, the rate of exchange might 
afford some help in forming a comparison, but apart from this the 
range of local prices in India is not influenced by foreign demand, 
and turning the ‘‘anna” into “sterling” gives no satisfactory 
indication at all of what comparison the cost of supporting 
criminals would bear to the total resources of the country. It was 
only in cases where the measure of value was made the same to any 
two countries by the efficient. operation of trade, that these com- 
parisons were otherwise than misleading. 


Dr. Movat, in reply, said there was little for him to answer in 
the remarks made, as they chiefly referred to the subject of crime 
without the prison, which he had advisedly excluded from his 
paper for the reasons stated, and which had recently been treated 
exhaustively in the excellent contribution on the subject by 
Mr. Grosvenor of the Home Office. 

The general principles of prison discipline advocated by 
Dr. Mouat had apparently been accepted, and the only point 
referred to had been the difficulty of dealing with short sentences 
in a deterrent and disciplinary sense. The same difficulty had 
been experienced in India, where in the province of Lower Bengal 
only, labour sentences for periods up to and under one year 
amounted in the five years selected by him to no less than 84,614, 
of whom 81,940 were males and 2,665 females. Similarly sentences 
of simple imprisonment without labour amounted to 27,828, of 
whom 872 were females and the rest males. 

For the former provision was made, as far as practicable, in the 
jail regulations contained in the Appendix. From these it will be 
seen that all prisoners of sentences not exceeding twelve months 
were placed on first class or hard labour, of which class out of 
eighteen varieties there were ten which needed no previous train- 
ing, and could be applied to all who were physically fit to be 
subjected to them. The avowed object was to make a residence in 
jail for first offenders as distasteful as possible, without injury to 
health or risk to life. | 

There could be no comparison between the cost of prisoners 
in England and in India, as the conditions of life from climatic, 
ethnic, and other well known conditions were so totally different 
as to afford no ground for comparing them. 

He concluded by thanking the meeting for the eae: manner 
in which his paper had been received. 


The CHAIRMAN said his task would be a very easy one, that of 
offering to Dr. Mouat their thanks for his very interesting and 
valuable communication. He would only contribute two facts 
with regard to the cost of living which had come under his own 
observation. In Barbadoes, about eighteen years ago, he had 
occasion to ask his head butler about the cost of living with 
reference to the wages of a servant, and the reply was that the 
man could live very well upon 23d. a day. That very nearly 
corresponded with the cost of living in India. His experience as 
governor in the colonies, where it had been his duty to visit the 
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jails, led him to express his entire accord with Dr. Mouat in the 
principle of not employing men upon unproductive labour if they 
wished to reform them. This was particularly so with regard to 
English soldiers, in whose case the humiliation of shot drill left the 
prisoners worse men than before. He quite agreed with Dr. Monat 
and Sir Edmund Du Cane, that the moral effect of teaching men 
the advantages of industry and self control under the discipline 
of industry, would be the means of weeding out the criminal 
population and of raising up a generation that would, with other 
reformatory influences that were spreading in all directions, give 
their children the opportunity of seeing a happier, a more pros- 
perous, more contented, and more virtuous race in this part of the 
empire. 
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The CHARITABLE Aspects of Mepicat Retter. 


|\By Dr. StHELE. 


- [Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 21st April, 1891. 
The President, Dr. F. J. Movat, M.D., F.R.C.S., in the Chair.] 


SHoutp I be charged with presumption in bringing the important 
‘and much discussed question of medical relief to the sick poor of 
the metropolis under the notice of the Society, I can only reply 
that, having been engaged nearly all my life, here and elsewhere, 
‘in aiding the work and watching its incidence on the population, L 
may claim some little right to be heard on a subject teeming with 
so much significance. There are very few topics which have more 
engrossed the mind of the philanthropic world during the last two 
centuries than the question of how to make provision for the sick 
and injured when they have not the power of obtaining suitable 
medical aid for themselves. The problem is embarrassing in con- 
‘sequence of the agencies at work being often in antagonism, and it 
has now become a question of increasing importance whether the 
various measures employed cannot be improved so as to differentiate 
between the claims of the very needy and of such as are considered 
more suitable subjects for eleemosynary help, and if possible to dis- 
cover a more effective system than at present exists for establishing 
an alliance between them. We all know how the sentiment of 
pity dominates our instincts with respect to the sick, and how it 
‘provokes a desire among rich and poor alike to afford ready help 
to the sufferer without much thought of his surroundings or of 
other social relations bearing on his case. It is mainly from this 
disposition and its consequences that most people who have 
studied the subject carefully, have arrived at the conclusion that 
medical charity is one of the main factors which contribute to 
the poverty and the want of self-help which characterise a large 
portion of the population, particularly that part of it, which is 
understood usually to maintain itself by labour. 

What amount of truth there may be in this belief I will not 
stop here to inquire; it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
know, that in no other country in the world have such vast efforts 
been made by voluntary agency alone to succour the sick and 
wounded, and that in the metropolis (to which these remarks 
must in the main be limited) these efforts have now been supple- 
mented, and in a great measure superseded by the Local Govern- 
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ment. At the same time the constitution and government of 
voluntary hospitals and medical charities in this country have 
always retained an individuality of their own, which is perhaps 
best expressed by a deep rooted aversion to outside interference, 
and a desire to manage their own affairs in their own way 
and without even the semblance of State control. This feeling of 
independence on the part of the medical charities has progressed 
with the intelligence and growth of the population, and any 
attempt to trammel it by means of divided authority would in all 
probability be attended with untoward results. In spite of such a 
forecast, which seems highly improbable, it is not less incumbent 
on us to watch with jealous care and scrutiny the moral results 
which any system of medical and voluntary charity has on its 
recipients, and to endeavour if possible to mitigate the evils which 
undoubtedly appertain to most arrangements which savour more 
or less of an indiscriminate or vicarious character. 

Up to a period in the memory of most of us, it cannot be said 
that in London either the voluntary system of relief or that 
afforded by the poor law were commensurate with the needs of the 
population at ordinary times, and far less in the event of epidemic 
visitations. The few general hospitals which existed in the metro- 
polis in the early part of the century, probably received their 
appellation on account of their receiving into their wards all kinds 
of disease, infectious or otherwise, forming thus the first line of 
defence against epidemics, while the workhouses were the abode of 
the indigent, the imbecile, and the aged. The few special hospitals 
which existed at the time were confined to small pox, fever, lying-in, 
and lock, and as epidemics occurred periodically, the two former 
always required to be supplemented largely at the cost of the rate 
payers, either by the construction of temporary buildings for the 
reception of the infected, or the patients were treated at their own 
homes by medical men appointed temporarily for the purpose by the 
local authorities. Voluntary aid in grappling with epidemics utterly 
failed, and notwithstanding a disposition on the part of vestries 
and poor law guardians to leave matters to the last, and to allow 
the medical charities to combat the attack as best they could, it 
was found imperatively necessary in the long run, in all great 
centres of population, to relegate the responsibility of providing : 
accommodation and treatinent to the local authorities, municipal or 
parochial. 

The amendment of the poor law in England and Wales in 1834, 
and in Scotland in 1845, tended still further to throw the onus of 
medical relief for the poor on the parish authorities, by giving 
them more extensive powers to appoint medical men to posts of 
responsibility in connection with workhouses and poor houses, and 
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to various parochial districts where there were increasing popula- 
tions. These improved measures by no means paralysed the efforts 
of voluntary help. The desire to assist the deserving poor and to 
study their independence was as great as ever, and found expression 
in the large accession to the number of medical charities established 
about the middle of the present century in every centre of popula- 
tion throughout the country. In London, notwithstanding the 
vast addition to its population, the increase to the general hospital 
system has been less marked, but it has led to the development 
and growth of a large number of what it is customary to term 
special hospitals, including under this head harbours of refuge for 
the incurable, homes for the convalescent, hospitals for children 
and for diseases affecting special organs of the body, which were 
previously, and stillare, admitted to the general hospitals. Besides 
these, a great impulse has been given to local dispensaries, situated 
usually in the poorest districts, where patients, besides being pre- 
scribed for at the central office, may be visited at their own homes 
by the doctors attached. Many of these are free, that is to say, 
they do not exact any payment from the patients, being supported 
either by charitable contributions, while some possess a considerable 
revenue from endowment. The majority of the dispensaries, how- 
ever, are of a provident or semi-provident character, in which 
the patients pay something for the advice and medicine, either by 
registration fees or by a system of self insurance against sickness 
when they are well. There are numerous others, often called 
private and occasionally provicent, established by one or more 
medical men in the poor districts, to which ailing people flock on 
account of the gratuitous advice. These are mainly the result of 
the struggle for existence which affects all professions, and whose 
constitution it would be unfair to deal too harshly with. 

The hospital accommodation in London for general disease 
at the beginning of the century, amounted only to 1,830 beds, 
in seven hospitals, for a population which has been usually 
estimated at 864,000: each of the hospitals having the nucleus 
of a medical school attached to it. By the middle of the century 
this number was supplemented by five more, two of which were 
ostensibly founded to form parts of medical and educational 
institutions, while the others trusted they would also become 
schools for medical instruction, a hope in which they have not been 
disappointed. At this time, by additions to the older hospitals, 
and the acquisition of the new, the total number of beds available 
for ordinary purposes exceeded 3,000. In 1890, or forty years 
afterwards, the number of beds in these twelve institutions 
had increased to 4,685, not by overcrowding, but by successive 
additions to the original buildings, while seven other places 
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established as general: hospitals raised the total to 5,272. But 
this gives a very inadequate idea of what is done by voluntary 
effort for the sick poor of London. In addition to the hospitals 
already referred to as existing in the last century, there were six 
others founded about 1750, and within a few years of each other, 
which still retain their special character, and have not been 
materially added to, partly from motives of prudence, but mainly 
because their needs have been supplied by poor law legislation. 
These comprise four maternity hospitals, the lock hospitals (male 
and female), and the small pox hospital, now situated at Highgate, 
which appears to have become of later years a private and pay 
institution, and does not appeal to the public for support. In 
addition to these we have no fewer than 60 more special foun- 
dations, mostly the growth of the last half century, and indicative 
of the special branches into which medical science has a tendency to 
diverge. The number of beds provided by these amount to 3,616. 
We have thus 86 hospitals in London, with a total accommoda- 
tion of 8,888 beds, of which, from the statistics of the Charity 
Organisation Society, we learn that not more than 6,371 are, on the 
average, occupied. It may be taken for granted that these institu-— 
tions were, and still are, intended for the poor, and that the poor 
take advantage of their privileges we have daily experience, and 
also that they show a distinct preference to participate in their 
benefits, rather than take advantage of the provision made for 
them by the poor law. It would be hard to blame them for this, 
when the facilities for admission to medical treatment are not 
clogged by subscribers’ letters, or by payment, as is now the case in 
most general hospitals; but it is frequently alleged that these 
privileges are freely taken advantage of by others than, to use a 
common but somewhat misleading term, the deserving poor. Those 
who persistently urge this objection to hospital relief, do so less on 
the ground of the admission of patients to the wards as to the out- 
patient rooms, but if the abuse exists at all, it must be felt in both 
departments. It can be shown, moreover, that in the older hospitals 
the admission of patients to participate in the in-door treatment 
has undergone very considerable modifications since they were 
first established, and within the memory of some of us many of 
these changes have occurred. There was a time when no one, with 
the exception of persons suffering from accidents or requiring 
immediate surgical operation, was admitted to hospital without a. 
_ subscriber’s recommendation, and in the older and endowed 
hospitals without a governor’s order, or a signed undertaking on 
the part of a householder to pay the patient’s funeral expenses 
should he die, or to remove him when called upon to do so. The 
effect of this was to convert the hospitals into a species of alms- 
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houses, where the inmates had a good deal of their own way, 
were allowed out daily, to visit their friends or the public house, 
and if they returned in a state of inebriety, they were either 
discharged, or deprived of their beer on the following day, a 
plentiful supply of which was liberally supplied with their meals 
from the hospital brewery. As time advanced the old safeguards of 
governors’ letters and other securities seem to have been gradually 
dispensed with, though not altogether, and patients were received 
according to their various degrees of urgency, and in keeping 
with their curative capacity and clinical interest, as they are now. 
I must say I can hardly concur in the opinion one hears so often 
expressed, that contributors to hospitals should sacrifice their 
privileges of recommending patients for the general good of the 
community. By their recommendation they render themselves 
responsible that the social position of the applicant makes him 
eligible for relief, a fact which can hardly come to the knowledge 
of the hospital authorities in any other way ; but it does not follow 
on this ground alone that the patient would be equally eligible for 
ward treatment, which must necessarily be left to the discretion of 
the medical officer. Other things as regards eligibility being about 
parallel, preference ought to be given to such as come fortified with 
a subscriber’s order, and if the case is rejected, either from want of 
room or by being otherwise ineligible, notice of the same should be 
sent to the contributor, and the patient supplied witha letter to the 
out-patient department. Itis, however, this latter aspect of medical 
relief, more than any other form in which it is administered, 
that is so frequently attacked by outside reformers, consisting 
mainly of aggrieved medical practitioners who consider that through 
the agency they are deprived of much of their livelihood, and by 
charity organisers in nearly all large towns, who insist that it 
demoralises the recipients by lessening their self respect, and 
contributes in this way to the national burdens. It is certain that 
although out-patient relief was not unknown at London hospitals 
in the early part of the century, and even dates back in some 
instances to a more remote time, it is mainly the growth of the 
last fifty years, and that from relatively small beginnings, it has 
rapidly acquired proportions which would seem to imply that in all 
large towns from a fourth to a tenth part of the population partici- 
pate init. The figures given by the Charity Organisation Society 
represent an annual total of 1,056,852 out-patients as attending the 
London hospitals; but it is impossible to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of these returns, from the want of uniformity of registra- 
tion in different hospitals; and even in the same hospital in the 
various subdivisions into which the patients are classified. There 
may be a disposition on the part of some to exaggerate numbers 
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either by entering the applicants afresh at every visit, or by limit- 
ing their cards or letters of attendance for short intervals, and by | 
counting renewals as fresh patients. It may be assumed that a 
good muster roll of out-patients is more attractive than a smaller 
one in bringing money to the hospital treasury, but it is very 
delusive, and suffers greatly from competition, and we would pro- 
bably not be far wrong in our calculation if we reduced the estimate 
of a million, as far as London is concerned, to a figure very con- 
siderably less. The growth of the out-patient rehef in London is 
due to many causes, which, in all probability, exist in other places, 
though not so well defined, and one of these, and not the least 
important, is intimately associated with the first establishment of 
the special hospital. The means of maintaining the new offshoot 
at first are scanty, and the medical staff large in proportion to 
the in-door accommodation, so that it is necessary to cultivate a 
faculty in which there are small outgoings in comparison with 
one where there is the greater outlay for maintenance and adminis- 
tration. A main characteristic of most specialties rests in the fact 
that the complaints in question can usually be as readily treated 
in the out-door relief as in the hospital itself. We may quote for 
example, maternity, dental, ophthalmic, ear, throat, orthopedic, and 
to a less extent cutaneous diseases; most of which in their chronic 
though still curable condition require very long treatment, and if 
admitted into the hospital would occupy beds to the exclusion 
of others equally, if not more urgent, but whose diseases would 
reach a termination sooner. Following the example set them by 
the special, the general hospitals, especially such as are incorporated 
with medical schools, have found it necessary, not less in the 
interests of research and medical tuition, as in the maintenance of 
the character and reputation of the hospital itself, to adopt a 
system embracing most of the subsections of disease referred to, 
and which as a rule can be efficiently treated in the out-patient — 
department. At the same time it is essential for the full equip- 
ment of a clinical hospital to increase largely the number of 
medical officers who conduct the in-door practice, and who must 
first pass through the grade of assistants, when their duties are for 
the most part limited to the various branches of out-patient work, 
general and special, though they may be engaged in teaching one 
or other of the numerous subjects into which the students” 
curriculum is divided. 

It is probably to this cause more than to any other that the 
popularity of the hospital depends, and which has caused this 
feature of relief to attain such vast proportions as to necessitate 
means of repression to keep it within reasonable bounds. Such is 
necessary not only to satisfy the not altogether unreasonable 
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demands of the general practitioner, but what is really of greater 
importance, to set bounds to a system which every wise philan- 
thropist admits is not without its demoralising influence. On 
the other hand, the instructive bénefits associated with it at- 
all medical schools are now so universally recognised, that any 
attempt to substitute it by a less practicable and efficient system, 
or to abolish it altogether as some have suggested, would be highly 
prejudicial to medical teaching, as well as to the interests of a large 
portion of the population, who would thus be deprived of the means 
of consulting experts respecting their complaints, which it is not 
derogatory to the general practitioner to say were beyond his ken 
or operative skill. The vital question appears to resolve itself 
into, how to secure the right class of applicants for relief, and at 
the same time limit numbers in the event of these exceeding 
the provision made for them by the executive authorities of the 
charity. In any case, it is highly important that the claims of 
medical practitioners having patients under them for whom they 
desire a consultant’s opinion, and who cannot afford the means of 
obtaining it, should be duly considered, as in fact they are in most 
hospitals to the advantage both of the practitioner and the patient ; 
but the numbers sent in this way form but a small percentage of 
the thousands who come of their own accord. 

Mr. Timothy Holmes, who has given much attention to the 
matter, having himself officiated as out-patient surgeon, holds that 
the duties of the medical officer should be limited entirely to 
consultation; but there is a very general feeling that such an altera- 
tion would be tantamount almost to the abolition of the depart- 
ment, and that it hardly could be proceeded with except in a new 
establishment wherein it was made a fundamental provision. It is 
highly probable that this was one of the chief, if not the main 
object, of the special hospitals when they were first thought of, and 
afterwards of the special departments of the general hospitals ; 
but it is easy to see how the practice would drift into other 
channels apart from the recommendations of medical men. It is 
of course possible to put a limitation to numbers in voluntary 
hospitals where subscribers’ recommendations are rendered impera- 
tive, unless indeed they are so numerous and exacting that they 
use up all their privileges ; but here again the subscriber, though 
responsible for the suitability of the applicant in a social sense, 
is hardly the judge of his medical fitness. This problem however 
applies more particularly to in-door advice, and must be solved, 
if a hospital is to conduct its business soundly, by the verdict of 
the examining medical officers in conjunction with the beds at 
their disposal. 

It is considered by many, and especially by those engaged in 
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the organisation of charitable relief, that much might be done to 
check people from participating in privileges which are not 
intended for them, by a wholesome system of inquiry into their 
respective means of livelihood. Such a scheme has been attempted 
from time to time in several hospitals, and with results which are 
said to be not altogether unsatisfactory; but it is clear that to be 
efficient it must embrace an organisation of the most extensive 
kind, which would probably cost as much as the drugs dispensed, 
unless, which is far from improbable, it had the effect of vastly 
diminishing numbers, and this on the whole is not considered 
desirable. The truth is that the department is less subject 
to abuse than it is continually credited with, if the working 
classes are to be reckoned amongst the poor, which by common 
consent they undoubtedly are when disease attacks them. Apart 
from the advice, there is little to attract people of moderate means 
who can afford to pay the small charges of the provident and other 
paying dispensaries, and also the classes above them from seeking 
relief at an out-patient room. The long waiting which is unavoid- 
able, the objectionable company they have often to keep, combined 
with the more or less publicity of diagnostic examination, are all 
deterring factors in the matter, and would prevent most fairly 
well-to-do people from taking advantage of the charity. At the 
same time it is taken advantage of by very large numbers, and to 
such a growing extent that opinions are pretty unanimous as to 
the expediency of its curtailment. There are not many ways by 
which this may be accomplished. 

f have already referred to the doubtful process of inquiry. 
The restriction to advice only seems to limit numbers in the large 
hospitals of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and would probably have — 
done the same in London had the system been introduced and 
maintained from the first. Sooner or later however it would 
have been found unsatisfactory, as there would have absolutely 
been no guarantee that the patients would obtain their medicine 
at all; and it would be hopeless to attempt such a retrograde 
course now as a remedy for the evil. The self-help principle of 
contributing something, however small, towards the hospital income, 
affords better prospects of success. The special as well as many 
of the general hospitals try to induce their applicants to con- 
tribute to the hospital or some samaritan fund connected with it; 
but unless this is done in a systematic way, and rendered imperative 
by the rules of the institution on every individual applicant, with 
proper safeguards lest any should suffer from their poverty, the 
results have been found from experience to be remarkably small. 
The registration contributions from out-patients at the special 
hospitals appear to range from a 1d. to 6d. each time they attend, 
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and in some cases, in small provincial hospitals especially, a regis- 
tration fee of Is. covers the whole attendances. These contribu- 
tions are understood to be levied before the applicant has the 
opportunity of seeing the doctor, and consequently the latter has 
no knowledge whether the patient is suffering from the disease he 
represents himself to have or from any malady at all, and it is 
quite possible that from among the mass of applicants the Lospital 
might be receiving money under circumstances which illnatured 
people would probably call false pretences. It is very clear that in 
these quasi commercial transactions the medical officer should be 
relieved from all responsibility and participation; he has little to 
do with the social position of the patient.or his rate of wages, and 
it is manifestly unfair to clog his usefulness, as is occasionally 
done, by inflicting on him what must be always a more or less 
disagreeable task. 

At the same time, whether trivial charges are in force or not, 
it is equally incumbent on those to whom the management of 
hospitals is entrusted, that some measures should be taken to limit 
numbers and to reduce abuse to a minimum, in keeping with the 
altered condition of the times in which we live. That there is 
room for improvement scarcely admits of a doubt; the problem 
lies in the means of remedying it by some method which, while in 
an indirect way it would prove beneficial to the hospitals, should, 
at the same time, not be felt as a hardship by the patients. Ina 
few free hospitals, whose popularity among the working class has 
attracted more than their due proportion of out-patients, it has 
been found necessary to limit the issue of claily cards and letters to 
a restricted number, and to send the surplus cases away, either to 
return on a future day or to get the coveted relief elsewhere. The 
alternative may appear harsh, and points to the necessity of sifting 
and selecting, so as to preclude the possibility ef people being 
turned away whose complaints were either of a serious character, 
or could be readily beuefited by medicine or surgical treatment. 
The process is not so difficult as might be imagined when account 
is taken of the large numbers who apply, among whom there is 
always a considerable proportion with very little the matter with 
them unless an abounding belief in physic. I know from ex- 
perience that the rejected petitioners do not take kindly to the 
alternative in store for them, as they are pretty certain to attach 
an exaggerated importance to their own ailments, but it is almost 
the only way out of an embarrassing difficulty, with which out- 
patient departments of hospitals have to cope. Another plan, 
which has only been attempted on an extensive scale in one 
institution, is that adopted at Guy’s Hospital, where the thin end 
of the wedge of the self-help principle has been at work for the 
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last six years, first with the effect of considerably reducing 
numbers, and obviating the necessity of sending people away 
without advice. But of late years, notwithstanding the money 
obstacle, the numbers have increased to such an extent in one 
subsection at least as to necessitate a return to the former system 
of selection. 

The mode of limiting numbers by insisting on nominal pay- 
ment, was thoroughly well considered in all its bearings by the 
executive and medical staff prior to its adoption. To meet the 
objection generally urged by a large body of medical practitioners 
against the free and wholesale system of gratuitous relief, it had 
been resolved that a small charge, not enough to cover the net cost 
of the drugs and dressings, or to cope in any way with the general 
practitioner, should be made on each patient who could afford to 
pay it, for a weekly supply of medicine. The amount decided on 
was 3d.,and it was soon found that the contributions from this 
source had a considerable influence in benefiting the hospital by 
reducing the drug bill, and after a short time in diminishing the 
number of patients who flocked to this part of the hospital for 
continuous advice. Of course special measures were necessary to 
prevent the very poor from suffering, if they had not the means 
to pay their contributions, and arrangements were made accord- 
ingly which enabled them in the first instance to have their 
medicines free, and on the occasion of their second visit they 
were required to bring back with them an order stamped with 
authority from the Charity Organisation Society, stating whether 
they were in a position to be charged at all. There was no 
special reason why the Charity Organisation Society should have 
been charged with this office, because it might have been relegated 
to the clergy, or to respectable householders in the district in 
which the patients resided, but as the society has its officers 
for similar inquiries in all parts of London, and as they were 
willing to undertake the task, it was deemed advisable to employ 
them. The results on the whole have been satisfactory. The 
patients took kindly to the new arrangements, and very few 
expressed their inability to pay, while such as were referred to 
the society either did not return at all, or paid their money without 
demur on after occasions; in very few cases indeed have the 
agents of the Society stated that the applicants were unable to 
contribute. One effect of the measure however has been to 
increase the demand on what in all hospitals is termed the 
casualty department, reserved mainly for minor injuries, requiring 
mostly topical applications, but which is also invaded from time to 
time, at any hour of the day or night, by persons suffering from 
other complaints. It is very likely that many of these are shut 
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, out from not coming up to the time fixed for attendance at the 
out-patient rooms, and take advantage of the surgery or receiving 
room, which must always remain open; consequently the free pre- 
scriptions from this source which are put down to first attendances 
have a tendency to increase, as may be noticed in the following 
table :— 


Free prescriptions, 1885........ 3,080 | Free prescriptions, 18838......., Ke: 
. el 4,040 3 PSO... cvs 5,019 
ie Coe 4,855 3 BOO eae B,213 


But the principle of self-help inculcated here has an equal if 
not more important bearing on the in-door medical relief, and it is 
interesting to know that our ancestors, long before out-patient 
relief was an established system, were fully alive to the necessity 
of a part of the maintenance being furnished by the patient or his 
friends, and at a period too when the so-called poor were very 
much worse off than they are in our time. This did not consist 
in money payments, but what amounted to the same thing, it 
necessitated the patients to provide certain articles of food, which 
our progenitors considered luxuries, but which we, in our advanced 
way, look upon as among the essentials of an ordinary diet. 
‘These consisted usually of such articles as tea, sugar, and butter, 
and some necessary articles of clothing and toilet requisites, which 
the destitute and friendless had either to go without or were 
indebted for to the good offices of a samaritan fund in connection 
with the hospital. The wholesome rule, which may be interpreted 
‘differently in keeping with one’s individual bias, still exists in 
many of our leading hospitals, and affords a strong proof that the 
original founders desired that the persons petitioning for their 
privileges should not be entirely dependent on the hospital bounty. 
But apart from this deprivation, which may be looked on as a 
minor detail in favour of lessening the charges for maintenance, 
a movement has been taking place in many quarters by which 
‘persons of moderate means, unable to obtain the same at their 
own homes, may have the hospital privileges extended to them 
by payment. Mr. Burdett, in his work on ‘‘ Pay Hospitals,” drew 
special attention to the fact that in Great Britain we were behind 
the rest of the world in this form of hospitality; but since the 
matter has been taken up in its various forms, combined with 
the marked improvements introduced into the nursing and other 
arrangements of hospitals, a very great advance has been made. 

Possibly the first attempt to introduce the pay system in this 
country arose out of the exigencies of most of the special hospitals, 
which must soon have realised the fact that their privileges were 
sought after by a class rather above those who habitually frequent 
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general hospitals, and from whom a source of income to the hospital 
might not unreasonably be expected. Acting on a similar principle, 
nearly all establishments in aid of the sick which have been 
recently organised in London and throughout the country, especially 
cottage hospitals and convalescent homes, have adopted a like plan 
of self-support, by charging patients for their maintenance a 
varying amount according to their means, ranging usually from 
2s. 6d. to 10s. a week. Itis far from our purpose to assume that 
the bulk of the patients received into the hospitals, with or without 
recommendations, are not worthy objects of charity; on the con- 
trary, it may be safely affirmed that they all are in different degrees, 
but judging from inquiries, about a tenth of the number would 
willingly contribute to their maintenance if they were asked to do 
so, either on their own account or through their friends or employers. 
The great mistake of the past has been in entirely ignoring this 
principle. But there is yet another class to whom the benefits of 
the hospitals have been in a great measure forbidden, and who, 
acting under the advice of their medical attendants, are desirous of 
securing the services of a hospital physician or surgeon, and good 
nursing, either in the ordinary wards or in more select and private 
accommodation, and are willing at the same time to reimburse the 
hospital for the outlay. It occurs not unfrequently that strangers 
and others occupying lodgings or living in hotels are taken 
seriously ill, or as often happens persons requiring surgical opera- 
tions are in great difficulty from their inability to pay the fees of 
the expert, and to obtain the surroundings which would render their 
recovery more hopeful. It is clear that a practitioner anxious for 
the welfare of his patient, would in numberless instances prefer 
him to be removed to a hospital where the payments required would 
be in keeping with his resources. Notwithstanding the desideratum, 
it has been alleged by some that attempts to render a medical 
charity serviceable to a class a shade above those for whom it was 
originally intended, is inimical to the interests of the medical pro- — 
fession, and consequently ought to be discouraged. Now having 
had some six or seven years’ experience of this system of co-opera- 
tion in the hospital in which I have the honour to superintend, I 
can safely affirm from ample testimony, that it has been of essential 
service to the general practitioners, who in more than go per cent. 
of the cases admitted, have been instrumental in sending them to 
the hospital. 

The people who have mainly taken advantage of the privilege 
are clerks, warehousemen, generally paid for by their employers, 
clergymen, medical men, and members of other professions, besides — 
women of the middle class, who would have found great difficulty 
under other circumstances of having their diseases efficiently 
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attended to. The number admitted in this way during the year 
1890 amounted to 414, of which 226 were treated in the general 
wards, and 188 in the private department. This represents a total 
only of 7 per cent. of the patients treated during the year, and as 
the Charity Commissioners place a limit to the number of paying 
cases, 1b is not at all probable that it will exceed this figure in the 
future. As an instance of the views held by many medical prac- 
titioners with respect to partial payment for benefits received at 
the hospital, I will be pardoned for quoting from a letter in my 
possession from a well known general practitioner in the north-east 
of London, who has watched its operation. He says, “the system 
“adopted in your out-patient department in regard to payment 
“‘ does a three-fold good, it elevates the people, pelea: the hospital, 
“and benefits indirectly the general practitioner, I have found 
“ too, very great convenience Bad, advantage in being able to send 
‘‘ yatients into your paying wards. ‘There is a lashed class to whom 
*‘ they are an inestimable boon.” Another eaten! man, a teacher 
in a medical school, and living in chambers, writes me after a 
sojourn of six weeks in hospital, “the comfort and kindness which 
“T received at Guy’s were priceless, and I shall continue to be 
“‘ orateful to the fortune which led me to Bright’s (private) ward 
“when I really felt that I was beaten, with no harbour to run to 
“ for shelter.” But there is no use of further piling Ossa upon 
Pelion to prove the manifest advantage of the pay system when 
viewed from the standpoint of public expediency. There is another 
aspect of the case which appeals more directly to the minds of 
hospital authorities who desire to keep their establishments in full 
working order. It is no uncommon thing to find in the public 
press statements to the effect that in one hospital or another beds 
are closed for want of funds. If it were at all possible to remedy 
the defect, however partially, by admitting a limited number of 
paying patients, as is done on an extensive scale and with great, 
advantage at the London Fever Hospital, it would be an immense 
boon to the management, by enabling it to receive a larger number 
of free cases, and thus help to occupy the vacant wards. 

The organisation and administration of a hospital, taking every 
thing into consideration, are permanent factors.in relation to the 
expenditure of the establishment, whereas the bare cost of. the 
maintenance of the patients, confining it to food and physic only, 
is a fluctuating quantity influenced by numbers, and in many 
hospitals costs less than a fourth or a fifth part of the total expendi- 
ture. Thus a patient paying, say, 1/. 1s. per week, although the 
amount barely covers the establishment charges, is yet sufficient to 
maintain himself and a couple of others as far as simple mainten- 
ance is concerned, the plant or machinery for a larger outlay 
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remaining in continuous operation. It may be assumed that it 
was not the intention of the original founders, or of the bulk of 
the present supporters of hospitals, that their charitable work 
should become a source of profit. But if it can be shown that by 
the adoption of a co-operative system such as I have sketched ont, 
the authorities are able still further to develop the resources of 
their separate establishments, meeting at the same time an ac- 
knowledged, if not a pressing want, it is surely their duty as well 
as their interest to promote it. There are not wanting signs to 
show that the co-operative system with regard to medical charities 
is being slowly but surely developed. The statistics published for 
the use of the Council of the Hospital Sunday Fund for the past 
year, indicate that a sum of 34,063/. was collected in the hospitals. 
alone, which obtained grants from the Fund, to which must be © 
added the revenue derived from a similar source at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and the moneys paid by patients and their friends to 
various convalescent homes. The total amount realised in this 
way was 48,708/.,a sum which considerably exceeds the annual 
revenue of the Fund itself, and which is notably on the increase. 

I have already referred to the absence of uniformity in the 
enumeration of out-patients as a chief cause of discrepancy in 
tabulating and comparing the returns of one hospital with another, 
and it is well that we should understand the general principles on 
which this department is mainly conducted. In all large hospitals 
there is a class which ranks in the category of regular out-patients, 
that is to say, by virtue of their ailments, as well as on the recom- 
mendation of benefactors or others interested, they are furnished 
with cards and prescription papers enabling them to attend for 
limited periods, ranging from a fortnight to two, three or more 
months, at varying intervals, but generally once a week. These it 
is estimated form in the leading hospitals from a fourth or fifth 
part to a half of the whole, and are weeded out from the mass in 
order that their complaints may be attended to by the regular 
visiting staff. It often happens that when their appointed term of 
attendance is exhausted they appeal for a renewal of their cards, 
and, if granted, the practice in most hospitals is to enumerate 
them as new patients. It is often estimated that although an out- 
patient is permitted to attend weekly for a lengthened period, his 
average attendances do not amount to more than three; still, many 
disappear after the first visit, while others may continue for years, 
with renewed cards, under the same medical officer. Along with 
the regulars, every general hospital has its out-patient work enor- 
mously increased by a multifarious accession of numbers which 
have been already referred to, and to whom, by common consent, 
the term casual is applied. The casuals, or casualties, are not 
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bound by the restrictions as to appointed days and hours which 
govern the others, but come dropping in at any time of the 
day or even of the night to have their wants supplied, and 
they appear to grow in numerical proportion with the facilities 
afforded them by the hospital. They consist mainly of minor 
accidents from a cut finger to a broken rib, but in addition to 
those who have sustained some, for the most part trivial, injury, 
there is also a fair assortment of what are usually called medical 
cases, people who have not been fortunate enough to secure access 
to the ordinary out-patient room, persons desirous of gaining 
admission to the wards, and others seeking relief for a temporary 
ailment. If at all of a serious character these people are requested 
either to return on an appointed day and hour, or, if very ill, they 
may be taken into the hospital; but the vast majority disappear 
after they have had their wants attended to, their average attend- 
ance being about twice. In most hospitals where facilities exist 
. for the treatment of casualties, it is found absolutely necessary to 
enlarge the accommodation for the purpose periodically. Here 
repression and limitation are out of the question, for in poor and 
populous neighbourhoods the lower classes look upon the relief they 
are in the habit of obtaining at the hospital surgery as their 
birthright. | | 

In towns and cities out of London, and especially in the north, 
when an accident of a trivial character occurs, the impulse of the 
injured person or the bystander is to fly to the nearest chemist’s 
shop, or, if a doctor is resident in the neighbourhood and has an 
open surgery, the probability is he would be taken there; but in 
London most people rush to the hospital if it is at all within 
reasonable distance. It is in this way that out-patients get multi- 
plied, and it is highly probable that in numerous instances where 
the casual has to return to have his wounds seen to, his name is 
Inserted afresh as a new patient, and a very erroneous impression 
conveyed as to the extent of the numbers to which relief is given. 
Notwithstanding this view, I believe there is a very general desire 
on the part of those to whom the management of hospitals is 
entrusted, to repress if possible the facilities for out-patient 
advice, especially in this casual department, if it could be done 
without hardship to the applicants. There was a time when more 
rigid restrictions were in force than are common now, when the 
duty of turning people away who were not considered suitable fell 
to the lot of the gate porter, who told them the days and hours at 
which they might attend; but the porter, not being infallible in 
his diagnosis, occasionally got into trouble. The responsible duty 
is now generally assigned to the resident medical staff of the 
hospital, and the task is sometimes not an easy one. To argue 
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with a man, and especially with a woman, that there is lttle the 
matter with them might be thought injudicious, and to advise 
them to return at a more convenient occasion requires more time 
and resolution than writing out a prescription or administering a 
placebo. The desire is complied with without much demur about 
the patient’s ability to pay his own doctor, or the inculcation of a 
moral lesson on the advantages of thrift, self-reliance, or the pro- 
priety of becoming a member of a provident dispensary. 

As a remedy for vicarious and indiscriminate medical relief, 
none has met with such general favour, on the part of those who 
have the moral as well as the physical wellbeing of the working 
classes at heart, as the provident dispensary system so long ad- 
vocated by the late Sir Charles Trevelyan, by Mr. Bousfield, and 
many others. It has been successfully worked in many towns 
and cities, especially in the north, and in the metropolis it is said to 
be gaining ground, though very slowly, among a thoughtful class 
of workpeople who have been induced to join the association. Its 
supporters aver they are sadly hampered in their efforts to diffuse 
the self-insurance principle among the poor, and we can well believe 
them, by the migratory character of the population, by the free 
dispensary, and by the out-patient departments of general and 
special hospitals. Mr. Bousfield, the chairman of the association 
which has developed this work, says that 15 of these dispensaries 
have been founded in different parts of London since 1852, and that 
last year 25,000 persons, representing 7,762 families, were entitled 
to relief from them, tke income for the sale of cards, to members 
amounting to 3,066/. This is not encouraging from a metropolitan 
point of view, and does not contrast well with the income derived 
from other dispensaries of a more or less provident character, notified 
in the statistics of the Hospital Sunday Fund; but it is slightly 
on the increase, and it has certainly the good wishes of all who 
look upon it as a scheme for benefiting the sick poor. As stated by — 
the council of the association, one of its main objects was to relieve 
the hospitals of a large portion of their out-patients, and more 
recently a desire has been expressed on the part of the committee 
that branches of these provident dispensaries should be affiliated 
in some manner with the local hospitals for the purpose of enabling 
the patients to have consultative advice. This is really one of the 
main uses of the out-patient system at all hospitals, and is specially 
applicable to the special departments where patients are daily sent 
by outside practitioners for further advice, and it is not at all 
probable that members of provident dispensaries would be debarred 
a similar privilege. It frequently happens too that dispensary 
patients suffering from serious illness are despatched by their 
medical attendants to the hospital for in-door treatment, as it is 
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difficult, if not impossible, to furnish them with the necessary 
nursing attendance at home; and should provident dispensaries 
become more general, the authorities of the existing hospitals 
would no doubt desire to aid them in a similar way, although not 
to the exclusion of other patients of an equally urgent character. 
Then, again, the mapping out of the metropolis into territorial 
districts, with an attempt to limit applicants for relief to the nearest 
hospital, would hardly meet the requirements either of the medical 
staff or of the patients themselves. Both in and out-patients 
natura!ly turn to the nearest hospital when they desire advice and 
treatment, but every hospital of long standing has a reputation and 
traditions of its own which attract people from all parts to partici- 
pate in its benefits. If associated with a medical school, its former 
students, now in practice in distant suburbs and various parts of 
the country, seldom lose touch with their alma mater, frequently 
communicating with their old teachers when they have perplexing 
cases to deal with, and which they would wish to be treated in the 
hospital. These facts, combined with the necessity for repression 
so often referred to, renders the task of selection very difficult, and 
often unintelligible to the patients themselves as well as to the 
people recommending them, the frequent rejections, no doubt, 
originating the idea in the popular mind that it is only the 
‘““interesting’’ cases from a medical point of view that are now 
admitted to hospitals. This is true in a certain sense, Inasmuch 
as the clinical interest involves as much the probability of the 
patient receiving benefit by a special line of treatment, medical or 
surgical, as it does a question of medical instruction. 

Again, since governors’ letters and other recommendations have 
been in a measure abandoned at the large general hospitals, patients 
are now mainly admitted on their various degrees of urgency, and 
in proportion to the vacant beds at the disposal of the examining 
officer. They are sometimes received in a semi-moribund con- 

dition, more often when their existence cannot be protracted over 
a few days, facts which tell so much on the mortality as to occa- 
sion an opinion, not shared by everyone, that the hospital which 
is doing most good is that which has the highest death-rate, since 
it receives the most urgently ill. Death-rate is a most fallacious 
guide in testing the condition of a hospital, whether in a sanitary 
or purely medical sense, and should never be made use of for the 
purposes of comparison without taking into account every circum- 
stance connected with the nature and conditions of the ailments 
treated. The London hospitals associated with medical schools show 
much uniformity in this respect, the number of surgical beds being 
usually in excess of the medical, and the mortality seldom averaging 
more than 10 per cent. of the cases treated to a termination. 

U2 
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In connection with the development of the provident tenet as 
regards hospital treatment, it would be unfair to pass over in 
silence the landable attempt which is being made in the east of 
London, mainly through the efferts of Sir Edmund Currie, to 
engraft the principle on what to all intents is a new hospital, ‘‘ The 
‘“‘ Metropolitan” in Kingsland Road. Here patients may be treated 
either in the out-patient section, or if necessary at their own 
homes, or in the hospital itself, by the payment:of small monthly 
contributions during health and sickness. The experience of the 
system’s working (which is an entire departure from that pursued 
everywhere else), although not by any means a success from a 
financial point of view, proves, I believe, the possibility of and the 
advantages which must accrue from its introduction into all future 
establishments founded for the benefit of the industrial classes, 
At the same time the obstacles in the way of a development of 
self and family insurance against sickness, on account of the time 
honoured practice of other and larger institutions, combined with 
the migratory character of the working population, are so over- 
powering, that it will be a hard struggle before the principle can 
be accepted by those whom it most concerns. 

Closely allied with the active work of the hospital, general or 
special, unless it is one for incurables, is the period of residence 
allowed to the patients. This has a considerable range in different 
establishments, but usually averages about thirty days; surgical 
cases as a rule having a shorter stay than medical, while the latter 
are attended with three times the mortality of the former. Where 
there is a brisk ingress and egress of patients, as must necessarily 
be the case in a free hospital in a populous neighbourhood, it is 
hardly to be supposed that a mean residence of thirty days, 
although sufficient to restore health, is at all adequate to enable 
the discharged to return to their ordinary occupations. It is here 
that those valuable institutions, convalescent homes, prove of the 
greatest service even to the partially relieved, but they are unfor- 
tunately far too few and difficult of access to the 70,000 or 80,000 
people who pass annually through the hospitals, without counting 
the legion of out-patients, to be universally serviceable. With the 
exception of Mrs. Gladstone’s House at Woodford, for the poor of 
the east end of London, and another at the seaside, maintained by 
a city company, there are absolutely no establishments ‘to which 
men, women, and children can be sent for change of air and scene, 
unless they are paid for. The principle may be right, but com- 
paratively few hospital patients can afford to pay the very moderate 
charges, from 7s. to 12s. per week, required by these establishments, 
especially after a severe illness, which may have been temporary 
ruin to the bread winner. It is right to notice however that two — 
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hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s and St. George’s, have convalescent 
homes of their own, and there is now every prospect that the 
number may be still further increased. Most hospitals have 
samaritan funds attached as part of their constitution, the pro- 
ceeds of which are worthily spent in the maintenance of a few 
convalescents in the country or at the coast, while a part may be 
used for furnishing surgical apparatus and clothing, and one 
hospital has a large fund for supplying out-patients with food. 

Still when everything is done, there must always remain a 
residuary proportion of hospital patients suffering from chronic 
and often incurable maladies, who can hardly claim more than 
partial relief from their hospital sojourn. Asa rule these are not 
considered eligible for convalescent homes, although they some- 
times find access to them, but they are more frequently removed 
to their own homes by their families and friends, and possibly end 
their days in the union infirmary after we have lost sight of them. 
‘Every hospital in self defence is forced from time to time to get 
rid of homeless and friendless patients suffering from hopeless 
disease, by communicating with the local poor law authorities, 
and transferring such to the workhouse or infirmary. The transfer 
iS easier accomplished now than it was.twenty years ago, when 
questions bearing on the law of settlement, and other legal obstacles, 
interfered with this very necessary process. 

The provision made for the sick poor in London by legislative 
authority is very extensive, and greatly exceeds, in fact more than 
doubles, that maintained by voluntary agencies. The figures given 
in the Appendix represent an aggregate of 17,440 beds, of which 
13,747 are in the poor law infirmaries, and 3,693 are maintained 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board for dealing with infectious 
diseases. This does not exhaust the entire number, as in addition 
to the figures given in the table there is a considerable number of 
sick in the sick wards of the workhouse, where the infirmary is not 
separate, and not taken account of in the abstract. 

The sick poor housed in most of these infirmaries and asylums 
possess certain advantages which are denied the inmates of many 
of the hospitals. The majority of the infirmaries have been built 
within the last twenty years, when the sanitary requirements of 
hospitals have been better understood than they were a hundred 
years ago, and they are for the most part situated in the suburbs, 
with a considerable amount of open space around them. Unlike 
the hospitals, the poor law infirmaries are continually utilising most 
of their accommodation, the unoccupied beds only amounting to 
about a tenth, while in the hospitals they number nearly a fourth 
of the total accommodation. It is generally understood that these 
asylums are well officered, and in the larger infirmaries the chief 
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medical officer is furnished with one or more assistants, but in no 
instance are there physicians and surgeons visiting regularly from 
the outside. | . 

The class of ailments which are received into the infirmaries 
and workhouses are, as might be expected, of a more chronic and 
less hopeful character than those one meets with in the general 
hospital, and in the absence of accident cases and special com- 
plaints, they consequently partake more of a medical than of a 
surgical character. The mean residence of the patients being 
protracted indefinitely, and the fact of many hopeless cases being 
admitted, the mortality cannot be much less than 25 per cent. of 
those annually treated to a termination.’ The exclusive character 
and restrictions placed on all poor law establishments in this 
country, have prevented the infirmaries from being employed for 
educational purposes, but there is a strong feeling that the material 
they command should be in some way utilised by medical men 
for the public benefit. It is not easy to see how this could he 
efficiently done unless they were more or less affihated with some 
of the medical schools, and had visiting physicians and surgeons 
attached to them, as well as registrars for recording the more 
important clinical and pathological observations. It is generally 
believed that the appointment of lady visitors as well as medical 
men from the outside acquainted with the general arrangement of 
hospitals, would have a salutary influence in inducing guardians 
to attempt the training of nurses to attend on the sick, for although 
much has been accomplished in improving the nursing in many 
of these establishments, there are very few indeed where any 
serious attempt has been made to rear women for the purpose. 
It is also very generally recognised that so long as sick wards 
form an integral part of the workhouse, it is highly improbable 
that either the medical or the nursing attendance can be made 
satisfactory. In unions in most large towns, the separation is 
being gradually effected with great benefit to the sick, since they 
have usually the advantages of a resident medical man to attend 
them, as well as the services of a few trained nurses. Some rare 
forms of disease and others requiring much operative skill, occa- 
sionally find their way into poor law infirmaries, and become in a 
measure lost as an educational element, but there are other and 
equally prominent reasons why the two systems of charitable and 
poor law relief might be brought into alliance. The probability of 
poor law guardiaus opening up their establishments for scholastic 
purposes is not very great, but it would be an easy matter to bring 
about a union of interests, if the former sanctioned their district 
medical officers to send patients direct to the nearest hospital with 

1 Hospital mortality. 
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a medical school, when their diseases were of an acute or unusual 
type, and instructive from a clinical point of view. There need be 
no loss to the hospital from this course, as it would no doubt be 
indemnified by an arrangement with the local authorities, under- 
taking to pay a reasonable sum for the maintenance of these sick 
people, which need not be more than it would cost to keep them in 
the infirmary. I refer particularly to this phase of semi-charitable 
relief, because it helps to solve a very knotty question, how a really 
poor man or woman may have the advantage of the skill, and be 
treated by consulting physicians or surgeons or specialists, a 
privilege which is now in a measure denied them, and because 
I know from experience it has been helpful alike to the patients 
and to the poor law medical officer. 

The practice which was not uncommon in times rather remote, 
has of recent years greatly fallen into abeyance, chiefly on account 
of the better accommodation provided by the poor law infirmaries, 
and possibly also from a desire on the part of guardians to super- 
vise their own sick people. There are records in the possession 
of some of the older hospitals which show that at the commence- 
ment of the present century, amd in all probability long before 
that, not only were paupers received at the request of guardians 
of neighbouring parishes, but also soldiers and seamen from the 
Royal Navy, the government authorities undertaking to pay 6d. 
a-day for them while in residence, a similar charge being made on 
the parish authorities for the treatment of eis sick. By the 
year 1825 this charge at Guy’s Hospital was increased to gd., at 
which figure it remained till 1866, when it rose to 1s., and about 
ten years ago, in consequence of the increased cost of maintenance, 
it was doubled in amount, and still remains at 2s. a-day. 

With regard to one important section of disease, I think it will 
be universally accepted that one of the greatest boons to the poor, 
as well as to the well-to-do of the 211etropolis, was the establish- 
ment of the Sick Asylums Board, and especially that portion of its 
work which deals with infectious disease. The present generation 
can hardly realise the anxieties and risks which the denizens of 
hospitals had often to undergo in times past, in being brought 
more or less into contact with persons suffering from contagious 
maladies. When an epidemic broke out, the hospital was always 
acknowledged to be the first harbour of refuge for the afflicted, and 
often in the same buildings—I am now speaking of two large 
hospitals I was connected with in the north—we had small pox as 
well as fever wards, and it was not at all an uncommon occurrence 
for patients who had recovered from one disease to be attacked by 
the other. 

London was perhaps a little more fortunate than most large 
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cities, as by the beneficence of former generations it has possessed 
a small pox hospital for one hundred and fifty years, and a fever 
hospital for ninetv years, but in epidemic times these were found 
all too small to cope with the demands on them, and the poor were 
treated in their own homes, or in the workhouses, or in temporary 
structures attached to them. Provision for successive outbreaks 
of cholera was. made in a similar way, the first brunt of the 
invasion falling on the hospital nearest the patient’s residence. 
When, after a time, the necessity of isolation and separation were 
better understood, greater care was manifested in the admission and 
retention of the more infectious class of fevers, and as a rule they 
were not retained in the hospitals unless they had contracted the 
infection there. The Metropolitan Asylums Board, with its 3,700 
beds, limits itself to the reception of the two forms of continued 
fevers, typhus and typhoid, to scarlet fever and small pox, and of 
recent years to persons suffering from diphtheria. It has not yet 
undertaken to grapple with measles, rotheln, or erysipelas, and 
it is doubtful whether it would be justified in doing so, unless 
ona very limited scale. One of the best features of the agency, 
as an undoubted help to hospitals, consists in the rapidity with 
which patients discovered ‘to be suffering from scarlet fever or 
diphtheria, either in the wards or casualty rooms, may be trans- 
ferred to infectious asylums. This is accomplished by a very 
perfect system of horse ambulance, and telephonic communication 
with most of the large hospitals, and the central establishment at 
Norfolk House, and entirely prevents the dangerous delay which 
was formerly experienced when these matters were in the hands of 
the local guardians. Fortunately small pox, in consequence of the 
numerous precautions taken to avert its spreading, has been in a 
measure stamped out in London, whilst scarlet and typhoid fever 
appear to make it their home. With respect to the latter disease, 
which is freely received into all the general hospitals, it is a moot 
question whether, from a sanitary point of view, we are justified 
in so doing. In some of the large provincial hospitals the rules 
are very explicit with regard to the non-admission of this type of 
disease, for which provision is made in the infectious hospitals by 
the municipal authorities, but I have never known any strong 
opinion expressed as to the expediency of forbidding typhoid 
patients to the general metropolitan hospitals, or of treating them 
in the same wards with others not similarly affected. The dangers 
of contiguity are reduced to a minimum, provided the number 
received do not average more than one or two say in a ward of 
20 patients, with ample cubic space and means of ventilation, 
besides adopting the few necessary precautions required in all cases 
of a more or less infectious nature. The instructive advantage © 
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to both students and nurses in watching the course of the disease, 
and of assisting recovery, are also very great, and so long as 
hospitals are to be the training ground for both, it is difficult to 
know how typhoid cases can be dispensed with. 

It is argued also that the probabilities of recovery from typhoid 
are in proportion to the amount of air space free of infective 
products occupied by individual patients, and if there is any truth 
in the theory or practice, it would be a strong point in favour of 
the present system, which aims at limiting the numbers now 
treated in the general hospitals. That the hospitals for infectious 
diseases conduce to this imitation every one must admit who has 
watched their progress since their first establishment, for it would 
have been quite impossible otherwise to have found, through 
successive epidemics, suitable accommodation in the general hos- 
pitals for this class without seriously curtailing their utility for 
other and equally important purposes. 

Intimately associated with the wellbeing of our medical 
charities and their occasional appeals for pecuniary help, is the 
cost at which it may be shown they are severally conducted. It 
is reckoned by the best authorities that the annual resources and 
disbursements for medical relief amount to something like three- 
quarters of a million sterling, probably more, and there is a natural 
desire, especially among contributors, to know whether this money 
has been spent to the greatest advantage. In arriving at anything 
like a fair inference, it is necessary that each establishment 
should be taken on its own imerits. But with every disposition to 
show accuracy of accounts and properly audited balance sheets, we 
have to encounter great difficulty in arriving at a correct estimate 
of the standard cost of permanently occupied beds, which in fact 
is the only safe criterion left us for comparing the economic 
advantages of one establishment with another. This plan has 
been long adopted in the public services and in many hospitals, 
but attempts to introduce it into the accounts of metropolitan 
hospitals are usually frustrated by a fictitious value being placed 
to the credit of out-patients, which as already shown, are 
enumerated by a variety of different methods, in accordance 
with the custom or the caprice of the enumerator. Then again 
new buildings or extensive structural alterations when not appor- 
tioned to a separate account must necessarily be comprised under 
general expenditure. So also rents, rates, taxes, and other burdens 
may fall heavily on some, while others enjoy a comparative 
immunity, and in a few, not many, there are annuities in perpetuity, 
and often interest on loans which go far to swell the cost of 
average maintenance. Keeping these matters or most of them out 
of sight, or rather charging them in the column of extraordinary 
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expenditure, one can readily ascertain the cost per occupied bed, by 
eliminating out-patients altogether, and finding a divisor in the daily 
number resident in the course of the year, a figure which is often 
conspicuous by its absence from many reports. We derive much 
scattered and at the same time trustworthy information on this 
important subject from statistics elicited from the various hospitals — 
participating in the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Funds, also 
trom the facts published by the Charity Organisation Society, and 
especially from Burdett’s “‘ Hospital Annual,” which extends its 
observations to the most important curative institutions through- 
out the country. 

From the various inquiries set on foot, we gather that apart 
from slight fluctuation in the average annual cost of a bed in the 
same institution, there are some scarcely accountable extremes, 
when a comparative analysis is made between one hospital and 
another. Small hospitals are usually thought to be conducted at 
greater expense than large ones; but in perusing the records 
referred to, this result does not always hold good. It is said 
also that hospitals with medical schools attached are more expen- 
sively conducted than those without them, and probably this is 
usually the case; but there appears to be a considerable range in 
average cost even in these establishments, and they are frequently 
exceeded in their expenditure by special hospitals. It is not easy 
to determine always what is, and what is not reasonable expen- 
diture in a hospital; and it is far from my purpose to draw 
invidious distinctions between one hospital and another on account 
of high or low cost. It may be that the more costly give advan- 
tages which the others do not possess, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to prejudge any instance of supposed extravagant adminis- 
tration, without taking into consideration all the circumstances — 
pertaining to the case. Charitably minded peop!e who contribute 
to hospitals do so more readily when they know that the sufferers 
are well housed, well nursed, well fed, and well doctored, and these 
considerations weigh far more strongly than any disposition to 
economise in any one of these various branches of expenditure. 
On the other hand, it would be extremely satisfactory, if by 
general consent the authorities of the various hospitals agreed to 
the adoption of a system of accounts by which the current annual 
outlay could be apportioned, so as to represent the average income 
and expenditure in all departments, and the cost of the main- 
tenance of each individual patient. Something of the kind has 
been rendered imperative by the Council of the Metropolitan — 
Hospital Sunday Fund on its applicants for grants, and another 
though of a totally different complexion, is necessitated by the rules 
of the Saturday Fund. The statistics of the former, which are 
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very valuable in many ways, and point to a good basis for further 
development, endeavour to draw asomewhat arbitrary rule between 
administration and maintenance, and also insist on an estimate of 
expenditure between out and in-patients, which in the very nature 
of things must always be more or less of a doubtful and speculative 
character. In the statistics referred to, the cost of an out-patient 
as given by the hospital authorities is shown to range from gd. to 
248., and it not unfrequently happens that the higher averages 
accord with an equally high average cost for permanently occupied 
beds, a circumstance rendered more significant by the discrepancies 
already referred to in the methods of enumeration of out-patients. 
Mr. Burdett in the ‘‘ Hospital Annual” attempts to meet the 
dithculty by deducting trom the ordinary expenditure 1s. per head 
for out-patients, and the Charity Organisation Society in their 
memorandum to the House of Lords, in making a similar calcula- 
tion, allows ts. 6d. per head, but it is clear, unless for the sake of 
uniformity, these amounts are misleading. It is far better to 
summarise results by dividing the ordinary expenditure without 
any deduction, by the average number of beds occupied, and el m- 
inating cut-patients altcgether, as has been done in the table in 
the Appendix. Ont of fifty-six London hospitals whose expenditure 
Mr. Burdett has taken pains to analyse, on his own basis, not less 
than twenty-one have an expenditure of over 100l. per bed, only two 
of these coming under the category of general hospitals, one of which 
is a general hospital associated with a medical school, and the other 
not so affiliated, while the remainder are special hospitals, some of 
which considerably exceed the amount specified. Of the remaining 
thirty-five, nine, comprising four general and five special hospitals, 
ranged from 80/. to 100/.; twenty from 60/. to 80/., and six from 
50/. to 60. per occupied bed. Apart from the above group of fifty- 
six, thirty other hospitals whose expenditure is analysed did not 
reach 50/. a bed, the lowest on the list being a special hospital of 
acknowledged merit, where the average cost is seldom seen to exceed 
32/. a bed. As we might expect, expenditure has a tendency to 
diminish in proportion, some might say, with the distance from 
London. Of sixty-six provincial hospitals only one has an expen- 
diture over 100/., and two between 8o/. and 1ool., all being general 
hospitals. Nine have an average cost between 60l. and 80/.; twenty- 
nine over 50/., aud twenty-five between 40/. and sol. per occupied 
bed. They manage these hospital matters much more economically 
in Scotland and Ireland. Out of seventeen Scotch hospitals whose 
expenditure is analysed in the Annual, none have an expenditure 
over 70/. a bed, 2 range between 60/. and 7o/., and two between 
50/. and 60/., while of the remaining thirteen, ten average between 
40/. and 5o0/., and three are under 4o/. a bed. 
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The Irish hospitals appear to be marked by a considerably 
wider range of expenditure than the Scotch, for out of sixteen 
institutions, one, a county hospital, treated its patients at a cost of 
over 100/. a bed, although details are not forthcoming, while three 
are entered at a cost from between 20/. and 30l.; of the others, 
one is represented as costing over 8ol., a special hospital, four over 
50/., four between 40]. and 5o0/., and three between 30l. and 40l. 
a bed. 

It is not easy to account for these great discrepancies in 
individual cost in hospital administration, and one cannot help 
feeling that if anything of a similar kind occurred in the public or 
local government service, it would be made the subject of anxious 
inquiry, with a view to explanation and possible remedy. There 
is a certain control by the State over the Dublin hospitals, which 
besides being exempt from taxation, which all hospitals are in 
Ireland, receive an annual grant from the government, on account 
of which they have to submit to periodical inspection and criticism, 
and they are certainly conducted at a small average cost in com- 
parison with similar establishments in England. As it is not at 
all probable that a similar bounty will be extended to London 
hospitals, it is equally improbable that the hospital authorities 
will be induced to forego their independence and invite any out- 
side jurisdiction to control their affairs. | 

In one respect the majority of the London general hospitals, 
and these the largest, differ essentially from those in other parts ot 
the kingdom, in comprising within their territorial limits all the 
adjuncts necessary for a complete medical education, which in 
cities of less importance are divided between the universities or 
other collegiate establishments and the local hospitals. 

It is reasonable to suppose that had their promoters foreseen 
that this would be the future purpose of these establishments, 
they would have taken care to secure the object by incorporating 
it with their original charter, and by providing adequate space for 
it in juxtaposition to the hospital. That the aim was not only 
legitimate, but of paramount necessity, is shown by the history of 
these establishments, which, from small beginnings, occasioned by 
a thirst for practical knowledge on the part of outside practitioners 
and apprentices, became, in the absence of teaching colleges or 
universities, regular schools of medical instruction, in which all 
brancbes of the art were taught. By the alliance the hospitals — 
gained largely their importance and reputation, not alone as 
curative institutions, but also as places where medical research 
could be conducted with profit and advantage. The healthy rivalry 
engendered by a multiplicity of clinical hospitals has also had its 
effect in securing the services of the élile of the medical profession : 
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to attend the sick, while the scholastic department has provided 
an abundance of unpaid assistance in the shape of dressers and 
subordinate medical officers to attend to minor details of treatment. 
Nearly all the advances made in medicine and surgery have either had 
their origin in hospitals, or have had their efficacy confirmed there 
before coming into general use, an aspect of the question which is 
apt to be lost sight of in connection with the claims of these 
charities for voluntary assistance. Now that an entirely fresh 
impulse has been given to the study of the etiology and prevention 
of diseases, both in a physiological and pathological sense. it is not 
too much to hope that, following the example of other countries, 
the Government may be induced to establish a central institute in 
London in connection with the great hospitals for the prosecution 
of these inquiries. Whether or not, the credit, as well as the 
responsibility of combating disease and prolonging life, must in 
the future, as in the past, rest mainly with these establishments. 
It is often said, and with a certain amount of truth, that our 
medical charities fail when they are most wanted, thus necessitating 
the intervention of government agencies to relieve the strain of 
voluntary help. We have shown how this may be the case in the 
event of people being discharged from hospitals before they are 
well enough to return to their ordinary employment, and in the 
rejection of others, suffermg from hopeless disease, for which 
ample provision is now afforded in the union infirmaries. A 
refuge has also been’ found for most of the infectious disorders, 
although difficulties occur from time to time with regard to 
measles, which occasionally assumes a malignant type, and is a 
disease not admissible either into the voluntary or rate-supported 
hospitals, and must consequently be treated often in poor and 
insanitary surroundings. Such is also the case, although to a 
less marked extent, with regard to the disease termed erysipelas, 
which, if a general hospital must be kept free from septic 
infection, should have no place in its wards. People who are 
moderately well off can have their relatives admitted by pay- 
ment to the London Fever Hospital, but this privilege does not 
extend to cases of diphtheria, for which ample provision is made 
in the infectious asylums and more sparingly in the general 
hospitals, but there is certainly a want felt in the absence of 
paying accommodation for this often inveterate form of disease. 
Doubtful cases of mental alienation with or without some physical 
malady frequently find their way into the wards of general hos- 
pitals, and are often difficult to deal with, although when the 
mental affection is pronounced there is now as a rule little trouble 
in getting the union authorities to dispose of them. Perhaps no 
class is so badly provided for as those subject to attacks of delirium 
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tremens, who, unless they have attempted self destruction or have 
met with serious injury, are as a rule not admissible to the general 
hospitals. Occurring in private life they prove a source of terror 
and danger to friends and relatives, and it is much to be regretted 
that some provision is not made by legislative authority for their 
temporary detention in buildings other than the parish workhouses, 
to which the majority of cee cases are sent after being rejected 
at the hospitals. 

Hospitals, like most public institutions, have their grievances 
to contend with, and not the least of these arises by virtue of 
their situation in or near crowded thoroughfares, where they 
cannot escape from the noise and tumult incidental to London 
life, which is especially accentuated in the case of the sick, who 
above all others require quietude and repose. The passage of 
vehicles, from a cab to a traction engine,-during the day and part 
of the night disturbs the doctor as well as the patient, and, 
circumstanced as we are, must be borne with, although it is but 
fair to state that the local authorities when appealed to, do their 
best to mitigate the evil by supplanting the granite roadways 
round the hospital with wood or asphalte. But the disturbance 
from vehicular traffic is trifling when compared with the noises, 
especially at night, occasioned by fife and drum and brass bands, 
interspersed with the brawls of men and women, who make night 
hideous with their discord, and whose language as a rule is 
particularly objectronable to sick people. For these and similar 
annoyances there appears to be no redress, as the police .are 
powerless to check it so long as the offenders keep moving on. 
As summer comes round, and it is necessary to have the ward 
windows open at night, the grievance becomes more acute, as one 
may judge from the annual appeals made to the daily press by 
sufferers who find some satisfaction in airing their afflictions to a 
sympathetic public unable to suggest a remedy. It is said that 
the nuisance complained of would not be tolerated in continental 
cities and towns, and if such is the case we must continue to pay 
dearly for our personal liberties. 

Medical charities, like others, suffer from legal restrictions. 
They are precluded from receiving gifts of landed property by the 
law of mortmain, and there can be no doubt that in consequence 
of the law many hospitals have been deprived of bequests which 
would otherwise have advanced their usefulness. Attempts have 
been made and are still being actively organised to remove this 
enactment from the statute book; and as everyone acknowledges 
that all facilities should be given to the charitable with respect to 
their testamentary dispositions, it is highly desirable that the 
difficulties and perplexities often occasioned by the statutes in” 
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question should be amended, at all events in favour of medical 
charities. 

There is yet another grievance from which medical charities 
suffer, and all the more acutely from its, being of modern growth. 
It is well known that by the provisions of the poor law of 
Queen Elizabeth all charities were exempt from local taxation, 
and most people are under the impression that they still enjoy this 
immunity. This is not the case however, for by an unfortunate 
decision of the House of Lords in the year 1866, local authorities 
in various places, mainly in the south of England, began to 
exercise what was afterwards considered to be their legal right to 
impose taxation on charities in accordance with a true or factitious 
value of the premises they occupied. The history of this change 
of procedure on the part of parochial and other assessing authorities 
is peculiar, and contains within itself sufficient evidence to warrant 
the hope that if the entire circumstances connected with the new 
interpretation of the law were brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, there is every probability that an exemption which had 
existed for a pericd of two hundred and sixty years would be 
restored. It is hardly conceivable that institutions established for 
the relief and maintenance of the sick poor, should bear the 
national burdens for a similar purpose outside their jurisdiction. 

It is also strange that the case which has brought about the 
legal decision so adverse to the hospitals should have had no con- 
nection with a charitable trust, but was essentially of a municipal 
character, originating with the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
declining to pay rates, on the ground that they were rendering 
public service to the: community in a similar way to bie 
charities, which had always enjoyed the privilege of exemption 
from public rating. After repeated decisions in favour of this 
view, the case was enally decided against the Board. but no opinion 
was ever given either for or against the rating of public charities, 
although the decision has acted as a precedent for taxing all 
Piciies unless they had been made specially exempt by Act of 
Parliament. The incidence of the tax is peculiar, and in no part 
of the kingdom has its anomalous and inequitable character been 
so marked as within the metropolitan area, where from some rause 
or other the rental value of the different hospitals and adjacent 
grounds has been fixed from time to time in a manner that no 
one can fully comprehend. The rates increase with successive 
valuations, as do other burdens, and there is a very general feeling 
that the inequalities so palpable ought to be redressed, or, peter 
still, that the impost should be abolished altogether. The intro- 
OBS of a short Bill in Parliament for this purpose has often 
been talked of, and judging from the opinion so universally 
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expressed in favour of the restoration of the exemption, there is 


every reason to believe it would meet with acceptance by the 


legislature. 

In concluding these remarks on a subject which is of perennial 
interest, it is very difficult to divest our minds of. what almost 
amounts to a conviction, that much more might be done with 
the means at our disposal, if the charity so vicariously dispensed 
was organised so as to insure its conferring on its recipients the 


largest amount of good with the smallest modicum of evil. To 


accomplish this without giving offence to vested and individual 


interests, not less than to the voluntary impulse which is the 


mainspring of all charity, is the complex problem of the day. 
That it is very difficult of solution, all who have thoughtfully 
considered the subject are willing to admit, but that an earnest 
attempt to deal with the matter in its collective capacity should 
be made vannot be denied, and there are not wanting many signs 
and suggestions by which the desideratum may be approached. 
Dr. Mouat in his recent presidential address has sketched out 
a scheme for the organisation of a central board to regulate, 
control, and supervise the medical charities of. the metropolis, 
and few who have studied the subject in a liberal and philan- 
thropic sense can fail to discern that such a board, with the 
full confidence of the contributors, would prove of immense 
service in collecting stutistics bearing on the medical and social 
economy of our hospitals, and valuable for reference and com- 
parison. That there is no lack of information to be obtained may 
be judged by the annual reports of most institutions; but ail agree 
that from a want of uniformity in the collaboration of details they 
are practically useless for purposes of comparison, and equally so 
for collective investigation. The information elicited by the council 
of the Hospital Sunday Fund, and in a less degree by the Satur- 
day Fund from those institutions seeking for aid, prove how a 
uniformity of returns may be assured where a substantial benefit 
is to be gained; and there is no reason why, in the interests of 
the community at large, these bodies should not amalgamate so 


far as to place their accounts on a similar basis with respect to 


the information they respectively desire. The addition of a few 
queries to their schedule of inquiry, bearing on the annual mor- 
tality, sanitary condition, the character of infectious diseases 
which may have been admitted, or may have had their origin in 
the hospital, along with other matters of like importance to the 
health of the establishments, would prove of great value when 
properly arranged and tabulated. Then again with respect to the 
economic working of the hospitals, if would hardly be necessary to 


insist on a uniform system of book keeping, as is frequently done, 
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if the returns called for were sufficient to meet all reasonable 
requirements with regard to the various items of income and 
expenditure, discriminating in the latter case between the outlay 
for patients and that for the maintenance of the establishment. 
The associations referred to are possessed of the requisite machinery 
for undertaking this responsible duty. They each have their 
assured income, coupled with power of distribution, and as there is 
every prospect of the increment being annually added to, it appears 
hardly possible to name any other central authority which would be 
more conveniently applicable for eliciting the necessary statistics. 
The suggestion of an alliance between two associations working 
for the same object on similar though not on parallel lines, need 
not affect the autonomy of either body, especially with regard to 
their systems of awards, which are made ostensibly on the needs 
and merits of the various institutions expecting to be benefited, 
but as a rule are interpreted from very different points of view. 
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I.— Table showing the Number of Beds in each Poor Law Infirmary tn the 
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Metropolis, and in each Hospital under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Poor Law Infirmaries. | Number of Beds. 
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Hospitals under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Number of Beds. 
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415 
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402 
462 
480 
350 
880 


3,693 


In cases marked * the number given is approximate, as the accommodation 


of the infirmary is not fixed separate from the workhouse. 


There is a considerable number of sick in the sick wards of workhouses not 


referred to in the above returns. 
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Statistics prepared for the Council of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund from 
formation supplied from the various Institutions participating in Grants from the 


und. 


tables show the amount of Accommodation and Average Number of Beds Occupied during 
2 Year 1889; also the Cost per Occupied Bed calculated on the Gross Annual Expenditure, 


Name of Iospital or Institution. 
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Hospital for Women, S.W. oo... 
al for Women, Soho Square, W. ............ 
nor Hospital for Women and Children, 
ccc cecsccstdosensvecsooseres } 








Number 


of 


Beds. 


80 


132 
60 
66 
14 





ken on an Average of Three Years, excluding Investment of Legacies, Transfer of Stock, 
., and disregarding the Number and Cost of Out-patients, | 


FE SS SS SSCS TS SEY SS EE OP I TY EET OT 


ase Number of 

Number off Patients last Year. } 
Beds | (eee 

Occupied ‘| Out, and 


: Average 
verac ca 
Average Annual 


Annual |! Cost per 
Expendi- | Occu- 


Dail fale pied 
last Year In. Rea a Bed. 
. £ £ 

143 1,948 | 21,432 | 14,255 | 100 
2 366 3,862 2,600 93 
105 1199} 23,326 1 39,008 8g 
61 861] £5,563 | 4,790 79 
418 5,385 | 40,014 | 34,262 82 
13 232 Zp 2e 842 65 
163 2,189-)6 19,592 4° 20,005. “F122 
622 8,503 | 109,839 | 56,714 gL 
47 489 9,482 | 4,857 93 
20 226) 11,781 | 3,319 | 166 
39 537 | 13,906-| 3,473 89 
a 745 | 12,057 | 3,064 83 
Lae 2,019 | 24,374 | 10,618 80 
316 $4,029 | 26,459 -] 27,662 | 88 
47 96 — | 1,574 33 
ois 3,451 | 27,265 | 21,195 84 
186 2,401 6,914 | 11,707 63 
254 2,948 | 38,830 | 26,394 | tog 
59 801 7,559 — 38,962 67 
179 8,007 | 41,273 | 19,706 | L10 
87 1,283 | 21,980 5,638 64 
175 2,572 | 25,031 § 14,117 Sr 
109 962 | 14,847 | 10,103 93 
275 1,669 | 13,845 | 25,839 93 
45 348 2,898 4,546 | tor 
4t 4.07 5,609 BATE VATE 
It 759 — 9,745 88 
39 4.04; 3,504 f{ 3,488 89 
49 632 | 4,896 | 7,009 | 163 
rT 103 PAG ed 1,062 97 
22, 265 | 4,068 § 2,041 93 


















en entered as 1. 





te.—Fractions of 17. under 10s. have been disregarded in the above entries; 10s. or aboye 
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Il.—Statisties prepared for the Council of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund— C 







Number of 








Number Nanherar Patients last Year. | Average | 4 
Name of Hospital or Institution. of Geena Rey Real Ca 
aes ] ae In. Mia- ture. | 
: wifery. 
a ee ee 
| 
SprcraL Hosprrars—contd. £ 
Royal Hospital for Children and Women x i : 
Lambeth ....ccecssscceecssscesnetsesenee erenasenscenrseses a | ae 354°) rh ath ag 
Samaritan Free Hospital, Lower Seymour 
Street, W. ‘ot KA ee te ¥ 5° eh 53053 5,208 
Cancer Hospital, Brompton, 8.W. .-.---1-- | 105 80 679 | 1,099 | 8,643 
London Fever Hospital, Islington, N. .........-. 220 54 538 — 8,884 
Gordon Hospital for Fistula Vauxhall rn t 
Bridge Road ......:ss:seseesees de eS teanvances i} 9 aoa 5°5 si 
St. Mark’s Hospital for Fistula, City Road, 34, - 286 8<6 | 2,148 
5 6 SRI Der Anespetioe (Mies 8 Te atl ; 
National Hospital for the Diseases of the =e 
Heart and Paralysis, Soho Square ............ a3 Ls 114°] 2,168) | 2,088 
Female Lock Hospital, Harrow Road, W......... 135 | 96 721 — 3,806 
Male Lock Hospital, Soho, W. ..... eh a ee 20 14 251 | 3,434 | 1,859 
Hospital for Epilepsy, Paralysis, and other a 
Diseases of the Nervous System, Regent’s 25 22 94. 4751 | 2,330 | Ie 
Park  ....--cccscscecesssscccccssrsssrsececconecsssesenseeosersoes : 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 2 
Eepilapeee Wie Se eee i ane 175 | 148 | 747 | 3,655 | 10,220 
West End Hospital for Diseases of the PS 
Nervous System, W. ....csececseseeceersessteteeeees ae 9 a 985 | Lee ee 
Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Gray’s 
Tnn Road, W.C...-csceccccesecececeseeetesreeseneseersenees i. 4 155 | 8,014 | L142 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moor- | 
ficldé, FE. Ctc ee oe 100 | 96 - {2,887 | 26,865 ola 
Royal South London Ophthalmic Hospital, 4: , 
St. George’s Circus, S. Be ...eessccecseeeetere: } (Rebu ilding) 19 | 6,323 | 4,180 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, ‘ eee 
Charing Cross, W.-C. .--.scessescesetees serercerees an a2 323 | 7,956 | 1,814 tia 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone | jie 
Road, W. cas Wirt: ee | ci 4 63 | 2,296 | 595 | ™ 
City Orthopedic Hospital, Hatton Garden, b F 
Orthopedic Hopital, Hatton Garden.) 9 | 1g | 340] asso | 1460 1 
National Orthopedic Hospital, Great Port-|} 9; r j{¢. 
land Street, W. ..-...:c-csceer-see MB Sind cms: = 3t hee 827 | oka ote 
Royal Orthopedic Hospital, Oxford Street, W.| 50 | 50 129 | 1,176 | 2,100 ie 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin Stamford Bm 3 
Best BAe ee eee ys die | < 17) 5.873 | 9S 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, | | . 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.  cessscesesseeeeereeees ek 13 230 | 6,257 1943 
Royal Ear Hospital, Frith Street, W. ......-...- a 4 102. 725765 695 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, Golden ; 
Square, We eeccesecscsesecssesresseseneeteneesesteneseseenees | le a 419 | 6,593 | 2,688 
London Homeopathic Hospital, Great | av 
Dense Bireee, WOO): enna. 94 ema 711 | 9,486 | 4,881 
London Temperance Hospital, Hampstead - a 
Road, NW. eins : cary 2) Se at 7 57 735 | 2,873 | 5,207 | 
Dental Hospital of London, Leicester a 
Square, W.C. cscsscssecnsescrsssecsssearessnesnrenneteneeees } S = — | 34400 | 1,683 t 
National Dental Hospital, Great Portland 843 
Street, Wo. ccccsccessecsserseescersenersseersenssesesesnsnars a. CH as! 23,159 "i 
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Statistics prepared for the Council of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund—Contd. 









Number of 

















Average E a d Average 
Number| Number of] Patients last Year. re a Annual 
Name of Hospital or Institution. of 0 apie a SF ey yee: 
Bed Daily Out, and Pe ied 
Bris ‘Mlrgetde In. Mid- ture. Bea 
: wifery : 
CHILDREN’s HosPIrats. £ £ 
Beg piel for Hip Disease war 81 81 140 tos | 2,659 = 
ve Hospital for Children ...........cc. 23 17 220 | 2,555 | 1,469 87 
> Hospital for Incurable Children ........ 24 24 35 1,418 59 
ondon Hospital for Children, Shadwell | 102 78 1,074 | 18,218 ]| 6,757 | 86 
a Hospital fur Sick Children, Southwark| 60 52 608 | 5,520 | 5,438 | 10 5 
for Incurable Children, Muida Vale ....) 30 29 ae 1,347 | 46 
Sick Children, Sydenham ............00. 45 40 277 | 1,649 | 1,428 36 
: for Sick Children, Great Ormond 181 oa 928 | 18,896 | 11,103 no 
Betas ore eS) os ay | sat | sasso | 00 | a0 
gton Green Hospital for Children ....... 27 23 400 | 10,789 | 2,277 99 
Bete iltren, Kings Bowl, 1) go | 35 [s303| uqaer | 5,000. | 6 
MESVON ORK on... .nscscennscveacaseseoaes: 17 16 32 — 1,001 61 
Ly1ne-1n Hospirats. 
Lying-in Hospital, Endell Street, W.C.| 16 8 148 6co | 1,568 — 
ee Fors oy ss fa | aaa say | aan: | — 
| Lying-in Hospital, Lambeth, S.E. ....| 24. 21 484 |} 1,091 | 3,047 —_ 
\ ee Lying-in Hospital, Mary- 56 se ol eee Bees a 
RES ee 
CONVALESCENT Homes. | 
olitan Convalescent Institution be ® a oe 
MER TTIGR oo o5.o, occ ccneccccncccncen ccerase _f | 500 ee =a hing a *poe | Sf 
j erat Home, Bexhill-on- Lo Pi 1,152 a. 2.695 | 39 
ts’ Convalescent Hospital, Eastbourne | 300 243 3,954 _ 5,646 23 
d Cottage Convalescent Home for = * 
ESE eee . 4 mt —~ a4 = 
adstone’s Convalescent Home, Woodford| 92 53 915 — 1,401 
il Convalescent Home .........ceeceeeeeees 35 24. 259 | . 1,221 673 z 
eet Home, Bournemouth ....| 33 15 194 — 1,512 | | foe 
College Hospital Convalescent Home . jets 
el Hempstead | ae 40 ni 393 “hi 1,869 | 75 
‘a Convalescent Home, Reigate ....... 28 21 310 — 627 | 30 
dfarshman’s London and Brighton Sos. - ‘eae 
ile Convalescent Home.............. ieee 134 aa aaa Ty eda 
ardell C e | 
ee ome Yl wo fae Pn | — fos |g 
Ho > | 
MH as | ag | 450) — | ovo | az 
s Frederica’s C lescent H ee, 
Bennet] 7 | 5 | 88) — | 678 J ass 
n’s Convalescent Home, Ramsgate........ 36 7 1 560 | 80 
rew 8 Convalescent Hospital, Clewer ...| 85 75 717 oo 3,258 | 43 
o> Home, Folkestone | 100 95 |1,540}) — 3,216% Po s4 
nabas’ Convalescent Home, Ramsgate | 34 9 140 — 335 | 37 
: 
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Number of 
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Il.—Statistics prepared for the Council of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund— Cor 





Number Rec Patients last Year. | Average 
y i an ic Bed ' Annual 
Name of Hospital or Institution. of Oceupied Onin Expendi- 
Beds. cee In. Mid- ture. 
: wifery. 
ConvALEScENT HomEs—contd. £ 
Convalescent Home for Poor Children, 6 9 ile 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea .......ccsccseerce eesnseeeeeseees ie ae ae Sat 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Convalescent Home, . 

Paddin ston. es ol cadiae Cone ocote oaeeety at er nemena sua Ps 4 Me oe 
Seat Convalescent Home, Westgate- 28 ty 281 ‘al 643 
Seaside Convalescent Hospital, Seaford ............ 75 ea 751 — 3,658 

CortaGEe HosPIrats. 
Beckenham Cottage Hospital .......cccseeeseseeree 13 7 67 — 559 
Blackheath and Charlton Cottage Hospital ....) 21 9 114 540 813 
ee a Sidcup, and Cray Valley Cottage \ 13 4 "1 at 552 
OSPital .......scecceceeecsececceecseneonevsseeesenseseserees 
Eltham Cottage Hospital ....:.ccsssccsssesnssonedeestooct LOG 78 — 318 
Enfield POD Ret cs aieonspaisna ds Meecaectravine 11 4 39 — -289 
Epsom and Ewell Cottage Hospital .........4.. 10 7 78 — 552 
Reigate and Redhill Cottage Hospital ............ 18 13 181 “ 844 
Shedfield Cottage Hospital and Convalescent 7 4 a 165 196 

FLOM 6 heise eeeten eae rere es aenece ons secteercevaesncceectcey 
Sidcup Cottage Hospital ........ccssssessereeseersseesee 7 5 66 — 320 
Wimbledon Cottage Hospital ..........ceeeeees 11 5 126 —_ 459 

MISCELLANEOUS. ie 

"Pale ine for Gentlewomen, ee 95 a 128 i75 2,380 | 19 

garnet Home Hospital and Nursing 18 ve 118 atk 1.619 | 16 
HSbItUte Jide on comitiracedtsetent edhe. Brace wt ante ; Mi 
National Sanatorium for Consumption ~ ; 

Bourne mouths :s.-cisc eee tte ence tee } BA 43 mike eee 2,154 
Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, Margate ............ 220 162 670 35 9,243 | 5 
Invalid Asylum, Stoke Newington ...........00+ 28 23. | 207 — 1,036 | 4 
Firs Home, Bournemouth  .........ccccescereeseoees 20 16 60 — 1279 8 
St. Catherine’s Home, Ventnor .........cceeeeceeene: 12 8 43 52 1,212 15 
a Se UG yee - ~ 


eS 
peso gy © « 
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-Table ging a Retrospective Summary of Patienis Treated in and at Guy's Hospital 
uring the last Ten Years, with Results of Treatment, and showing the Development 
' Special Sections of the Out-patient Division. 
a 
1887, | 1888, 











1881. | 1882.| 1888.) 1884.] 1885. 
. In-patients. 
: Pere 4,923 | s,150| 5,121] 4,956| 4,963 
pet aka ‘ea 3,694} 4,001] 3,904) 3,764| 3,837 
ee a 329; 258) 3817) 305] 2380 
oo 465} 451] 487] 485] 477 
lity per cent. 10°3 Bone O'o.() 10's) 10°, 
number daily ae " 5 
Ree... 456} 453} 446] 412] 412 
ge number of ae ‘ : ‘ 
s resident ........ BOA 344), 881) 3.4°4). 33:1 
ents admitted . 994) 997) 940} 994] 920 
s from accidents 78 2 59 66 58 
Out-patients. 
al patients ........ 3,195 |° 3,661 | 45177 | 3,623 | 2,777 
OT 2,843 | 2,703] 2,688] 2,595] 2,745 
1almic affections | 2,286} 2,502 | 2,613] 2,268] 1,856 
process fl | 1,277] 1,400] 1,595] 1,438| 1,514 
GSeases Li.....1...... 923] 1,013] 989] 919] 898 
PUES EIR stews... 939 | 1,107} 1,808] 1,027 915 
taffections ........ — — — — — 
l complaints, Ae se xa ol ast 
actions ............ 
dental operations | — — — — — 
‘medical cases ....| — — — h 3,120] 3,040 
surgical _,, — a — | 4,160] 4,080 
or O* b 113,170 {12,109 {12,907 |12,760 [13,810 
fery patients ....| 2,483] 2, 504| 2,637] 2,611 | 2,522 
8 from childbed 6 10 7] 12 








| 7 








1886. 





55204 


4,031 
284 
486 

DOLE 


410 


314 
1,008 
68 


2,758 
2,685 
1,549 
1,687 
889 
763 
Tq 
25785 
3,038 
35175 
14,892 


2,769 
8 








5,385 


4,290 


219 
473 
10°5 


417-7 
30°2 


933 
(a 


2,186 
2,424. 
1,468 
1,585 


951 
681 
245 


3,850 


2,436 
3,365 


15,750 
2,924 
6 





51453 


45343 
181 
505 

10 
415°7 


30 
1,107 
92 


2,382 
251% 
1,544 
1,800 
1,188 

795 

345 
45775 


3,700 
3,251 


14,769 
2,924 
8 


1889. 





5,828 


4,697 
184 
505 

9°3 
419°3 


28°4, 


1,158 | 


75 


1,782 
2,419 
1,735 


2,000 


1,650 
810 
485 


4,155 


4,920 
4,307 


17,168 


2,860 
4 








25075 
5,476 
1,683 
2,182 
1,878 
904 
544 
75344 
59377 
920 
33933 
19,469 
2,692 


> 


Pe) 


ee Se 


IV.—Table showing the Growth of the Bed Accommodation in Metropolitan 
Hospitals associated with Medical Schools, during the present Century. 


$$ Ss SSNS 




















1801. 1843. 1891 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital................ 441 510 650 
St. Thomas’s Hospital ...........ccecsccsse. 420 494, 600 
BMS once csccccssseccstsesessusen, 400 450 600 
The London Hospital 0... 250 330 776 
St. George’s of pak iy: NS ee ae 160 320 351 
Middlesex MIE ets tovstane, svthassa 80 160 307 
Westminster thet ER RS 80 160 205 
CTS ono cnccsaccseceesecees — 130 tae 
University College Hospital ............ a 130 207 
King’s College Hospital... — 120 218 
Royal Free Hospital ...........cccscsssssees. — 80 160 
SSS Sn ann = oa 281 

1,831 2,884 4,530 





SS 
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V.—Table showing the Certified Number of Beds in each Poor Law Infir- 
mary of the Metropolis, together with the Average Cost of each Bed 
continuously Occupied during the Year ended Lady Day, 1888, and the 
General Disbursements for Maintenance and Administration for the 
same Year. 





























Number for Average Total 
which Annual Cost per| _. 
Certified, Occupied Bed. | Disbursements. 
£ £ 
331 Camberwell ..........:..006 Gahihs co: gear etek 9,793 
386 Chelsea \..:33,..200 sicsthangasckNicsheavtitcas ov badie cet 34 12,974 
486 Hulham \A evince tes rt eeeematitst bt 40 19,262 
296 St. George’s-in-the-EHast ............:csseee 36 10,634 
776 St.George'ssnee nore tees). ae 30 23,345 
538 Grébn wich i235. yew pe eee arescd ee 33 17,826 
487 Hackney « ccc. Do ot nde me See a5 16,954 
625 Holborw $503 ten nae ate hes ebeene yet 30 18,630 
500 Islington, St. Mary’s, doubtful ............ 30 15,000 
604 Kensingt oie sreieetscn tee feo tesdrate cote a5 21,170 
622 Lambeth: treatise aeentttes. acme cetrae Me 19,689 
645 City Of: LiOMQOgyfice.-erces-ss-codeee tose 29 18,592 
744 Maryleboneis cnet. anes dol eee 38 28,619 
469 Mile End: Old Down 20s. cents 21 9,913 
388 Sti Olave’a:)). tries veer eeaeeseee 35 13,611 
623 |, Sta. Pancrasiu..t-ti: ee. ce ee 40 20,702 
786 St. Saviotir’ 6. -.sceg.s--ocseSeetomres ena tome 69 54,578 
472 Shoreditehs) 2.) iene ane ae a8 16,479 
618 Wandsworth, Clapham ............seee 31 19,107 
213 Woolwich j.iic.:..sheivaeyiec sere eae 34 7,168 
264 Central Sick Asylum, Cleveland Street 40 10,497 
586 Stepney and Poplar 2.0.7i:c:...teeee 40 23,286 
284 Paddington A.ssiiccsecseetctecnet er aaa 50 14,303 
689 Whitechapel) c222Giucenaee eee 30 20,403 
12,332 dhe 442,535 





Fractions of 1/7. under 10s. have been disregarded in the above entries; tos. 
or above have been entered as 11. 





VI.—Merropouitan Asytums Boarp. Table showing the Average Number 
Maintained at the separate Hospitals, Annual Cost per Head, and Total 
Expenditure, exclusive of Rent and Special Works, for the Year ended 
at Lady-day, 1891. . 














Hospital. MES 6 Total Expenditure. cere 
£ £ 
Ra stet ie, ert avd Le ee 341 21,915 13 6 64.5 5 
Southeastern! h.ccss0 cue eee 267 18,858 3 9 7012 7 
Wreatern Hospital )).c.<.5..0eheree 176 12,706 19 4 12. as 
Soutien Wester? s....050seck lege 178 14,476 6 8 Soy 
Wort le Wreestern’ f.4.0..000.). ieee 276 15,244 9 8 55 4 8 
Northern Convalescent................ 398 20,8265 <3 ae 52 6 6 
EL capone SHINS? 2 shir clis cater Barely 2 73415 Vb ee ax 
CHOrEME ATI Rio atc ne cosoatan Gee — G,357 hoe aT; 
— 118,060 § 1 sate 





* Open only a portion of the year, and very few patients admitted. 
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VII.—Table showing the Increased Cost of Maintenance of Patients in London and 
Provincial Hospitals since the Year 1868. 


» figures give the Average Cost of each Bed permanently Occupied during the Years 1868 
md 1889 respectively, and are arrived at by dividing the Ordinary Expenditure of each 
Institution by the Daily Average Number of Occupied Beds, and Deducting One Shilling for 
ach Out-patient. 

columns for 1868 are from a Report on Hospital Expenditure, by J. S. Wilkinson, Secretary 
f St. Mary's Hospital, and published by Order of the Weekly Committee ; those for 1889 
we obtained from “ Burdett’s Hospital Annual” for 1890.] 


a 






































London General Hospitals. 1868. | 1889. Provincial Hospitals. 1868. | 1889. 
ees SENET mates A een eee i eee 
£ £ £ £ 
ing Cross Hospital ................ 60 92 { Birmingham General Hospital...) 46 56 
MPO MEIE RL Hy oee\.2.$ech oon. .seroneens 46 a4" Bs Queen’s Madera ti 215° 53 
”s College Hospital................ 59 | 102 | Bradford Hospital... 57 45 
0 59 63 | Brighton Sussex County ............ 58 76 
Mesex Hospital .............0....! 62 85 § Cambridge, Addenbrooke’s ........ 45 SE 
artholomew’s Hospital ........ 58 89* | Gloucester General Infirmary..... 44 60 
eorge’s Hospital ..............004.. 57 78 | Hull Royal Infirmary ................ 35 49 
a ee 58 | 76 | Leeds Hospital .....cescscssscscssssssss. 39 | 52 
ersity College Hospital ........ 77 OO. F Leicester itonpitaly..s.,.,..01-es 32 49 
minster Hospital ................ 40 64 § Liverpool Royal Infirmary ........ 35 55 
(es 1 56 57 | Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary... 31 49 
| | Margate Seabathing * en eats, 57 
ondon Special Hospitals. 
| Norwacn Eos pital aici o. essa 39 54 
PI 2.2 cahssncodonteese0as. 124 | 104 
Winchester, Hants, County........ 49 50 
Children’s Hospital......0......... 53 95 
Sheffield Infirmary ..............000.. 30 51 
pton Consumption Hospital} 54 | ri4 
Staffordshire Infirmary. ............ 50 49 
Male Bie remale °::.........0... 33 62 
| Edinburgh Royal Infirmary........ 36 51 
on Fever Hospital ................ BSr liar. & 
| Glasgow 3 atta OL 44 
| London Ophthalmic ........ 44, 58 








: 
: ay js 
he figures for Guy’s and St. Bartholomew’s are obtained from the returns furnished to 





arity Commissioners, and also from the memorandum of the Charity Organization Society 
ting the medical charities of the metropolis, 
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Discussion on Dr. STEELE’S PAPER. 


Sir J. Fayrer said the paper was one of great interest, and they 
were much indebted to the author for giving them the benefit of 
his suggestions and experience. He would not like to attempt to 
criticise a paper of such length and importance without a previous 
opportunity of studying it, nor would he like to advance any 
theory upon the subject of gratuitous relief. It seemed to him 
very hard indeed to interfere with that, although he knew it was 
open to abuse. He supposed it was also necessary to have. special 
hospitals, but it was a great pity that so many large medical 
schools should be deprived of a number of most important cases 
necessary in the education of their students. Still there was much 
to be said on both sides. He did not feel at all competent to speak 
on the question of expenditure in London hospitals. It was sin- 
gular that it should be so much greater in some hospitals than in 
others. He was, however, quite certain that if this had occurred 
in India, an inquiry would have been instituted. He was really a 
comparative stranger to London hospital administration, though it 
was a subject he took much interest in, and he therefore felt 
grateful to the Society for sending him an invitation to be present. 


Mr. C. 8. Locu said that on the general question of the relation 
of medical relief, considered from the point of view of charity, he 
and many others connected with the Charity Organisation Society, 
hoped that some conclusion might be adopted satisfactory both to 
those who were engaged in the hospitals, and to outsiders. He 
took it for granted that the hospitals, as Dr. Steele suggested, were 
to be managed on voluntary lines. If the hospitals received 
assistance from the municipality, the chances were that annual 
voluntary contributions would diminish year by year. Hospitals 
had hitherto been left free, and had, he believed, in consequence, 
improved much in the last fifty years. The question of which 
system was to be adopted—the voluntary or the municipal—had 
first to be settled, otherwise they could not determine what their 
principle of central organisation, a point to which Dr. Steele had 
referred at the close of his paper, was to be. Passing to several of 
the points suggested by Dr. Steele’s paper, he would ask him 
whether or not, in his opinion, an occupation of 6,371, out of 8,886 
beds, at 86 hospitals in London, represented a result which might 
be taken as normal, irrespective of the vacancy of beds due to 
want of funds. If the figures represented the former, the plea that 
an excessive number of beds were lying vacant owing to want of 
means fell to the ground. Next, in regard to subscribers’ letters, 
it did not appear to him that it was possible to throw upon the 
subscriber the responsibility of guaranteeing to the hospital that 
each case admitted on a letter was suitable so far as the social 
circumstances of the patient were concerned. The letter should, it 
seemed to him, be taken simply as giving the patient. the entrée to 
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the hospital; but if it were accepted as providing this and no more, 
the further question remained, on what principle the out-patients 
should be selected. Dr. Steele had referred to the practice in force 
at Guy’s, of exacting payment for drugs. In spite of this enact- 
ment, cases had increased. It was so generally in regard to all 
more or less artificial tests. People became accustomed to paying 
the small sum demanded, but the out-patient difficulty remained. 
Tests could not set aside the absolute need of discretion. The 
system of employing an inquiry officer had not been, it was stated, 
successful. ‘This was natural. It could hardly be expected that 
inquiry conducted on the principle whether or not the patient 
should have a certain amount of monetary help in the form of 
medicine, or in the hospital, should succeed, from the point of view 
of charity. It was an attempt to decide a case of distress on one 
issue only, and chiefly in a negative spirit. What was wanted was 
the discretion which a person trained to deal with those in distress 
wonld have. A trained almoner was required in conjunction with 
medical relief. When necessary, there should be thoroughly good 
charitable relief of other kinds. If this were arranged by co- 
operation, inquiries would assume a new place in the charitable 
work of a hospital. A trained almoner, after the medical had 
selected those patients who were required for educational purposes, 
could deal satisfactorily with the remainder, sending them, as it 
might seem desirable, to the poor law, or to provident and other 
dispensaries, or leaving them to be dealt with by the local practi- 
tioners. Those that should be assisted on purely charitable grounds 
would be admitted at his or her recommendation. An almoner at 
the hospital would be in communication with those engaged in 
charitable work in the locality in which the applicant or patient 
resided. Just now people went from one hospital to another, and 
to hospital and dispensary, almost at haphazard. <A link such as 
he suggested, between the hospital and the people in the locality in 
which the applicant was, would check this; and a system would 
grow up—the only reasonable system—of a proper treatment of 
the individual case. 

To take another point in regard to the treatment of out-patients, 
he would have been glad if Dr. Steele had given them some idea 
of what the number of out-patients at Guy’s actually was, apart 
from the number set down in the returns. This could probably be 
judged by an analysis of the distribution of the letters used in the 
several departments of the hospital. It ought to be possible to 
obtain a reasonable estimate. They could not now take the figures 
returned by hospitals as satisfactory, as no sufficient register was 
kept, and the most divergent practices seemed to be adopted at 
various hospitals as to counting renewals of letters as new cases, 
and on other points. The casualty department, to which reference 
had been made, sometimes seemed to be a kind of back door for 
out-patient treatment. Could not casualties and out-patients be 
brought into one sum and analysed, so that the outsider could 
judge exactly how many persons were dealt with. Reference had 
been made to general practitioners. Among the casualty cases 
were there not many which would naturally turn to the practi- 
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tioners and pay them the ordinary fees? In regard to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, to which Dr. Steele referred, was it not true that 
there too the out-patients were increasing ? It seemed to him that 
the evil would grow, if people did not apply the criterion of 
systematic charity to medical relief, instead of treating it as a 
department apart, to which ordinary rules had no application. 

In regard to the pay system, 16 seemed to him that it must 
always act hardly. If it was said that one shilling must be paid, 
one man might earn 40s., and pay the shilling with ease, and 
another earning say, 12s. to 15s., would find it a difficulty. The 
only way of preventing injustice in charity was to use a discretion 
in the individual cases based on sufficient knowledge. In old 
St. Thomas’s Hospital out-patient letters, to refer to another point, 
it used to be stated that A. B. (the out-patient) had no friends to 
assist him. It was only by coupling medical charity to some 
general system of charitable work that there was any security that 
relations and friends would do their part. 

In regard to provident dispensaries, it seemed to him extremely 
difficult to take the figures as a sigu of satisfactory progress. He 
could not help thinking that unless the great friendly societies 
were prepared to take the matter up and work it out on a bond 
fide sick benefit system, there was fear lest a kind of hybrid charity, 
in part. provident, in part supported by contributions, should be 
created, which would be shown to have ultimately but little actual! 
vitality. Another point, Dr. Steele had referred to the plan of 
reckoning the cost of an out-patient at 1s. 6d. or Is., and had set it 
aside, adopting in preference a method of including in the cost of 
the bed the total of the out-patient expenditure. He could not 
help thinking that it ought to be possible, by a careful entry at the 
hospital for a time of the drugs used in the out-patient department, 
to get to know the actual cost of such drugs, and including other 
incidental charges, to be able to make a fairly accurate estimate of 
what the total cost of the out-patients was. At present the 
hospitals were in the dilemma of returning to the public as out- 
patients a large number of persons whose names were either not 
registered at all, or imperfectly registered, and of being unable to 
state what the cost of such out-patients was, though it was in 
regard to them that general practitioners based their complaint 
that they were unfairly dealt with in competition. 

In regard to the rating of charities, he confessed he could not 
agree with Dr. Steele. The argument for including charities 
among rateable institutions seemed to him fair. Charity had all 
the advantages of the public service. If it paid no rates, it, by 
doing so, imposed upon each member of the community the pay- 
ment of a kind of contribution to the hospital, as his rates had to 
go for the benefit of the hospital whether he would or not. 

Lastly, in regard to the central board he could not agree to 
Dr. Steele’s suggestion as to the Hospital Sunday and Saturday 
funds forming a suitable central body. A much broader and more 
influential body from the point of view of general administration 
ought, he thought, to be created for purposes of central super- 
vision. All the chief interests concerned should be in some manner 
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represented on the central board. Many of these points, however, 
could only be met after consultation with men like Dr. Steele and 


others, who for many years had been the responsible officers of 
large hospitals. 


Mr. A. C. Scovurn felt the fulness with which Dr. Steele had 
so ably treated his subject, and the great mass of details and facts 
which he had laid before them to be somewhat embarrassing. 
He would confine himself to one or two points. As one of the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and as a poor law 
man, it had been forced upon him to look upon the charitable 
aspects of medical relief both from an official point of view and | 
also from the point of view of the sick poor. First of all, it was 
imperative that some means should be found to bring into touch 
the poor law medical system and the endowed hospital system. 
That they should be put under one central body which should 
provide rigid uniformity in all details was not to be advocated for 
a moment, but he thought there should be some method of pro- 
ducing uniformity in certain matters, and at the same time doing 
away with one of the most substantial grievances from which the 
sick poor suffered in the metropolis; and that was the way in 
which they have to go from one authority to another in search of 
medical relief. That was a matter of everyday observation in 
connection with the poor law. It occurred so often that he was 
almost at a loss to fix upon any special case by way of illustration. 
The ignorance of the poor as to what they should do when they 
wanted medical or surgical relief was very remarkable, but easily 
explained. When they were well they naturally did not study the 
organisation of the poor law or of other charities, and when they 
were unwell they went to the first person who could give them 
any advice; perhaps to the hospital, and then to the relieving 
officer, and finally, after much wandering, found themselves in the 
workhouse infirmary. A great deal, probably all, of this un- 
certainty might be avoided, and his experience of the Asylums 
Board showed him how much might be done in this direction. 
When first he became a manager, each of the infectious hospitals 
was to all intents and purposes a separate establishment, and it 
frequently happened that when disease or fever was rife one 
hospital was overcrowded, and patients were sent there only to be 
passed on to some other hospital in a distant district of London. 
The remedy was simple enough, but it was surprising the amount 
of effort there was to get over the red-tape of the poor law regula- 
tions. and the disinclination of the different committees to a central 
_ system. They got over it, however, at last, and now they had one 

central office in London at which they knew every morning what 
beds were vacant in each hospital, and every patient was taken to 
that in which there was room for him. It must be quite obvious, 
even to the common sense of any layman, that the exhaustion 
occasioned by the journeys of the sick poor from one place to 
another before they found relief must militate against their chances 
of recovery. That seemed to point to some central body that 
would be able to overcome local prejudice and put things on a 
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better footing. The result would undoubtedly be great comfort to 
the sick poor. He was not at all sure that it would not tend very 
much to economy, because he thought one of the greatest taxes by 
which the community was burdened was the reduced health of the 
people arising from various causes, and one of those causes was 
unnecessary delay in getting medical relief. He believed he was ~ 
quite within bounds when he said he knew hundreds of cases 
where it had been quite obvious that the sick poor had suffered 
simply on account of delay in access to good medical treatment. 
It was an immense deduction from the working strength of the 
poor, that they should waste their time so terribly before they 
obtained the medical relief to which he held they were in some 
form or other entitled. Coming to another point, why should 
the endowed hospitals maintain the patient as well as treat him 
medically? In the poor law the establishment charges were kept 
quite distinct from the maintenance of the patient. The cost of 
maintenance of each patient was ascertained and charged against 
the union that sent him in, and why should not something of the 
same sort be adopted in every hospital? Why should not the 
patient pay? or, if he could not, why should not the union from — 
which he came? ‘That appeared to him to be.founded on justice. 
He might add that the poor law was treading very much upon the 
heels of the hospitals in the way of providing for patients. He 
was happy to say that in his own union they were at the present 
moment adding no less than 180 beds to their infirmary, and there 
were 388 beds there already. But, above all, he thought it 
essential that the general poor law medical relief and the general 
hospitals should be brought into touch in some way or other, and 
would suggest that some central authority should be organised to 
bring them into harmony at any point on which there was friction, 
and at the same time prevent them overlapping each other. 


The PresipENnt, before calling upon Dr. Steele for his reply, ~ 
remarked that it was not necessary for him to take part in the 
present discussion, as his views on the question raised were placed 
on record nearly ten years since, and had been repeated on a 
recent occasion, and not one of the principles of organising the 
medical relief of the metropolis advocated by him had since been 
proved to be erroneous in any of the discussions that he was 
acquainted with; although they had not found general acceptance, 
he still adhered to them firmly. 

A proper distinction had not been drawn between poverty and 
destitution, with the latter of which alone the poor laws had any- 
thing to do. All attempts to harmonise the action of the destitu- 
tion authorities with those of voluntary aid in sickness were simply 
impracticable, as they are built on entirely different foundations. 
Hospitals moreover were strictly charities, and as such should be 
subject to the same regulations and inspection as all their congeners. 
No good reason had yet been shown why this should not be done. 
Again, it was not. sufficiently regarded that London contained the 
population of an empire, and in all such matters as sickness, which 
are for the most part visitations of providence, could not be treated 
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as if it were an overgrown parish, or an ordinary town; criticising 
unimportant points of internal administration, and advocating 
isolated action, would never settle the question, as they neither 
touched the main contention in its economical or social aspects, or 
disproved that the present system failed to fulfil its obligations 
from a scientific standpoint. Organisation in the widest meaning 
of the word was urgently required, and combined action alone 
would be adequate, under proper control, to secure the ends 
desired, the provision of prompt and effective aid in sickness for 
those who needed, and were unable to pay for it, and to appoint 
security that the funds collected for this purpose were not applied 
to any other use. 

The President was of opinion that Dr. Steele’s was an able and 
honest account of the status quo, which could not be said of much 
that was written and done in relation to hospital management; and 
although he pointed out some of the most salient defects of the 
existing system,-and did not, except in one important particular, 
that of a central board of control, suggest efficient remedies for 
their removal, he was entitled to the cordial thanks of the Society 
for his valuable contribution to a matter of unquestioned interest 
and importance. The vote of thanks was given, and he then 
called upon Dr. Steele for his reply. 


Dr. STEELE, in reply, said he was at a loss to know what to say, 
unless to apologise for giving the Society so long a paper, and to 
thank them for the kind reception it had met with. Of course he 
knew that the whole subject was bristling with debateable matter, 
and every point open to discussion. Mr. Loch asked him to throw 
some light on the fact of there being always a larger number of 
empty beds in the general hospitals as compared with the number 
of beds that were occupied in the infirmaries. That point had 
struck many people, especially as the general hospitals were con- 
tinually sending patients away on the plea that there were no 
empty beds. This mainly arose from there being a large number 
of medical officers attached to each hospital, who had each his 
allotted number of beds, and these again were divided into medical, 
surgical, ophthalmic, and obstetric, and while one section was com- 
paratively empty, another would be completely occupied ; whereas 
in the infirmaries the patients were under the care of one medical 
officer, who would distribute them promiscuously, regardless of 
their several complaints, and in this way the wards would be kept 
pretty fully occupied. It very often happened too in the general 
hospitals that the wards had to undergo periodical repairs, painting 

-and re-flooring, or that the drains required to be re-modelled, in 
which case it was usual to close a ward or two or even half of the 
hospital, and this fact would greatly reduce the average number. 
He was free to admit that the registration of out-patients was very 
imperfectly performed at most of the hospitals. As far as the 
casualties were concerned, he believed there was a_ tolerably 
accurate record kept of each case, but of the ordinary out-patients 
the letters and cards which the patients received on their first 
application were the chief means of identifying them. Some 
VOL. LIV. PART II. Y 
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letters would be available for two weeks only, others for two 
months, while others might be given to patients without any 
limitation as to time. There ought to be a central board, which 
might be the means of reforming many of those matters; or if the 
hospitals could combine among themselves to do so, it would 
certainly be a great advantage to them in the future. Mr. Loch 
had also referred to differences in the cost of out and in-patients. 
This subject was frequently under discussion, especially with 
regard to the out-patients. As shown by the statistics of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund, one hospital would put down its cost of 
an out-patient at 6d., while another would estimate it at 20s. 
They knew perfectly well that a hospital or dispensary which paid 
its medical men for their attendance on out-patients, would do so 
at a higher average cost per patient than one where there was no 
such payment made. They also knew that a cheaper class of 
remedies were more likely to be employed in outside dispensaries 
than at the hospitals, where all the newest and most expensive 
remedies were tested and employed. It was very difficult and 
almost impossible to discriminate between the amount of drugs 
used in the outgoing department from that used for the in-patients. 
The medical gentlemen and others employed to attend to out- 
patients had in most cases certain duties to perform in other parts 
of the hospital, and therefore he thought they ought to drop the 
idea of separating the average cost of in and out-patients and 
estimate the average cost per occupied bed of the in-patients only, 
disregarding the out-patients altogether. Every general hospital, 
in proportion to its size, had its fair modicum of out-patients: 
Guy’s had its 40,000, and St. Bartholomew’s and the London no 
doubt many more, as they were larger institutions. He was sorry 
to hear Mr. Loch approving of the taxation of hospitals. Did it 
not appear very unfair and unreasonable to tax hospitals, which 
were engaged in relieving the sick poor, in order that the sick poor 
should be relieved also in the sick asylums of the unionsP He 
had been connected for many years with Guy’s and with Scotch 
hospitals, where there were no such rates levied; and he under- 
stood that in some towns in England the municipal authorities 
had relieved the local hospitals from the burden of taxation. In 
London the rates are levied very unequally, some hospitals paying 
very little and others a great deal too much. Take the case of 
Charing Cross Hospital, which contains about the same number of 
beds, and stands upon something like the same area of ground as 
the Westminster Hospital: the former pays twice as much again 
as the Westminster, possibly from the vicinity of the latter to the 
Houses of Parliament. Then again the London Hospital, with its. 
800 beds, the largest subscription hospital in the kingdom, is 
assessed at the rate of 150/. a year, while Guy’s, occupying about 
the same area, but with half the income, has to contribute 1,500l. 
a year to the local rates. It would no doubt be a great benefit if 
the hospitals could get a restitution of the exemption they formerly 
enjoyed. 
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Resurts of the Recent Census and Estimates of Porunatron 


an the Largest Encuisn Towns. 


By Nort A. Humeureys, Esa. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th June, 1891. 
The President, Dr. F. J. Movat, LL.D., in the Chair. } 


Ty anticipation of the Preliminary Census Report, which will be 
presented to parliament in the course of a few weeks, the Registrar- 
General has recently adopted in his weekly return the unrevised 
results of the English census in the twenty-eight large towns dealt 
with in that return. The local census returns, although subject to 
final revision and correction, were thus early published in order 
that they might be substituted for the unsatisfactory estimates of 
population used in recent years as a basis for the calculation of 
birth-rates and death-rates in these towns. These unrevised figures 
may be accepted as affording trustworthy evidence of the growth 
of our largest urban population during the past ten years. 

_ These twenty-eight towns had, at the last census in 1881, a 
population of 8,437,214 persons, while on the 5th of April last the 
population enumerated therein was 9,379,711 persons, showing an 
increase of nearly a million, or, more precisely, of 942,497 persons. 
This increase was equal to 11°2 per cent. of the number enumerated 
in 1881, whereas the rate of increase during the preceding inter- 
censal period, 1871-81, was 17°7 per cent. This marked decline in 
the rate of increase will hereafter be fully discussed. In the mean- 
time it may be pointed out that while the increase was 10°4 per 
cent. in London, it was 11°7 in the aggregate of the twenty-seven 
large provincial towns. As might be expected, the rates of increase 
in the several towns showed very wide variations. Liverpool and 
Cardiff, both ports, showed the extremes of variation. The popu- 
lation in Liverpool actually declined from 552,508 in 188], to 
517,951 in 1891; the decrease in the ten years being no less than 
34,557, and equal to 6°3 per cent. In Cardiff, on the other hand, 
the population increased from 82,761 in 1881 to 128,849 in 1891, 
the increase being 46,088, and equal to no less than 55°7 per cent. 
in the ten years. The rate of increase in the other towns ranged 
from 7°1, 7°1, and 7°3 per cent. in Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Brighton, to 18:1 in Oldham and in Birkenhead, 18-9 in Leeds, 
20°7 in Hull, 24°4 in Portsmouth, and 28:2 in Newcastle-upon- 
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Tyne. The rate of increase in each of these towns is shown in 
Table I. 


Tas.LE I.—Area and Increase of Population in the Largest English Towns 
between the Censuses in 1881 and 1891. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 A 
Area | Persons| fnumerated por s : ee Increase 

: f ti lati 
Towns. in an Acre,| Population, oe oe herent per Cent., 
Acres. | 1891. 1881. (Unrevised). }1881 and 1891.| 1881-91. 




















Twenty-eight towns|258,869 | 36°2 | 8,437,214 | 9,379,711 | 942,497 Lz 


























MOnd Ci ete 74,692] 56°4 | 83,815,544 | 4,211,056 | 395,512 10°4 
Brightonss.. eee 2,514] 45°9 107,546 115,402 7,856 9°32 
Portsmouth ............ 4,320] 36°9 127,989 159,255 31,266 24°4 
INOT WIC xtccser emer 7,472 | 13°5 87,842 100,964 13,122 14°9 
Plymouth )i....cticsas 1,468) 57°3 73,794 84,179 10,385 I4°1 
‘Bristol speek ee 3,095| 61°7 206,874 221,665 14,791 a 
Wolverhampton ....| 3,896] 24°3 75,766 82,620 6,854: 9°0 
Birmingham ........ 8,400] si'r 400,774 ‘429,171 28,397 a5 
Leicester <ibiccstemie. 3,200] 44°4 122,376 142,051 19,675 16°1 
Notting han cance: 9,960) "21°3 186,575 211,984 25,409 13°6 
Deri yerwicsinnt.. ttc: 3,450] 27°3 81,168 94,146 12,978 16°0 
Birkenhead ............ 3,849 | 25°8 84,006 99,184 15,178 18°1 
Liverpool ...........064 5,210] 99°4 552,508 517,951 | —34,557 | —6°3 
Boltormee retreats: 2,404} 47°83 105,414 115,002 9,588 g'I 
Manchester ............ 12,788} 39°5 462,303 505,343 43,040 9°3 
Daligrage.- eedec 5,L70| 38°3 176,235 198,136 21,901 12°4. 
Oldhams. 8..c006 4,730| 27°8 111,343 131,463 20,120 18'1 
Blackburn) tae2...2: 6,974| 17°2 104,014 120,064 16,050 15°4 
Prestoncc. ies 4,080] 26°97 96,537 107,573 11,036 r1°4 
Huddersfield ........ 11,788} 8'1 86,502 95,422 8,920 10°3 
Halifax %, 2 iikete-e 3,768 | 22°0 73,630 82,864 9,234 12°5 
Bradtordrs..csauers 10,775 | 20°1 194,495 216,361 21,866 £12 
gar sk Pee ote mate ee be 21,5721 17°0 309,119 367,506 58,387 18°9 
metre yi teeniae 19,651] 16°5 284,508 324,243 39,735 140 
Ls ASM Pe eet Oe ena 7,916 | 25°3 165,690 199,991 34,301 207 
Sunderland ............ 3,032] 43°2 116,542 130,921 14,379 12°3 
Newcastle ...........000: 5,871| 34°7 145,359 186,345 40,986 28°2, 


Cardin. Wes as) 7,374) 4728 82,761 128,849 46,088 AW; 


With the exception, perhaps, of the remarkable decline of 
population in Liverpool, the movement of population in these large 
Hnglish towns was not sensational, and affords no comparison with 
the remarkable statistics of the movement of urban populations pub- 
lished in a recent number of the United States Census Bulletin. 
From these statistics, it is interesting to note one or two among — 
many almost startling instances of the growth of American cities 
during the ten years 1880-90. The population of Chicago is said 
to have increased from 503,185 to 1,099,850, equal to 118°6 per 
cent.; Minneapolis from 46,887 to 164,003, equal to 251°4 per 
cent.; Omaha from 30,518 to 140,452, equal to 360°2 per cent. ; 
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St. Paul from 41,473 to 133,156, equal to 221°1 per cent.; Kansas 
City from 55,785 to 132,716, equal to 137°9; and Denver from 
35,629 to 106,713, equal to 199°5 per cent. Before concluding this 
digressional reference to the American cities, it may be pointed out 
that, according to this American census return, the United States 
contained, at the date of the last census in 1890, thirty-two 
cities with a population exceeding 82,799 persons (the population 
of the smallest of the twenty-eight towns in the Hnglish list), with 
an ageregate population of 10,053,831. It also appears that the 
United States had twenty-eight cities with a population exceeding 
a hundred thousand, with an aggregate population of 9,697,958, 
exceeding by the third of a million the aggregate population of the 
twenty-eight largest Hnglish towns in April last. The population 
of New York, the largest American city, is little more than a third 
of that of London, but Chicago and Philadelphia are each credited 
with a population exceeding a million, and Brooklyn with more 
than 800,000, while, as has been stated, each of the twenty-four 
towns ranking next in size had a population exceeding 100,000. 
Thus the aggregate and average population of the twenty-eight 
largest American cities exceeds the aggregate and average of the 
twenty-eight English towns, unless the Preliminary Census Report 
should show that several English towns have, by phenomenal 
growth between 1881 and 1891, sprung into the foremost rank, and 
are therefore entitled by population to displace some of those 
which were included in the list as fixed at the last census. It is, 
however, very improbable that this has taken place to any con- 
siderable extent. 

_ To return to the movement of population in the twenty-eight 
large English towns, the marked decline in the rate of increase in 
these towns calls for careful examination from two points of view. 
First, as to the evidence it affords of decreasing tendency to urban 
ageregation in this country, and, secondly, as to the effect of this 
decreased rate of increase upon the estimates of population which 
have recently served as the basis for calculating the birth-rates 
and death-rates in these towns. It is proposed in the first place 
to consider the decennial rates of increase in these twenty-eight 
towns during the ninety years that have elapsed since the first 
national census in 1801. 

Taking the aggregate of the twenty-eight largest towns as 
typical of the growth of urban population in this country, it is 
noticeable that the increase per cent. of population in these towns 
was 19°4, 24°9, and 28°3 in the first three decennial periods, and 
after a decline of 23°0 in 1831-41, rose again to 24°3 in 1841-51; 
after which it declined in the two following periods to 19°9 and 
172. After an exceptional recrudescence to 17°7 per cent. in 
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1871-81, the rate of increase dropped to 11°2 in 1881-91. The 
rates of increase in the twenty-seven provincial towns, excluding 
_ London, with scarcely an exception exceed the rates in London, but 
show generally the same incidence of rise and fall. 

It appears that the rate of increase in the aggregate of the 
twenty-eight towns ranged in the first five census periods between 
19°4 and 28°3 per cent., whereas it has been below 20 per cent. in 
each of the last four decennia, falling with scarcely a break from 
Ig‘9 to 11°2. These figures conclusively suggest a real decline in 
the rate of urban aggregation. It is impossible, however, to 
arrive at an entirely satisfactory conclusion on this point until 
the results of the census for the whole of Hngland and Wales 
are published. It might be that urban aggregation has, in the 
recent census period, affected the smaller towns to a greater 
extent than the largest towns, or, on the other hand, it might be 
that the growth of some of the largest towns has recently taken 
place outside their arbitrary boundaries fixed for local government. 
At present it is only possible to test the growth of the large town 
suburbs as regards London, the necessary facts for which have 
already been published, and will now be considered. 


The Movement of Population in London. 


The question whether the devouring and absorbing growth of 
the population of London has been maintained during the recently 
concluded intercensal period, is one of the most interesting problems 
which the results of the recent census may be expected to solve. 
The question of boundaries affects this problem even in a greater 
degree than it does the growth of other large towns. Who can 
authoritatively decide precisely where, on its outer fringe, London 
begins or ends? ‘There is a centrifugal force, of increasing 
strength, at work in every large town, which is constantly driving 
out the population from its centre to its periphery, and this centri- 
fugal force is a factor which intensifies the result of the magnetic 
influence of urban aggregation upon the growth of its outer or 
suburban ring. It is the joint operation of these two forces which 
is constantly causing the population of towns to overflow the 
arbitrary boundaries fixed in past years for the purposes of local 
government, and in scarcely any town have these two forces more 
powerfully affected the movement of the population than in 
London. 

The arbitrary boundaries of registration London, which are 
(with unimportant exceptions) coextensive with the district of 
the late Metropolitan Board of Works, now the County of London, 
have remained practically unchanged since 1847, when Hamp- 
stead was added, Wandsworth (including Battersea) having been 
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previously added in 1844. It is, however, now nearly twenty 
years ago since the late Dr. Farr came to the conclusion that 
through aggregation and overflow the arbitrary boundaries of 
registration London no longer represented what was really London, 
and therefore began to publish in the weekly return statistics for 
greater London, represented by the area of the metropolitan and 
city police districts. The growth of population in the outer ring 
of this greater London naturally very largely exceeds that which 
prevails within the boundaries of registration London (practically 
the County of London), the area of unoccupied building land 
therein being reduced within comparatively small limits. 

The consideration of the recent movement of population within 
inner or registration London claims, however, first attention. At 
the first national census in 1801, the population of this area was 
less than a million, 958,863. In the forty years 1801-41 the 
population of this area rather more than doubled itself, and became 
1,948,417, the increase being equal to 103 per cent.; while in the 
next forty years 1841-81 the 1,948,417 very nearly again doubled 
itself, and became 3,816,483, the increase being equal to 96 per 
cent. More closely examined, it appears that the rate of increase 
in London was 18°8 per cent. during the first intercensal period 
1801-11, and rose to 21'1 and 20°0 in the two succeeding decennia ; 
in the four following census periods the rate of increase was success 
sively 17°7, 21°2, 18.7, and 16:1. During the ten years 1871-81 the 
rate of increase rose again to 17°3 per cent., only however to fall 
still more decidedly to 10°4 in the ten years ending in April last. 

Examination of the census figures for the various districts of 
London shows that the two factors of centrifugal dispersion and of 
peripheral increase, previously referred to, had influenced the 
movement of population in London. with increased force during 
the last decennium. 

The report on the census in 1881 called attention to the ‘‘ com- 
“pact area ’’ in the centre of London,’ within which, owing mainly 
to the substitution of business premises for dwelling houses, the 
resident population had for a considerable period been steadily 
declining. It was pointed out that the inhabitants of this central 
area had declined 5°8 per cent. in the ten years 1861-71, and 
78 per cent. in the following decennium 1871-81. During the 
recently completed decennium the rate of this decrease increased 
to 9'2 per cent. It should be noticed, however, that the district of 
Whitechapel showed an increase of 3,099 persons in the ten years 
ending last April, whereas in the two preceding decennia the 


1 Consisting of the following ten registration districts:—St. George’s 
Hanover Square, Westminster, Marylebone, St. Giles, Strand, Holborn, London 
City, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and St. George-in-the-East. 
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population had decreased 3'0 and 6°8 per cent. respectively; on the 
other hand the populations of the districts of Pancras and Stepney, 
which had hitherto shown an increase (although at a decreasing 
rate) in each census period, declined for the first time in the ten 
years 1881-91. The rate of increase of population in Pancras, 
which had been 11°4 per cent. in 1861-71, and 67 in 1871-81, 
changed to a decrease of og per cent. in 1881-91; and similarly 
the increase of 2°0 and 1°5 per cent. in Stepney, changed to a 
decrease of 1°5 per cent. 3 

Outside this central area, with an actually declining population, 
is a circle of registration districts constituting the remaining 
portion of registration or inner London, which have continued 
to increase, although at a decreasing rate. Hxcluding the ten 
registration districts constituting the central area of the Census 
Report for 1881, the remainder of inner London showed an 
increase of 28*4 per cent. in 1861-71, and of 27°7 per cent. in 
1871-81, whereas this rate of increase fell to 15°8 per cent. in 
1881-91. Notwithstanding this marked decline in the rate of 
increase in this portion of inner London, the rate during the last 
intercensal period continued very high in many of the districts. 
In Fulham, for instance (including the sanitary areas of Hammer- 
smith and Fulham), the rate of increase was 75 per cent., against 
65 in 1861-71, and 74 in 1871-81; in Hampstead the increase, 
which had been 69 and 41 per cent. in the two preceding decennia, 
rose again to 51 per cent.; in Wandsworth (including Battersea) 
the percentage of increase was 46, against 78 in 1861-71, and 
68 in 1871-81; and in Lewisham (including Lee, Charlton, and 
Plumstead) the percentage was 38, against 61 and 42 in the two 
preceding decennia. On the other hand, the recent rates of increase 
in Kensington, Chelsea, Islington, Hackney, Poplar, and Lambeth 
have fallen to specially small figures in comparison with rates that 
prevailed in preceding decennia. 

There is very little reason to doubt that this marked decline in 
the rate of increase of population within the boundaries of registra- _ 
tion London will continue at an increasing rate. The question, 
however, still remains for consideration whether the rate of increase 
of greater London is also declining, or whether the slower increase 
in registration London is being compensated by a faster increase 
in the outer ring of suburban districts. The Census Report for 
1881 showed that the rate of increase of population in that portion 
of the metropolitan police district lying outside registration or 
inner London was 50°8 per cent. in 1861-71, and 50°5 in 1871-81. 
During the ten years ending in April last the rate of increase in 
these suburban districts further declined slightly to 49°5 per cent. 
If greater London be considered as a whole, the rate of increase, 
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which was 20°6 per cent. in 1861-71, and 22°7 per cent, in 1871-81, 
fell to 18:2 in the ten years ending April last. It is evident, there- 
fore, that during the past ten years there has been a marked check 
to the rapid rate of growth within this large area. As greater 
London includes every parish of which any part is situated within 
twelve miles of Charing Cross, this area undoubtedly includes the 
whole of what can fairly be called London, although even outside 
its boundaries reside no inconsiderable number of those who 
regularly form part of the day population of the metropolis. It 
seems improbable, although it is obviously not impossible, that the 
rate of increase of the greater London population should again rise 
to that which formerly prevailed; and it may safely be pronounced 
to be simply impossible that the population of the area now known 
as the County of London, which doubled itself in the forty years 
1801-41, and again in the following forty years, 1841-81, can again 
double itself in the forty years of which the first ten ended in 
April last. 

Before closing this examination of the recent movement of the 
population of the metropolis, it will be interesting to note briefly 
the localities in the outer ring which showed the largest proportion 
of increase during the ten years 1881-91. In the Surrey portion, 
the increase exceeded 25 per cent. in Croydon sub-district, and was 
more than 50 per cent. in Wimbledon sub-district. In Bromley 
(Kent) the increase was nearly 50 per cent. In the north-west 
suburbs Willesden showed a very remarkable increase, as the popu- 
lation of this sub-district increased from 27,453 in 1881, to 61,266 
in 1891, equal to 122 per cent.; and in Finchley sub-district the 
increase was nearly 50 per cent. In the more directly northern 
suburbs, the population of Tottenham sub-district more than 
doubled itself, having increased from 46,456 to 97,166; and the 
population of the four sub-districts of Hornsey, Tottenham, 
Edmonton, and Enfield, rose from 126,101 in 1881, to 226,719 in 
1891, the increase being equal to 80 per cent. Lastly, in Essex 
Sensational increase was recorded in Stratford, West Ham, Hast 
Ham, Leyton, and Walthamstow sub-districts. In the registration 
district of West Ham, including all the before mentioned sub- 
- districts, the population rose from 200,958 to 365,130, the increase 
exceeding 80 per cent. These very high rates of increase, coupled 
with the fact that the mean rate for the whole of the outer ring did 
not exceed 49°5 per cent., shows that very moderate rates of increase 
prevailed in a large proportion of the other suburban districts. 


Movement of the Population in the Largest Provincial Towns. 


It has been shown that the rate of increase of the aggregate 
population within the present boundaries of the twenty-seven large 
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provincial towns dealt with in the Registrar-General’s weekly 
return, has constantly, although far from steadily, declined from 
37°7 per cent. in the ten years 1831-41, to 11°5 per cent. in the 
intercensal period just closed. When the figures for the individual 
towns are examined, very noticeable variations are found. It would 
be impossible within the limits of this paper to examine in detail 
the growth of population in each of these twenty-seven towns. 
Detailed examination will therefore be confined to the largest 
towns, and to one or two of the others presenting special features 
of interest. 

In Liverpoon, which is still the largest city after Tena the 
rate of increase has declined (with scarcely a break), from an in- 
crease of 31°2 per cent. in 1841-51, to a decrease of 6°3 in 1881-91. 
With regard to Liverpool it should be pointed out that the area of 
this city is relatively small, and that the density of population, 
measured by the number of persons per acre (99°4), 1s considerably 
greater than in any other of these large towns; it is therefore 
possible that a considerable proportion of the recent growth of this 
city has occurred outside its municipal boundaries. It is not how- 
ever possible to ascertain to what extent this is the case until the 
Preliminary Census Report is issued, which will show the results of 
the census in the whole country, including the areas immediately 
outside the boundaries of the largest towns. 

In old MancuesteR the increase was 28°8 per cent. in 1841-51, 
and fell successively to 11°6 and 3°7 per cent. in the two following 
census periods; in the following ten years, 1871-81, the population 
showed an actual decline of 2°8 per cent. During the last ten 
years, however, the area of the city has twice been very consider- 
ably enlarged, and the population within the present area of the 
city increased g*3 per cent. in this intercensal period. It is 
obvious that should Liverpool continue to decline, and Manchester 
to increase, at the same rates that prevailed during the last ten 
years, Manchester will very soon displace Liverpool as the second 
largest English city. On the other hand, if the boundaries of 
Liverpool were considerably extended, it is exceedingly probable 
that the population of the enlarged area would show a rate of © 
increase, a similar change having resulted from the large extension 
of Manchester. 

In Brruinenam the increase of population was very marked 
during the forty years ending with 1861, the percentage being 
42 in 1821-31, and 27 in 1831-41, in 1841-51 and in 1851-61; after 
a fall to 16:1 and 16°6 per cent. in the two following census 
periods, the increase further fell to 7°1 per cent. in 1881-91. The 
increase in this town therefore reached its maximum in 1821-3], 
and has since almost constantly declined. In Birmingham, as in © 
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Liverpool, wholesale demolition of dwelling houses, and the erec- 
tion of business premises in their place, have caused marked decline 
of residential population in the central parts of the town, and it 
remains to be seen to what extent this displacement may have 
affected the suburbs of the town lying outside the municipal 
boundaries. | 

The population of LrEps nearly trebled itself in the forty years, 
1801-41, and again doubled itself in the next forty years 1841-81. 
During the last forty years the increase per cent. rose successively 
from 13°3 to 20°3 and 251 in the three decennial periods ending 
1861, and then declined to 19°3 in 1871-81, and to 18'g in the last- 
intercensal period. Thus the rate of increase has been far better 
maintained in Leeds than in most of the other towns. This is 
probably due to the fact that the borough of Leeds has a very 
large area, and that therefore most of the suburban increase still 
occurs within its boundaries. The density of its population is 
now only 17 per acre. 

SHEFFIELD occupies, as it did in 1881, the sixth place among 
these large towns, ranged in order from the highest. The popula- 
tion of this town did not much more than double itself in the first 
four intercensal periods, 1801-41, during which it rose from 45,755 
to 111,091. After 1841 the rate of increase was much higher, and 
was 21°8 per cent. in 1841-51, and 36°8 in 1851-61; from this 
maximum of increase the rate has since constantly deelined to 
29°6 in 1861-71, 18°6 in 1871-81, and further to 14'0 per cent. in 
1881-91. As the area of Sheffield is almost as large as that of 
Leeds, with a density of little more than 16 persons to an acre, it 
would appear that most of the real increase of the town occurs 
within its municipal boundaries. This may account for the 
increase of this town in the last ten years being above the mean 
rate in the twenty-eight towns. 

In Bristot the population rather more than doubled itself in 
the forty years 1801-41, but did not again double itself in the next 
forty years 1841-81; the increase was 105 per cent. in the first, 
and 66 in the second of these two periods. The rate of increase 
per cent. increased successively from 9*7 in 1841-51 to 12°2 in 
1851-61, and 18°6 in 1861-71; since which it has declined again to 
13°2 in 1871-81, and 7°1 in 1881-91. The area of the city of 
Bristol is only 3,595 acres, and the present population averages 
61°7 per acre, which is only exceeded among 28 towns by the 
density of Liverpool. It follows, therefore, that a considerable 
proportion of the real increase of Bristol may recently have occurred 
outside the arbitrary boundaries of the city. 

The growth of Braprorp has been remarkable for its rapidity. 
The population of this borough increased nearly fivefold in the forty 
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years 1801-41, and again more than doubled itself in the next forty 
years 1841-81. During this last period, however, the intercensal 
rates of increase showed extreme fluctuations. In the ten years 
1841-51 the increase was 51°4 per cent., while it fell in the next 
ten years to 2°6 per cent.; it rose again to 36°3 per cent. in 
1861-71, and afterwards fell successively to 24°6 in 1871-81, and to 
11°2 per cent. in 1881-91. The area of this town is more than 
10,000 acres, and its density only 20 persons per acre. There 
must therefore be plenty of space for extension within the borough 
area, and it appears improbable that much of the recent reak 
increase of the town can have occurred outside its boundaries. 
NorrinGHam is another town of rapid but remarkably fluctuating 
increase. The population of this town more than doubled itself 
between 1801 and 1841, and again considerably more than doubled 
itself in the next forty years 1841-81. The increase per cent. was 
13°4 in 1841-51, and rose to 23°4 in 1851-61, declined again to 13°7 
in 1861-71, rose again to 34°3 in 1871-81, and in the last inter- 
censal period declined again to 13°6. Will it rise again in the 
census period just begun? Who but a prophet endowed with 
exceptional powers of divination would venture to estimate the 
population of this town ten years hence, or the rate of increase 


meanwhile? The area of the present borough is just under 10,000 — 


acres, and the density of population does not exceed 21 per acre. 

The population of SatrorD increased very nearly fourfold in 
the forty years 1801-41, and again increased nearly threefold in the 
forty years 1841-81. The rates of increase during the three census 
periods between 1841 and 1871 were comparatively equable, being 
successively 24°5, 20°4, and 21°8. In the next ten years, 1871-81, 
the rate however suddenly rose to 41°2, and then fell in the most 
recent period, 1881-91, to 12°4 per cent. The area of this borough 
is rather more than 5,000 acres, and the density of population 38°3 per 
acre, almost identical with the proportional density in Manchester. 

NewcastLu-on-Tyne showed during the ten years ending im 
April last a larger rate of increase than any of the other large 
towns, Cardiff alone excepted. The increase of population in this 
town did not much more than double itself in the forty years 
1801-41, and it again doubled itself in the next forty years 1841-81. 
During the latter of these two periods the increase per cent. declined 
successively from 24°8 to 24°3, 17'7 and 13°2. The increase in the 
last ten years, 1881-91, rose however to 28:2. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is the only town in this list in which the rate of increase in the 
last ten years exceeds the rate that prevailed in any previous inter- 
censal period. This is the more remarkable since the area of the 
borough does not exceed 5,371 acres. The density of population 
in the borough is 34°7 persons per acre. | 


“" > 
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The population of Hutt considerably more than doubled itself 
in the forty years 1801-41, and again considerably more than 
doubled itself in the next forty years 1841-81. In the latter of 
these two periods the rate of increase was 25°4 in 1841-51, 15:0 in 
1851-61, and 25°5 in 1861-71, and the highest rate in the forty 
years was 31°2 per cent., in 1871-81. During the last intercensal 
period the rate of increase declined to 20°7, and was considerably 
below the rate that prevailed in either of the two preceding 
decennial periods. The area of the borough is a little under 8,000 
acres, and the density of population does not exceed 25°3 per acre. 

Having thus considered the varying rates of increase during 
the last ninety years in each of the twelve largest towns, it would 
answer no useful purpose, even if time and space would allow it, 
to deal separately with each of the sixteen other towns. It must 
therefore suffice to refer briefly to a few of the towns the growth 
of which presents special features. In Portsmouth the decennial 
‘rate steadily declined from 35'9 in 1841-51, to 12°7 in 1871-81, and 
Tose again in the recent decennium to 24°4 per cent. In Leicester 
the rate of increase in the last three intercensal periods has been 
39°9, 28°4, and 16'1 per cent. respectively. In Oldham the per- 
centage of increase declined from 34°7 in 1871-81, to 18*1 in 
1881-91. The growth of Cardiff in recent years has far exceeded 
that which has occurred in any of the other large towns; the five 
decennial rates of increase in this town during the last fifty years 
have ranged from 104°5 per cent. in 1851-61, to 38°5 in 1861-71. 
The rate of increase in Cardiff during the last intercensal period 
was no less than 55°7 per cent., and was nearly five times as great 
as the mean rate in the twenty-seven provincial towns. The recent 
increase in Brighton has very markedly declined throughout the 
last fifty years, and fell in the ten years 1881-91 to 7°3 per cent. 
The recent decline of the rate of increase was also very marked in 
Bolton, Blackburn, Derby, and Huddersfield. In Preston the rate 
of increase was a trifle greater than the very low rates in the two 
preceding census periods; and in Norwich and Plymouth the rate 
of increase in 1881-91 was very considerably greater than in the 
preceding ten years. Notwithstanding these exceptions, the most 
noticeable feature in the census returns for these large towns 
remains—the remarkable falling off of their growth compared with 
the rates of increase in previous intercensal periods. 


Hstimates of Population in Intercensal Periods. 


It is now necessary to consider what has been the result of the 
recent remarkable decline in the growth of our large towns upon 
the estimates of population which have recently been used for the 
calculation of their birth-rates and death-rates. It is well known 
that these estimates were based upon the usual hypothesis that the 
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rate of increase prevailing between the last two censuses had been 
maintained since 1881. The facts and figures which have just 
been discussed, and the successive rates of increase in the several 


towns shown in Table IT, accentuate the fact of the strong im- 


Taste IIl.—Rates of Increase or Decrease per Cent. during each Intercensal 
Period since the first National Census in 1801, i each of the Twenty-eight 


Large Towns dealt with in the Reqrstrar-General’s Weekly Return. 
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probability of any town showing the same or even very similar 
rates of increase in two successive intercensal periods. This 
method has never before yielded such untrustworthy results as 
in the ten years just ended, simply because the change in the rates 
of increase has never been so general or so exceptionally great. ‘The 
error in the hypothetical estimate of the population in the aggregate 
of the twenty-eight towns amounted to an over-estimate of 605,318 
persons, showing a percentage of error equal to 6°4 per cent. The 
percentage of error in London was 6°4, the actual over-estimate 
being 271,255, or more than a quarier of a million. 
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The hypothetical estimate was, on the other hand, almost accu- 
rate in Manchester, the error being an under-estimate of only 144 
in more than half a million. The percentage of error was less 
than 1 per cent. in Halifax and in Leeds, and was only 1°5 and 
1°8 per cent. respectively in Bolton and Wolverhampton; it ranged 
upwards in the twenty-two other towns to 14'5 in Oldham, 18°6 
per cent. in Nottingham, z0°0 in Liverpool, and 26°3 in Salford. 
Stated in another way, the population estimated by the hypo- 
thetical method was over-stated by 19,148 in Oldham, 39,555 in 
Nottingham, by no less than 103,327 in Liverpool, and by 52,307 
in Salford. These exceedingly large errors of estimate arose in 
these four towns from the fact that the rate of increase declined 
in Oldham from 34°7 per cent. in 1871-81 to 18'1 in 1881-91; in 
Nottingham from 34°3 to 13°6; in Liverpool from 12°'0 to a decrease 
of 6°3 per cent.; and in Salford from 41°2 to 12°4 per cent. 


Taste I1l.—Estimated Population of the Largest English Towns in the 
middle of the Year 1891. 
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The actual effect of these erroneous estimates upon the calculated 
birth-rates and death-rates will presently be discussed; there is, 
however, one aspect of the unfortunate influence of decennial 
censuses upon the estimate of annual populations which scarcely 
receives the attention it deserves: the evil arising from these ten 
year intercensal periods is not confined to the current decennium. 
When a census is taken, the population of the ten preceding years 
is recalculated on the assumption that the rate of movement has 
been equal throughout that period. No other available method 
would probably give better results, but it is obviously an unsatis- 
factory one. In cases of marked variation between the rates of 
movement in two successive decennia it is impossible to determine 
at what precise date in the twenty years the change began, We 
have seen that Liverpool increased 12 per cent. in the period 1871 
to 1881, and decreased 6 per cent. between 1881 and 1891. Itis 
obvious that this change from increase to decrease may have com- 
menced a few years before or a few years after 1881, and it is most 
improbable that the change took place on the census day 1881, 
which the usual method necessarily assumes. Almost equal diffi- 
culties are presented in a case like Bradford, where in three 
successive census periods the rate of increase was 51°4, 2°6, and 
36°3. The irregularities caused in the population series may be 
easily graduated and smoothed away, but there is absolutely no 
means to ascertain really when the turn of the rates took place, 
and therefore grave difficulty lies in the way of estimating, with 
any approach to accuracy, the population in individual years 
between decennial censuses. This difficulty would at any rate be 
greatly reduced by a quinquennial census. 

The most important consideration with reference to these 
defective estimates, however, is whether the facts suggest any 
means for providing less defective estimates in future. The fore- 
going inquiry almost inevitably suggests the conclusion that the 
rate of increase in one decennium affords scarcely an indication 
of what the movement will be in the next. In Liverpool, as we 
have seen, the rate of increase was higher in 1871-81 than it had 
been in the ten preceding years, and yet in 1881 this increasing 
increase changed to a decrease of 6°3 per cent., causing by the 
usual method an over-estimate of more than 100,000 persons. 
The probabilities are in favour of a continuance of this decline in 
Liverpool, but it would require the gift of prophecy to speak 
authoritatively on such a point; and if no census is taken again 
till 1901, and if the decrease in this town should change again to 
an increase, a similarly large error of estimate in this town would 
recur. As regards Nottingham, high and low rates’ of increase 
have reguiarly alternated during the last five intercensal periods ; 
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but who would venture to decide as to the probability of a low or 
of a high rate of increase during the decennium that has just 
begun? So with Salford, the history of past movement of popula- ' 
tion in this town appears to afford no means for estimating what 
the rate of movement even in the near future will be. 

Kven in the whole of England and Wales the rate of increase, 
which had constantly declined during the fifty years 1811-61, and 
which then turned to an increasing rate during the twenty years 
1861-81, appears to have again changed to a decreasing rate of 
increase during the decennium just ended. These facts, however, 
appear to supply no real assistance in determining what the rate of 
increase in the current decennium will be. The uncertainty in 
smaller areas, and especially in towns, is, moreover, far greater 
than in England and Wales. 

It is evident that little help is to be expected from local sanitary 
authorities in rectifying erroneous estimates of the population of 
their districts. It is true that the authorities of Newcastle and 
Cardiff have for some time asserted that their population was 
under estimated, and their assertions have proved well founded ; 
but similar assertions relating to other towns have proved 
unfounded. Moreover, it is a fact that efforts are seldom made 
by sanitary authorities to correct over-estimates of population, 
which thus under-state death-rates. It appears like the irony of 
fate, that the annual report on the sanitary condition of Liverpool 
in 1890 was issued on the very day that the Registrar-General 
published the new estimates of the population of the large towns, 
showing an over-estimate of more than 100,000 in this city. In. 
this report the medical officer of health writes, “the estimated 
“population for the year was 613,463, and is probably slightly im 
“excess of the actual number.” This local opinion, in the face of 
an excess of more than 100,000 in the population of Liverpool, 
precludes the hope of much assistance from local sanitary 
authorities. 

It should be stated however that in Salford the medical officers 
(Dr. Tatham and more recently Mr. Paget) recognised that the 
official method over-stated the population of the borough, and 
adopted a considerably lower estimate; even this, however, turns 
out to be more than 20,000 in excess of the enumerated population. 

It is impossible now to attempt to discuss fully the problem 
of estimating population in intercensal years. It may however be 
well to refer to one or two of the possible methods suggested for 
the purpose. In the whole of England and Wales, with the 
improved and still improving statistics of emigration and immigra- 
tion, there should be little difficulty in making the necessary correc- 
tion in the natural increase, or excess of births over deaths, and in 
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thus estimating pretty closely the population of the whole country. ” 
In the territorial sub-divisions of the country however, migration, 

of which no record appears possible, plays so important a part that 
the record of natural increase is practically useless for the object 

in view. In registration London the natural increase in the ten 

years 1881-90 was 510,938, while the increase of population in the 

intercensal period 1881-91 was only 395.512; it follows therefore 

that 115,426 must have overflowed its boundaries, probably to a 

great extent into the outer ring; whereas in the preceding ten 

years the enumerated increase of population exceeded the excess of 
births over deaths by 108,152. In the outer ring, on the other hand, 

only 194,263 of the enumerated increase was due to natural increase, 

leaving 277,056 as the result of aggregation. If greater London be 

taken as a whole, the enumerated increase was 866,671, of which 

705,201 was accounted for by natural imerease, while 161,470 

appears to have been due to aggregation. As the record of 

natural increase in the outer ring is not complete for the whole of 

the preceding decennial period 1871-80, it is not possible to state 

how much of the increase in that ten years was due to aggregation, 

but it may be safely asserted that the migration into London very 

considerably declined during the ten years just ended. 

We have just seen that of the growth of greater London during 
the ten years 1881-91, 19 per cent. was due to aggregation. It 
will therefore be interesting to calculate, for the sake of com- 
parison, the relation of natural increase to the enumerated increase 
of population in a few of the other large English towns. - It is 
obvious that these facts are only available for those towns which 
have been included in the Registrar-General’s list for the whole 
intercensal period, and for which the boundaries have remained 
unchanged during that period. The result is somewhat remarkable; 
and corroborates the suggestion that the aggregation to towns is ~ 
declining, and that in the case of many towns much of their real 
Increase 1s now taking place outside their recognised boundaries. ~ 
In only eighteen of the twenty-eight large towns has it been . 
possible to obtain this information, and im the aggregate of these 
eighteen towns the excess of births over deaths exceeded the enu- © 
merated increase of population by more than 200,000, which 
represents the overflow of population beyond the fixed boundaries © 
of these towns, due to the balance of migration. In London, ~ 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Salford, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Brighton, and Leicester, the natural 
Increase (or excess of births over deaths) within the ten years 
exceeded the enumerated increase. In the case of Liverpool the 
excess of births over deaths was 51,635, and yet the decrease of 
population in the ten years was 34,557; it follows that a popu> 
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lation of 86,192 persons overflowed its boundaries during the period 
1881-91. It would be interesting to know how many of this 
migratory population really left the town, and how many merely 
settled in the surrounding districts. The loss by overflow in this 
manner was 29,526 in Birmingham, 11,720 in Bristol, 5,187 in 
Nottingham, 3,503 in Salford, 3,323 in Wolverhampton, and 5,576 
in Sunderland. In Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oldham, Portsmouth, 
Norwich, Plymouth, and Birkenhead, on the other hand, the enu- 
merated increase of population considerably exceeded the excess of 
births over deaths. The increase of these towns due to aggrega- 
tion was 17,375 in Leeds, 18,688 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 11,258 
in Oldham, and 10,610 in Portsmouth. There can be no question 
about the real increase of these seven last mentioned towns. It 
is evident however that in those towns in which a large proportion 
of the natural increase migrates beyond their boundaries, we want 
further information concerning the destination of the migrants. 

It has often been suggested, and indeed the suggestion has fre- 
quently been made by myself, that the probable accuracy of the 
estimate of population might be tested by the birth-rate. It has 
even further been suggested that the population might be estimated 
from the birth-rate. It should however be pointed out that whereas 
the birth-rate was for many years a pretty constant rate, the marked 
reduction that has recently taken place in the English birth-rate 
makes it exceedingly difficult to carry out this suggestion with a 
satisfactory result. It is impossible to say whether the decline in 
the birth-rate will continue or whether it may not again give place 
toarise. The full nature and cause of this decline has not yet 
been investigated, as the results of the recent census are necessary 
in order to ascertain what the birth-rate in recent years has really 
been, and whether the undoubted decline has been relatively equal 
in urban and rural districts. In the meantime therefore it is quite 
impossible to hold out much hope that what may be called the 
birth-rate method will afford much assistance in the calculation or 
rectification of estimates of population in intercensal periods. In 
connection however with this subject a few facts bearing upon this 
recent marked decline of the birth-rate may be interesting and 
useful. 

Until the enumerated population of England and Wales at the 

recent census is officially announced, it is impossible to calculate 
what the real birth-rate in the whole community in recent years 
has been. As regards the population of the twenty-eight large 
towns, however, subject to the difficulties before referred to, it is 
now possible to estimate the population in the middle of each year 
with approximate accuracy. It appears that in the aggregate of 
the twenty-eight towns the birth-rate steadily declined from 35°6 
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in 1881, to 31°7 in 1890, the mean rate in the ten years being 34°! 
per 1,000, against 37°1 in the ten preceding years 1871-80. In 
London the birth-rate declined from 34°8 in 1881, to 31°3 in 1890, 
the mean rate in the ten years being 33°3, against 35°4 in the ten’ 
years 1871-80. In the twenty-seven provincial towns the rate 
declined from 36°6 to 32°6, the mean rate being 34°8, against 38°4 
in the preceding ten years. Thus the decline in the birth-rate 
during the last decade, compared with that in the preceding 
decade, was 6°0 per cent. in London, and 10°3 per cent. in the 
aggregate of the twenty-seven provincial towns. ‘This decline in 
the birth-rate varies very considerably in the different towns, but 
it is impossible to pursue the inquiry further on the present 
occasion. 

There is one other method for estimating the population of 
towns in intercensal periods which should now be referred to: 
this 1s what may be called the inhabited house method. It 
should, in the first place, be pointed out emphatically that an 
inhabited house for census purposes is very far from being identical 
with an inhabited house for rating purposes, and that therefore 
any attempt to compare the census numbers of inhabited houses 
with the numbers on the rate books is absolutely useless and 
misleading. If this fact, however, were fully recognised, it is 
impossible to doubt that the increase of inhabited houses on the 
rate books affords a most valuable indication of the growth of 
population. On the other hand, it has been urged, not without 
good reason, that the rate books as now kept do not yield satis- 
factory information, (1), on account of the large amount of com- 
pounding for rates in respect of industrial dwelling and tenement 
property, which interposes almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of ascertaining the number of inhabited houses at any given 
date; and (2), because the number of persons per house varies so 
considerably with commercial prosperity as it affects wages among 
the labouring classes. While, therefore, this method cannot be 
recommended as free from difficulty and drawback, 1t may fairly be 
urged that no better method appears at present to be available, 
and that it is certainly worth a fairer trial than it has yet had. 
It is very desirable that the matter should be seriously discussed 
by local authorities, and that rate books should be kept on a more 
uniform system, in order that they might yield more satisfactory 
evidence of the growth of towns. A trustworthy annual return of 
inhabited houses on the rate book, furnished by sanitary authorities, 
if compiled from year to year on a uniform system, could not fail 
to give invaluable assistance in framing estimates of population 
between censuses. It is, however, a fact that the local authorities 
in many of the towns in which this information was most needed — 
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(including, if I mistake not, Liverpool), declined to furnish this 
information when requested to do so by the Registrar-General for 
estimation purposes. 


Effect of Erroneous Hstimates upon Birth-Rates and Deati-Rates. 


The figures given in Table III show the percentage of error in 
the estimates of the population in the middle of this year in the 
- largest English towns, based upon the rate of increase that prevailed 
between 1871 and 1881. These figures show that the estimate 
for the aggregate of the twenty-eight towns exceeded the more 
correct estimate based upon the recent census numbers by about 
6 per cent. This implies that the rates calculated on this over 
estimate were 6 per cent. below the correct rates. As however 
the over estimates in the case of Liverpool and Salford were equal 
to 20 per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively, the true rates were 
no less than a fifth and a fourth above the rates recently published. 
These extremes of error however only apply to the rates relating 
to this year, the percentage of error having necessarily increased 
with the lapse of time since the last census. In order to show 
precisely the effect of such erroneous estimates, the population of 
Liverpool and Salford has been estimated back to 1881, on the 
_basis of the numbers enumerated at the two censuses in 1881 and 
1891, and the birth-rates and death-rates for each year have been 
recalculated. The results of these calculations are shown in 
Table LV. Thus the birth-rate in 1890 in Liverpool is raised from 


Taste IV.—Showing the Birth-Rates and Death-Rates in Liverpool and 
Salford, calculated on the Hypothetical Estimate, and on the Estimate 
' based upon the recent Census Numbers. 
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28°8 to 34°0, and in Salford from 28°8 to 35°6; and the death-rate 
in Liverpool from 23°6 to 27°8, and in Salford from 22°4 to 27°6. 
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Naturally the changes in the rates are comparatively small in the 
early years of the decade, but the mean of the death-rates in 
Liverpool during the ten years which have been published by the 
Registrar-General, and too readily adopted by the local sanitary 
authority, was 24°2, whereas the corrected rate is 26°3. Moreover, 
as the error of estimate was an increasing one, the published series 
of rates showed a most encouraging decrease of mortality from 26°7 
in 1881 to 23°6 in 1890, whereas the new figures are 26°8 in 1881 
and 27°8 in 1891. The case of Liverpool is exceptional, but in 
many of the towns the over-estimate of population exceeded 10 per 
cent., with a corresponding under-statement of the death-rate. In 
one or two of the towns the error was in the opposite. direction, 
and under-stated the population. In its effect on sanitary progress, 
however, under-statement of the death-rate is far more serious an 
evil than its over-statement, although both are detrimental to the 
best interests of public health. 


Conclusion. 


It is scarcely necessary before this Society, which has during a 
long series of years so fully recognised the importance and value 
of a trustworthy census, to enlarge upon the evils that arise from 
our imperfect knowledge of the rate of movement of our popula- 
tion, especially in large towns, during the too long period that now 
separates our national censuses. It should moreover be borne in 
mind that the difficulties in the way of estimating the population 
of towns in intercensal years are likely rather.to increase than 
decrease. The future of birth-rates is almost as uncertain as the 
future of rates of emigration. On the other hand the necessity 
for trustworthy death-rates grows greater every day. A former 
President of this Society may be said to have created the system 
of death-rates, and to have taught the State and the public how to 
use them and to value them. In spite of misuse by the ignorant 
and abuse by the interested, the power of the death-rate as a prime 
factor in health progress has hitherto constantly increased, and 
cannot yet be spared. 

The well nigh insurmountable difficulties in the way of even 
approximately estimating the population of towns during ten-year 
periods must, however, seriously discount the public faith in mor- 
tality statistics, and a quinquennial census appears to be the only 
sure means for sustaining the credit and influence of death-rates, 
the failure of which would dangerously hinder and imperil the 


cause of sanitation. 
\ 
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Discussion on Mr. HumpHreys’s PApEr. 


Sir Rawson Rawson asked whether the Census Commission had 
taken into consideration the fact that this year the census was 
taken in the midst of a holiday. This was no doubt a most 
important element in considering the invrease or decrease of 
towns. He hoped it might prove that the aggregation of popula- 
tion in the large towns had diminished, which would be a blessing 
to the country and an encouragement to all those actively engaged 
in endeavouring to improve the welfare of the population.. It 
seemed to him that the enumeration having taken place on the 
5th of April, in the midst of the Easter holidays, had affected the 
town populations. 


Mr. Nort Humpureys said that recent censuses had been always 
taken in the early part of April, and it very often fell within the 
Easter holidays; and, indeed, that during the last five censuses it 
had very frequently happened that the census day was fixed very 
close to Haster. 


Mr. Price-WiLi1ams, having read this most interesting and 
tantalising paper, confessed to having a great craving for more 
_ information. One conclusion to be drawn from it was the para- 
mount necessity for a quinquennial census. He thought that 
however interesting the preliminary results of the census might 
be, it was too soon to form any definite opinion such as that 
expressed by the author as to the cause of the apparent remarkable 
declination in the rate of increase of the principal towns he had 
referred to. The following few figures he had extracted from the 
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Registrar-General’s Areas. eXx- Population. | Increase. | of Increase tion 
Water. per Cent. | per Acre. 
1861. No. 
Metropolitan area ............... 74,427 | 2,803,989 — — 37°67 
Extra-metropolitan ................ 367,160 418,731 — — 1:14 
441,587 | 3,222,720 — a 7°30 
Metropolitan area ................ 74,427 | 3,254,260 |450,271 | 16°06 43°73 
Extra-metropolitan ................ 367,160 631,381 | 212,650 | 50°78 1:72 
441,587 | 3,885,641 |662,921 | 20°57 8:80 
1881. EE CE EST. Ge) 
Metropolitan area... 74,427 | 3,816,483 |562,223 | 17°28 51°28 
Extra-metropolitan .............. 367,160 950,178 | 318,797 | so°49 2°59 
441,587 | 4,766,661 |,881,020 | 22°68 | 10°79 
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Metropolitan area .........c0 74,427 | 4,211,056 | 394,573 | 10°34 56°58 
Extra-metropolitan ............0... 367,160 | 1,445,853 |495,675 | 52°17 3°94: 
441,587 | 5,656,909 |890,248 | 18°68 | 12°81 
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census returns already published showed that the remarkable 
falling off in the rate of increase observable in the population of 
London within the registrar-general’s tables of mortality of 
“inner London,” as it is called, was really attributable to the 
overflow of thé population into the extra-metropolitan districts 
which constituted “greater London.” He found that, notwith- 
standing that the rate of increase in the “inner London” districts, 
occupying an area of 74,427 acres (ex-water), had decreased from 
17:28 to 10°34 per cent. during the last decade, in ‘“‘outer 
London,” representing an area of 367,160 acres, the rate of 
increase, which in the two preceding decades had been as much 
as 50°78 and 50°49 per cent. respectively, still further increased 
to 52°17 per cent. in 1891, and the population from 950,158 to 
1.445,000. Taking the actual increases without reference to the 
rates, which were very often misleading, it would be found that 
while the increment of population within the registrar-general’s 
tables of mortality between 1871 and 1881 amounted to 562,223, 
this declined in 1891 to 394,000, a decrease of 167,650. In ‘‘ outer 
London,” however, the population, which had increased from 
631,381 in 1871, to g50,178 in 1881, an increment of 318,797, 
increased in 1891 to 1,445,833, showing a still larger increment of 
495,075. The total increase, including the extra-metropolitan 
district, or in “ greater London,” in 1891 was 890,248, as compared 
with 881,020 in the preceding decade, showing clearly that there 
had been no arrest in the wonderful growth of the metropolis as 
suggested by the author. In Liverpool and most of the other 
towns mentioned everything pointed to the same cause, that it was 
not any arrest in natural growth, but that the population had 
overflowed its boundaries. In fact, within the last ten years there 
had been no interruption of the commercial prosperity of this 
country to account for any remarkable arrest in the growth of the 
population. He must say, therefore, without in any way dis- 
paraging the efforts of the author to bring a most interesting 
subject before them, he had, in his opinion, been premature in 
attempting to draw any such conclusion from the very partial 
information that had so far been afforded in the census returns. 
The author had drawn attention to the fact that in most of the 
twenty-eight towns referred to the rate of increase had been very 
much larger than in London, but it would be seen that although, 
as in the case of Portsmouth, the rate of increase had been as 
much as 24 per cent., it had reference to a relatively small popula- 
tion. He might mention that he had been engaged for‘some time 
previous to the publication of the last census returns in estimating 
the amount of increase of the population of London during the 
decennial period, and his results showed how nearly, according to 
the methods he had adopted, his estimates were correct. Taking 
the extra population of the metropolitan district he was only out 
190,052, and he was much surprised to find in comparing the 
figures of each of the sub-districts how very closely, in many cases, 
he had forecasted the actual results. He believed that the plan 
of relying upon the difference of the birth and death-rates was ° 
utterly untrustworthy. He was rather surprised .to hear, con- 
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currently with the author’s statement, as to the inexplicability of 
the causes leading to the decreased birth-rate, that the population, 
notwithstanding, had been so largely over-estimated. Nothing 
could better show how utterly unreliable the method of estimating 
the increase of population by that process was. He agreed with 
the author that a much closer approximation might be obtained 
by taking the population per house. He had used that plan him- 
self as a test, and found the results arrived at were approximately 
correct. 


Dr. Lonestarr said the paper was one not only of great academic 
interest, but of considerable practical importance; the author had 
proved to demonstration that a decennial census was totally in- 
adequate for the purpose of calculating birth- and death-rates. It 
was very important to bear in mind absolute numbers as well as 
rates, especially in reference to migration, for it must be remem- 
_bered that there was no necessary relation between the size of the 
population and the number of the migrants into cr out of it. 
Birth- and death-rates in different towns bore something like a 
constant proportion taken over a term of years, but the case was 
different with regard to migration. In dealing with small places, 
such as Tottenham and Willesden, it was altogether deceptive to 
talk merely of rates. If a small place began to grow it would do 
so at an enormous percentage rate, e.g., the addition of 20,000 ina 
small parish such as Willesden had been, showed a very large rate 
of increase. They must therefore bear in mind both absolute 
numbers and rates. The question of changes of curvature in the 
curve of the population was a matter of great interest. If they 
had a quinquennial census they would know within narrower limits 
when those changes occurred, but it would not necessarily follow 
that the estimates made from one five years to another would be as 
close as they were now. At the same time the amount of error 
would not be as great, because it would have only five years to 
accumulate, although it might accumulate faster. It might be 
possible for some towns to get an estimate of population by a school 
board census, which, though not giving infallible results, might 
throw some light upon the question. With regard to the birth 
rate method of estimation, if the population of the whole kingdom 
were calculated upon the natural increase and excess of emigration, 
then the birth-rate might be determined with fair accuracy, and 
that birth-rate from year to year would show certain. fluctuations. 
Now it would probably be near the truth to assume that the birth- 
rate altered from its local normal in all the different parts of the 
kingdom at something like the same rate. With regard to White- 
chapel, a ready explanation might be suggested for the decrease 
owing to the large clearances made by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, but on careful inquiry he had found that that would only 
explain the decrease to a small extent; the removals having been 
effected since 1881, they could only account for about 1,500 
people. One fact which no doubt accounted largely for the figures 
shown was the great immigration that had taken place of Polish 
Jews. With regard to the point raised by Sir Rawson Rawson as 
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to the effect of taking the census in the holidays, that might be 
settled by seeing whether the returns from the watering places were 
unduly increased. He had seen a statement in the papers giving 
the approximate population for the whole of England and Wales. 
He presumed that was not official, but at the same time it was 
probably very near the truth. If so, it showed that the population 
of the United Kingdom had increased very much more slowly than 
in previous decades. He thought the author had scarcely paid 
sufficient attention to migration. He believed that a large propor- 
tion of the decrease of the towns was not due to the people having 
gone to the suburbs, but to their emigration to the colonies and 
to the United States. 


Mr. WatrorD disagreed with the idea that the paper was pre- 
mature. Any information ona subject like this, even if the figures 
were not quite so accurate as they would be when the definite 
figures were published, was of use in the present day, when we 
moved so quickly. The gist of the paper was that for the purpose ~ 
of estimates a decennial census was useless. And any one who had 
considered the subject must be of that opinion, as it was perfectly 
clear that there were so many factors acting on the question of the 
migration of population, that it was useless to work out estimates 
from supposed rates of increase; for instance, in the metropolitan 
area they saw a very large increase in the districts of Tottenham, 
Hnfield, Edmonton, Hornsey, and Hackney. Those districts were all 
on the Great Hastern Railway. Ten or twelve years ago that 
company had a terminus in Shoreditch, practically a consider- 
able distance from the city; they now come to Liverpool Street, 
which meant increased facilities of locomotion for people living on 
that line, and therefore had tended to increase the population. 
Within the last ten years the Metropolitan Railway had con- 
structed a line to Willesden, giving increased facilities to that 
district, and causing an increase. These were all factors acting on 
the amount of population, and must be taken into account. With — 
regard to Nottingham, one of its principal industries was the lace 
industry, which varied ver y much with fashion, and therefore the 
movements of the population in a place like that must vary to@ 
certain extent. The question of the birth-rate of the general 
population with regard to various towns might be discussed to a 
very considerable extent and advantage, though that was hardly 
the place to do so on that occasion. With regard to the reason of 
the variation in towns like Brighton and London, in order to get 
at the actual facts of the increase or decrease of London they 
would have to include places like Sevenoaks, Brighton, Hertford, 
Dorking, Taplow, and even Colchester, from which they came 
daily to London to earn their living, and many others to which — 
people had emigrated, and which were entirely out of the 
metropolitan area. He quite agreed with the author that some 
more accurate system of estimating the population was wanted, 
than by simply estimating the increase on decennial censuses. 
Brighton had shown the smallest rate of increase of any town 
in England. There was a standing joke on the stock exchange 
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that the death-rate at Brighton, a very low one, was fictitious, 
because whenever any one had any mortal illness there they were 
sent to London to consult one of the great consultants, so as to die 
in London and keep down the death-rate, but the truth of the low 
rate of increase he surmised was the large number of spinsters 
keeping lodging houses, and elderly people retired from business 
who reside there. 


Mr. Newearr said he was rather inclined to use an expression 
given utterance to by Dr. Longstaff elsewhere, that they had been 
somewhat in a fool’s paradise. Sir Rawson Rawson had said 
it would be a very happy thing if they could believe on sufficient 
authority that the growth of population in their large towns 
bad received an effective check, but the figures produced that 
night did not by any means establish that point in his mind. 
Take for instance the town of Liverpool. It came as a startling 
surprise to most people to hear that the population of Liverpool 
had declined. The true explanation was he thought to be found 
in the fact that the Liverpool of the census return was the smaller 
Liverpool which had outgrown its boundaries, and that the municipal 
authorities had not yet recognised the true and larger Liverpool. 
The number of those concerned in the trade of Liverpool, and for 
whom Liverpool was the centre, would he thought, when the full 
returns came before them, be found to have increased. ‘The point, 
however, of most importance to his mind which had been brought 
out was the serious result of the over estimate of population in 
causing an erroneous death-rate. The author of the paper, as an 
illustration of this had given the two cases of Liverpool and Salford. 
With regard to Liverpool there was nothing calling very much for 
remark. The old estimate of the death-rate in 188L was 26°7; it 
was 27°8 according to the new estimate in 1891; and comparing the 
deaths with the true population year by year throughout the decen- 
nium there had been no marked change. With Salford the thing 
was quite otherwise. The supposed death-rate announced year 
by year during the last ten years began at 22°6 in 1881, and 
remaining very fairly stationary, left off in 1890 at 22°4. The 
true fact was that whereas the death-rate of Salford in 1881 was 
22°7, in 1890 it had risen to 27°6, or an increase of very: nearly 
5 per 1,000 of the population. What did that very serious rise 
indicate with regard to the sanitary condition of Salford? Surely 
if figures were to be trusted it would indicate a great change for 
the worse. Possibly the explanation might be that Salford was 
one of those places that had greatly increased its density of 
population; but whether that was so or not, the fact remained that 
the over estimate of population had in this and in many other 
cases been sadly misleading, and had induced many people in many 
places to live in the fool’s paradise of which Dr. Longstaff had 
spoken. He wished to add his voice to those who had preceded 
him in saying that the Statistical Society had for many years said 
that decennial censuses were obsolete and out of date. This 
country he hoped was rich enough and wise enough to see that it 
was for the national good that more frequent censuses should be 
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taken, and he hoped that the startling results of the last census 
would act as a warning, and induce their legislators to take a new 
departure. 


Sir Rawson Rawsoy, in agreement with the last speaker, hoped 
that the evidence afforded by the census of the insufficiency of their 
method of taking the number of their population at the wide inter- 
val of ten years, would overcome the apathy of parliament and the 
‘parsimony of the government in resisting what the Society had 
advocated for so many years. He himself should not be satisfied 
with a quinquennial census, but saw no reason why by proper 
administration even more frequent censuses might not be taken, 
and probably at no greater expense than a single decennial census. 


He thought that justice had hardly been done to the author, who, 


desiring to lay before the Society the earliest information that his 
office possessed, had prepared the paper, but stated distinctly that 
the conclusions drawn were lable to modification dependent upon 


the more extensive information to be derived from the larger data _ 


which they might hope to possess in a short time. It might be 
that the urban aggregation had affected the smaller to a oveater 
extent than the larger towns, or on the other hand that the growth 
of some of the larger towns had taken place outside their arbitrary 
boundaries. They must not find fault with the inferences drawn 
from the figures which he possessed, and he hoped.the Society 
would hear from him at a future period more correct results to be 


drawn from the completed returns. Whether their urban popula- — 


tion had diffused itself into the suburbs of great towns, or whether 


the experience of past years had taught the rural population that — 
it was in vain for them to rush into the towns, in either case 
the result was one for congratulation. He hoped that both of these 
processes had been going on, and that, owing to the facilities given, ~ 
the labouring population were living outside the towns, and enjoying 
the advantages of a better atmosphere as well as the middle classes. | 
On the other hand it could not be doubted that the experience 
of the last few years had taught the rural population that they 
were not likely to find in the heart of the great towns an improve- — 


ment of theircondition. It was suggested that the rural population, 


finding that the larger towns did not afford au opportunity for 


improvement, were taking refuge in smaller towns, and causing 


them to increase. All this remained to be seen in order to get the ~ 


general results of the census. He did not think Dr. Longstaff’s 
suggestion as to estimating the population in intercensal periods by 


the number of school children would be effectual, for the reason — 
that any sudden increase of a town was usually caused by some — 
increase of trade or production, creating a demand for labour, which 


was met not by the introduction of families, but by the influx of - 


adults. He therefore doubted whether the suggestion would be 


effectual. The discussion of these matters was of great interest, — 


and he desired to thank the author for having given the opportunity ~ 


of bringing forward these questions. 


Mr. A. H. Bainey thought that they had not done the author — 


j 
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justice. He had said that the figures would be subject to slight 
corrections, but these would not alter the substantial results. ‘he 
difficulty was that they were not always comparing like things. 
The London of 1801 was very different to the London of 1891. 
London now extended far beyond Croydon, and the majority of 
heads of families lived outside, coming up to London for their 
daily work. Therefore when they spoke of the population of 
London as having increased only 10 per cent. in the last ten years as 
compared with greater percentages in previous decades, he doubted 
whether that was really the case. They must take the much larger 
population of something like twenty miles round St. Paul’s as a 
centre. It was the same in other large towns. While Liverpool 
had decreased 6 per cent. in the last ten years, Birkenhead had 
increased 18 per cent. Liverpool and Birkenhead were much the 
same as London and Southwark, and the reason for the difference 
was, the people whose daily work was in Liverpool lived across the 


Mersey. 


Mr. M. N. Apter thought there was no difficulty in accounting 
for the steady decline which had taken place in the birth-rate 
during the decennium. Dr. Farr had pointed out in 1851. that 
the birth-rate was intimately connected with the marriage-rate. 
Now, the birth-rate in 1876 was 36°3, in 1889 it was 30°5, and in 
1890, 29°7, representing a decline of 18 per cent. In 1876 the 
marriage-rate was 17°6, in 1888 it was 14'2, and in 1889, 14:7, 
showing also a decline of 18 per cent. This steady decline 
Mr. Adler attributed to what might be termed economic factors. 
As trade was prostrate and industries crippled people deferred 
marriage, and it was well known that after the commercial 
prosperity which followed the Franco-German war there was a 
great reaction in 1875, and commerce and industries have only 
revived within the last few years. The decline in the marriage 
and birth-rates was thus readily accounted for. Mr. Humphreys’s 
paper established that great changes in the curves showing the 
increase in the rate of population had taken place in the last inter- 
ceusal period, and very properly dwelt upon the importance of 
ascertaining the exact date when the change in the curves took 
place. Here again the economic factors would have to be reckoned 
with. For instance, in the case of Liverpool, the decrease in the 
population must have taken place recently in consequence of the 
Successful opening of large docks in the ports of Hamburg and 
Antwerp, both of which towns were now competing with Liverpool} 
for the foreign trade. Again, it had been mentioned that the 
district of Enfield had shown a remarkable increase of population 
within the decennium. It was well known that in consequence of 
the penny fares which had been introduced by the Great Eastern 
Railway a few years ago for working men travelling between the 

city and Enfield, a large number of houses for the working classes 
had been erected in close proximity to Enfield, and one could 
readily fix the time when this large increase took place. 


Mr. StepHey Bovrye said no doubt the paper was, as a former 
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speaker remarked, tantalising, because it made them long for an 
amount of information that was not yet within their grasp, but 
still the highest credit was due to Mr. Noel Humphreys for the 
ereat readiness he had displayed in utilising the results to hand. 
No doubt they were insufficient. It was quite clear that from the 
record of twenty-eight towns it was utterly umpossible to arrive at 
any conclusion as to the progress of the population of the whole 
kingdom, or to draw any accurate deduction as to the death or 
birth- rate of a particular locality, because they could not see how 
far the density of population had been increased or how far the 
population which really lived or acted in a particular district was 
removed beyond the border line. The operation of a birth- and 
death-rate on people who lived in a place was not confined so 
much to the locality as it used to be. Many births belonging to a 
place took place out of the district, and in the same way it was 
the tendency of invalids and sickly persons to go away from 
densely crowded places and possibly die elsewhere. It was there- 
fore utterly impossible in these days of extended locomotion to say 
that the death-rate of any particular locality at all represented the 
actual amount of death which ought to be apportioned to it. It 
was clear that they knew nothing at all about the migration of the 
population, but the main point, and one of great importance, was 
with regard to the incidence of local taxation. He supported what 
had been said with regard to the more frequent censuses, and 
hoped that the matter would be readily met by the authorities. 
The expense of taking it once in five years ought not to be an 
obstacle. If the information obtained was of real utility there 
was no economic waste in the employment of the necessary labour, 
which consisted of extra service by enumerators and others that 
would not be used for productive purposes, and the amount of 
payment as concerned the whole nation was really like taking out 
of one market to put into another. 


Mr. Rowianp Haminron expressed his high opinion of Mr. Noel - 
Humphreys’s paper, and said it was most fortunate that the apparent 
anomalies shown by the results of the census were brought forward 
at such an early period. He advocated the establishment of per- 
manent well trained local staffs, by whose assistance the results 
could be worked out more quickly and intelligently than by those 
suddenly called in for the work at such long intervals as ten years. 
That was a point to be borne in mind if the Society skould again 
address the Government on the subject. 


Mr. Nort Humpureys in reply said he was aware that the time 
of discussion was from one point of view premature, and that 
therefore the conclusions drawn must be very moderately expressed. 
At the same time he thought that it could not but be useful for a 
Society like theirs to have an early opportunity to consider and 
discuss the figures given in the paper. He thought Mr. Price- 
Willams would on further consideration agree that there was 
the strongest evidence of a decided decline in the rate of aggrega- 
tion in towns. It was an undoubted fact that in very many of 
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these large towns the excess of births over deaths during the last 
ten years very considerably exceeded the enumerated increase, 
whereas in the preceding ten years the opposite was the case. He 
was disappointed that Mr. Price-Williams had not explained his 
method which he said gave better results than that initiated 
by Dr. Farr; but it appeared from Mr. Price-Williams’s table 
that his estimate of the population of registration exceeded the 
enumerated number by 213,000, whereas by Dr. Farr’s method 
the error was 260,000, showing that the result of the two methods 
was not very different. He did not at all wish to undervalue 
the importance of migration but as he was only dealing with 
twenty-eight towns, he had to omit that part of the subject, as no 
record of migration was possible for towns. He coincided with 
Dr. Longstaff’s view, that the immigration of Polish Jews and 
others into Whitechapel was very probably the cause of the arrest 
of the decline in that district. He could not agree with the view 
expressed by Sir Rawson Rawson, that more frequent censuses might 
be taken without any increase of expense. It would no doubt be 
possible to have censuses of a very much more simple character, but 
after all the expense of the English census was so small, only 
about 128,000/., or one-tenth of what the United States voted for 
their census, and as by far the greater part of it was paid to the 
local enumerators, although a census of a simpler character 
might be taken at smaller expense than the present decennial 
census, still it would necessarily cost a considerable sum of money, 
and one which the Chancellor of the Exchequer would, he feared, 
hesitate to concede. With regard to the boundaries of London, 
that the suburbs beyond even greater London included a number 
of those who formed part of the day population of the metropolis 
was beyond question. He pointed out with reference to Dr. Adler’s 
remarks, that Liverpool and Birkenhead taken together showed an 
almost stationary population, and that as regards Liverpool he 
had no doubt there was a real decrease, although its extent could 
only be decided when they had the fuller returns before them. No 
doubt one of the main causes of the reduction in the birth-rate was 
the reduction of the marriage-rate, but there was a further fact 
that was not thus explained: there had been a decline in recent 
years of the proportion of births to marriages. 


The PresiDent, in proposing a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Humphreys for his excellent and timely paper, noted the well 
merited approval of its interest and value expressed in the discussion 
regarding it, and intimated his intention to confine his own remarks 
to the remedy suggested for the removal of the grave and crucial 
errors caused by a decennial system of enumeration of the people. 

hese were such as not merely to diminish, but in some important 
particulars to neutralise, and even destroy, its value. 

The remedy suggested, of a five-yearly census, would mitigate, 
but would not touch the root of the evil. Mr. Hooker had estimated 
for him the population of London in each year from 1881-91, on 
the supposition that the increase of 10°4 per cent. per decennium 
had been maintained throughout the period, and compared this 
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estimate with that of the registrar-general, based on the rate of 
increase during 1871-81, From this it appears that in April, 1886 
(had a census been then taken), the estimate for London would 
have been out by some 125,000. Some of the errors in the twenty- 
eight chief towns in England and Wales were in the direction of 
excess, and others of diminution, showing in either case fallacious 
results, which to a great extent neutralised theix value in the 
direction pointed out in the paper, and in the remarks upon it. 

It was useless, he said, to hope, in existing circumstances, to 
extract from any reluctant government or legislature we are likely 
to have in the present decade, any amendment of a system 
abandoned in most other countries; which abandonment was 
frequently urged with great authority, chiefly by this Society, in 
our own. He therefore was of opinion that an annual enumera- 
tion of the most important factors concerned, would alone prove a 
radical remedy. 

The two works on the table, the Statistical Year Books of 
Berlin and Paris, showed how completely this could be effected 
with very considerable populations, embracing in their ‘scope the 
demography of those important capitals. This, which has been 
accomplished for some years past in France and Germany, might 
surely be imitated with advantage by the ruling authorities of some 
of our own great centres of industry, without further interference 
from the legislature than the granting of such statutory powers as 
might be needed to collect the whole of the data required. 

The late Sir Edwin Chadwick, in a paper republished in our 
Journal in 1888, pointed out the manner in which much of the work — 
could be done at comparatively little cost, by agencies already in” 
existence. The whole matter appeared to him (the President) 
to be deserving of careful investigation, without awaiting the 
commencement of a new century to place us on a level with our 
great neighbours in so obviously desirable a direction. He enter- 
tained at the same time no doubt that the material advantages of 
such a system would far exceed its cost, and not improbably lead to - 
the establishment of a Central Statistical Bureau for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 
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Nore on the Future Provision of Papers of Interest and VALUE 
for the CONSIDERATION of the Socrnry. 


Tue great difficulty which has been experienced for some time 
past of procuring in advance a sufficient supply of papers of 
interest and value, so as to be ready at all times to provide against 
any unforeseen contingency from whatever cause it may arise, 
renders it, in my opinion, expedient and even necessary to take 
the matter into serious consideration at this period of the session, 
particularly as we have as yet nothing assured for next session, 
and a very desirable change has been effected in the personnel of 
our salaried staff, which will admit of action of a higher character 
being taken in the matter than was possible heretofore. With a 
thousand members enrolled, and the increasing attention now paid 
to questions of statistics and economics, there ought to be no 
insuperable difficulty in devising some practicable plan of securing 
the desired end. ae 

2. With a view to the discussion of the question I venture to 
submit the following suggestions for consideration by the Execu- 
tive Committee and for subsequent report to the Council, should 
we succeed in devising a scheme capable of being worked with 
our present paid agency and financial resources!:— 

(a.) The founding of an Annual Gold Medal, to be called the 
Medal of the Royal Statistical Society, to be awarded to the 
author of the best paper read and discussed during each session. 
The award to be determined on the conclusion of each session, 
either by the appointment in each year of a Special Sub-Com- 
mittee of three members or by the Executive Committee, the 
decision of such body being final. 

From an inquiry made at my request by Mr. Hooker, it 
appears that medals of similar character are given by the Royal 
Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the Linnean Society, the 
Geological Society, and in particular the Society of Arts, the 
objects of all being the advancement of their special branch or 


* With regard to the financial resources of the Society, an estimate of the 
receipts and payments for the current year—based principally on the accounts for 
the last three years—has been prepared, and it is expected that there will bea 
balance of about 430/. at the end of 1891. This sum is larger than the balances 
of the last three years, owing to special outlays having been made in those years 
as shown below :— 


1888. Normal expenditure, 1,938/.; special outlays, 1892.; balance, 2362. 
°89. o 17,9041. ; 2 156/.; sr okey Bee 
°90. Ps 1,7071.; investment a801.3) 9 kegel 
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branches of science and research, together with encouragement to 
new men to come forward. 

The following particulars have been ascertained by Mr. Hooker 
from Messrs. Wyon and Pinches:— 

Mr. Wyon estimates the cost of the die of a gold medal as 
proposed (obverse—a wheatsheaf, reverse—a wreath with the 
name of the recipient) at from 30 to 45 guineas, according to 
the finish, while the medal itself would be from 8 to 18 guineas, 
according to size. 

Mr. Pinches’ estimate for a similar medal is about tol. for the 
die, and from 7/. to 13/. 10s. for the gold (22 ae medal, 
according to size. 

The Howard Medal of bronze could not, for obvious reasons, be 
devoted to any other purpose than that for which it was founded 
by the late Dr. Guy. 

(b.) The consideration of the best means, with special reference 
to the duties of the present Assistant Secretary, of keeping in 
touch with writers on statistical, economic, and similar ques- 
tions, such as are indicated in the inaugural address of the late 
Mr. Newmarch,’ as fit subjects for the future consideration of the 


2 « Tet me now state what appear to me to be the fields of statistical research 
which in this country most require early attention. They are the following :— 

“1. The annual consumption per head among different classes, and by the 
nation, as a whole, of the chief articles of food—corn, butchers’ meat, tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, wine, spirits, and beer. 

«2. The annual production in agriculture, minerals, metals, ships, and manu- 
factures. 

«3. The comparative wages, house-rent, and cost of living in PEL parts 
of the country. 

«4, The total annual income and earnings and the total sun accumulations 
of different classes, and of the country, as a whole. 

“5, The relative taxation of different classes in this country, as compared with - 
the same classes in those foreign countries, the competition of which England has 
to understand and meet—carefully attending in the inquiry to the comparative 
merits of Direct and Indirect taxation. 

“6. The financial and economical cost and burdens entailed by extensive war- 
like Armaments. 

«<7, Periodical statistics of Public Hospitals in the Metropolis and the larger 
towns, with a view to a comparison of the efficiency and cost of the relief afforded 
in each. 

“8, Periodical returns of the income and operations of Charitable Trusts and 
Endowments, for relief and education. 

«9, A statistical ascertainment of the numerical strength of the different 
Religious churches and sects, 

“10. Statistical Evidence of the cost to the community in sickness, excessive 
mortality, and poor rate expenditure of defective dwellings, and sanitary regula- 
tions. 

“11. Statistical Evidence of the gain to the community of instruction in 
popular schools in the rudiments of political economy, in the commoner industrial 
arts, and in military exercises. 

“12. Statistical Evidence of the consequences in this country of the Emigra- 
tion from it. 
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Society, together with such other topics of current interest as may 
from time to time arise, such as the questions of the relations of 
labour and capital, of strikes and trades unions, socialism in its 
protean forms, currency, and similar matters. 

(c.) A circular embodying the above proposals to be prepared 
and circulated to such Fellows of the Society as may be considered 
to be likely to afford their aid either by writing papers or suggest- 
ing others who may do so. | 


This proposal was adopted in principle by the Executive 
Committee, and recommended to the Council for favourable con- 
sideration. 

The Council resolved that my proposals should be printed and a 
copy sent to each member in order that the matter might be care- | 
fully considered at the May meeting, on the 21st of that month. 

On that date it was decided that a Gold Medal, to be called the 
Guy Medal of the Royal Statistical Society, should be founded, 
with a view to its being awarded from time to time at the 
discretion of the Council in recognition of original statistical 
work placed at the disposal of the Society. All the details as 
to the design, and conditions under which the medal should be 
awarded, were left to the Executive Committee, who will take the 
matter into consideration after formal sanction at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

F. J. Movar, 
President. 


-*13, Investigations relative to the advantages and cost to this country of the 
occupation of India. ) 

«14. An investigation on grounds of fact of the effect of Commercial Treaties, 
especially of the French Treaty of 1860. 

“15. A similar investigation of the consequences produced in the United 
States by the rigid system of protective Tariffs. 

*16. And by the protracted suspension of specie payments. 

“17. Statistical inquiries relative to the effects produced in Europe on com- 
merce, accumulation, invention, prices, and the rate of interest by the Gold Dis- 
coveries in California and Australia. 

“18. Investigations of the mathematics and logic of Statistical Evidence ; 
that is to say, the true construction and use of Averages, the deduction of pro- 
babilities, the exclusion of superfluous integers, and the discovery of the laws of 
such social phenomena as can only be exhibited by a numerical notation.”’—Vol. 
Xxxii, pp. 360—84, Journal of the Society, 1869-70. 
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I.—Preliminary Return of the Census in India. 


Tue following is the preliminary report of Mr. J. A. Baines, 
Census Commissioner to the Government of India, of the census 
taken on the 26th—27th of February last :— 


‘“‘T have the honour to submit herewith to the Government 
of India three tables showing the results of the preliminary 
abstraction of the returns of the census taken on the 26th—27th 
of February last. The first table relates to British territory, and 
is complete, with the exception of the small Trans-Himalayan 
sub-division of the Punjab, and of British Baluchistan which is 
not brought under the general scheme of enumeration, but will be 
returned by households at a more favourable opportunity. The 
second table includes most of the Feudatory States in India, the 
exceptions being most of the petty States under Chota-Nagpur, a 
small State in Rajputana (Banswara), parts of Kashmir which are 
cut off from headquarters by the recent heavy snowfall on the 
higher ranges, and, lastly, Manipur. The returns for the Shan ~ 
States will be prepared like those for British Baluchistan during 
the present season’s tour, and no attempt at synchronous enumera- 
tion has been made there. The last table shows a selection of the 
more important towns in the country, with the corresponding 
return at last census. 

“2. Before offering any comments on the results set forth in 
the above statements, I should perhaps explain the system on 
which they were prepared, which is laid down in my Circular L of 
the 18th of July last. As soon as the enumerators had completed 
the round of their respective blocks on the night of the 26th Feb-— 
ruary, and collected the householders’ schedules, when there were 
any, on the following morning, they repaired to the headquarters 
of the supervisor of their circle, and in his presence added up the 


fi 
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population of their blocks by sexes, making at the same time a 
total of the occupied houses they had enumerated. The results of 
this addition were communicated to the supervisor alone, and he 
passed the book and forms to a second enumerator, who, without 
having any clue to the previous results, re-added the whole, and 
gave in his total. If the two agreed, the supervisor noted them in 
detail in the fly-leaf form provided as part of the enumeration 
book. If they differed, the book was given to a third enumerator, 
and so on, till the totals were ascertained to be correct and duly 
certified. The aggregate of block totals was then compiled by the 
supervisor, and sent, with the original books, to the charge-super- 
intendent, who, after further compilation for his charge, handed 
them on to the chief officer of the tahsil, thana, or township 
according to the province. Finally, the collected totals reached 
the collector or deputy-commissioner, by whom a district total 
was compiled after due test and the incorporation of casual 
returns, such as those for camps of touring officials, of boats, &c. 
The results thus found were telegraphed to both the Provincial 
Superintendent of Census and myself, so that simultaneous com- 
pilation began three days after the final enumeration. 

“3. The above is the system of communication prescribed, but 
whether it was in all cases duly observed I am of course unable to 
say. On the whole, however, judging from the general promptitude 
with which the returns were sent in, and the various additions and 
corrections which reached me later, I believe that not only the 
subordinate officials connected with the enumeration, but the 
district officers in person, must have interested themselves in this 
heavy addition to their already burdensome current duties. I 
may go further, and say that had it not been for the participation 
of the collectors and deputy-commissioners, not to speak of political 
officers, in this task, it would have been impracticable to have pub- 
lished the results within five weeks of the census. As it is, the 
statement for British territory was delayed in issue nearly ten 
days, owing to the exceptional failure of a single district officer in 
the Central Provinces to make a punctual return; otherwise the 
present tables would have been in the hands of government within 
a month from the final enumeration. Neither the provincial 
Superintendents nor I myself have as yet had an opportunity of 
testing these summaries, but I have no reason to think that their 
accuracy is impaired by the speed with which they were compiled. 
It may be remembered in connection with this point that, taking 
British and feudatory territory together, the number of persons 
engaged on the 26th as enumerators was between 940,000 and 
a million, and that in Bengal alone the staff exceeded 309,000, so 
that each man had an average of only 300 entries to add together. 
The following statement shows the respective dates on which the 
first and the last district summary of each province was received 
from the district headquarters :— 
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Earliest. Latest. 
Province. 
District. Recipe. District. eos 

Moadragrcimciict. et; INEgiris: 7 titoeseteeees 4, Mar.] Coimbatore ............ 17 Mar 
Bomba yybssiwestaocsetss. Broach ...4a.wiae 2 ,, | Hyderabad (Sind) | 9 ,, 
B 1 Manbhoom (cor- 9 Singbhoom (cor-] | 91 

ale ee rected) aces: teres i rected) \ naan i 
North-West Pro- tec 

Le ae a Sultanpur © ......:s0.. 1 ,, |Garhwal (British).../10_,, 
a6 Ue dt. | ao Pee ae Peshawar... 7 4, | Dera Ghazi Khan....|26_,, 
PA STi Tee tae Seoey sos ATRIT Paeasres:. 1S bo — — 
Central Provinces...) Wardah ............... 3 ,, | Chanda (corrected) |31_,, 
do ohn, High MMR cried eclp nV Buldens oes :5<-0155-+- 3, | Bilichparire ae 1645; 
COO, Lense fertesetect: COORE Sonate os: aig Cae —- — 
A sham Cite, ek Lakhimpur ............ 6 ,, | Darrang (corrected) |31_,, 
Upper Burma ........ Big Ae hited A; Shwebo (corrected) |26_,, 
LOWY AAR, 0) tu Sandoway  .....0...... 4 ,, | North Arakan ........ 20+ 55 


“4. As regards the results of the census, I do not propose to 
anticipate comments that hereafter will have to be made upon the 
returns when finally abstracted, so I will offer no more than 
general remarks and explanations. The population dealt with 
will amount, when the full returns for the Feudatory States are 
in, to just under 286 millions, of which 2203 live in British 
territory and 653 under feudatory rule. During the decade that 
has passed since the last enumeration, the gross increase has been 
29 millions, the population of Italy or Prussia at their last census. 
Deducting 3 millions of population not brought under the census 
of 1881, the balance of 26 millions exceeds the whole population 
of cis-Leithian Austria, added in ten years to the soil of India. 
Taking only British territory, and excluding Upper Burma as a 
new acquisition, it appears that the population has risen from - 
198,655,160 to 217,487,370, which is about 1°6 per cent. above 
what I estimated in 1889 would be the probable number for whom 
schedules and enumerators would have to be provided. This 
indicates an annual rate of increase very nearly 14 per 10,000 
higher than I thought would be the case. The actual growth is 
just under 93 per cent., and the slight relatively greater increase 
amongst females is no doubt attributable to greater confidence in 
the intentions of the government in taking a census rather than to 
an irregular advance of the sexes. We may account I think for 
the comparatively more rapid increase in feudatory territory in 
the same way; and in certain instances, as, for example, in the 
case of the Central Province Feudatories, there seems no doubt 
that the abnormal increase 1s mainly due to the fact that many of 
these small States happen to be just now more directly under 
British control or administration than they were ten years ago, as 
the difference between the rates of increase in the two sexes seems 
to indicate that immigration is not to be credited with the variation. 
On the other hand, there are instances where the female rate falls 
below that of males, and this is apparently more markedly a 
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characteristic of the tracts most severely afflicted by the great 
famine of 1876-78 than of places which have enjoyed normal cir- 
cumstances since 1881. The point is one that will receive due 
attention when dealing with the full returns, as without the age 
tables it is futile to attempt explanation. 


** Bengal. 


“5. Looking at the several Provinces individually, the first 
calling for notice is Bengal, which now returns a population 
9 millions in excess of that of the United States of America at last 
year’s census, spread over an area less than }; of that of the latter 
country. The general increase of 65 per cent. is spread over most 
of the province, but special causes have been in operation in 
certain tracts which have been cursorily noted by the provincial 
superintendent of the census. Tor instance, in Rajshahye and 
Nuddea there has been a gradually increasing tendency to malarial 
fever, owing to local causes, which has driven the people to a 
‘more salubrious neighbourhood ; and luckily there happens to be 
good cultivable land available within a reasonable distance from 
these tracts. Hlsewhere the increase seems to have been propor- 
tionately higher in Eastern Bengal than in either Behar or Orissa. 
On the whole, however, the ten years have thrown 29 more persons 
on every square mile of land, and now on that area there are on an 
average for the province no. less than 474 individuals. 


“¢ North-West Provinces and Oudh. 


“Here we have the population of the German Empire on less 
than one-half its area. ‘The increase is within 0°87 per cent. of 
my forecast, and is most apparent in Oudh, the eastern districts of 
the North-West Provinces, and in the Hill Tracts. Here, again, 
the people have begun to press on the land at the rate of 22 per 
square mile during the ten years, and now number 442 against 416 
on thatarea. As in Bengal, three or four districts show a decrease, 

due, it is said, to the acricultiral deterioration of a portion of the 
Doab, whilst under the hill ranges of the north, where the popula- 
tion is nearly stationary, the same complaint is made as in Bengal, 
namely, the greater prevalence of malarial fever of late years ; and 
the returns seem to show that it is not without foundation. 


, 


‘¢ Madras. 


“In Madras, the population of which now about equals that of 
Italy with Belgium, the pressure of population over the whole 
presidency is considerably less than in the two provinces above 
reviewed; still there is very considerable congestion in the highly 
cultivated tracts to the south-east. My forecast of increase has 
been proved wrong by some 3 per cent., owing, no doubt, in some 
degree to the return of emigrants or to actual immigration into 
the famine tracts which showed such a depletion in 1881. The 
areas of a good many of the districts, however, have been con- 
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siderably changed since that year, but the general results seem to 
show a very large increase in the centre and east, and less along 
the west and in the northern part of the Coromandel Coast. The 
populous district of Tanjore contrasts strangely with its neighbours 
in an increase of only 45 per cent., as compared with 13 in Madura, 
19 in South Arcot, and nearly 23 in Salem. The areality of the 
presidency has risen from 221 to 248 per square mile in the decade. 


“* Punjab. 


“The Punjab, which, with its feudatories, has a population ex- 
ceeding that of Spain and Portugal, has increased by nearly two 
million souls in British territory alone, and now supports 187 per 
square mile, or the same as continental France, against 170 in 


1881 (calculated on the revised area return). In some degree the ~ 


increase is no doubt only apparent, being due to more correct 
returns of women and children; but the extension of irrigation 
and cultivation, and of settlements on the waste lands of the 
province, is sufficient to account for a considerable growth of 
population. 


‘* Bombay. 


“Taking the presidency proper as distinct from Sind, Bombay 
occupies, as regards population, a place between Hungary and 
Spain on considerably less than the area of the former. As in the 
case of Madras, the re-population of the districts affected by the 
famine of 1876-78 has shown my forecasts to be considerably below 
the actuals. There has been also a very large rise in the two 
districts in which good cultivable land is available to the largest 
extent, namely, Khandesh and the Panch Mahals. In Sind the 
increase has been very large, 18% per cent., compared with 145 in 
the rest of the presidency ; and the return seems to indicate that 


this is a real, and not, in spite of the race and character of the 


population, only an apparent, variation. The areality of the whoie 
Presidency is now 150 as compared with 131 at last census. 
Omitting from consideration Sind, with its large area of desert 
and barren mountain, the calculation results in an average of 207, 
against 192 in 1881, for the rest of the province. 


‘¢ Central Provinces. » 


‘‘ Next in population come the Central Provinces, with a popu- 
lation of 10,761,000, rather above that of Holland and Belgium 
combined, and with 33 times the area of those countries. The 
population per square mile is now only 127, against 117 in 1881. 
With an average increase of just over g4 per cent., the districts 
known as the Chattisgarh show a relatively more rapid growth; 
but in the hilly tracts also the increase has been notable, and may 
partly be attributable to better counting. 


sy 
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“6 Assam. 


“This province corresponds very accurately, both in area and 
population, with the returns for Roumania. It has increased in 
about the same ratio as the Punjab, and shows an areality of 117 
as compared with 105 per square mile last census. ‘There has been 
for some time past an endemic outbreak of a kind of fever known 
as the ‘black disease,’ which has proved very destructive in the 
Kamrup district, and even appears to have spread to some extent 
across the Brahmaputra. The large increase shown against the 
hill tracts in this province is probably attributable to extension of 
census operations as much as to the supposed prolificity of forest 
tribes. 


* Burma. - 


“Passing by the smaller provinces, Berar, Ajmir, and Coorg— 
the latter of which, by the way, shows a remarkable diminution in 
its male population, of which I have as yet had no explanation—L 
come to Burma, where the census included very successfully a 
large tract never before enumerated. ‘The people are far more 
widely educated than in India proper, and seemed to be able to 
appreciate and help in the work of the census, though in the 
matter of house numbering I heard instances in which their 
interest was a little too zealously exhibited in supplement of the 
official registration. Lower Burma, now equal in population to 
Portugal, shows an extraordinary increase, partly due to the 
extension of trade along the coast and railways, partly to actual 
increase of cultivation, as on the reclaimed tracts of the Thongwa 
district, where an increase of 55 per cent. is shown; and in Pegu, 
Hanthawaddy, and Tharawaddy, in all of which the increase is 
above the provincial average. In Upper Burma the official 
estimate, based on rough returns of taxation, has generally been 
largely exceeded. Though affecting but a small population, it is 
Satisfactory to hear that the preliminary record of Wunthd, where 
there has recently been some disturbance, was secured by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Katha before the chief broke into 
hostilities. 

“6. In conclusion, I should explain that I can at present do no 
more than submit without comment the returns for the selected 
cities and towns of India. The variations in population in such 
communities require, in order to be reviewed thoroughly, the 
details of age, sex, and birthplace, all of which will be available by 
the time I next place the figures before Government. 


«J. A. Barnes, 


“ Census Commissioner for India.” 
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Total. 

1891. 1881. 1891. 1881. 
6,697,114] 5,641,914] 35,588,850] 30,812,745] 
3,391,650] 2,825,469] 18,826,820| 16,469,199] 
12,900,629 | 10,531,228] 70,909,260 66,589,553 | 
8,194,065 | 6,866,503] 46,922,690| 44,107,869 | 
3,218,305 | 2,707,091} 20,803,000} 18,843,186 

1O2,mer2 64,118 541,890 460,722 
2,163,686 | 2,836,976] 10,774,890| 9,838,791 

594,102 466,027] 2,896,670| 2,672,673 

26,724| 22,3857] + 772,630 178,302 | 

1,107,323 859,388} 5,422,620] 4,881,426 
855,190 677,362 4,569,170| 3,736,771 
551,556 259845730 
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220,413,220 | 198,597,237 | 
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39,802,916 | 32,998,433 
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6,908 5,204: 
4,543 26,880 
2,997 2,938 15,670 14,628] 
2,899 2,443 14,410 14,478 | 
¥7}349 10,635 98,870 63,961 | 


















39,820,263 | 32,809,068 











* Omitting in 1891 about 1,500,000 persons in feudatory territory and 9,500 in Trans- 
whom have been included above in the 1881 entries. In the total population the excess of 
enumerated by sex, and also (in 1881) the inclusion of the gross figurés for Kashmir 
excluding the corresponding figures from those of last census in making the comparison, 
comparison of the continental total Upper Burma is omitted, but not in that showing the 
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1891. | Preliminary Return of ‘the Census in India. 
‘orats. Part A. British Territory. 
Le 

Population. 
Males. Females. 
1891. 1881. 1891. 1881. 

17,601,990 | 15,250,617 | 17,986,860 | 15,562,128 
95743,060 8,505,682 9,083,760 7,963,567 
353395940 | 33,122,832 | 35,569,320 | 33,466,721 
24,300,290 | 22,912,556 | 22,622,400 4 21,195,313 
11,226,100 | 10,202,607 9,576,900 8,640,579 
287,940 248,844 255,950 211,878 
53390,990 4,959,435 5,383,900 4,879,356 
1,491,060 1,380,492 1,405,610 1,292,181 
95,660 100,439 76,970 77,863 
2,491,510 2,503,703 2,631,110 2,377,723 
2,415,200 1,991,005 2,153,970 1,745,766 

"1,430,170 1,554,560 
112,113,910 | 107,178,162 | 108,299,310 | 97,473,073 

| 

28,900 22,785 13,010 12,125 

23,540 3340 
13,430 12,640 2,240 ; 1,988 
6,510 6,835 4,900 7,638 
725380 42,210 26,490 29,791 
112,186,290 | 107,220,372 | 108,325,800 | 97,434,826 














145,314,930 | 129,995,641 | 739,230,740 | 123,992,222 
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Himalayan British territory, for whom the returns are not yet available, but the figures for 
321,540 for 1891, and 1,701,315 for 1881, is due to the inclusion of Rajputana Bhils not 


(1,534,972). 


whilst the persons not enumerated by sex are left out of consideration in both cases. 


xpansion of the whole country. 
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In the last line allowance has been made for the returns not yet to hand, by 
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Area Occupied Houses. 
State or Agency, &e. iy equare 
Miles. 
1891. 1881 1891. 1881. 










































RE VOR Aa cst icd.nstserttorawnaoaiet 81,807 | 2,028,213 | 1,859,600] 10,458,930 | 9,845,594 
QIABLOU a ® cocker Nise. otelslecssdveeotaeers 8,570 534,858 479,643] 2,414,200 | 2,185,005 
BMV ROLO™ ..crretsceossassetgtasevtetsotene 24.723 886,620 733,200} 4,859,760 | 4,186,188 
Apa bh mir) Peete couse tavettcsepesereg 8§0,900§| 480,300§ 2,507,240 | 1,534,972) 
Br Raj pubanay -..ccsccaeti, wecremee 129,750 | 2,219,811 | 2,101,451] 12,300,970 | 10,268,892 
6. CentraljIndia®s.:.....t:scsreneme 75,079 | 1,921,686 | 1,680,394] 10,139,570 9,261,907 
7. Bombay feudatories* ............ 69,045 | 1,604,478 | 1,848,599] 8,059,760 | 6,926,464 
8. Madras “ Be TES eeeeeee 9,475 FEIL7Z1 685,447} 3,693,620 | 3,344,849 
9. Bengal x N| spespetecunees 37,515 518,900 505,546] 2,709,750 | 2,947,308 
10. Central Province feudatories..| 28,834 392,115 37 5,283] 2,155,490 | 1,709 
11, Nort Most Provineo feu-l) 5,125 | 147,322 | 128,007) 799,160 | 74a 
12. Punjab feudatories ............... 38,299 92,2328 655,215] 4,256,670 | 3,860,761 
AS Manipurli cteimecce Niece! acetece 8,000§ aa 45,322 221,070 
PCS inlet eee 1,5508 
LDNED GULUCHh STOR vaiusstessohsss stn ageee = 
LG PSG UISECLES Vie tyncesdhenvive dartenee 40,000§ 


— 


64,325,120 | 57,033,980 





Total feudatory territory...| 635,672 | 12,208,052 | 70,595,607 














* Including the insulated British cantonments and stations. In Hyderabad the Chi 


Jagirs have not yet furnished returns, nor has Secunderabad shown the sexes separately. 
+ Including Bhils not enumerated by sex. 


t The last Kashmir census was taken in 1873, and excludes, like the present one, t 
females of the dominant Hindu caste. The return from Gilgit too has been stopped by sn 


on the passes. 
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rans. Parr B, Feudatory Territory. 





Population. 






Variation per Cent. since last Census. 


















































Males. Females. 
1891. 1881. 1891. 1881. Total. Males. Females. 
5,281,4.90 5,002,137 5,096,840 4,843,457 
1,253,180 1,139,512 T,161,0205 1,045,493 16°09 + 9°97 + 110g 
254.4.2,,550 2,085,842 2,417,210 2,100,346 10°16 | +1710 | + 16°09 
1,277,630 HERONS ©) 
6,416,010 5,461,493 5,750,530 4,640,556 19°79 + 17°48 + 23°91 
5,296,960 4,882,823. | 4,842,610 4,379,084 9°44 + 848 | + 10°58 
4,119,070 3,064,441 3994.0,690 | 3,362,023 16°36 + 15°56 + 17°21 
1,848,760 } 1,662,540 | 1,844,860 | 1,682,309 10°43 2) 11°20 “| '41) 9°66 
1)3.7.2,020 1,502,759 1,337,730 1,444,549 
| 1,086,590 867,687 1,068,900 | 842,033 26°07 + 25°23 720°O4 
. 412,170 384,699 386,990 | 357,051 gua | + WIA +9) S'3§ 
| | 
2322,210 2,111,779 1,934,460 | 1,748,982 10°26 | +°*9°96 | + 10°60 
109,557 | 111,513 2 
| | 
| | 
| ; 
aa We | bee be cet 
33,128,640 | 28,775,269 30,904,940 ES erie 26,557,396 + 14°37 | +'76°75 + 18°10 
| 





a a I ee a a SEY Se Pes ee 
_ § Italicised figures are estimates only. The enumeration of the three last States is not 


be taken till May, and will consist of a rough census by households only. 





| No return yet received for most of the Chota Nagpur feudatories, or from Manipur. 
N.B.—The total population in 1891 and 1881 includes 321,540 and 1,701,315 persons 


pectively, who were not enumerated by sex. The percentage of variation in the total 


ludes the population of 1881, for which the returns in 1891 have not yet been received. 
itting those not shown by sex at each enumeration, the increase in the total is 17°35 per 
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Census of India, 1891. Pretiminary ToTrats.—Part C. Cities and Towns. 





Population. 
City or Town. 

1891. 1881. 
1. Calcutta and suburbs | 849,130 | 741,600 
2. Howrah and Bally ....| 129,800 | 105,570 
BIOS A ete n aerer 79,920 | 76,410 
A PMVUOME VL OE cesrceceas th5er 56,970 | 55,370 
Dye JACC Ac. ta naieveousteeacpeeteee 83,760 | 79,080 
GeuBhagal pur -iivci-sesercessona 68,780 | 68,240 
Te DBL ODODE 8.22, cccveracgeedets 43,320 | 63,950 
8. Chara ua.-sbacepanteraes {| 56,980 | 51,670 
9. Bombay and island ....| 804,470 | 773,200 
LO. Karachi Saves, <1 taser cate 104,250 | 73,560 
11. -Pooniivctaartnncreeee 160,460 | 129,750 
12. Ahmedabadi..3.2).ce 145,990 | 127,620 
18, Suratedssnasineeee 108,000 | 109,840 
14; Sholapurt . ich ccpenpee east Zan .Oles80 
15. Hyderabad (Sind) ....) 57,790 | 48,150 
16. Aubin sea. cee 50,780 | 37,680 
17, Madras. ........se-sseseeere| 449,950 | 405,850 
1S, JEYiCHIM Dy DOLY y-sccsaeraeiat 90,730 | 84,450 
POS Maditdsere...caccesssntos 87,430 | 73,810 
ZO SAL aT Ole er tagetcsscst sesso ste 54,060 | 54,750 
21. Combaconam _ .........0. 54,000 | 60,000 
22. Negapatar | ...,.c-rsccenes» 58,850 | 53,860 
Zoe AIMCO Grete tops seeeg tates 65,710 | 57,090 
CASPAR aeeeetciirs 67,750 | 50,670 
26.7 Nag nur dear. aectaisconesnstst: 117,910 | 98,300 
PA Bap Bv0 o} yr kos 6h ey Meare ere 84,570 | 75,710 
28. (LIMOS Peerage Siva peeet sce 176,720 | 149,370 
2. DEL rarecteede on cae: sence sant 193,580 | 173,390 
30.5-AMmriisarena.estetere: 136,500 | 151,900 
31) PeshA Ween aecett.coteiae 83,930 | 79,980 
32. Miultar cere eee 74,510 | 68,670 
oo. Uaballa os tients ook 79,270 | 67,460 
B34, Rawal Pind .....issss. 973,460 | 52,980 
DO nal kK Ob Marsdsees onsen eeeines 54,930 | 45,760 
36; Allahabad". 3..heideean 176,770 | 148,550 
87 .~ Lacknd Weise aresensensts 272,590 | 261,300 
Sok ACK es cyeriecdeothesnrasasett, 165,340 | 160,200 
OI. © BOVAPES %oost.Seeusucethaeseas 222,420 | 199,700 
BO) OW POLO vs .tscenssscnssoesees 182,310 | 151,440 
ALE NEGETUU. tertiiercetevcvorsete 116,300 | 99,570 
Ae Barely icc iinchls tom athe 121,680 | 113,420 
43. Shajehaénpur .............-.. 77,690 | 74,830 
44. Moradabad — ...,....cscvs 73,440 | 67,390 
45. Warakhabad. ..........000.. 78,180 | 62,440 
PEG eALERTS cos fox ee vivenavoe yet 60,370 | 61,730 
47. Saharanpur ..:........000-: 63,300 | 59,190 
AS Gorakhpur..3....ssecc.0e: 66,300 | 57,920 
0 ry MATZAPUTG Sb dinteasts sods 82,660 | 56,380 
50. Faizabad and Ajodhid | 79,200 | 55,570 
Fy os VA a og i ee 60,020 | 47,480 
DZS VAD SOOM Gs snssackseroscsessoise 181,210 | 134,180 
53. Mandalay ...........csse 187,910 her 
Ott MAUIMGAIN -5..c.se0scseereveens 57,920 | 53,110 

















Variation 
per 
Cent. 


+ 13°29 
+ 22°95 
+ 4°59 
+ 2-09 
+ 592 
Gis 
“FE ey 
+ 10°27 
+ 4°04 
Ae 
+34°77 
+ 14°39 
— Pom, 
+ 0°05 
+'20°O2 
+3477 
+ 10°87 
+ 7°44 
+ 18°45 
— ie 
—7 00 
+ 9°27 
+ 15°10 
339" 


+ 19°95 
+ 11°70 
+ 18°s5 
hs. 1°64: 
=F Fe 
+ 4°94 
+ 8°49 
ae W7 Bt 
+ 38°66 
+ 20°04 
+ 19°00 
+ -4°32 
Tees oak 
+ 11°38 
+ 20°38 
+ 16°80 
+) Fas 
Spee irte 
+ 8'98 


Si2igt abs 


mee 
+ 6°94 
+ 14°47 
+ 46°61 
+ 43°06 
+26°41 
+ 35°05 


TH G5 


Remarks. 


Area not identical. 


Patna and Behar 
returns not yet 
received. 


25. Bellary return not 
yet received, 


Decrease in the city 
itself, whilst suburbs 
and cantonment 
have increased. 
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Census of India, 1891. 
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Part C. Cities and Towns—Contd. 





City or Town. 


MENT OREN psetensvencsovesesose 





Population. 


1891. 1881. 





55. Hydrabad (Deccan) ....) 392,730 | 354,960 
BPP ATEITORLOTO ..2.,.-.5.corcceneee 
oy) EES 20 Cee ae ee 
PPE A TIVIT «2s ccs gussednvbennee 
BO Dart par ...0:....sconeeees 
BU AGIAID | ays coissesccckesouncee 


179,670 | 155,860 

116,460 | 101,820 
73,530 | 74,250 
67,560 | 66,160 
55,960 | 53,680 
90,880 | 89,870 
67,877 | 48,740 

120,340 dacs 


+ 10°64 


Variation 
per Remarks. 


Cent. 


sia Sey 
+14°38 
mes OT, 
sin 83-02 
+ 4°34 
+ 1°12 
+ 39°26 | Jeypore and Bhauna- 

aes gar returns not yet 

received. 








II.—The White and Colored Population of the Southern United 


States, 1890. 


Tue following is reprinted from the Census Bulletin No. 48, 
dated 27th March, 1891 :— 


“The relative rate of increase of the white and colored popu- 
lation of the southern States during the last decade is a matter of 
such general importance and interest as to demand special atten- 
tion. What is termed the race count has therefore been made for 
the South Atlantic and South Central States, and for Missouri and 
Kansas, in advance of the main work of tabulation. As will be 
seen from the accompanying tables, the total population embraced 
in this count is 23,875,259, of which 16,868,205 were white, 
6,996,166 colored, and 10,888 Chinese, Japanese, and Indians. In 
the States herewith included were found in 1890 fifteen-sixteenths 
of the entire colored population of the United States, so that for 
the purpose of immediately ascertaining the percentage of increase 
the returns of these States are adequate and not likely to be 
materially affected by the returns of the other States and terri- 
tories, where the colored population is small. 

“The abnormal increase of the colored population in what is 
known as the black belt during the decade ending in 1880 led to 
the popular belief that the negroes were increasing at a much 


greater rate than the white population. 


This error was a natural 


one, and arose from the difficulty of ascertaining how much of the 
increase shown by the Tenth Census was real and how much was 
due to the omissions of the census of 1870. This question has 
been fully discussed in Bulletin No. 16, and it is now merely 
necessary to add that the tabulations herewith given sustain the 
theory already advanced, that the high rate of increase in the 
growth of the colored population as shown in 1880 was apparent, 
not real, and was due to imperfect enumeration in the southern 


States in 1870. 


“Attention is first called to Table I on the following page, 


346 Miscellanea. [ June, 
showing the white and colored population of the States under 
(liscussion at each census since 1790, together with the number of 
colored to each 100,000 white, and the percentage of increase 
respectively of white and colored for the several decades. 

‘The. table summarises the entire case. In 1890 there were in 
the States under discussion 6,996,166 colored inhabitants, and in 
1880 6,142,360. The colored element increased during the decade 
at the rate of 13'90 per cent. The white population of these 
States in 1890 numbered 16,868,205, and in 1880 13,530,408. 
They increased during the decade at the rate of 24°67 per cent., 
or nearly twice as rapidly as the colored element. 

‘In 1880 the proportion of white to persons of color in these 
States was in the relation of 100,000 to 45,397. In 1890 the 
proportion of the latter class had diminished, being then as 
100,000 to 41,475. 

‘“‘During the past decade the colored race has not held its own 
against the “white in a region where the climate and conditions are, 
of all those which the country affords, the best suited to its 
development. 






































TaBLe I. 
Population. a ipa Per Cent. of Increase. 
Years. to bop ace 

White. Colored. White. White. Colored. 

1790 ....| 13271,488 689,884 545258 -- — 
1800 i /15792,,980 918,336 53,925 33°94 Saati 
7105 st] w2 8 0859 Ss 1,272,119 575594 29°70 38°52 
5A) Esl nae ee hs 14h GO 1,653,240 _ 68,386 28°20 29°96 
BO weed 3,000,788 2,187,545 60,759 29°28 32°32 
1A) reel 1430325640 2,701,901 58,325 26°55 23°51 
"HOt Oe 22,010 3,442,238 55,320 34°32 27°40 
760. ii.:| 18703, 88 4,216,241 5303 31°84 22°49 
170 2 Segeaciiee 4,555,990 (46,429 19°61 8°06 
$80 v.n0541 95 3,530,408 6,142,360 455397 37°89 34°82 
°90 ....] 16,868,205 6,996,166 41,475 24°67 13°90 





‘“‘Referring again to this table it is seen that in but three 
decades, that is from 1800 to 1830, during a part of which time 
the slave trade was in progress, has the colored race increased 
more rapidly than the white. Since 1830 the white people have 
steadily increased at a more rapid rate than the colored. This 
increase has not been effected by the aid of immigration, for with 
_ the exception of Kansas and Missouri these States have received 
comparatively few immigrants either from foreign countries or 
from the northern States. 

“Similarly the proportion of the colored inhabitants to the 
white increased somewhat between 1800 and 1830, but since that 
time it has steadily diminished. In 1830, when this proportion 
was at its maximum, there were nearly 6 colored inhabitants to 
10 white, but this proportion has been reduced to a trifle more 
than 4 at the present date, or by nearly one-third of its amount. 

“The deficiencies of the ninth census are so apparent in this 
table that any extended reference to them is wholly unnecessary. 
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“Table II shows for each of the States under discussion the 
number of white, colored, Chinese, Japanese, and Indian inhabi- , 
tants according to the census of 1890 :— 





















































TasuE IT. 
States. Lobas White. Colored. |C)iinese.| Japanese.| Indians. 
Population. 

MART co. siveccs oct: 23,875,259 | 16,868,205 | 6,996,166 | 2,581 | 100 | 8,207 
ERO TRG sss fe nedo nests 383 1,513,017 830,796| 681,431 40 — 450 
EEADEAS,...1...50500-ns0000 1,128,179 S16, 517 |--SLL227, | 137 — 304 
IO RWATO,. 0. Asicssossaesoe: 168,493 139,429 29,022 38 —_ a a 
District of Columbia} 230,392 154,352 75,927 86 8 1g 
BMPR. ob. 0ds utp <aneee 391,422 224,461 166,678 | 101 14 168 
BOOEOLE. oh. cdecdeiess.catss. 1,837,353 973,462 |) 863-7L64 119 i 64 
ASE So osu basee sistas: 1,427,096 | 1,374,882 51,251 107 — 856 
NGOMCUCKY. csisecusvcosers 1,858,635 1,585,526] 272,981 2 1 98 
ESTA A 1,118,587 BSA, 752) | 562,898 (1318 39 628 
Mreeyland | :..:.2...000« 1,042,390 824,149] 218,004 197 6 34 
Mississippi ..............+. 1,289,600 836,703 1° T47, 7200 122 Let 2 ef 
IES, 2 cakes oung 2,679,184 | 2,524,468| 154,131 | 413 4, 168 
North Carolina ........ 1,617,947 | 1,049,191| 567,170 15 — |1,571 
South Pras oe ee 1,151,149 458,454| 692,503 20 — Ta. 
MPENNESBCE .....0e-00cse00s 1,767,518 | 1,332,971] 484,300 64 10 173 
PIPE, Hs ou sseccetvinrtasaesap 2,235,523 | 1,741,190| 492,837 | 727 3 466 
MEM seve hcnpobesons 1,655,980] 1,014,680} 640,867 50 13 Eos 
West Virginia ........ 762,794) 729,262 33,508 16 _ 








“Table III presents the composition of the population in 1890. 
and 1880 of each of the States named therein, expressed in per- 
centages of the total population of each State :— 
































TABLE III. 
1890. 1880. 
States. ir ae GERTET ES el 
White. | Colored. | All Others.* | White. | Colored. | All Others.* 
BRENT | onc, eres ence seeseaes 54°91 | 45°04 0°05 52°45| 47°53 0°02 
PP IEESAS ©. <..0s0yonsnonee0s G2 ag oN 21 OO 0°04. 73°71 | 26°25 0°04 
DCLG WAP ........0.0.-000000. B27 6h) 17°22 0°03 81°96} 18°04 — 
District of Columbia | 66°99 | 32°96 0°05 66°44} 33°55 O'ol 
oo 57°35 | 42°58 0°07 52°92| 47°01 0'07 
BBE a... -hcupccparessrne- 52°98 | 47°01 O°OI 52°97| 47°02 O'O1 
a 96°34 3°59 0°07 95°59| 4°33 0°08 
Kenticky ..............00+-- 85°30 | 14°69 o’ol 83°53| 16°47 — 
> 49°59 | 50°32 0°09 48°40] 51°46 O14 
Maryland ...............000- 79°06 | 20°92 0°02 97°51 | 22°49 —- 
Mississippi ................ 41°85 | 57:98 O17 42°36| 57°47 O17 
as 94°23 5°75 0°02 63220") 6°70 O'OI 
North Carolina._........ 64°85 | 35°05 fobs Ko) 61°96| 37°95 0°09 
South . ae 39°82 | 60°16 0°02 39°29 | 60°70 o'ol 
PE CTINGGBEO ,.............000.+- 45°42 | 24°57 ool 43°84| 26°14 0°02 
oo 47°89 | 22°04 0°07 95°22| 24°71 0°07 
AEA ees iosesvevevses: 61°27 | 38°70 0°03 58°24| 41°76 a 
West Virginia ..:......... 95°61 4°39 a 95°81} 4°19 --- 











* Chinese, Japanese, and Indians. 
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“Table LV shows the number of white and colored inhabitants 
of the same States at each census from 1850 to 1890 inclusive :— 






































Tasie LV. 
White. 
States. 
1890. 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. . 
A Oba receesesesvies 16,868,205 | 18,530,408 | 9,812,732 | 8,203,852 |6,222,418 
AAAs shiat Baer peer 830,796 662,185 | 521,384 526,271 | 426,514 
APRANSAS c..srsrocesccescorss 816,517 591,531 | 362,115 324,143 | 162,189 
DLA WATC.. 7 ipccusesdstenees 139,429 120,160 102,424 90,589 71,169 
District of Columbia 154,352 118,006 88,278 60,763 37,941 
cHTovicla, | oe<tseareeaoen 224,461 142,605 96,057 77,746 47,203 
GhEOTGIA: ..c.cccaserversamnes 973,462 816,906 638,926 591,550 | 521,572 
‘Kansas 2 ..tugsoncsy nar 1,374,882 952,155] 346,377 106,390 —~ 
Kentucky eescarss givens 1,585,526| 1,377,179| 1,098,692-| 919,484 | 761,413 
‘Dowisiatias (cnc ee: eit ele 454,954} 362,065 357,456 | 255,491 
Maryland carom: 824,149 724,693 | 605,497 515,918 | 417,943 
Mississippiicn, 2.1m. 539,703 479,398} 382,896 353,899 | 295,718 
Missourithacacumene 2,524,468 | 2,022,826] 1,603,146 | 1,063,489 | 592,004 
North Carolina ........ 1,049,191 867,242] 678,470 629,942 | 553,028 
Saath ape 458,454] 391,105} 289,667 | 291,300 | 274,563 
TENNESSEE .eesseeceesesers 1,332,971, 1,188,831 936,119 826,722 | 756,836 
AWS er Ren uth 5 SOA Yr 1,741,190|. 1,197,237| 564,700 | 420,891 | 154,034 
bipeyeabett: Site to ee 1,014,680 880,858} 712,089 | 1,047,299 | 894,800 
West Virginia. ........ 729,262 592,537} 424,033 — — 
Colored. 
States. 
1890. 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
To taikise coterecctessue: 6,996,166 | 6,142,360 | 4,555,990 | 4,216,241 |3,442,238 
SA ds bare ngs. e ewan 681,431 600,103 475,510 | 487,770 | 345,109 
AKAM GASsy ose wisee teens ST lag 210,666 122,169 111,259 47,708 
Dela ware.....:.-s-seeeyse- 29,022 26,442 225794 21,627 20,363 
District of Columbia 75,927 59,596 43,404 14,316 13,746 = 
SB loridanges.cita..ceshoae 166,678 126,690 91,689 62,677 40,242 
CREOVE IA Dirt ve cecsetaenee 863,716 725,133 545,142 465,698 | 384,613 
ACATISAR Pate co teesecceerve SU 2eT 43,107 17,108 627 —— 
AK ONGUCE Yi e2eessntgs sucess 272,981 271,451 222,280 236,167 | 220,992 
SOMES Seth 22 ste ace cots 562,893 483,655 364,210 350,373 | 262,271 
Maryland 96%... <estzyess 218,004 210,280 175,391 171,131 | 165,091 
Mississippi ........0000 74.7,720 650,291 444,201 437,404 | 310,808 
MSS UE Mtctte erat ernne? 154,131 145,350 118,071 118,503 90,040 
North Carolina. ........ 567,170 531,277 391,650 361,522 | 316,011 
South oe ae Soe 692,503 604,332 415,814 412,320 | 393,944 
TPENMESSEO. ...<.scsenen0r-e 434,300 403,151 322,331 283,019 | 245,881 
Ss Ne ett eee oe 492,837 393,384 253,475 182,921 58,558 
Vik Giae ot ey trecsce 640,867 631,616 512,841 548,907 | 526,861 
West Virginia ........ 33,508 25,886 17,980 — — 





















































“Tables V and VI show the number and the percentage of 
increase of pte and clas persons at each decade since 1850-60 


as follows :— 
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TABLE V. 
Increase of White. Increase of Colored. 
States. es py 
1880-90. | 1870-80. | 1860-70. | 1850-60. | 1880-90. 1870-80. | 1860-70. | 1850-60. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
A 168,611 | 140,801 4,887*| 99,757 | 81,328 | 124,593 BAO 92,661 
Bins cssseeseese 224,986 | 229,416 | 34,942 161,954, 100,561 | 88,497 | 10,910 63,551 
APO ................ 19,269 | 17,939 | 11,632 | 19,420 2,580 3,648 | 1,167 1,264 
rictof Columbia} 36,346 | 29,728 27,515 | 22,822 | 16,331 | 16,192 | 29,088 570 
a 81,856 | 46,548 | 18,311 30,543 | 39,988 | 35,001 29,012 22,435 
EMM K cco: sl,-+.0. 156,556 | 177,980 | 47,376 | 69,978 138,583 | 179,991 | 79,444 | 81,085 
RS scte secs. ss0..s 422,727 | 605,778 | 239,987 — 8,144 | 25,999 | 16,481 — 
0 208,347 | 278,487 | 179,208 | 158,071 1,530 | 49,241 | 13,957* | 15,175 
BEAT a issecccesese. 99,758 | 92,889 | 4,609 101,965 | 79,238 | 119,445 13,837 88,102 
Me ee...).:.... 99.456 | 119,196 | 89,579 | 97,975 7,774 | 34,839 | 4,260 6,040 
a €0,305 | 96,502 | 28,997 | 58,181 97,429 | 206,090 | 6,797 | 126,596 
ss. -5.0!.... 501,642 | 419,680 | 539,657 | 471,485 8,781 | 27,279 432* | 28,463 
h Carolina ....... 181,949 | 188,772 | 48,528 | 76,914 35,893 | 139,627 | 30,128 45,511 
a 67,349 | 101,438 1,633*| 16,737 | 88,171 | 188518 3,494 18,376 
a 194,140 | 202,712 | 109,397 | 69,886 | 3 1,149 | 80,820 | 39,312 37,138 
| EES See 543,953 | 632,537 | 143,809 | 266,857 99,453 | 139,909 | 70,554 | 124,363 
Meee... 133,822 | 168,769 | 88,823+) 152,499+ 9,251 | 118,775 | 18,086*+) 22.046+ 
; Virginia ........ 136,725 | 168,504 — — 7,622 7,906 — — 
* Decrease. t Including West Virginia. 
——— 
TABLE VI. 
Increase of White. Increase of Colored. 
States, SS : 
1880-90. | 1870-80. | 1860-70. | 1850-60. | 1880-90. 1870-80. | 1860-70. | 1850-60. 
Per cnt. | Percnt. | Percent. | Per ent. Percent. | Perent. | Percent. | Per ent. 
ma 25°46 27°01 0°93*| 23°39 | 13°55 26°20 8°62 | 26°85 
nsas 38°03 |. 68°35 II‘71 99°86 | 47°73 72°44, 9S (elas 21 
vare 16°04 1755 12°84 27°29 9°76 16°00 5°40 621 
30°80 33°68 | 45°28 60°15 | 27°40 87°31 | 203°19 4°15 
Me e........ 57°40 48°46 Beek 64°71 | 31°56 38:17 46°29 | 55°75 
a a 19°16 27°86 Sol 13°42 | roti 33°02 17°06 | 21:08 
a 44°40 | 174°89 | 225757 — 18°89 | 151°97 |2,628'55 <= 
acky Tris 25°35 19°49 20°76 0°56 22°16 Bort) 6:87 
iana Are 25°66 1°29 39°91 16°38 82°80 3°95 | 33°59 
land 13°72 19°69 17°36 23°44 3°70 19°86 2"49 3°66 
ippi Tass.) 2520 B19 | 19°67 ir aatas 46°40 ree | 40°78 
24°80 26°18 50°74 79°64 6°04 23°10 0°36*| 31°61 
20°98 | 27°82 770 | 1391 | 646 | 35-68 8°33 | 14-40 
a7 22 35°02 0°56* 610 | 14°59 45°34: 0°85 466 
17°05 21°65 T2223 9°23 Vlei’ ~ 25°07 13°89 15°10 
Oa 45°43 | 112-01 34°17 | 173°25 | 25°28 55°20 38°57 | 212°38 
15°19 23°70 8°48T] 1704¢} 1°46 23°16 3°29", 4°18f 
Ee ay | 39°74 — — 29°44 43°97 — a 

















* Decrease. t Including West Virginia. 





“Table VII shows the number of colored inhabitants in each 
of the States under discussion at each census from 1850 to 1890 


Dope 
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inclusive, under the supposition that the total number of white 
Was 100,000 :— 






































TasuE VII. 
Number of Colored to 100,000 White. 
States. 

1890. 1880. 1870. 1860. - 1850. 
AMEN COMI adhe eo Sok Ju ozogd 90,625 91,201 83,183 80,914 
PAT CHARESS eat fetes ce foe st 38,116 35,614 335735 34,324 29,415 
Deelawarers. ctescc.s:.0es: 20,815 22,005 22,299 23,874 28,612 
District of Columbia} 49,191 50,502 49,167 23,560 36,230 
dai gts BRM TE setts tis T4,259 88,840 95,453 80,618 Sham 3 ite 
Georcia’ co. kegs 88,726 88,766 85,322 78,725 73,741 
ICG@TSHOs et oe aes 3,728 4,527 4,939 589 — 
Kentucky se ..007. ee 17,217 Lt ale 20,225 25,685 29,024 
Diouisiavia” = ices 101,475 106,309 100,592 98,018 102,654. 
Marylandgeee, se 26,452 29,010 28,966 33,170 39,501 
Mississippi <...c.-mrases 138,543 135,647 126,328 123,596 | 105,103 
Missouri's eee 6,105 7,185 75365 11,143 15,209 
North Carolina. ........ 54,058 61,261 iviess 57,390 | 57,142 
rede Mia nec. eddiah al THI,Os2 154,519 143,549 141,545 | 143,480 
Tenness60. Wievecsscsr.: 32,581 35,400 34,433 34,234 32,488 © 
A CSABP eh cee ecetairt <a 28,305 32,858 44,887 43,460 38,016 
Vireiniqa deca. 63,160 71,705 42,019 52,412 58,880 
West Virginia _........ 4,595 4,369 45240 — ae 





“The last two tables are of special interest, as they illustrate 
the movements of the colored element during the past half century. 
An inspection of them makes it evident that there has been no 
extended northward movement of this element since the time of 
the civil war. Indeed, with the exception of the District of 
Columbia, the border States appear to have lost rather than ~ 
gained, and during the last decade there becomes perceptible a 
southward movement of the colored element from the border 
States into those bordering the Gulf, particularly into Mississippi 
and Arkansas, where they have increased proportionately to the 
white. Let the States under consideration be divided into two 
groups, the first comprising Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Kansas, and the second South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, - and 
Arkansas. In the first of these groups the increase of the white 
population from 1880 to 1890 was at the rate of 22 per cent., © 
while that of the colored element was but 5°50 per cent. In the 
second group the rate of increase of the white was 29°63 per cent., 
while that of the colored was but 19:10 per cent. In the first 
group the number of colored to 100,000 white diminished between 
1880 and 1890 from 26,700 to 23,089, or 13°52 per cent., while in 
the second it diminished from 80,116 to 73,608, or only 8°12 per 
cent. There is therefore a perceptible tendency southward of the 
colored people, which, while by no means powerful, has resulted in 
drawing a notable proportion of that element from the border 
States and in producing in two of the far southern States a more 
rapid increase of the colored element than of the white. 
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“ Of the States under discussion, three, namely, South Carolina, 
_ Mississippi, and Louisiana, contained in 1890 a larger number of 
colored people than of white. Of the population of South Carolina 
more than three-fifths are colored. Five other States, namely, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia, con- 
tained a colored element ranging from one-third to one-half of the 

_ population. 

“ California by Race—1890 and 1880. 


| ‘““A special count by race was also made by this office for the 
State of California in order to separate the Chinese and Indians 
from the rest of the population, as required by the laws of that 
State, for purposes of State apportionment. For the State as a 
whole the white population has increased from 767,181 in 1880 to 
T,111,558, in 1890, an increase of 344.377, or 44°89 per cent. The 
colored population in the State shows an increase during the decade 
of 5,419, or go’05 per cent., while there has been a decrease in the 
_ Chinese of 3,451, or 4°59 per cent. The whole number of Indians 
in the State is less in 1890 than in 1880 by 3,922, or a decrease of 
24°10 per cent. The number of Japanese in 1890 as compared 
with 1880 is large, although relatively small as compared with the 
whole population. The number of Japanese returned in 1890 is 
1,099, as against 86 in 1880. The total population of the State for 
1890 is 1,208,130, as compared with 864,694 for 1880, the increase 
being 343,436, and the per cent. of increase 39°72. 





California. 
White. Colored.’ Chinese. Japanese. Indians. 
1890. 1880. | 1890.| 1880.] 1890. } 1880. 1890. 1880.] 1890. | 1880. 
TheState| 1,111,558 | 767,181 | 11,437| 6,018 | 71,681/75,132| 1,099 | 86 | 12,355| 16,277 


‘“* ROBERT P. Porter, 
“¢ Superintendent of Census.” 


W1.—LHmigration and Immigration in 1890. 
Ty his Annual Report to the Board of Trade Mr. Giffen states :— 


“‘T have the honour to submit herewith the usual tables relating 
to emigration and immigration for the year 1890, with compara- 
' tive tables for previous years. In addition, I have also to submit, 

as was done last year, a set of tables relating specially to the 
immigration of aliens from Europe, along with information of a 
miscellaneous character which has been obtained from a variety 
of sources on the same subject. 

“The usual tables, to repeat what has been said in previous 

reports, and what is now more important than ever to keep in 
mind, owing to the information of a different character now added 
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relate only to the passenger movement between the United 
Kingdom and places out of Europe, excluding also all Mediter- 
ranean ports, being based on passenger lists obtained in the 
administration of the Passengers Acts, though some of the lsts 
are from vessels not under the Acts, and the lists in these cases are 
obtained for the sake of completing the record. The additional 
tables, while specially related, as above explained, to the immigra- 
tion of aliens from Huropean ports, also bear upon the general 
passenger movement between the United Kingdom and Huropean 
ports. It is proposed in the present report to deal first, in a 
separate part, with the usual tables relating to emigration and 
immigration to and from places out of Hurope, and then to pass on 
to the discussion, in another separate part, of the new tables and 
information relating to the immigration of al.cns from Hurope, 
and the passenger movement generally between the United 
Kingdom and Europe. 
Part I. 


“The most general remark to be made on the tables relating 
to emigration and immigration to and from extra-Huropean 
places is that the figures show farther progress in the direc- 
tion indicated last year; and, which has often been referred to in 
previous years, when emigration is at a low point, immigra- 
tion is also at a low point, and the excess of emigration over 
immigration is at a minimum; afterwards emigration and immigra- 
tion both increase, but at first emigration more than immigration, 
so that the excess of emigration over immigration grows very 
large; in a later stage immigration increases more than emigration, 
and the excess of emigration diminishes, while the increase of 
immigration goes on even after emigration has begun to decline, so 
that the excess of emigration over immigration declines even 
more than emigration itself does; finally the circle is completed 
by emigration and immigration both declining, but still emigration 
more than immigration, so that the excess of emigration falls to a 
minimum. Such has been the experience of former periods of 
rising and falling emigration, and it would seem that the course of 
the present movement entirely corresponds. In 1889 a decline of 
the emigration from the high figures of previous years was notice- 
able, with a still greater decline of the net emigration, owing to 
immigration actually increasing, and in 1890 the same features are 
still observable generally. Immigration has again increased while 
emigration has been declining, and the excess of emigration in 
1890 is consequently smaller than for several years. According to 
the usual rule, as noticed last year, a pericd of minimum emigra- 
tion and immigration, with a small balance of net emigration, 
must be again approaching. 

‘“ Dealing with the figures as to British and Irish emigration — 
ouly, we have the following figures of net emigration since 1887, 
when a maximum appears to have been reached :— 


LOST © vsassssdeecgsceeatceadssbutteaet ool tae me 196,012 
“nh ht AO RS cbsadleuaatvaccesceecodes oR EEE 185,795 
°89 


OD seesteeeeessesstensssesseseneensnessessssesseecansennenneness 150,985 
DO) ceacdensvnsssscissceoksteomeciaie ise eka ane 108,646 
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“The proportion to the total population is 0°28 per cent. only, 
or the lowest proportion on record in the table, which begins with 
the year 1876, with the exception of the three years 1876, 1877, 
1878, when the percentages were O11, 0°09, and 0°17 respectively. 
In 1885, which was a minimum year, the percentage was 0°34, or 
rather higher than the percentage.of last year. 

“The experience of former years having thus held good until 
now with regard to the rise of emigration, which commenced after 
1885, we may anticipate during the present year, and probably for 
the year after, even lower figures for gross and net emigration 
than those of the past year. Those figures still belonged’ to a 
period of increasing, or at least, stationary immigration, coupled 
with declining emigration. The years of absolute minimum are, 
however, usually marked by a low immigration, as well as a low 
emigration, and we have now to see whether, according to former 
experience, immigration as well as emigration will decline. 

‘It is to be observed, moreover, as bearing on this point, 
that the events of the past year have fully confirmed the state- 
ments in former reports as to the coincidence of a period of 
large emigration with the first years of prosperity succeeding a 
period of dulness in trade, and the falling off of emigration as 
prosperity reaches a maximum. To all appearance the maximum 
of the recent period of prosperity was reached in 1889-90, and the 
tendency at present is towards depression. The farther falling off | 
in emigration, which there is now reason to anticipate, seems 
likely also, as was the case in former periods, to be associated with 
a period of depression in trade. No absolute rule, it will be under- 
stood, is being laid down. All that is noticed is the coincidence of 
an order in recent events with an order observable in former 
periods of increasing and decreasing emigration. 


Part II. 


““T have now to submit the tables and information which have 
been prepared, dealing with the subject of the immigration of 
foreigners from European ports, and especially the immigration of 
“destitute aliens.” 

“To make the information as complete as possible, the depart- 
ment has endeavoured, in the first place, to obtain a more complete 
_view than has hitherto been obtained of the passenger movement 
between this country and European ports, which will supplement 
_to some extent the view hitherto given in the tables in these reports 
of the passenger movement between this country and places out of 
Hurope. If there were any great movement of immigration into 
this country, it should appear in the two returns in question. It 
is known that, on balance, there is a large emigration of foreigners 
from the United Kingdom to extra-European places, and if the net 
immigration from Hurope is on the whole no greater than this 
emigration of foreign persons, it may be assumed that there is very 
little immigration of foreigners for permanent settlement into this 
country. Many of the foreign emigrants to extra-Huropean places 
vid the United Kingdom, are known, in fact, to proceed upon 
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through tickets to their destination, but it is interesting, neverthe- 
less, to see how the whole account balances. § 

‘Tt appears that the principal railway and shipping companies 
- carrying passengers between the United Kingdom and Huropean 
- ports, report the following passenger movement in 1890 :— 





Number of Passengers. 

















Inward. Outward. 

 Pyineipal shipping Companies inp scrssaya.npitteresssaeeses 129,805 76,937 
Belgian State mail packets (Dover and Ostend) 38,562 37,287 
HAL Waly COMPANIES, vscwicsa teeters can eer sasca-s 282,147 278,701 
Doterl Wins a0... cat isons dev tek te | 450,514 “1? 43929 Zs 


‘In other words, the balance of the passenger movement thus 
dealt with is as follows :— 





Tinwienrdlis Re. eetovey fis. sedonseveahs 450,514 
Outward rst ke TE ees 392,925 
Netiini ux) ...saaeeadese 57589 





“ And this is balanced on the other side by an efflux of foreigners 
‘to extra-Huropean places, as shown by the tables in Part I, annexed, 
-of the following amount :— 





Emigration of foreigners to non-European places ; 
wid the United Kingdom |... Meecasssssusc--ccneperetees 94515 
Immigration of ditto from non-European places........ 44,663 
Net emigration ,,.. ast: -<cunesdttene 49,852 





‘The two accounts do not exactly balance, as it was hardly 
‘expected they should do. There is a small passenger movement in the 
usual Tables of Emigration and Immigration, where the nationality 
is not recorded, while the figures of the passenger movement to and 
from Huropean ports are not complete, as only passenger companies 
~were applied to to give these returns of the total passengers they ~ 
carry, and no particulars were applied for except as to passengers 
to and from ports in what is known as the home trade, Mediter- 
ranean ports in particular not being included. Hven within these. 
limitations also there are some companies, especially foreign pas- 
senger shipping companies, from which information has not been 
obtained. Still, so much of the whole passenger movement to and 
from the United Kingdom is comprised in the two sets of tables, 
that there can be little doubt of the conclusion as to the immi- 
gration into the United Kingdom for settlement being very small 
in comparison with the large figures here dealt with. 

“The next set of figures to be referred to are those derived 
‘from what are known as the Alien Lists, under the Act 6 Will. IV, 
c. XI, which was a renewal, as far as registration is concerned, of 
older alien Acts. Under this Act every master of a ship arriving — 
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in this country with aliens on board is bound to hand a list of the 
names and descriptions of these aliens to the customs authorities. 
These lists, as far as London and Hull are concerned, have been 
summarised since 1888, and the particulars published; and in 1890 
an attempt was made to enforce the Act, which had fallen into 
abeyance, at other ports, and to summarise the particulars thence 
obtained as well. In the year 1890 we have a record of no fewer 
than 90,851 aliens arriving in this country from European ports, 
arrivals from non-Huropean ports, which are dealt with in the first 
part of this report being here excluded. This figure would have 
been somewhat larger if the lists had been obtained at all the ports 
throughout the year; but making allowance for the omissions 
caused by the fact that, except at London and Hull, the lists only 
began to come in in May last (1890), the total for the year would 
probably not exceed 99,000. 

“This is a larger figure than that above stated as to the balance 
of the whole passenger movement to and from extra-Huropean 
places; but the two figures do not correspond to each other, and 
until we are in a position to correct this last figure by a record of 
the aliens returning to the continent, we must be content to know 
from other sources that the figure is gross, and not net, and that 
there is no reason to suppose the net immigration of foreigners into 
this country from European places to be materially greater than 
the net immigration of foreigners from this country to non-Huropean 
places. 

“The difficulties of obtaining a return of the number of foreigners 
proceeding from this country to Kuropean places, it may be pointed 
out, can only be overcome by legislation. ‘There is no such 
machinery now in existence as regards this passenger movement 
as the alien ists which masters have to hand in on arriving, or the 
passengers lists, under the Passengers Acts, which they have to 
hand in when passengers depart to or arrive from non-Huropean 
places. The alien lists now dealt with, it must always be under- 
stood, relate to one side of the account only. 

“Tt will be observed, however, on looking at the alien lists for 
London and Hull, where the results have now been given since 
1888, that there is first of all a notable increase of aliens arriving 
at the Port of London, and that this increase is specially marked 
as regards arrivals from Hamburg. The total arrivals at London— 





MAPS OCEMIOY CO i).0 5. 65: lddeossoososescusaneetes $A, 2 02, 
RAMEN Ph 5, ch os sccansnsoassich cnevaddengaes 9,846 
Tnerease in L390: scseccteom 4,416 





“And the arrivals at London from Hamburg only— 


Era NSO) Were: sn. adsdevle ne Noededetseades se 9,834 
P88) igo ela teen cae aeeeaet 5,978 
Tneredise 11 8905. i-ctccct-astss 33550 


“Making some allowance for a portion of this increase being 
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nominal only, in consequence of increased vigilance on the part of 
customs officers in obtaining the returns, I see no reason to doubt 
that there has been a substantial increase in the immigration of 
aliens into London in 1890, and an increase of that special immi- 
eration which has attracted so much attention of late years, that of 
Polish Jews, many of whom are in a state of great poverty, and 
some of actual destitution. An inspection of the alien lists of the 
vessels arriving from Hamburg clearly shows what the character 
of this immigration from Hamburg has been. The greater part 
of the increase may have been got rid of in some way or other, 
and the addition to the permanent settlement of Polish Jews in 
this country may not have been very great On this head, infor- 
mation, it will be seen, has also been obtained. But that the stream 
of immigration itself has been somewhat larger in 1890 than in the 
year before does not: appear to be in doubt. 

‘“‘ Some increase also appears to be noticeable at Hull as regards 
aliens not stated to be en route for the United States. 

‘“‘'That there is some such increase in the immigration of Polish 
Jews vid Hamburg is also apparent from the information which 
the Board of Trade has obtained through the Foreign Office from 
Her Majesty’s consuls at Huropean ports. 

‘‘ As to the question how this immigration into the United King- 
dom is dealt with, the Board of Trade have obtained statements 
partly from the Jewish Board of Guardians or other Jewish 
charitable agencies in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and 
other large cities, and partly from the police authorities in those — 
cities. 7. 

‘*'The conclusions from these various statements as to immigra- 
tion, and especially as to the immigration of Russian and Polish ~ 
Jews, would appear to be as follows :— 

‘“‘1, There is no question of a large immigration of foreigners — 
into the United Kingdom. ‘The bulk of the foreigners who arrive — 
are in transit, and are accounted for by an emigration of foreigners ; 
on balance to non-Huropean places. 

“9, At the same time there was an undoubted increase in 1890 
of the immigration of destitute aliens, particularly Russian and 
Polish Jews, “who reach this countr y by way of Hamburg. The 
arrivals in London of aliens of every description were about 4,000 ~ 
more in 1890 than in the previous year, and this corresponds — 
almost exactly with the increase of arrivals in London from 
Hamburg in the same year. The total number of such arrivals 
last year is placed at about 9,000 by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police for the metropolis. 

‘3. A considerable portion of these arrivals is assisted cithen 
back again or onwards by various charitable agencies, principally 
the Jewish Boards of Guardians and the Russian Committee, and @ ~ 
larger number seems to have been assisted in 1890 than in the 
previous year; but these charitable agencies deal with the abso- j 
lutely destitute only, and considerable numbers remain. " 

‘4. ‘This last view is confirmed especially by the ‘statements 
from the peuee authorities at London, Manchester, and Leeds, 
who all report a noticeable increase in the Jewish colony at those ‘ 


ty 
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places in 1890. The statements of the police authorities at Leeds 
are most specific on the point. 

“5. It would be impossible to name any exact figure for the 
settlers of Jewish origin who came to this country last year, but 
apparently the number of 4,000 or 5,000 for the whole country 
would not be over the mark. It cannot be said that all are | 
destitute in the strict sense of the word; on the contrary, the 
charitable agencies referred to have to deal with much smaller 
numbers; but they are mostly poor, and many, if not the objects 
of charity by public bodies, are assisted by friends until the 
obtain employment. | 

“6. The impression seems to have existed on the continent 
that there are societies in this country to stimulate the immigra- 
tion of these destitute Jews, but as far as can be ascertained this 
is not the case. The impression seems to be accounted for by the 
fact which is noticed by the Chief Commissioner of Police for the 
metropolis, that the charitable agencies by assuring shelter and. 
assistance to immigrants, do in fact stimulate the immigration, 
though that is not their object, and the fact which is noticed by 
the chief constable at Leeds, that a firm of money lenders advances 
money to the friends of immigrants, which is employed to bring 
them to this country. | 

“The census to be taken in the course of the present year 
will probably show what the exact immigration of Russian and 
Polish Jews for settlement in this country during the last ten 
years has been, and thus confirm or correct the information above 
given derived from other sources.” 


IV.—The Influence of Customs Duties on the Price of Wheat. By 
A. pE Fovitte. (Translated from the Hconomiste Frangais, 
9th May, 1891) :— 


Hor thirty centuries governments have employed and abused 
customs duties to such an extent, and the opportunity of discuss- 
ing their principle and application has been so frequently given to 
those most concerned, that it is really astonishing that there is 
still room for inquiry into the question as to how far the prices of 
articles in the internal market of a country can be influenced by 
customs. If the point is not altogether cleared up, it is because 
the question is somewhat delicate, and especially because most of 
those who discuss it have taken up their position beforehand. 
According to the free traders, the threat of a,rise in prices is the 
only argument capable of rousing the masses, and they conse- 
quently lay as much stress upon it as possible. Producers, who 
Seek protection, also believe in a rise in prices, otherwise, what 
profit would they find in taxing imports? But, to do it well, “the 
fowl must be plucked without making it cackle,” and hence there 
are a thousand little subterfuges to convince the simple mind that 
the duties are paid by the foreigner, and that the native consumer 
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does not suffer. That may happen once out of a hundred cases, 
but for any one who knows how to set about it, nothing is easier 
than to make a rule out of an exception. Protectionists therefore 
deny freely the burdens inflicted on the mass of consumers by 
their own pet system. Whilst the public, between Hippocrates, 
who says one thing, and Galen, who says another, does not quite 
know what to think. | 
3 Even in the comparatively simple case of grain, people have 
never been able to agree. When, six years ago, our legislators 
were preparing to raise the duty on foreign wheat by 500 per cent. 
(3 frs. instead of 50 c. per quintal,* Act of 28th March, 1885), the 
same opposition arose as in the old days of the shding scale. The 
3 fr. duty found in the Senate an ardent supporter in the person 
of M. Kranz. This learned engineer was much too enlightened to 
deny the extra burden that would be laid on the French consumer ; 
he affirmed—on the strength of some calculations of his own, to 
which M. Léon Say vainly asked for a clue—that the proposed duty 
would bring in 19 millions of francs to the treasury, and would cost 
the country 100 millions, i.e., five times as much. The first of 
these evaluations has been very fairly justified, since the cereals, 
which before 1885 brought the customs annually 6 or 8 millions, 
yielded 11 millions in 1885, and 21 millions in 1886. The second 
evaluation was very much under the mark, as will be seen below, 
and M. Léon Say, like M. Girault, was right in estimating at 3007 
millions the resultant loss to the French people from the law of 
1885. = 
The same question’ had been considered a few weeks before by 
M. Risler, in his remarkable Etude sur la Orise agricole en France 
et en Angleterre. The distinguished director of the ‘ Institut 
agronomique” had thought to solve it & priorz, in reducing it to 
what arithmeticians call a question of mixtures. He imagined 
France to be a great corn merchant, who has to furnish every year 
some 100 million ewt. to his customers. Of these 100 million ewt., 
the indigenous production supplies him with the greater part, bub 
he may have, according to circumstances, to get in some 5, 10, OF 
20 million ewt. from outside. The tax of 3 frs., thought M. Risler, 
would therefore only have to be paid on +, <4, or $ of the whole 
quantity consumed by the country. Therefore the total value, and 
consequently the average price of grain, will only be increased by 
a5, a5, ort of 3 frs., 7.e., by 15,30, or 60c¢. Instead of costing 
20 frs., for example, the cwt. would cost. 20°15 frs. in the first 
case, 20°30 frs. in the second, and 20°60 frs. in the third.” This 
almost geometrical solution is alluring from its very simplicity, 
but it is only too easy to hit upon the weak spot. Is it not evident 
that if the duty helps the French cultivator to sell his harvest 
dearer, it is more on account of the importations kept out than of 
those which it still lets through? Suppose that to-morrow foreign 





















1 One quintal = 110°231 lbs., 7.e., nearly 1 cwt. 
2 M. Risler’s own formula is :— “ The duty on foreign products will only raise 
the mean price in the French markets in the proportion in which these foreign 
products compete with our own means of satisfying the wants of the consumers.” 


ip 
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wheat had to pay no longer 3 or 5, but 30 or 50 frs., obviously we 
should not get a sack, and bread would be priceless. Now, in this 
case, M. Risler’s formula would give “no rise of prices.” The 
theory, therefore, is wrong from the very beginning; and, to be - 
convinced, there was no necessity to wait till facts had shown it. 

Facts have shown it now. The 3 fr. duty lasted two years, the 
5 fr. duty (Act of 29th March, 1887) has lasted four, and the best 
method of determining the influence exerted by this increased 
taxation is to consult the market rates. This is what has been done 
under our supervision, with great care and lucidity, by a student at 
the School of Political Science, M. Charles Lesage. His memoran- 
dum, read and discussed in that branch of the “Groupes de 
Travail’ whose special object is political economy and finance, is 
now in print, and the well founded conclusions of the young 
statistician throw a great deal of light upon questions which might 
be thought destined to remain long in obscurity. 

M. Lesage begins by following, with the help of official bulletins 
and averages, the variations in the price of wheat in the French 
market before, during, and after the customs reforms of 1885 and 
1887. He shows that the fall in prices slackens after the establish- 
ment of the 3 fr. duty, and that prices begin to go up again 
after the 5 fr. duty was imposed. It is not this that we consider 
conclusive. Prices are affected by so many different causes that 
in these matters we must be chary of using the argument post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. A Belgian engineer, M. Godin-David, arrived, a 
short while ago, at conclusions very different from those of M. 
Lesage, by reasoning as did the latter on the successive prices in 
one region. 

The true means of isolating the particular influence of customs 
duties is to compare, according to some regular method, the prices 
in “protected markets” with those in free markets. Formerly this 
comparison might have been erroneous, for a few miles of distance » 
sufficed to change altogether the conditions of supply and demand. 
But prices have equalised themselves in different markets as the 
means of transport have become easier, more rapid, and more 
economical, and the commerce of cereals is one of those in which 
this equalising tendency is most accentuated. If we represent 
graphically the annual prices of wheat in the principal centres of 
consumption, Paris, London, Brussels, &c., the curves obtained 
astonish us by their disparity or their agreement, according to the 
period under consideration. Ten years ago, under the conditions 
of commercial freedom, the curves almost coincided with each other. 
This happy agreement has ceased since certain Statcs have repu- 
diated free trade, and wheat is now much dearer in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, &c., than it is in England, Holland, 
Belgium, and other free trading countries. 

M. Lecouteux’s Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique gives us, in the 
last three numbers, the following quotations :— 
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| Price of Wheat per Quintal, 1891. 








Markets. 
26th March. 2nd April. 9th April. 
frs. frs. frs. 
Dearie eI aN con kads 27°25 27°50 28°25 
Dinh eeapeerat tacrivcsratas teks 25°75 26%OluS | 27°00 
PDEUISRCU EEE. on Uiennea (chs onaoed 20°50 20°50 20°50 
ATAENMOTD tana cehar isha osx en ths? 19°00 19°00 19°00 
ALM BCELAG Ts. 2.casheecescecters 19°00 19°00 19-00 
ov Gra eae ee cath a eee 17°25 1726 17°25 








Thus, according to the latest news, Paris paid 7°75 frs. more 
per quintal of wheat than did Brussels, 9°25 frs. more than 
Antwerp and Amsterdam, and 11 frs. more than London! For a 
good many months already the extra charge imposed on French 
consumers in general, and Parisians in particular, bas considerably 
exceeded the duty. It is true that at other times the difference 
was not so great. It is in cases like these that the use of averages 
is legitimate and necessary. Now M. Lesage has calculated, week — 
by week, the mean prices for a whole series of years, and this is 
the result, in his own words :— 

“From 1876 to 1885, 7.e., during the epoch when France and 
England both enjoyed free trade, wheat was sold on an average at 
about the same price on. this side of the Channel as on the other. 
The average prices in France kept at 35 c. below, and those in 
Paris 50. ‘above those in London. 

‘‘ During the two years in which a duty of 3 frs. was imposed 
(1885-86), the mean prices in France surpassed those in London 
by 1°95 frs., which were inferior to those in Paris by 2°25 frs. 

‘Finally, since the establishment of the 5 fr. duty (1887-90), 
wheat is sold on an average 6 frs. dearer in France, and 5°50 frs. 
dearer in Paris than in London. 

“Tf for the London market we substitute the whole of Great 
Britain, and compare the French and English qnOTRE pie we get 
similar results :— 

“ During the ten years 1875-84 wheat was sold at 27°32 frs. in 
France, and 25°54 frs. in England, ¢.e., a difference of 1°78 frs. 

. During the two years of the 3 fr. duty the French rates were 
3°70 frs. higher than the English. 

‘During the four years 1887-90 the French quotations were. 
6-10 frs. above the English. 

“We arrive therefore at the conclusion that the rise produced 
is equal to the duty levied. 

‘“‘Now take the Belgian markets instead of the English asa 
means of comparison, and we get precisely the same results :— 


‘“‘(a.) Period of free trade (1875-84)— 
Frs. 





DROLOLE I ocr isa Steves inedaaeeam Meee 27°34 per quintal. 
I PATIOO,, euscgtstesnssinteceterie sce eae oy Bae yi 
WUROPeNCe /* ha. creneueeecare 0°02 » 
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“(b.) Period during which a duty of 3 frs. was levied. 
(1885-86 )— 


Frs. 
BEL foe capiece eee twsinseesdeihssotntes 21°78 per quintal. 
UL ely ehh inca econrvecéccniees 19°36 ‘ 
Diller ence? ......ccc-casecrsene ps . 


“(c.) Period during which a duty of 5 frs. was levied 


(1887-88) — 





Frs. 
SETS I EE Ree i oe oe 23°63 per quintal. 
CARES ORR Lo 19°32 3 
a 29 
Difference. ..ccreees/-.evecses 4°31 P 


“As the prices in France and Belgium were exactly the same 
during the last ten years of the period when a duty of 0°60 fr. 
was levied in France, the 3 fr. duty ought to make them go up by 
2°40 frs.; as a matter of fact they went up by 2°42 frs.; the 5 fr. 
duty should send them up 4°40 frs., and in reality they rose 
4°31 frs. 

“Here again the approximation is such as to appear almost 
improbable. Yet the agreement which we point out was not 
deliberately sought, since it is the result of a comparison of quota- 
tions collected by foreign administrations.” 

M. Lesage then proceeds to compare the German prices with 

the English, and there finds further materials for showing that the 
natural effect of an import duty is to raise the ordinary price of 
indigenous products by a quantity at least equal, and often 
superior, to the amount of the tax. ; 
_ The law thus brought out from the complexity of daily events 
is therefore quite clear and simple. An import duty of 3, 4, or 
5 frs. sends prices up in the country generally by 3, 4, or 5 frs.: 
the rise is equal, if not superior, to the amount of the tax. It is 
exactly what economists instinctively said, but with less certainty 
than they will henceforth say it. 

From this identity as to amount between the duty and the rise 
In prices, it results that the 3 fr. duty costs the French consumers 
300 million francs annually, and that the 5 fr. duty costs them 
500 millions, while it only brings the Treasury 60 millions. Five 
hundred millions for bread alone. 

If all the taxes and duties which the Commission on Customs 
has accumulated in its proposed tariff do not remain a mere 
Scheme, the cost of living will so increase with us that we can 
predict, in a very short time, a reaction similar to that which, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, has so abruptly stopped the legisla- 
tive exploits of Major MacKinley and his admirers. 


[The above statement as to the increased burden on the con- 
Sumers of a country through duties upon articles imported in 
Competition with articles produced in the country is complete and 
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conclusive, but a supplementary explanation on one or two points 
may be useful. 

It is quite true that the cost of the article on which duties are 
imposed is increased by the amount of the tax, and this increase 
takes place upon the article produced at home as well as upon the 
article imported. | 

But the burden, nevertheless, upon the community as a whole is 
clearly only the amount of the duty on the article imported plus 
the additional expense occasioned by the diversion of industry 
through part of the article being produced at home, which would 
not have been so produced but for the tax and through other 
disturbances of industry involved; while even as regards the duty 
on the imported article, it is only one form of taxation, and if 
there is a relief of taxation in other directions equal to the amount 
of the duty, the amount of such duty is not an additional burden. 
Strictly the cost to the community as a whole is the expense of the 
diversion of industry occasioned by the tax. 

As regards the raising of the price of the article produced at 
home, it is quite clear in the first place that such raising of price 
does not burden those who are producers as well as consumers in 
respect of their own consumption. If they sell the taxed product 
in one form, say grain, and buy it in another form, say flour or 
bread, they receive in the enhanced price of what they sell an 
equivalent for the enhanced price of what they buy; they are not 
damnified at all.. In the next place, such raising of price is an 
actual gain to the producer upon everything he sells in excess of | 
what he consumes himself, but at the expense of another consumer. 
Such a tax therefore amounts so far to a transfer of wealth from | 
consumers who are not producers to those who are producers 
inside the community, though it is not really a burden upon the 
community asa whole. It is a mischievous thing, on account of 
the redistribution of wealth involved, but the exact nature of the 
mischief should be understood. It is not as if the community 

taken as a whole was made poorer by the whole amount of the» 
enhancement of price.—Ebp1ror. | 


V.—The Influence of Civilisation upon the Movement of the Popula- 
tion. By P. Leroy-Bnavuiev. (Translated from the Heononuste 
Francais, 20th and 27th September, 1890.) 


Iv times past economists were much exercised with regard to 
the rapid increase of the population, as their fear was that not 
only must it inevitably result in misery and suffering, but that 
the numbers of the population would increase in a much greater 
proportion than the means of subsistence. The rate at which 
the increase was accelerated grievously alarmed them. Malthus — 
and John Stuart Mill were the two celebrated men who first 
insisted upon the necessity of endeavouring to control and regu- 
late the principle of the increase of the population rather than of» 
attempting to strengthen it. 
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Jt must not be imagined that these two writers were actuated 
by any but the purest motives, although John Stuart Mill proposed 
as a means of checking the population, preventive or repressive 
measures, which shocked public sentiment. As regards Malthus, 
what he advocated was continence, which he called “moral 
restraint.” It was then a matter of firm conviction, at the end 
of the last century and in the first half of the present, that the 
uninterrupted increase of the population above a certain ill-defined 
limit would become a source of terrible danger to humanity, 

Since the war of 1870, ideas upon this subject, for causes 
not far to seek, have undergone a considerable modification, and 
opinions are now expressed which are diametrically opposed to 
those previously maintained. It is on the one hand an economic 
phenomenon, and on the other hand a new combination of political 
circumstances which on the European continent have operated 
in relegating into obscurity and contempt the old doctrines of 
Malthus and John Stuart Mill. Successful attempts have been 
made to cultivate new worlds which, still insufficiently populated, 
yield, thanks to the capital supplied by the Old World, much 
more than is necessary for the requirements of their own popula- 
tion. The result has been that from the United States, La Plata, 
Chili, the Cape, and even from Russia, which in this connection 
may be regarded as a country in course of colonisation, an 
abundance of food supplies has flowed into the Old World. 

_ The means of subsistence have thus so far increased in a greater 
ratio than the population, and, owing to the rapid development 
which has been effected in the means of communication, these 
food supplies of new countries which are sparsely peopled, have 
succeeded in supplementing and assuring the means of subsistence 
of the population inhabiting the old countries. Thus the opinion 
has been expressed by those who have not gone very deeply into 
the subject, that little importance is to be attached to the cele- 
brated proposition of Malthus that, while population may increase 
indefinitely in a geometrical proportion, supphes of food and other 
necessary accommodations could. not be made to increase faster 
during the same periods than in an arithmetical proportion. 
‘These superficial observers are never tired of repeating that the 
Means of subsistence will never be wanting, whatever may be the 
aumbers of the population, and as a proof of their dictum refer to 
the fall in the price of corn which has taken place during the last 
twenty years. 

___ It is evident that those who argue thus entirely forget that the 
cultivation of new lands is but transitory. New countries will 
become one day, and soon perhaps, old countries. This may 
happen in one or two, or perhaps it may take as long as three 
centuries to effect, but not longer. According to the present out- 
look it is more likely to be in the course of one of the two former 
Periods that this evolution will be effected. Within the next cen- 
tury the United States will have 200 millions of inhabitants, and 
Canada 20 millions; while La Plata will also have 20 millions, 
and Australia also, which latter country, be it observed, is only 
cultivable on a narrow border of the coasts. In the course of two 
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centuries these numbers will probably have been doubled, and 
thus the question of subsistence for the whole world will again 
become a very burning one. We must not ignore the fact that if 
the countries of western Europe were obliged. to depend for their 
means of subsistence upon their own food products and live stock, 
they would be in a sore predicament, and, again, when new colonies 
become old ones, which is merely a question of time, it is not to be 
expected that they will be able to export any very considerable 
quantities of food supplies. 

However that may be, this contingency appearing to be so 
remote, does not seem to be sufficiently taken into consideration, 
and some appear to think that what is happening now will continue 
ad infinitum, whence it is argued that every increase in population 
is an unmixed blessing. Sufficient attention is not paid to the fact 
that certain countries owe a great part of the misery of their 
labouring classes to this rapid increase of the population which is 
so loudly vaunted. We refer more particularly to Belgium, ltaly, 
and certain districts of Germany. 

England is a favourite country to point to by those who argue 
in favour of the advantages derived by an increase of the popula- 
tion, as in that country the rapid development of the population 
has not prevented an increase in the wages and in the well bemg 
of all. It appears to be forgotten that England enjoys a kind of 
manufacturing monopoly, and that she supplies a large part of the 
habitable world with clothing, hardware, and coal. It holds there- 
fore an exceptional position, and it may be questioned whether this 
may or may not be but transitory. In any case all nations cannot 
attain the same position, for if 1t were so, and all were equally 
advanced and skilful in industrial pursuits, they would each content 
themselves with their own products. Be that as it may, certain 
exceptional circumstances at the present time would appear to 
blind the generality of the public to the fact that the increase of 
the population beyond a certain limit (and we are far from 
asserting that this limit is reached in France) is not always an 
unmixed blessing. 

Another circumstance, but of a political order, contributes to 
encourage this popular conception. This is the rivalry existing 
among the principal military nations of Europe, and the establish- 
ment of forced military service. This new military organisation 
leads to the belief that the reciprocal power of nations is closely 
connected with the number of their inhabitants, or at least as 
regards the male portion who are in a position to bear arms. 
Thus as at the present time the sentiments of national rivalry 
dominate all other sentiments, any check in the ascending move- 
ment of the population, and more particularly any stagnation or 
retrogression, has come to be considered as a disastrous evil, and 
a symptom of rapidly approaching political effacement. 

It is evident therefore that on the continent at least the 
doctrines of Malthus and Stuart Mill are not held in very high 
estimation. They had in view, peace, well being, and universal 
prosperity ; now everything appears to be regarded from a military 
standpoint. Things are no longer judged in an economic and 
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philosophical spirit, and it is not men who have to be considered, 
but the numbers of recruits available for active service. 

Thus opinions have become considerably modified on the 
question of the increase of the population, for while Stuart Mill, 
who for some years lived in France, was loud in his praises of the 
prudence and forethought of the French people who regulated in 
slightly increasing proportions the movement of the population, 
at the present day it is a matter of regret that this population is so 
kept down. On this subject Doctor Lagneau has written an 
interesting paper, which however does not throw any new lhght 
upon it, nor does it contain anything more than has already been 
proved by M. le Play, M. Levasseur, M. Maurice Block, M. de 
Foville, M. Loua, and others who for the last twenty years have 
directed public attention to this important question; Dr. Lagneau 
however was of opinion that public opinion was not disposed to 
devote much attention to it. 

That the French population increases more and more slowly 
by its own natural increment is incontestable; we may go further 
and affirm that before the expiration of the next ten years, and 
perhaps before the lapse of half that time, it will be found that the 
birth-rate has fallen below the death-rate. From a military and 
political point of view this is undoubtedly a great misfortune ; from 
an economic point of view the misfortune is not so great; but itis 
none the less regrettable because this decrease is premature. New 
countries being very far from sufficiently populated, France herself 
should have been in a position to assist in bringing about this 
object, and it would have been more desirable that this falling off 
which is observable in the French population, instead of taking 
place at the end of the nineteenth century, should have been 
delayed until the end of the twentieth, or even until the twenty- 
first. | 

From another and a more general point of view, this stagnation 
of the population, or the tendency to stagnation, which is not 
confined to France, but is observable in at least a great part of 
Belgium, in Scotland, even a little in England, and in certain 
districts of the United States, ought to satisfy the human race 
that there is little ground for apprehending that the earth would 
be peopled up to the highest limit to which population could be 
carried, and to relieve their minds of the fear of the misery and 
suffering which in the course of centuries would inevitably be 
entailed. From a close observation of contemporary facts it is 
evident that the development of civilisation and well being has a 
tendency to restrain the ascending movement of the population ; 
and although France may perhaps suffer in its relative strength 
from an excess of this tendency, yet it may still have some com- 
pensating influence upon the happiness and comfort of her people. 

The following are the facts in so far as regards France: From 
1801 to 1810 the number of births was in the proportion of 32°3 
per 1,000; from 1811 to 1820 it was 31°6; while from 1820 to 
1830 it was 30°8. This proportion, which by reason of its lowness 
is much to be regretted, had not however anything very extra- 
ordinary in itself. It is true that it was lower than the actual 
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birth-rate in Prussia, Bavaria, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and 
Switzerland, but it nevertheless assured to us an annual excess 
of nearly 200,000 births over deaths. From 1830 until 1850 the 
diminution in the birth-rate became accentuated. From 1831 to 
1840 the proportion of births was in the ratio of 29 per 1,000 
inhabitants, and from 1841 to 1850, of 27°4 per 1,000. Under the 
second empire there was another slight falling off. From 1851 
to 1860 the average rate was 26°3 per 1,000; and it remained 
absolutely stationary during the period 1860-70. Since then the 
falling off has become more marked, as from 1870 to 1880 the 
mean rate was no higher than 254 per 1,000, and this proportion 
fell to 24°6 during the period 1881-85; it fell still lower in 1886, 
until in 1887 it reached 23°5, while in 1888 it was only 2374. 
Since the commencement of this century therefore the procreative 
power of the nation has fallen from 32°3 per 1,000 to 23°4, or a loss 
of about one-fourth, and since 1870 alone this power has diminished 
from the proportion of 26°3 to 23°4 per 1,000. 

In face of this systematic sterility which characterises the 
French race, we can only derive consolation from the fact that all 
other civilised nations appear to be tending in the same direction. 
Up to the present this tendency, it is true, has not been particularly 
marked, but soon, probably in a quarter or half a century, it will 
become more and more accentuated. According to M. de Foyille, 
it was only in Austria and Hungary that the birth-rate was the 
same in 1882 or 1853 as it was in 1865. In Italy during this 
short interval the proportion of births to every 1,000 of the popu-— 
lation fell from 38°3 to 36°9; in Prussia it fell from 39°1 to 36°3; 
in Bavaria from 36°9 to 36:2; in the Netherlands from 35°9 to 
35°1; in Switzerland from 35°5 to 32°5; in Belgium from 31°4 to 
30°5; in England from 35°5 to 33°7; in Scotland and Ireland the 
birth-rate fell to the same level as the French, namely, from 24°9 
to 23°6 per 1,000. Moreover in England and Wales the number 
of births in 1888 was the smallest on record since 1876, and the 
report of the registrar-general for the first quarter of 1890 showed 
that the English birth-rate had fallen to 30 per 1,000, a proportion 
higher than the French rate, it is true, but much lower than that 
shown for all the preceding years. 

Belgium offers a similar example. Here the birth-rate was 
only 29°4 per 1,000 in 1888, as compared with 30°3 in 1885 and 
32°1 in the period comprised between 1871 and 1880. In 1840 it 
was 34°2, and the fact is worthy of some remark that it is par- 
ticularly in the Walloon provinces, which contain the largest 
proportion of educated persons and those who are in easy and 
comfortable circumstances, that the birth-rate is low, while it 
remains comparatively high in the Flemish provinces, which are 
not characterised by the same degree of material ease and well 
being. 

In France the only departments in which a high birth-rate is 
observable are the poorest, namely, Morbihan, Finistére, Cotes du 
Nord, Lozére, Corsica, Aveyron, La Vendée, Landes and the Nord, 
and the Pas de Calais, where a large number of Belgians are to be 
found. i 
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A German newspaper, the Frankfurter Zeitung, which did us 
the honour of criticising an article we wrote on this important 
question in the Journal des Débats, affirmed that we had failed to 
furnish a shadow of proof in support of our theory that the 
development of the general well being, and the democratic con- 
dition of society tend to bring about a diminution in the birth-rate. 
It would appear that our German confrére is hard to convince, as 
we should have thought that an enumeration of the departments 
is in itself a proof of our assertion. The generality of these 
departments is signalised by moderate rates of wages, in many 
cases very low, by a somewhat low standard of education, and a 
very moderate school attendance. If we compare two maps, one 
showing the departments classified according to the number of 
married couples who have received a certain education, and the 
other the departments classified according to the birth-rate, we 
should find that these two maps would be almost the reverse one 
of the other. We do not for a moment assert that there are not 
certain exceptions, although there is not a single one of what we 
may term the educated department appearing in those characterised 
by a high birth-rate; while on the other hand the greater part of 
the latter, as for example Brittany, Haute Vienne, Aveyron, and 
Corsica, figure among the less educated departments. Neither do 
we afiirm that education is the sole factor which reduces the birth- 
rate, as this is only one of the factors which, combined with 
material ease, less fervid religious sentiments, and an ardent desire 
to attain a higher and better material standard, form an aggrega- 
tion of intellectual and moral qualities which are little fayourable 
to a high birth-rate. 

It is the same in Belgium. We have already called attention 
to the fact that in the Walloon provinces the birth-rate is infinitely 
weaker than in the Flemish provinces, while in the former there 
is a higher standard of education, and moreover wages are also 
higher. The subjoined tabular statement will show this very 
clearly :— 





Number of Persons | Average pally Wages Mivaber of Births 
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The above table has been prepared from the data supplied by 
the Annuaire de Statistique de la Belgique for 1889; the figures 
relating to education and wages refer to the year 1880, no later 
data being available, while the birth-rates are for the year 1888. 
It shows that in all the Flemish provinces the birth-rate is high, 
education little advanced, and wages low, similar conditions being 
observable in Brabant; while on the other hand in the Walloon 
provinces the birth-rate is very low, wages are much higher, and, 
with the exception of Hainault, where there are a large number of 
coal mines, education is much more advanced. Thus we may take 
it that in general (but we are not prepared to say that it is an 
absolute rule without exception) a low birth-rate goes hand in 
hand with high wages and the spread of education. It also 
appears to be particularly associated with democratic aspirations, 
and still more with a lessening of religious belief on the part of 
the people, and a modification of the old ideas of resignation and 
submission to their lot. 

In refutation of this theory, the case of Germany may be 
quoted against us, where instruction is general and the birth-rate 
very high, although of ‘recent years it has certainly fallen; but it 
must not be forgotten that Germany, in spite of the spread of 
popular education, more nearly approaches the middle ages and 
the feudal or patriarchal times than any other country of Western 
Europe. Religious sentiments are still deeply implanted in the 
hearts of the majority of the people, more particularly of those 
inhabiting the rural districts; wages are by no means high, and 
the manners and customs in many German provinces as those of 
the olden times. Freedom of domicile and liberty to contract 
marriages are still in many districts of Germany of only recent 
date. This country, in spite of the rapid strides made by socialism, 
is essentially the country in Hurope, excluding Russia, which is 
the most under the domination of old influences. We are unhesi- 
tatingly of opinion that as new influences proceed to take the place 
of the old ones, the birth-rate will diminish, symptoms of which 
have been observable now for some years past. 

Thus what it has been agreed to call civilisation, which is 
really the development of material ease, of education, of equality, 
and of aspirations to rise and to succeed in hfe, has undoubtedly 
conduced to a diminution of the birth-rate. 

It cannot be said that this falling off in the number of births, 
if it only brings in its train a smaller increase and not a diminu- 
tion of the population in the old countries, is an actual misfortune, 
for the human race cannot go on indefinitely increasing on a planet 
which itself does not increase. But in the present condition of the 
world, now that so many lands are insufficiently populated, and 
that nations have established a forced military service, and are 
ready at any moment to declare war one with the other, this 
reduction of births, particularly when it manifests itself in a 
country like France for example, must certainly be regarded as a 
relative misfortune. In one respect it is particularly unfortunate. 
This is that in the case of a family consisting of one or two 
children, the excessive tenderness of the parents, their perpetual 
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fears of misfortune happening to their offspring, and the manner 
in which the latter are frequently indulged, have the effect of 
depriving the male children of any spirit of boldness and enter- 
prise and of any power of endurance. From this evil France is 
suffering at the present day. 

Moreover in the age through which we are now passing, when 
such vast areas are demanding the industrial activity of civilised 
races, a nation of 40 millions of people, which, through births 
alone, does not increase to the extent of 200,000 or 300,000 
annually (and France has arrived at that point when she does not 
obtain a third of this number), is not, from the point of view of 
energy of character and the expansive power of its race, in a 
satisfactory condition. On the other hand, the very rapid growth 
of the population such as that which has taken place in Italy, 
Germany, the Flemish provinces of Belgium, and the north of 
Portugal, cannot continue without bringing in its train much 
misery and suffering. An exceedingly low rate of wages, the 
impossibility or at least an extreme difficulty in ameliorating the 
lot of the people, are some of the consequences of this multiplica- 
tion, of this excessive reproduction of the human species in limited 
areas. It is said, with truth, that the time will come when the soil 
will be much more productive and industrial activity much greater 
than it is at present. But the country districts of Flanders are 
among the best cultivated in the whole world; industries are in a 
fairly satisfactory state of development, and a vast trade is carried 
on at the port of Antwerp, and yet wages are miserably low in the 
province of Antwerp, which has a density of 337 inhabitants to 
the gquare kilométre (more than four times the average density 
of France, which is 72 inhabitants to the kilometre). They are 
equally low in Western Flanders, which has 228 inhabitants to the 
square kilométre, and in Hastern Flanders, which has 315. On 
the other hand wages are much higher, as we have shown in the 
table given above, in the province of Luxembourg, a province 
certainly much less fertile, but which has only 49 inhabitants to 
the square kilométre; and in Namur, where the density of the 
population is g2 to the square kilométre. 

In the Milanese districts, which are some of the best cultivated 
in Hurope, the condition of the peasants is a deplorable one. 
Silesia, which has many natural advantages, is very productive ; 
so also is the north of Portugal; but everywhere that the popula- 
tion is overcrowded misery and suffering come in its train. In 
this connection it must be understood that we do not refer to a 
country like England, which is characterised by special industrial 
- Conditions, and which it is impossible to generalise. 

It is true that there are many different opinions expressed as 
to the number of human beings that the globe is capable of sup- 
porting. This interesting question was dealt with in September 
last at the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Leeds. Mr. Ravenstein, who treated the 
Subject from the geographical standpoint, read a paper, which 
attracted very considerable attention, upon the subject of the 
number of the population which the earth can feed, and the period 
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at which that maximum would be attained at the existing rate of 


increase. 

According to Mr. Ravenstein the population of the world was. 
estimated for the present year to be 1,468 millions, and he found 
that this population every ten years increased 8 per cent, At this 
rate the population of the earth would be more than quadrupled 
in 182 years, and would then amount to 5,994 million souls. Such 
would be the condition of affairs in the last quarter of the twenty- 
first century. According to the same authority the superficies of 
the globe was over 46 million square miles, and out of that the 
fertile or comparatively fertile land was over 28 millions. The 
bare grass lands or steppes were 14 millions, and the bare deserts 
were 4,180,0c0. ‘T'o decide the population of the cultivable area 
Mr. Ravenstein took representative areas and estimated their 
average population. In Europe he took the whole central region 
from the Netherlands to the Black Sea, a region fairly well cul- 
tivated up to its capacity, though further improvements of method 
might be taken to equalise the amount of the food exports and 
imports. Here there were 156 inhabitants to the square mile, 
and Mr. Ravenstein would seem to have applied this proportion to 
the generality of the 28 million square miles of fertile and com- 
paratively fertile lands, and a slightly lower proportion to the 
14 million miles of the poor grass lands or steppes, and he arrives 
at the conclusion that the population will amount to 5,994 millions 
in 182 years, and that number of people will be the utmost that. 
the earth can feed. He even referred to the possible necessity of 
giving up animal food, and there is no doubt that meat is a very 
wasteful food, or that a given area of land could maintain a very 
much larger number of vegetarians than of flesh eaters. 

All Mr. Ravenstein’s conclusions on this important subject are, 
it may be observed, purely conjectural, and the London Hconomist, 


which devoted some attention to a review of his address at the © 


sittings of the British Association, is perfectly justified in taking 
exception to them. There is, however, one objection which does 
not appear to haye been made, and we think it would be well to 
direct attention to it. Too little at present appears to be known 
of the greater part of the globe to enable one to estimate even 


approximately the distribution of fertile lands, poor grass lands, 


and deserts—as a matter of fact it is the latter which appear to 
be the better known, and the division of the globe into Jands 
fertile or relatively fertile and poor grass lands is in the highest 


degree hypothetical. It may, however, be said that Mr. Raven- - 


‘stein has very much exaggerated the importance of the fertile or 
comparatively fertile lands in estimating them at 28 millions of 
square miles, and has minimised the importance of the poor grass 
lands in fixing their extent at only 14 millions of square miles. 
It is more than probable that these proportions should have been 
reversed. As far as it is possible to judge, Europe would appear 


to be particularly favoured, and equally so the south and east of 


Asia. Neither in the north of Asia, nor in Africa, nor the two 
Americas and Australia can one expect to find such a large 
proportion of fertile or comparatively fertile lands; and when 
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account is taken of the enormous areas in Siberia and the centre 
of Australia, of the central Asiatic plateau, of the north of 
Patagonia, without speaking of the deserts of Gobi, Sahara, 
Atacama, &c., the conviction is forced upon us that in fixing the 
extent of lands fertile or comparatively so, at 28 millions of square 
miles, as against 18 million miles of poor grass lands, steppes, and 
deserts, a considerable over estimate has been formed. 

From this point of view Mr. Ravenstein exaggerates the nourish- 
ing capabilities of the globe in assuming that agricultural science 
will remain in its present condition. It is very doubtful that the 
earth will be able to feed, cultivated as is the greater part of the 
European soil, the 5,994 millions whose existence is anticipated by 
Mr. Ravenstein in one hundred and eighty-two years’ time, that is 
in the year 2072, But, on the other hand, it is certain that the 
rate of increase of 8 per cent. in ten years in the numbers of the 
population, even supposing it to be an accurate one (and for the 
generality of the world it can only be a hypothetical one) can not 
be maintained indefinitely. We have shown that the degree of 
civilisation, or rather the special rate of European civilisation, 
tends to diminish it. We may therefore rest assured that the 
number of the world’s inhabitants in one hundred and eighty-two 
years’ time will be much less than that estimated by Mr. Ravenstein. 

~ Again, from another point of view, it is impossible to determine 
in an absolute and uniform manner the exact number of persons 
that a given extent of fertile land will support. This greatly 
depends upon the climate and the habits of the people. For 
example, Barbary, with the resources only of its soil, and without 
any industries whatever, supports more than 200 negroes to the 
Square kilometre ; but the latter have very few wants, and for food 
are quite satisfied with a few bananas, It would be absolutely 
impossible for this country to support in any way an equal number 
of Europeans. | 

. The London Heonomist observes that agricultural science will 
no doubt make very rapid progress, that agriculture itself is really 
in @ primitive condition, even in old countries, because there has 
never been any great pressure upon their resources; that if all 
lands cannot be cultivated as a garden, the greater part of them 
may become highly cultivated, and this is only a question of hands, 
of care, and of manuring; that the increase of the population will 
supply the hands, that necessity and education will furnish the 
care; that so far as regards fertilisers, it is reasonable to expect 
that agricultural science will make at least as much progress in 
the future as it has made during the past generation, and that 
the fixation of the nitrogen of the atmosphere for manurial 
purposes has long been a chemist’s dream, and it may any day 
become an accomplished fact, and on that event there would be 
@ practically inexhaustible supply of the principal manurial 
element for the renovation of exhausted land, and for bringing 
every good soil up to a degree of productiveness never yet attained 
under the most favourable circumstances. It also refers to, cul- 
tivation under glass, which is only in its infancy, and states 
that, “as someone has pointed out, if we were put to it, we might 
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even raise a great quantity of food under glass upon our house - 
tops.” 

To all of this we have no objections whatever to offer, and will 
merely content ourselves with observing that 1t 1s impossible to 
determine the number of inhabitants that the earth will be able to 
feed—it may possibly exceed by very many the 6,000 millions 
of Mr. Ravenstein; but what is far from improbable is that in a 
much shorter time than is generally expected, in fixty or sixty years 
for example, and possibly in thirty or forty, the new world having, 
as much by the excess of births as by immigration, doubled or 
trebled the number of its inhabitants, a very decided rise in prices 
will begin to be experienced in the old world, which will affect 
some at least if not all articles of consumption. 

This is no reason why a nation with a medium density of 
population, such as France, should consider the stagnation of its 
population as a circumstance in itself wholly insignificant, and one 
not calling for any special notice. This stagnation, for reasons to 
which we have already called attention at the commencement of 
this review, is sufficiently regrettable. But the question arises how 
is it to be remedied P_ The cause of it hes in the new mental con- 
dition of the population, and it is very difficult to change by laws 
or regulations the mental condition of a people. 

Certain suggestions have been made which are absolutely 
ludicrous in themselves—such for example as the special taxation 
of the unmarried. This was tried under the Romans, but without 
effect. Moreover, when the law presumes to punish persons for 
acts which are in themselves morally lawful, then it strikes at the 
liberty of the subject. It would soon be found that the generality 
of the persons unmarried had very good reasons for remaining so, 
either infirmity, weakness of constitution, want of position, poverty, 
and sometimes they would be actuated by moral considerations of 
the highest order. A government therefore which would be ill 
advised enough to adopt such an absurd system of taxation, 
would very speedily be swept from power by the force of public 
indignation. 

And, moreover, it is not in the insufficiency of marriages that 
the evil lies. In France there are almost as many marriages as 
elsewhere—at the present time the proportion is in the ratio of 7°4 
to every 1,000 of the population—as compared with 7°8 in the 
period comprised between 1821 and 1830. The French marriage- 
rate is higher therefore than the Belgian, where there are 7°1 
marriages only per 1,000 inhabitants—but in the latter country 
the infant population is much greater. 

The evil consists in the small number of children to each 
family—the number in France being one, two, or three, where 
foreigners have four, five, and six. Does it therefore follow that it 
is necessary to give a bounty to those persons in France who haye — 
six or seven children? This is another very doubtful remedy. In 
the first place it is not the sixth or seventh child whose birth it is” 
desirable to encourage, it is rather the third or fourth. Families 
consisting of six or seven children are so very rare that if they had 
an additional one or two it would result in but an insignificant 
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increase to the population, and to give bounties to the third or 
fourth child it would be necessary, in order that the rewards 
should be efficacious, that an addition of hundreds of millions of 
francs should be made to the budget. We are however very far 
from saying that it would not be possible by judicious and inexpen- 
sive measures, by a good use of scholarships, of dispensations from 
military service and other expedients, to reduce to some extent the 
burdens of large families. 

Weare by no means disposed to recommend the re-establish- 
ment of so called towrs, that is official foundling receptacles, as we 
regard these as both immoral and inefficacious, but we are at the 
same time quite prepared to admit that charitable societies might 
establish them under certain circumstances, if they were disposed 
to devote their time and their money to this object. 

The true remedies, or rather the useful palliatives, are to be 
sought elsewhere. It is above all necessary to modify the spirit of 
our primary education, and more particularly of the teachers in 
our public schools; the school itself should in a far lesser degree 
stimulate the ambition of the pupil, the desire to put forth the 
whole strength in the endeavour to succeed in the race of life, and 
to attain a high standard of material well being. The scholastic 
aim ought to be rather directed to the inculcation in the minds of 
the pupils, if not of contentment with their lot, at least of more 
modest ideas, and of resignation to manual labour. The primary 
school of the present day, by the shortsightedness of the teachers, 
the folly of the scholastic programme, and the wild ideas that 
appear to have taken possession of those who have control of our 
educational system, is rapidly leading to a general déclassement, to 
universal ambition—and ambition is certainly opposed to the con- 
traction of marriages, and the voluntary acceptance of the burdens 
of a family. 

It is above all necessary to curtail the time that children are 
kept at school, to adapt it to rural or industrial occupations in such 
a manner that families may derive some advantages from the 
labours of their younger members. Formerly, both in the urban 
and rural districts, children as young as 7 or 8, or at least 10 or 11, 
performed certain allotted tasks. We admit that this is rather an 
early age for a child to commence work, but in any case attendance 
at school should not be obligatory after the child has reached the 
twelfth year; in no case should the factories and workshops in 
those countries which have experienced the need of an increased 
population, be closed to the child who is over 12 years of age—and 
this is what our neighbours the English, philanthropists certainly, 
but infinitely more practical than ourselves, have thoroughly 
realised. In the same way laws prohibiting married women, and 
those who are enceinte, or have recently been confined, from 
working, are instrumental in diminishing the population. T'o 
‘return however to the scholastic system, there is no doubt that 
discipline should certainly be relaxed in the rural districts, and 
‘more especially at the harvest time, and that classes composed of 
children of a certain age should be allowed to absent themselves in 
‘summer, 
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A kind of ridiculous pedantry would seem for some years past 
to have found its way into everything. It is useful to know how 
to read and to write, and to have some knowledge of history and 
geography, but to acquire these rudiments it surely is not necessary 
to devote long years of study and application; and moreover it is 
infinitely more useful that men should acquire at an early age a 
taste for those things which are to occupy them all their lives, that 
families should increase, and that the population should not be 
enfeebled, The regulations respecting apprenticeship, by reason of 
the introduction of too much idealism, are also becoming inept. 
It is desired that the apprentice should not render any personal 
service to the master, but then apprenticeship becomes too burden- 
some, and there is an end of the system. 

Again, it may be asked if all the young girls who have adopted 
liberal or semi-liberal careers are not more or less condemned to 
celibacy ? It would be curious to have a census enumeration of 
public school-mistresses, married and single, ‘and of females 
holding government appointments. We are of opinion that the 
proportion of unmarried women occupying these positions is 
much greater than in the generality of females, the reason 
being that the majority of young girls who are appointed to 
these posts frequently look down upon the simple workman or 
peasant, and moreover as they are frequently being moved from 
place to place, they have not the same opportunities of contracting _ 
matrimonial alliances as others. 

We need hardly point out that it is far from our intention to 
condemn either education in general, or that of women in particular, 
but rather is it our desire to point out simply what appears to be 
necessary to improve and to modify its tendencies. Hvery age 
is characterised by its particular craze. The present craze is 
for education, unlimited and injudicious, and for philanthropy 
equally unlimited and injudicious, both absolutely superficial. By 
their aid we have succeeded in producing a mental condition, 
and in creating certain social circumstances which are most 
unfavourable to the growth of the population, } 

In conclusion, we may observe that the most efficacious remedy 
is, for a country like France, which has many attractions for 
foreigners, to obtain the naturalisation of from 50,000 to 100,000 
aliens annually. By this means the number of inhabitants would 
be increased, and the reproductive power of the country would, at 
the same time, be largely augmented. | 


VI,—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


The Economic Journal. Edited by Professor F, Y. Edgeworth. 
London: Macmillan and Co, : 

The Heonomic Journal consists of a series of articles on economics 
and kindred subjects, notes and memoranda on topics of current 
interest, reviews of books, and short notices of recent periodicals 


: 
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and new books. The articles in this first number are nearly all by 
well known writers: The Hight Hours Day in Victoria is by John 
Rae; The Eleventh Oensus of the United States, by Professor R. 
Mayo-Smith ; French Peasant Proprietorship, by Dr. F. Seebohm ; 
Heonomie Doctrine in England during the Highteenth Century, by 
Dr. Cunningham; The Inving Capital of the United Kingdom, by 
Professor J. S. Nicholson; The Austrian School and the Theory of 
Value, by Professor I. Wieser; Some Aspects of the Theory of Rent, 
by L. L. Price; The Fall in Silver, by H. Hucks Gibbs; The 
Boycott as an Hlement in Trade Disputes, by John Burnett; and 
The Difficulties of Socialism, by the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, 
Mf..P 


The following is Professor Edgeworth’s introduction in the first 
‘number :— 

“The British Economic Association is open to all schools and 
parties; no person is excluded because of his opinions. The 
Heonomic Journal, issued under the authority of the Association, 
will be conducted in a similar spirit of toleration. It will be open 
to writers of different schools. The most opposite doctrines may 
meet here as on a fair field. Thus the difficulties of Socialism will 
be considered in the first number; the difficulties of Individualism 
in the second. Opposing theories of currency will be represented 
with equal impartiality. Nor will it be attempted to prescribe the 
method, any more than the result, of scientific investigation. 

“Ts it extravagant to hope that this toleration of the differences 
between the votaries of economic science may tend to produce 
agreement between them? ‘A little generous prudence, a little 
forbearance for one another, . . . might win all these diligences to 
join and unite into one general and brotherly search for truth.’ 
What Milton hoped for theology in the seventeenth century may 
prove true of political economy in the nineteenth. 

‘“* Meanwhile, it will be the task of the editor and his coadjutors, 
unbiassed by their personal convictions, to select the ablest repre- 
sentatives of each important interest. The Association is to be not 
only ‘ British’ in its love of fair play and free speech, but also 
“economic’ in the character which the term suggests of special 
knowledge and scientific accuracy. 

“As a fuller and more authentic statement of the principles on 
which the Association is based, the report of the speeches which 
the promoters of the Association delivered on the occasion of its 
ee is submitted to the readers of the Journal by the 

ditor.” 


Political Heonomy in England. By L. Ll. Price, M.A. London: 
Methuen and Co. | 

This work forms another volume of the University Extension 
Series, and is the more valuable because a short history of political 
economy in a popular form was greatly needed. The book is 
rather an exposition of the doctrines of the various English 
economists than, strictly speaking, a history of the science itself ; 
but this serves to impress the more upon the reader the line of 
thought which characterises the principal Englishmen who have 
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written on social questions. The chapters accordingly have a 
double heading: the name of the author and the particular subject 
which that author has more completely discussed. Mr. Price does 
not enter into the history of political economy prior to the time of 
Adam Smith, for (to quote his own words) ‘‘if we examine closely 
into the thought of those economists who preceded him, we find 
that he has presented it in such a’ form that in his hands it may be 
regarded as new.” <A short outline of Adam Smith’s life shows 
his motive to have been a sincere love of “natural liberty,” unfet- 
tered by the numerous restrictions of trade in force during his 
life-time. This chapter also contains an exposition of the theory 
of “division of labour’”’ and of the true uses of money. Next we 
have Malthus with his ideas for restraining an excessive increase 


in population, in which however he does not take into account the 


enormous development of the means of transport that has occurred 
since his time. The theory of rent is reviewed in the chapter on 
Ricardo, and the theory of value in that on Mill. The author then 
points out the enormous influence exerted by Mill, which was such 
that for some twenty years after the publication of his “ Principles,” 
his views were accepted almost without demur, and the science 
remained practically at a standstill during that time. It is not 
till after this interval that we find any new names of note in 
economics, and the next chapter contrasts the deductive and 
inductive methods employed by Cairnes and Leslie respectively. 
The last three chapters are on Bagehot, Jevons, and Fawcett and 
Toynbee, and treat of the money market, statistics, and social 


reform. Living authors have been excluded, as their work is, it © 


is hoped, not yet complete. 


Elementary Political Hceonomy. By Edwin Cannan, M.A,, 
London: Henry Frowde, 1888. 

Mr. Cannan’s little treatise is divided into an introduction and 
three parts. In the first he considers the “general causes on 
which the material welfare of mankind and of nations always 
depends;” in the second he deals ‘with the causes which at 
present in this country, and in other countries which resemble it, 
determine the material welfare of individuals, if we exclude as 
far as possible the effects of State action;’’ and in the third and 
concluding part he ‘‘shows how the results of these causes are 
modified by the more ordinary actions of the State in a country 
hke ours.” For the most part Mr. Cannan travels over beaten 


ground, but he purposely avoids the use of the ordinary economic ~ 


terms. In this way he has contrived to impart a freshness of 
treatment to many of the hackneyed topics of economic discussion ; 
but he betrays also a tendency, unfortunately too common in 
economic writing, to find fault with the reasoning of his pre- 
_decessors, and the controversial character of some passages of his 
book renders it more difficult than its title would indicate. In 
the first part he treats of labour, and of those ‘‘ useful material 
objects” which he substitutes for the term capital. He examines 
the causes on which the productiveness of industry depends, 
whether they be the increase of knowledge, the accumulation of 
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material objects, the growth of co-operation between individuals, 
or variations in production. In the second part he investigates 
the nature of exchange and the elements of value, and it is here 
especially that he enters on a somewhat difficult discussion of 
questions connected with the sources and the comparative sizes of 
incomes derived from property and from labour. In the third and 
last part he reviews the functions of the State, the question of 
protection, and the methods and aims of taxation. 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz (Annuaire Statistique de la 
Suisse). Herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau des eidg. 
Departments des Innern. Bern. 

This is a very useful addition to the number of official 
Statistical Annuals. It was in 1887 only that the Swiss Federal 
Assembly decided that such an Annual should be issued, and the 
publication has been deferred till now in order to include in it 
the results of the census of 1888. Necessarily, it is in both 
German and French. It is a comprehensive work, every sort of 
official statistics for Switzerland being included. It is perhaps 
too detailed for an abstract. In future editions, it is proposed to 
omit those chapters in which there will be little or no change 
during the course of the year, on the plea that this will leave 
more room for other statistics, as is the case with the German 
Statistisches Jahrbuch. We cannot think this idea a good one: the 
chief use of annuals is for reference, and each year should be com- | 
plete in itself. The work suffers somewhat from the comparative 
scarcity of details at the disposal of the Government on some 
points. As we learn from an account given of the different censuses 
in Switzerland, the earliest trustworthy enumeration is that of 
1850, and there are very few older statistics on some subjects, 
so that there can be no comparisons with the results of former 
years. This is especially the case with regard to agriculture, 
public charities, and justice. On the other hand, the statistics 
on education, and agriculture in its present condition, are more 
detailed than in the annuals of most other countries, and there are, 
as we might expect, statistics as to the number of persons 
speaking German, French, and Italian. There are at the end two 
maps, showing (1), the density of the population, (2), the per- 
centage of recruits refused for the army, amounting to more than 
35 per cent. 


Waterways and Water Transport. By J. Stephen Jeans. 
London: E. and F. N. Spon, 1890. 

Mr. Jeans has furnished in this large volume a full, if not an 
exhaustive, account of the facilities for transport by water which 
are available in the various countries of the world; and he has 
added to this account a discussion of the chief questions which 
arise in connection with its cost and methods. His first section, 
which follows upon an introduction giving an outline of the book, 
consists of a description of the “ waterways of different countries.” 
In the opening chapter the importance of transportation generally 
is shown, and the place occupied by canals in particular in the 
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history of industry is duly exhibited. In successive chapters 
Mr. Jeans reviews the improvements effected in the navigable 
character of certain English rivers, and the stages of development, 
actual and prospective, of the Hnglish canal system, and the 
history and condition of the waterways of Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, the United States, Canada, South and Central 
America, China, and British India. In his second section he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the more special subject of ship canals, which is, 
at the present time, perhaps, of peculiar interest. The history 
of the Suez Canal is traced, and its immense results on the com- 
merce of the world are exhibited. The vast difficulties, and the 
failure, for a time at least, of M. de Lesseps’ second project, the 
Panama Canal, are then shown. The plans of the alternative 
Nicaragua Canal are examined, and Mr. Jeans then proceeds to 
the consideration of the Manchester Ship Canal in our own 
country, and of the Isthmus of Corinth Canal in Greece, and 
concludes this section of his book witha chapter on a scheme for 
improving the Thames by means of canal construction. The third 
and final section of the book deals with various matters of technical 
detail connected with the working of canals, and various matters 
of controversy respecting the cost of transport by water compared 
with that by land. The system of haulage and transport adopted, 
the construction and operation of locks, planes, sluice-gates, and 
lifts, the provision and execution of tunnels, viaducts, embank- 
ments, and weirs, the speed, character, and density of canal traffic, 
the nature and capacity of canal-boats, and the arguments for and 
against the acquisition and control of waterways by the State, are 
successively considered. In the appendix a chronology of river 
improvements and canal navigation in England up till 1852 is 
given, and tables are furnished showing the mileage under the 
control of railway companies, and that free from their control, the 
through routes of inland navigation in England and Wales, and 
the principal river systems of Hurope and the United States. 
The book is illustrated by plans. 


Cartogrammes et Diagrammes relatifs a la population Parisienne 
et a la fréquence des principales maladies a Paris, 1865-87. Paris: 
G. Masson, 1889. 

This volume is an outcome of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. It 
comprises a selection made from a collection prepared and sent to. 
that Exhibition by the Paris municipality. The diagrams of which 
it consists are based on data which are contained partly in the 
Bulletin de Statistique, partly in the Annuaires Statistiques de la 
Ville de Paris, and partly in a volume entitled Résultats statistiques 
du dénombrement de 1886 pour la Ville de Paris, et renseignements 
relatifs aux dénombrements antériewrs. They are preceded by an 
introduction, in which the increase in the population of Paris, — 
which, together with that of its environs, has become five times as 
large as it was at the beginning of the century, and has grown ~ 
more rapidly in the suburbs than in the centre, the amount of 
comfort prevailing among the inhabitants of each quarter, the 
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number and character of the houses, the constitution of the popu- 
lation by occupation, its foreign elements, its constitution by age, 
sex, and civil status, its births and deaths, and the prevalence “of 
different. maladies amongst it, are successively considered. The 
diagrams which follow illustrate these introductory remarks, and 
show, with especial minuteness of detail, the prevalence of different 
diseases. They seem to have aroused especial interest at the Paris 
Exhibition, where M. Jacques Bertillon, the head of the depart- 
ment responsible for their preparation, was awarded two prizes 
and a gold medal. 


Capital: a Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. By Karl 
Marx. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1889. 

It is a singular circumstance, which is not devoid of instructive 
significance, that Karl Marx’s Das Kapital has only within the last 
few years appeared in an English form. And yet it was written 
by the author while he was living in England, and was compiled 
largely from the evidence which he had collected from Hnglish 
blue books. The translation before us has been the work of 
several hands. It is described on the title page as ‘translated 
from the third German edition by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling,” and as ‘edited by Frederick Engels.” But Marx’s 
daughter, Mrs. Aveling, is stated in the preface to be also respon- 
sible for checking the quotations made from English authors and 
parliamentary publications. Marx had himself planned an English 
translation, and had then abandoned the idea. But with a view 
to this translation he had prescribed certain changes in a set of 
manuscript instructions, which have been sparingly used in the 
volume before us. The third German edition, which is taken as 
the basis of the translation, was prepared after Marx’s death, with 
the aid of notes left by him, showing where the second German 
edition was to be replaced by substituted passages taken from the 
French translation of Das Kapital, which he had himself revised. 
The English translation, therefore, may be considered to present 
the views of the socialist writer in their final and most mature 
shape; and it seems to have been carefully carried out. The 
peculiar technical phraseology of Marx is reproduced, and his 
reasoning is rendered as intelligible as the involved and subtle 
nature of his dialectic, added to the ordinary difficulty of the 
German sentence, will permit. 


The Hconomic Basis of Protection. By Simon N. Patten. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1890. 

Mr. Patten has in this volume attempted to achieve the impos- 
sible, and he has naturally failed in the attempt. It is indeed’ 
amazing how much nonsense a clever man can write. We find it 
quite impossible even to state in decently intelligible English what 
Mr. Patten supposes the economic basis of protection to be. Of 
course, in practice, protection is forced on governments by private 
interests for their own advantage, and there is no question of 
general public advantage in the matter at all, though the interests 
make believe there is. 


VOL. LIV. PART II. on 
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Premiers Principes de Véconomique. Par Adolphe Houdard. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1890. 

In this volume M. Houdard endeavours to formulate the defini- 
tions and fundamental theories of the science of wealth, which, he 
considers, should be carefully distinguished as one branch of political 
economy from the other, which is sociology, or the concrete science 
of society. The reader is intended to acquire rapidly a knowledge 
of clear and precise ideas on economic subjects; and definitions 
are furnished of wealth, goods, man, production, value, cost of 
production, and money, and the theories of goods, production, ~ 
acquisition, and money are examined. In an introduction the 
previous history of the science is traced, and in an appendix the 
monetary situation is discussed. M. Houdard considers that the 
first period of the history ends with Quesnay, with whom the 
modern conception begins. Previously the science had consisted 
of detached works on different subjects, with especial reference to 
money and the public finances. But, starting with the adminis- 
tration of State finance, it came to consider the causes and sources 
of wealth, and it passed from a political art to an economic 
science. It underwent a further change, and was given a wider 
scope, with Sismondi, who substituted for wealth the welfare 
of man; and finally it came under the influence of the German 
historical school. M. Houdard thinks that what is now needed is 
a careful distinction between the strict science, dealing with 
wealth, and the concrete science, dealing with social questions, 
into which other considerations than those of wealth enter— 
the former to be called economics, and the latter social science or 
sociology. 


Untersuchungen iiber das Kapital. Von Otto Wittelshofer. 
Tubingen: H. Laupp’schen, 1890. 

This book forms an addition to the literature, already varied 
and abundant, on the subject of that important but perplexing — 
term capital. The author attempts to discover its true nature and 
function, and, in doing so, to offer a criticism and analysis of 
economics. He lays great stress on the distinction between sub- 
jective and objective capital, the latter consisting of what he calls 
fore-products considered in themselves without regard to their 
ownership, the former consisting of the same fore- products when 
placed in their relation to their ownership. He urges that pro- 
duction is so far distinct from distribution, that the share a man 
obtains of the wealth produced in a nation may be independent of 
his contribution to the process of production. He holds that the ~ 
entrepreneur, who may own some, and must manage all, subjective 
capital, buys fore-products and labour and sells the resulting 
products. As business- superintendent he may receive wages of — 
management or remuneration of labour, but as entrepreneur he 
obtains his profit by exploiting the labourer, and bargaining for 
the purchase of his services at a low rate, and for the sale of the 
goods produced at a higher rate, and securing the difference 
between the two rates for himself. . 
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The Industrial Competition of Asia. By Clermont J. Daniell. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1890. : 

This book purports to be a fuller examination of certain points, 
which were brought under the notice of the recent Gold and Silver 
Commission, and, in particular, a statement of the manner in which 
a remedy proposed to the commissioners for some of the evils into 
which they were appointed to inquire may be most satisfactorily 
applied. Mr. Daniell holds the opinion that the “interests of 
India, and the peculiar connection between those interests and the 
currency system of the Hmpire,” were comparatively neglected in 
the commissioners’ inquiries, and he complains that ‘‘no investiga- 
tion was made into the proposal for the establishment of a gold 
standard for India.” These deficiencies he endeavours to supply, 
and his book is divided into two main parts in accordance with 
this aim. In the first eight chapters he considers the arguments 
advanced before the Commission by bimetallist advocates, with 
especial reference to the position and circumstances of India; and 
in the last three he enforces the desirability of ‘making gold legal 
tender in India, and exchangeable with silver money at a rate to 
be declared by government from time to time in conformity with 
the market price of the two metals.” The two parts of his book 
are connected together; for the whole drift of the first is to show 
that it is the “commercial” ratio of the two metals which deter- 
mines, and not, as bimetallists contend, is determined by, the 
“legal”? ratio, and the alternative method of making gold legal 
tender in India to that advocated in the second part is to prescribe 
a fixed ratio between it and silver. Mr. Daniell’s argument in the 
first part is largely based on a review of the evidence given before 
the Currency Commission. He holds to the strict economic theory 
of money, in accordance with which the exchanges are fixed by the 
commercial value of gold and silver. He contends that the sup- 
position of a “‘ bounty”’ on Indian wheat is fallacious, and that “the 
industrial competition of Asia” is due to causes connected with the 
real circumstances of production, and not with the accidental con- 
ditions of exchange. He urges that the bimetallic “ par” can only 
be “commercial” and not “legal,” and that bimetallism at a fixed 
ratio resolves itself, as Professor Marshall has urged, into what is 
really “alternate-metallism;” and he argues that, had the system 
been continued in its integrity after 1873 by the States of the 
*‘ Latin Union,” silver monometallism would, under the then con- 
ditions of supply and demand of the precious metals, have ultimately 
resulted. He shows that the position of India as a great silver- 
using country is of vital importance in the controversy ; for, if it 
be excluded from the bimetallic convention, it may at any time 
expose the system to a severe, if not irresistible, strain by an 
“invasion of silver,’ and, if it be included, the novelty of the 
Scheme will alarm and repel Asiatics accustomed from time im- 
memorial to exchanges of the precious metals, whether as money 
or as bullion, at their commercial value. From this part of 
Mr. Daniell’s book the transition is natural to the investigation of 
his plan for remonetising gold in India. There is, he estimates, a 
large stock of gold in the country, of not less than 270,000,000l. in 
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value, due to the antiquity of its trade; and the stock is increasing 
at the rate of nearly three millions annually. There is no reason 
to think that the Indian people would not regard gold bullion or 
gold money as objects of desire, and, as a matter of fact, sovereipns 
of the Royal and Australian mints are in circulation in India, 
though they are not legal tender. The remonetisation would ne 
the restoration of an old practice, and not the introduction of a 
new; and gold is now hoarded in India because it cannot be used 
as money, and also because it is rising in value as against silver. 
With the use of it as money the first reason would disappear, and 
the tendency to appreciation would also be arrested. Hxchanges 
with gold-using countries would be facilitated, and the insufficiency 
of the Indian currency for the expanding demands of increasing 
trade would be satisfactorily met. And, finally, Mr. Daniell urges, 
the scheme of allowing a dual currency of gold and silver, ex- 
changing with one another at their market value, is familiar to 
India. 


VII.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Lrbrary during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1891, 
arranged alphahetically under the following heads:—(a) foreign 
Countries; (b Lndia, Cotoniat and other Possessions; (c) United 


Kingdom and tts several Divisions ; (d) Authors, de. ; (e) Societies, ke. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Anales del Departamento Nacional de Higiene. Aji I. 
Nos, 1-4. Jan--Avpril, 1801) Gyoyc pee The Depesuient 
Datos trimestrales del Comercio exterior. Afio 1891. | The National Depart- 
N6069, 1° BVO. ite cpateotietd. old ferer cnet eeneae ence ae ment of Statistics 


La Mortalidad habida en 18 Ciudades Argentinas 
durante 1889, con un Apendice sobre el Movimiento Deeper 
de la Poblacion en La Plata durante 1884-90. TY aU a 


Tia) 890.” SOL iccec.ceesstrosssesndaetemens ou teenie een 
Buenos Ayres. SBoletin mensual de Estadistica] The Municipal Sta- 
Municipal. Jan:—March, 1891) .1......ccc.ccsseraescememees tistical Bureau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band xxv. Heft 3. Statistik der Unterrichts- ) 
anstalben,: 1888-80 ie. cnccadvsosauetaavdeaoess ghee eee | 
Band xxvii. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 2. {| The Central Statisti- 
Die Ergebnisse des Concursverfahrens 1887. Heft r cal Commission 
3. Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1887 ............ | 
Statistische Monatschrift. Feb.—March, 1891 ............ =! 
Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den auswirtigen 
Handel des Oesterreichisch- Ungarischen Zollgebiets, Minist £ 
1891. Heft 1. Waren-Ein-und Ausfuhr im Januar, nak eae : 
189ly ° Heft’ 2,;Hebruar; 18912 <4 .26ntd eee ming 


’ 
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a 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Hungary — 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1889. Heft 1, 
Politische Eintheilung und Bewegung der Be- 
volkerung. Heft 4, Bergbau und Hiittenwesen.... L The Royal Hungarian 


Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas{ Statistical Bureau 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) Nov.— | 
ML rete see yey ter a occa sone ce aases nveresnysnddeleveeve 
PrRAGuE. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela Ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)... reau of Prague 
Belgium— 


Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. XXTI°année, 1890) 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. 


aI Ee) LID a ire eten conta ccc toceecesecessnsassosncesugarcars 

Statistique Médicale de Armée Belge. Année 1889. + ae Riese ir Ge 
MIRE VO 2008 cae coven sndvns sctsesesscvsacees scsesceneeaeerbdons 

Tableau Général du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers 
Ree ea ee OLS crocs. .5esaaccadicers sees: olgeontacsiecdsty re S) 


Brussexrs. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique 


Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers) aa Dr. E. Janssens 


China— 
Customs Gazette. No. 88. Oct.—Dec., 1890 ............ 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1890. Part 1, | Sir Robert Hart, 
Report on the Trade of China and Abstract of G.C.M.G., Peking 
(ae SOG laohace se ne Pn PB 


Denmark— 
Statistique du Danemark, 4° Serie, Lettre D. No. 16.) The 
Importation et Exportation, production d’eau de 

vie et de sucre de betteraves en 1889 .......ccsccccceseees 


Statistical Bu- 
f reau of Denmark 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 2.) The Danish Political 


a eet ee cess esisck svnsessdugacacotecvercusousart eos Economy Society 
Egypt. Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien. 3° Serie, No.1. } 
Année 1890. Diagrams and plates. 8V0. .......:ssee Na, 
France— 
Conseil supérieur de Statistique. Bulletin No. 4.] The Ministry of 
OS EUS OO S708 ease RE Bann Serene oly te Commerce 
Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. X* année, | The Ministry of Agri- 
MP, GeO UPe eee hes scesececas eens ddanvvdeteueeut nurteomes culture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de| The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. Mar.—May, 1891... nance 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin. Statis-] The Ministry of 
tique et Législation comparée. Jan.—Mar., 1891.... Public Works 


Statistique Générale de la France. Tomes xviii et xix.| The Bureau of Gen- 
Statistique Annuelle. Années 1888 et 1889. La. 8vo. eral Statistics 
Paris— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Ville, [X° année, 1888.) 


UMMM IES VO. as fs. é. cca cdecdesceede ncobtttaccocsenetheohrcceeeles ae TesHerhiion, 


Cartogrammes et Diagrammes relatifs 4 la Population mca 


Parisienne et & lafrequence des principales maladies 
4 Paris pendant 1865-87. 221 pp., 4to. 1889... J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 


Le Monde Economique. ( eae 4 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. _Mar.—May, 1891 ..........-cscooccssvesnnes n 
nyt LOCH NIGUG, 9) 8 Fare NRE I8 bcs cc etner dog a 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
TRUIU DOTS): | jossnocesecdoots vs teae epee Geis ptete ey ecee peas: ososs aaa Ht 


Revue Géographique Universelle. Jan.—Mar., 1891.... 7 
Revue @ Heonomie Politique— 
March. Developpement Economique de |’ Autriche- ) 
Hongrie et les négociations douaniéres pendantes : 
A, Matlekovitz. Idées sociales de M. Wundt: 
Mi. Beatle ik: cc acne cles apeneger sh gb.cu eee The Publishers 
April. Un nouveau cas intervention de Etat: 
P. de Loynes. Les Kchelles mobiles des Salaires 
en Angleterre: J. H.C, Munro. ...c4...-y:00css eee yy 
Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. ) 
No. 2,1891. (Contents.) Les droits de Douane et | 
le prix du blé: C. Lesage. Les grandes compagnies | . 
coloniales anglaises de notre temps: WM. Labordeére. f pet bs 
L’Impét foncier et la nouvelle évaluation des pro- | 
priétés baties: 1. Harbulot ......0..soctuyine-sosmeee ly 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
April. La Population Franeaise: 2. Levasseur. | 
Etude sur les placements faits 4 l’ Etranger par les 
differents peuples: Gi. Martin yi.csss oie eee 
May. La Statistique au Conseil d’Etat: 7. Ducrocg + The Society 
June. Le cartogramme & transformations de M. de 
Foville: 7. Lowa. Emigration par les ports 
Fra CAI 2105s acess cecescoedsaupucdsoi ieee yen een ates ean 











Germany— 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
HMeb.—Aprily 1891 - tssiccesasekseomrontead Cages set areas esas ee 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. N eue Folge. Band 51. 
Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets mit dem | 
Auslande in den zehn Jahren 1880-89 .............sseseeeees 

PrussIa. Preussische Statistik. Heft 113, Geburten, | The Royal Prussian 
Kheschliessungen und Sterbefille wihr ehd 1889. Fol. 4 

Saxony— 


Katalog der Bibliothek des Kénigl. Sachs. Statistis- 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 


chen Bureaus. xvi+ 633 pp., la.8vo. Dresden, 1890 | The Royal Statistical . 


Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. Bureau of Saxony 
Jahrgang 1890, Heft 1 und 2........se.sseeeeee 
Bern. LEhescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille| The Statistical Bu- 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ reau of Berlin 
FrankFort. Handelskammer zu Frankfurt-am-Main. |] The Chamber of 
Jahres-Bericht ftir 1890. ~ 8v0. 2.0. oie. sree Commerce 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und _ Statistik. ) 
Band iv, Heft. 1. 1891. (Contents): Uber soziale 
Finanz- und Steuerpolitik: A. Wagner. Der . 
Normalarbeitstag in seinen Wirkungen auf die ee 
Produktion: #. Schuler. Die Hausindustrie in 
Deutschland: 9 VW. Sombart s.iiccanassscedcedrovtanveeeene | 


Statistical Bureau 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1891. No. 183, Sui parassiti | The Director-General 
BIR 1 Or DORR OG rauecat oh sang%endidnob op Rdbe-svivnncnesnchanep! svsboons of Agriculture 


Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 26, )} 
Provincia di Porto Maurizio. Fase. 27, Provincia 
di Udine. Fasc. 28, Provincia di Campobasso. 
amd, LTOVINCIA Ci; Potenza, ........5.cc.ceccssnessaestyerssenes 

Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Vol. i, 
fase. 1—3, Jan.— March, 1891 ou... cesscestesesseeseeeees 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciales March—April, 189k ..0...6.......-cccscssseecoeere 

Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. Feb.—March, 1891................ P 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
re ee etsy Po pics degsi'eae (iependgdvbned. scencunggoneneay 

Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers).... 

Postale e Telegrafico. Relazione Statistica intorno ai 
servici, per 1889-90, ed al servizio delle casse Postali 
di Risparmio per Ta MIRE OI Wkienin acon. suas 

Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. Feb.—April, 1891 oo. eeseseeenees “] 


The Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical De- 
partment of the 
State 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .......csseene The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti— 
April. Protezionismo e libero scambio nei paesi } 
‘vecchi e nei nuovi: G. Ricca-Salerno ....ceseeccereees 
May. L’evoluzione della popolazione: dA. J. de 
RR Tt OME PERCE 9 in caigesn ose 2s oo ie gonabensnddgna sevncbe ses U 
June. Alcune brevi parole sulle Teoria del baratto { : 
de A. Marshall: 4. Berry. L’ Economia politica 
in opposizione alla teoria generale dell’ Petal 
RE IY iivtescagessvccastegesnsgpusdedan tgs dinns encode el 


Japan. Résumé Statistique de ?Empire du Japon,| The General Statis- 


Promo. Map dingrams, 4to.' 1891 ........cccsscssoeevssrstee tical Bureau 
Mexico— 
Exportaciones en el afio fiscai del 1889-90. Fol. ........ 5) 
Exportacion mensual en el primer semestre del afio 
ME SO PCO sis 05 ...cnuseensseeessncsnsesarvecpoecaneatwcn’s 





Extracto de los articulos gravados con el derecho 
de portazgo, que se introdujeron 4 la capital de 
la Republica en el primer semestre de 1890-91. 
ee RE oe anne. vane sadareestyacacionde Nee | The Statistical Bu- 

Importacion habida en la Republica, segun resumen { reau 
por aduanas y procedencias, afio 1888-89. Sheets... 

Noticia de la amonedacion practicada en las Casas de 
Moneda, Euero—Mazzo, 1891. Sheets 0... 

Noticia de los efectos extranjeros introducidos 4 la 
capital de la Republica en el primer semestre y 





BLA SHE] So sisyscvsies seodeceenys Peete nye ary es eee 
Netherlands— 
Mouvement de la Population en 1889. Sv0. vse 1 peer ri 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Netherlands—Contd. 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 


Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in Nederland. The Department of 


the Interior 


Oct:—Dec., 1890 i... Se eek oceans. os eee 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1889. Derde Gedeelte.| The Netherlands 
ALO 9 savecehs addpatenge ak ts rette Mrmee eck aoe dies Vee see er Legation 


Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No.1, 1891. The Tastes 
Zevende Jahrgang. 8VOsskesterecsstesyacosh exe: conse teem 


The General Statis- 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Jan.—Feb., 1891... tipalBaveat 


Roumania. ‘Tarifa generdla a Drepturilor de Vama.]| C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Proiectul comisiunei,» Syo.- 1891 - .....42..:.0acnenueseneem C.B. 


Russia— 
Agricultural Year-Book for 1888 and 1889. (In] The Department of 
Russian.) 2 Vols.) SVO.-..die.ccsssticeseseootteot th setae Agriculture 


Commerce Extérieur de la Rusgie par la frontiére ) 
d’Europe et la céte caucasienne de la Mer Noire, | The Statistical Bu- 
pendant Février, 1891 2...) “4tos%... ais. ik.eerenenene reau, Customs De- 


Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére partment 
d’ Hurope*en 1890. © 4t0....:.....0ss-essesontesens sce caei eae a 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | The Ministry of 
numbers.) (In Russian.) © 1891 ....25..eeee eee Finance 
Resultats généraux de la Récolte en Russie, 1890......... sie Ae 
Diagram-Maps showing Prices of Rye and Oats in|] The Department of 
1889-91. “Sheets... 0 ci... -.tbvsneesteseteeenee sett, aoe Assessed Taxes 


L’Economiste Russe, Journal de Statistique Finan- : 
ciére, Commerciale, Industrielle, et Agricole.. (Cur- > The Editor » 
Pent, NUMPersg) sf ses-oacenqereibooscaceecensg teen eet eee ea 


Spain— 
Resumenes mensuales de la Estadistica del Comercio | The Director-General 
Exterior. Nos.16and17. Mar. and April, 1891 of Indirect Taxation 
Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica Comercial y el | The Board of Cus- 
Arancel de Aduanas para 1889 y 1890. 8vo0............ toms 


cc remmiimmmomehinctin (66 


Sweden and Norway— 
SWEDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
. Rittsvisendet, 1889. (Judicial Statistics) ........ ] 
; Bergshandteringen, 1889." (Minerals) oc ect cesses 
. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1889. (Factories) 
. Inrikes Sj6fart och Handel, 1889. (Inland Ship- The Central: dea eeam 


. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, 1889. (Bousgaes hol 
Trade and Shipping) )°...,......0...ceceetec enn ies, 
. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1889. (Lunacy and 
Dinatic “A syloms) ..:.....0.0lci1. while -cdae eee | 
Statens Jernvagstrafik, 1889. (Railways) ........ , 


HB Re sbow 


ping and Trade) *)s2..02. a hater tee sae, cal Bureau, Stock- 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SWEDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— Contd. 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1889. (Agricul- > 
LERE Ya ARE A Ais ey. 
ig +e ee Te 1885-87. (Education) | The i nat on ie 
X. Aflénings-och Pensionsstatistik, 1891. (Salaries ‘ Te ee 





holm 
Pet TER POUL SLOWS eee ge cgF aceite ashe 0sscecesanesnpera cits 
Statistisk Tidskrift. 1890, No.3; 1891,No.1. 8vo. J 
Norway. Statistique Officielle de la Norvéege, 3° Série— 
122. Statistique de la Justice Civile pour 1888 ........ yy 
123. Finances des Communes pendant 1887 ............ 
124, Rapport Consulaires pour 1889 oo... eee | 
125. Hospices d’Aliénés pour 1889 ...... ee eeeseeeees 
126. Assistance Publique en 1888.....0.......cccescesceeees 
127. Chemins de Fer Publics, 1889-90 ......c cece | The Central Statist;- 
128. Mines et Usines en Norvége, 1886-88............... oe Br ie Ona 
129. Recrutement pour 1890...........cccccsseeseessscessesoees r Fe at eae 
Ba0- Navigation pendant 18890... isis cscccsssnsessees | i ie 
131. Mouvement de la Population pendant 1888 .... 
Apercu Préliminaire des Résultats du Recensement 
du 1° Janvier, 1891 en Norvége ..........ccccssesceeeeees 
Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique. Vol. viii. | 
ee ee sae oe Fas Fa sececiietspoonnd Soars seane¥as enipads sen snveetefioni } 
Switzerland— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse, le™ année, 1891. 
RP ET OY Oe acs we oees venue: onnvess~ tay snon oven The Federal Statisti- 
Emigration de la Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer en cal Bureau 
CON tetera sass icc cr ss ones onesies oosen sarogesetousensencs 


Aargau. Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir] The Statistical Bu- 
1890. Heft 2. Landwirthschattsstatistik pro 1889 reau of the Canton 


United States— 
Album of Agricultural Graphics. Values and Yields ) 
per acre of Crops of the United States, in averages | The Hon.J.M. Rusk, 


Simmer years...) Obl. 4600718900 oi... etecencsceessnene: . ' Secretary of Agri- 
Agriculture. Monthly Reports on Crops, &c. March— culture 
ETE, URI TES Coat penerianienns «Cro cae 


Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 36. Education. 37.) 
Population by Counties. 38. Agriculture, Viti- 
culture. 39. Wealth and Resources ot Alaska. 
40. Population by Counties. 41. Agriculture, 
Truck Farming. 42. Population by Counties. 48. 
Coal Product west of the Mississippi River. 44. 
Distribution of Population in accordance with mean 
relative humidity of Atmosphere. 45. Mines and RedP Porter, Esq, 


Mining—Granite. 46. Railway Statistics of New Me tperintendent of 
| 
| 


England States. 47. Distribution of Population by Ganon 


Drainage Basins. 48. White and Colored Popu- 
lation of the South, 1890. 49. Precious Stones and 
Diamond Cutting. 50. Population of Rhode Island. 
51. Population of Vermont. 52. Urban Population 
in 1890. 53. Statistics of Education. 54. Public 
School Finances. 55. Transportation. Relative 
Economy of Cable, Electric, and Animal Motive 
Power for Street Railways. 56. Population of Maine. } 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
57. Population of Delaware. 58. Population of ) 
Connecticut. 59. Agriculture; Floriculture. 60. 
Irrigation in New Mexico. 61. Mines and Mining; 
Mica. 62. Asylums for the Insane. 63. Distribu- 
tion of Population in accordance with Latitude and 
Longitude. 64. Foreign, National, State and County 
Indebtedness. 65. Distribution of Population in 
accordance with Topographic Features. 66. Float- 5 a Lene 
ing equipment on the Great Lakes. 68. Mines and | Ce Bat 
Mining; Manganese. 71. Bluestone. 72. Inmates 
of Juvenile Reformatories, 1890) ...............sssececeeeseenees 
Extra Census Bulletins. Nos.1. Increase and Decrease 
of Population, 1880-90. 2. Distribution of Popula- 
tion according to Density, 1890. 3. Statistics of 
Farms, Homes, and Mortgages; Alabama and Iowa. 
4, Mineral “W ater :.....20csencsossaasarnees-oedrs dosepeene ttt Onn i 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation, Immigration, and 
Tonnage. Annual Report and Statements for the 
VEar 1LB89-DO ni... rsccadisnsscevcebasesonenesstcce omelette meine 
Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation. 
Quarterly Reports relative to. No. 1 of 1885-86. 
Index, &c., to vol. for 1886-87. No.1 of 1887-88. | 








The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 





No. 4 and Index to vol. for 1888-89. Nos. 1 and 2 oe ae 
OF 1890-91 oc sssessenvsstsseseessocteesstensebes anaes ene en 

Imports and Exports, Summary Statement of. Jan.— 
Marel, L891]. viccsssssdecceetiocersseeeiee eee P o5 ough eee 

Mint, Report of Director of the, upon the Production | The Director of the 
of Precious Metals during 1890. 80. ......... eee Mint 

Observations made during 1885 at the United States The § end eee 
Naval Observatory. Plates, 4to. 1891 ...............0. \ Tees eae aa 


Senate Silver Bill (S-4675). Report and Hearings of 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures ont G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
the, for free coinage Ah gold and silver. 8vo. 1891 | 
The existing Tariff on Imports into the United States, 
&ec., with comparative ‘Tables of present and st CM he ae 
Tariffs from 1789 to 1883, inclusive. 8V0............00++ itis: 
Connecticut— 
State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletin. Feb.— 
April, 1891. ...)5.i..)..Jickes eee 
13th Annual Report of the State Board of Health 
for 1890, with Registration Report for 1889. 8vo. 
MAssacnHusEetts. Examinations by State Board =| 


The Board of Health 


The State Board of — 


Health of Water Supplies and Inland Waters, TTealth 


1887-90. “Maps \...stiise.cctiaecien er 
New York State— 
Library Bulletin. Legislation No. 1. Feb. 1891. 
Summary of and Index of State Legislation in 1890 
Report of the Superintendent of the Banking De- ) 
partment relative to Savings Banks and Trust | , 
Companies for 1890;:. “Svo0.2ie kc G. R. Gibson, Esq- 


The Secretary 


New York Chamber of Commerce. 38rd Annual ( 
Report for the year 1890-91. 8V0. .......scsseseserseseees J) 
Bankers’ Magazine. April and May, 1891 ..........eec000 The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 4 


A 
hal = 
age 
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| 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
United States— Contd. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly me inasios 


ERR Svcs ee et IRE Sed scs cokes canjeodsichiocnaten 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 
Ohronicle: March—May, 1891 © ..os.....s..ce.cscssssssveoeees 2 
The Forum. April—June, 1891. (Selection from 
Contents)— 


April. What can we do for the Poor? Rev. W. 8.) 
Rainsford. A Defective Census: R. Q. Mills. 
Railway Passenger Rates: A. 7. Hadley ........ 
May. The United States Census: F. A. Walker. 
The Bertillon System of Identification: A. 
SRE OEE UO ee eP Neate bic ss cn dcecdovaces 2A Dab bene Raa: fe 
June. The Commonwealth of Australia: Sir 
C. W. Dilke. Immigration and the Tariff: 
W. McAdoo. The Great Count of 1890: F. A. 
Walker, Our Chance for Commercial Supre- | 
LTS LS BAN 7 ET et a 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. April, 1891. (Con- 
tents.) The Law of the three Rents: J. 4. Hobson. 
Distribution as determined by a law of Rent: J. B. $ The Publisher 
Clark. The Gild Merchant in England: W. Cun- | 
0 ESOR 2: GEREN ee 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- | MPa Sanat 
tions, 29th and 30th April, 1891. No.5. 8vyo......... J y 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings. Weck bad 
New series, vol. xvii. Plates. 1890 wie... cccccessceese pat a 
American Academy of Political and Social Science— 
Annals of the, April, 1891. (Contents.) The’) 
Wealth Concept: C. A. Tuttle. Instruction in | 
Economics in Italy: R. P. Falkner iccecccsccsees 
Supplement to the Annals. May, 1891. History, 
Theory, and Technique of Statistics, by A. Meitzen. + . 
Translated by &. P. Falkner. Parts 1 and 2. 
BE TSS UO SO Lt Ec dss secces vase ssdgigts Sowa Abend 
Supplement to the Annals. April, 1891. Hand- 
TERIAL N26 (1 a J 
American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. v, 
No. 6. Educational Value of Political Economy: } The Association 
COR EEL BOO Norse. iecnesssisensesacvensevanctevodesnnes eloa¥ods 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiii. 
Noel, 1891, with Supplement «...........c.:..cscecdvearsesedeacs 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. 
EEN 0 Leer LQ ono sacsccdcnenclusenedaivsecnyovtbeienetes 4 
American Statistical Association. Publications. New) 
Series, No. 138. (March, 1891.) Growth of Cities 
in Massachusetts: Hon. H. G. Wadlin. Rate of 
natural increase of Population in United States: ' The Association 
HI, Hollerith. The first Census of Massachusetts : 
Hon, S. A. Green. The Commercial Death-Rate: 
RN IG ee ole cs fats oss son conse candneneeiade MMA irae 
Franklin Institute. Journal. April and May, 1891 .... The Institute 
National Prison Association. ‘Transactions of the 
Third National Prison Reform Congress held. at | The President, Dr. 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 13th—16th May, 1874, being F. J. Mouat 
the Third Annual Report of the-—. S8yo. 1874... 





} The Society 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents for 1887-88. 
2°VOlss, plates: Hic hecctetecctetsisees cesses senescent ea 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection. Nos. 1—3 
Of “VOL. XXX1V) "SL BOO "epee tees neteceot sc =.phonns ee 
Yale University. Courses of Graduate Instruction in 
the department of Philosophy and the Arts, isoie2| The Secretary 
L2m0, GBI oo ienetantetes tats eee scr tuetoes.0n+- cca 


The Institution 


Venezuela. Carasposo. Estadistica del Estado, en el] The Statistical Bu- 
ano 1890. Coli eee ie cccsce.e sector sesaccetecldetnaacet ae reau 


International— 

Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin. ) 
Tome y. Livraison 1. Année 1890. (Contents.) 
Budgets comparés des cent monographies de familles: 
#. Cheysson et A. Toqué. Die Statistische Mes- l The Tastitnte 
sung der ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit: R. Bockh. { i 
Appunti di Statistica comparata dell’ emigrazione 
dall’ Europa e dell’ immigrazione in America ed in 
Australia, ....0ccce toes iitelarstucistcen eee sa eam ern 


Fourth International Congress on Inland N eof C.M. Kennedy, Esq., 








Manchester, 1890. Miscellaneous Papers contri- 





buted to the Congress. | Fol:, 1890°°%.....e.eeee she a 
a | 

(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. ; 
India, British— Z 
Preliminary Returns of the Census of India, 1891. J. A. Baines, Esq. aa 


Three Tables, with Report thereon «12,...-2sc,.0.ccccsemves 5 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India] 7 
during the Year-1889-90: -No. 250: - 18900... cits | 
Statement of Trade of British India with British + The India Office j 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for 1885-86 to 
* 






T889-90. Tol ticcaesscepncsiy (on a anenerhesnces fet cate i, 
ae faa q ee Monthly Accounts. Nos. 10— The Department ofl 
Se ; aD Laces tsne peteseratneeeess iseaeeetees ase stesnesocussrsoenasanacaaagy Tinanée ant Com: | 
rade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly merce, Calentiaaa 
Accounts.» Nos: 810; 1890-91 “Site tase cee a 
BENGAL. Report on the Administration of Bengal, | H.E. the Lieutenant- 
1889-90. Maps. a Bol. .iiic.c.c. steno Governor 
Indian Engineering. (An illustrated weekly journal.) The Edit 
(Current weekly numbers) ....0.0.0ccsessesoseds-canes ae i MT. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Proceedings. Nov. Sia 1890-91 a2 r oecccseccchaenyatenee 
Annual Address of the President, H. ives, | The Society 
BiGis es Sy0, VMI ris ccssdesatese gett ea amen 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements for 
Fee Aen 1 BO Dee ae es odeedesteotgiel vets eal ee 
Chartered Banks. List of Shareholders as on the 81st 
DDE CH L SOO rte veticisssssereck cs cibetsyitsdeohinae ete ea 


N.S. Garland, Esq. 
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a 


Dunations. | By whom Presented. 
SSS aa a a a 
(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Conféd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle, Vol. xi, Nos. 5—10, The Edj 
es ISDS SSSI Sn a oe 


Cape of Good Hope— 

Census of 1891. Preliminary Report, with detailed] The Director of the 
returns of Population and Buildings. Fol, 000.0... Census 

Acts of Parliament of the Colony. Session 1890. Fol.) 

Census of 1891. Instructions, Schedules, &e., &e. .... 

Civil Service List and Calendar for 1891. Map, 
ease coat RRS ezTSt Tons sian schenssdnecsuesaiins 

Liquor Laws Commission. Report of the, 1889-90, | 
with Proceedings, Evidence, and Appendices. Fol. L The Colonial Secre- 

Minutes of the Legislative Council. Session 1890. | tary 
Me es I a esl each vecatiesivesnsadtescoesesvoaaees 

Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings of Parliament. 
Session 1890. Vols. i and ii, fol., maps ou... 

Appendix IT to Votes and Proceedings. Session 1890. 
Reports of Select Committees. 870. ...cccseseseeeees ei 


Argus. Annual and South African Directory, 1891.] The Colonial Secre- 
BEE MyeAr OL PUBLICATION. SVO0,.......04..0.ssecsscescteaosnevecder tary. 


Natal. Durban Chamber of Commerce. 35th Annual The dare 
BEtOT LODO SVOL4 ..ccicsesesesssnecsnssisnshasssvonssondeudansancehs eas cai 


New South Wales. Agricultural Gazette, Vol. il,| The Department of 
Fe) ates, OV Gets 189 oo. c.ccsece.+.desseiosssoctconcestcicn, Agriculture 


New Zealand. Report on the Statistics of New Zealand, ) The Registrar-Gene- 
1889; with map and appendices. 8V0. viecsscesececeeeeees ral 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette | 
(containing Vital Statistics). Nos. 53, 72,101. 1891 j 9 


South Australia. Statistical Register for 1889. Fol. { anew aed werent 


Straits Settlements. Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
BRN OSS D—QA TSO). vise. csevsosscevducsocensncaccssseeniece beads Secretary 


Tasmania— 
Australasian Federation. The Financial Data of the) 
Problem exhibited in Tables, prepared by R. M. 
Johnston, Government Statist... Diagrams, 8vo. U The Government Sta- 


I Me Ooo ona fa les onde soos occa dneo¥'d&h senso eho, j _ tistician 
Tasmanian Official Record, 1891. Second Year of | 
dgeme, Map and diagrams, 870. .....s.c.ccosessssasesiooessses J 
Trinidad. Annual Report on the Vital Statistics for] The Government 
Be 2204 5d wai.-n0s-. epsnivavveohercongabeceaeninii de Statist 
Victoria— 


VOUT SVO.;.. <0. Pe TN ene. : C.M.G., Govern- 


Victorian Year Book for 1889-90. 17th Year of ae H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
ment Statistician 


POLO eo eee reererereseseoneey 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Victoria— Contd. 

Centennial International Exhibition, Melbourne, ) 
1888-89. Official Record, containing a sketch of the | The 
Industrial and Economic Progress of the Austral- | 
asian Colonies during the first century of their 
éxistenice’...\ Plates;.Syo. ©1890 ©0..i).5.ucaeeee a 


Agent-General 
for Victoria 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Board of Trade Journal. April and May, 1891 _........ 

Emigration and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom in 1890. Statistical Tables and Report. The Board ob lass 
(No. 147) 1891 2 eee cisco setiees+..otteat wtnstseeee ee 

Local Government Board. Supplement to the 19th 
Annual Report, containing the Report of the Medical . 
Officer for 1889. [C-6141-I.] 8vo. Plates and Ar one ae  BRL 


diagrams. “1890 .t.cicteveteovs-ssucveves»-xcsuds>so¢)eceunetahe aan 
Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1890. 
(0-6364.] Maps, 18997 v-scess, te. ene Bier awa Ae 
Mint. 21st Annual Report of the Deputy Master of | The Hon. Sir Charles 
the Mint,1890.. Plan. [C-6361,| 1890" Rages Fremantle, K.C.B. 
Railway Accidents during the nine months ending 
30th Sept., 1890. [C-6240.] US9D oiecsssescsssssesecsenes 
Shipping Casualties during 1888-89. Charts. [C- I Be eee, 
GI15.| 1890.» scccsssssseveaieiuulbesaien dees er 


Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns)  ) 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for \ The Board of Trade 


1890. [(C-6342.] . 1891. sree ties oscar 
Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for 1890. | 
[O-G380.]. LQ] 3...cc.c.vessccossescesppes svsuessses Miners seman J 
England— 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ) 
other Great Towns. (Current Weekly Returns) .... | 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1890, Births rae Registrar-Gene- 


and Deaths to March, 1891. No. 169... 207, eee ral of England 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of | 

Death in London and other Great Towns, 1890........ g 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 9 


parts, 460." L891 o..,...,....csesscespnsecnnse eneseucusecsa ata i The Trustees 


Wesr Sussex. 17th Annual Report on the Condi- 
tion of the Combined Sanitary District of, for + Dr.C. Kelly,F.R.0.P. 


LBBO2 Wi SVO. ccescceiessteed sonesatsdneceisctesetteuets tes tenn 
BirMincGHAM. Report on the Health of the City for | The Medical Officer 
1890. - Plan and diagrams, SVO..:....0s0..1.<01s eee of Health 
Ireland— 


Births. and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current | 


Wroekly -Returns) 2....1.s.d.sevsees00000 0.00 ape pee "Co 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1890, Births | ~~"??? 
and Deaths ‘to Dec., 1890: No. 108..:..sesccsdetupsarccsntes 
Dustin Metropolitan Police. Statistical Tables for | The Commissioner of 
ASAD. MeN OL aes svecsgninsesei>ovseseisesenssecsouys; stiedoeiiar ect] (tan Police 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal) 
Towns. (Current and weekly returns) «0.0.0... 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Quarter ending 31st March, 1891. | The Registrar-Gene- 
ee ROOST RAS eS 2 a RE Ie oe a f ralof Scotland 
Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 1890, with Vacci- 
MME ELCEULIS LOD VLOG gices; 6s ts0cseces sisesesavaccisviiacovevecsanbas e) 





(d) Authors, &c. 
Allard (Alphonse) — 
La Crise, la Baisse des Prix, la Monnaie. 2° Edition, ) 
augmentée, lxi + 208 pp., 4to. Bruxelles, 1885. .... 
Discours sur la Crise Agricole et Manufacturiére, ses 
causes monétaires et les moyens d’y remédier. 88 pp., 
plate, 4to. Bruxelles, 1886 ..... RATA Loc de. coe eee 
Etude sur la Crise Agricole, Commerciale et Ouvriére, | 
et ses causes monétaires en Angleterre. 99 + cviipp., 
Bree srUXelles, 1888 ....2j0cicisecsdicdsesvessstaces pe aie Cae 
Congrés Monétaire International de Paris, 1889. La he futhor 
Crise Sociale, discours prononcé par A. Allard. 35 pp., | 
Bee Srimelles, 18308) 220.1.5..icccdisiscsdessscheveosaseosetondceseces 
Dépréciation des Richesses, crise qu’elle engendre, 
maux qu’elle repand, souffrances qu’elle provoque 
dans les classes laborieuses . . . 316 pp., 8vo. 
M501 Srey eA. dak isles. cesdececndodbencdldsalendiate 
La question ouvriére 4 Berlin. 16 pp., 8vo. 1890 .... 
Le change fossoyeur du Libre-Echange. 45 pp., a 
Fee ios pngavue acing assesvennnacassegsivopnevesons 
ANDRADA (J.P. DE). Manica: a report to the imo, 


E. G. Ravenstein, 


of Marine and Colonies of Portugal. 63 pp., 12mo., Esq 


MOT erst ccllechecicldcctdesdieccs: Efile ROSEN AM 
Boccarpo (Senatore G.). Il Trattato di Commercio 
col? Austria-Ungheria e la politica economica dell’ } The Author 
Mats, 23 pp., 8vo. “Roma, 1891 checkin 
Coutanezs (Fusten pr). The Origin of Property in 
Land, translated by Margaret Ashley, with an intro- | Messrs. Swan Son- 
ductory chapter on The English Manor, by W. J. nenschein, and Co. 
Peltey.  xlrili + 153 pp., 8vo. 1891 .......ccescessecnseneense 
Ditxx (Sir Cartes W.) Problems of Greater Britain. 
Fourth Edition revised. xii + 737 pp., maps, 8vo. + The Author 
Se 200258) 9855 c cases seeesconsiecscdsfredbcvtencs totems 
Farrer (Sir T. H.). Mr. Goschen’s Finance. 1887-90. 


MMMECIDD., SVO. | ASOD c.csccdaedetieosJellbiealovvasnsbeantents 2? 
Ferraris (Canto F.). La Statistica della Coltura 

intellettuale e specialmente delle Universita. 46 pp., 3 

Beemmmeroriezia,, LSOL Pua iki tcl del bereenen. 
FPaukner (Rotanp P.). Criminal Statistics. 12 PP» 

Mee Pilatlolphia, 1891 |: 2i..ssecsshsdeediNeleadechsecsseeitasth. Re 
Fours (Dr. B.). EKinige Ergebnisse der ee 

Kriminal-Statistik. 63 pp., 8vo. Berlin [1891] ........ 3 


Hrwar (A.). Life Assurance, 1870-90. Respice, daa 
BAT DY., SV0, 'LSIL wcccccolosssscsorrsasidessnteossascces 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
JURASCHEK (FRANZ VON). Ubersichten der Weltwirth- 1 ,, 
schaft. ae 3. Jahrgang 1885-89. 12mo. ae The Author 
Larzina (FRanctsco). Diccionario Geografico Ter 
tino. x + 619 pp., la 8vo. Buenos Aires, 1891 ........ 
Martin (Geora@ss). Etude sur les placements faits & 
VEtranger par les differents peuples. 36 pp., 8vo. 


oP) 


Paris, 1891 ..ssccescsssssereececeescescssscscsessseseessenesseseeseaeserseanenens 
PrascuKkaverR (M.). The Limits of Competition. 
AB pp., SVO. LSOL cresecrercssseseereerenssnssseneneetereceatesenrensenenees Me 


Ricarpo (Davip). Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation. Edited, with introductory Essay, Notes | Messrs. G. Bell and 
and Appendices, by BE. C. K. Gonner. Ixii + 455 pp. Sons 
Bvo. VSO oi cideiMestecesan ccs reer soanthesesss-vegeap den vedere eames 

Srnctatr (A. H.). Municipal Monopolies and their 
Management. 38 pp., 8vo. Toronto, 1891... 

Van Nrgrop (A. H.) and Baak (E.). De Neder- 
landsche Naamlooze Vennootschappen. Jaargang > The Authors 
L890, (Sve .pecsscccccevercannaseresesssoastatthnsseaedha treed isoeb a mammmemete 

Watras (Lion). De l’Echange de plusieurs marchan- 
dises entre elles. 9 pp. pea 8vo. Paris, 1891 

Wess (StpNEY) and Cox (Harotp). The Eight Hours . 
see S380 pps. 8v0.. 1801," Lee The Publisher 

Witxinson (Rev. J. F.). The Friendly Society Move- 
ment, its origin, rise and growth, its social, moral, | The Rev. G. Cecil 
and educational influences. The affiliated orders. White, M.A. 
KV1+ 229 pp. SV0. 1886 .eersrcerrersererereseersereererersaserens 

Wittcox (W. F.). The Divorce Problem. A Study in] Professor E. R. A. 
Statistics. 74 pp. 8vo. New York, 1891... Seligman 

Wits (EH. ©.) The State of Prisons and of suis } The! “President, a 


\ The Author 


\ The Author 


Saving Institutions in the Civilized World. xxili+ RES Aaah 
719 pp. 8vo. Cambridge (U.S.A.), 1880 ....sssssecssseeeen et Recs hye) 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. The Institut 
Journal. Vol. xx, No. 4. May, L891. .........s0.----eoeeeees Norrah ent atc 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 


Kingdom. Report and Resolutions adopted at the pias » Esq, 
31st Annual Meeting, March, 1891 ..........:.:scsseesrereees cre 
Birmingham Library. Report for 1890. Fol. ..........00 The Librarian 


British Chamber of Commerce, Paris. Report for 1890. | OC. M. Kennedy, Hsq., 
GVO. csdaniscsetsenscocssntevadioesrsaeeGressubentees soacaneentaeay ies ama tia Bi fee: 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Report of the 60th Meeting, held at Leeds in Septem~- > The Association 


ber, 1890. 8vo. Plates 22... ....:0.00s00ees0o0nstenneaeneeeneaeeaeS 
British Economic Association. The Economic Journal. ) 
Vol. i, No. 1. March, 1891. (Contents.) The British 
Economic Association: #. Y. Hdgeworth. The Hight | . 
Hours Day in Victoria: John Rae. The Eleventh Census U 
of the United States: R. Mayo Smith. French Peasant 
Proprietorship: Dr. F. Seebohm. Economic Doctrine 
in England during the Highteenth Century: fev. | 
Dr. Cunningham. The Living Capital of the United ) 


99 








* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. } 
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Donations—Contd. 
SSS 
Donations, By whom Presented. 
a a 
(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
British Economic Association. Economic Journal—Contd. 
Kingdom: J. S. Nicholson. The Austrian School ) 
and the Theory of Value: F. Weiser. Some Aspects | 
of the Theory of Rent: Z. ZL. Price. Vhe Fall in eG aaa 
Silver: H. H. Gibbs. The Boycott as an Element in smndans hee 
Trade Disputes: John Burnett. The Difficulties of 
Socialism : Rt. Hon. L. Courtney, MOP. vieccccccscccscssseese: 
Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. Report on the 
Mortality Experience of the Society from 1829-87, | Messrs. OC. and E. 
with Report on Medical History of the Society during Layton 
the same period. 56 pp. Diagrams. 4to. 1891 .... 
Howard Association. Leaflets and Report for 1890. S8vo. The Association 


Hast India Association. Journal. Vol. xxiii, No. ih 
ee I Sil, tic inassacecceiescostuoceseseibice 2 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders. Monthly Reports, | Sir R. W. Rawson, 
SATB 00s AZ: 2 ARS so) rrr K.C.M.G., C.B, 


Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxix, Part a The Institut 
BO DAG TAIIS 2 oo5 ooo... .sesesecssanudasceovesénosseeccssiaceses et aed 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. April and May, 1891 .... 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
EOS 1 SOL 0. 2eccsssecesstadtecacdsccesssbalieotones 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
OUT LEE IALCS. .liccsccncesceccsesochecst cedsscodns shen. 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. April and May,| The Chamber of 
a, +B Le, RENCE aR A Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. ae Mie Societ 
and Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol. iv, No.3. 1890-91 eee) 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third series. ] 
Vol. ii, part 1. Portrait and Illustrations. 1891........ Af 2 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. April—June, 
ME eae I sot ec sv sscvsseesledd svssveceholocbaeeesscteiec! H 


Royal Irish Academy. Transactions. Vol. XX1x, part ae The Academy 


9 


The Institution 


9 


Oe isl SS a A 
Royal Institution of Great Britain—- 

Proceedings. Vol. xiii, Part 1, No. 84 (contains— 
The Search for Coal in the South of England: 
EEO CTE 5 RAE es a BOR ORD WEane 

List. of Members, ih E8901. PE SR ST Mok, hem r The Institution 

Additions to the Second Volume of the Catalogue of | 
ENE STATI RCI 8 2.0 ne A Oc Tg 

Royal National Life Boat Institution. Annual Report, 
with Lists of the Committee, Officers and Contributors, 

a ete he RR 

Royal Society. Proceedings. Nos. 298 and 299. 1891... The Society 
Royal United Service Institution, Monthly Journal. 
RE TG, | ESM o8 8s Lassen sasncoedecoustesdtendoccectestes ton 
en 1500 ne VOLS Comerete 20) oy, atitute 
Society of Accountants and Auditors. The Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Journal. Vols. i and ii, 1889-91. $ The Society 
ai eR ss 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1891 .... 
Surveyor’s Institution. Transactions. Vol. xxiii, Nos. 
9—12. 1891 


» 


} mhe liatitation 


d) 


i The Institution. 


Peo eo ee remove meebesesereeesee Hers erst eeeeseesecedserseseeeeeecere 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


A theresa U6 in.. jicccsssepcontnsdra se soteanetreras Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ......... $5 ” 
British Trade Journal, The  ...............s006 P _ 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The  .........csseoveee ¥ #3 
Commercial World, The..............-s.ssesceeees 7 3 
Heonomist, The: cease aia ersten se me 
Hiremany 706 o...cc)se av nsccesetee cose erence 5 ie 
Insurance’ Post; Thee. 5 aca caereh ss * be 

“ Record, Tne tonne ee ore a rs 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ - uy 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ 54 
Machinery Market;-T hee 3.0-..)--.:n if ¥ 
Nature nce cs. ho eeta a Mine erences ac Ee cs ‘ e 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................... a de 
Public Health 22 2.....-« See et Say ey Sa i waz 
Railway Press, VU D6 32.) sevsestrrcecmnre sss : a 
Review eb W en cst. ictetinaes eee on oeemetes a x 
Sanitary Record, Whe t.z..coteucecteceanteee sta Bs te 
Shipping (Ww orld! The nae. ee seats 4 ms 
Statist yi ect. atone score rea amen eee 





The Economie Review. Vol. i, No. 1. Jan., 1891. 8vo....| The Publishers, 
The Ironmonger, May, 1891 (extra edition containing ||C. M. Kennedy, 
full Report of the Iron and Steel Institute Meeting)... Esq., C.B. 





Purchases. 
Authors, &c.— 
Block (M.). Dictionnaire de l’administration francaise. Livraisons 1—8. 


1891. 

Bohm-Bawerk (EK. von). Capital and Interest. Translated by W. Smart. 
8vo. 1890. 

Boissevain (G. M.). The Monetary Question, 1891. : 


Daniell (C. J.). Industrial Competition of Asia. 8vo. 1890. 

Haushofer (Dr. M.). Lehr- und Handbuch der Statistik. 1882. 

Horton (8. Dana). Silver in Europe, 1890. 

Jeans (J. 8.). Waterways and Water Transport. 8vo. 1890. 

Macleod (H. D.). Theory of Credit. Parts 1 and 2 of Vol. ii. 8vo. 1890-91. 

Marx (Karl). Capital. A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. 8vo. 
1889. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique. Livr.10 et 11. 1891. 

Westergaard (H.). Grundziige der Theorie der Statistik, 1890. 


Periodicals, &c.— 
Almanach de Gotha, 1891. 
Annual Register for 1890. 
Banking Almanac, 1891. 
British Almanac and Companion, 1891. 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions in which they are issued. 
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Purchases—Contd. 


Periodicals, &c.—Contd. 
Clergy List, 1891. 
County Councils’ Companion, 1891, 
Directory of Directors, 1891. 
Financial Reform Almanac, 1891. 
Foreign Office List, 1891. 
Ham’s Inland Revenue Year-Book, 1891. 
Howe’s Directory of Metropolitan Charities, 1891. 
Imperial Tariff, The, 1891. 
India Office List, 1891. 
Journal des Economistes (current numbers), 1891. 
Metropolitan Year-Book, 1891. 
Publisher’s Circular (current numbers), 1891. 
Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1891. 
The Times’ Annual, 1890. 
Thom’s Official Directory, 1891. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion (current numbers) 1891. 
Whitaker’s Almanac, 1891. 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1891. 





Report of the Counctn for the Frvancrat Year ended 31st December, 
1890, and for the Susstonat Yrar ending 23rd June, 1891, 
presented at the Wirty-Sevenrn AnnuaL Generat Menrine of the 
Royan Sraristican Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 23rd of June, 1891. 


Tue Council have the honour to submit their F ifty-seventh 
Aunual Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last compares as 
follows with the average of the previous ten years :— 
rt a ee Ne ee 


Average 

















Particulars, 1890. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .....cecccccscccecsoeee. 1,063 914, 
Life Members included in the above cicceecccccccccscssssesece. 174 149 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 65 57 
New Fellows elected (and four resignations cancelled) 68 84. 








———————————— SS SS SSN 
Since the 1st January last, 23 new Fellows have been elected, 
and the number of Fellows at present on the list is 1,0 58. 
The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 


Pellows during the past year :— 
Date of Election. 


ala VS 1 6 a a iret h Rene Same Feats 
p (5) ed Balfour, T. Graham, F.R.S., M.D., F.R.C.P. . 1865 
oy tM PS, cate, ae eee ee ithe, 1877 
Baring, Thomas Charles, M.P. .................. 1880 
Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Harl............... 1878 
Beckett, William, M.P.. ......... 1886 


Bedford, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., D.L.... 1872 


¢ Indicates those who had served on the Council. 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 

p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers ‘respectively 
contributed. 
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Date of Election. 


Bishop, George H., M.R.C.S. .. 2a dees -alieseueee 
p (12) ¢d Chadwick, Sir Edwin, K.C.B...........4......... 1834 
ad Denman, Arthur Lemoine ..5/.. eee 1886 
Hivans, John -...3s0tes oosheie ts ds 1888 
Fowler, SirR. N., Bart., M.P. =e eeeee 1877 
Hartley, Fountain John. ...-....c3aeeee eee 1870 
Ingall, Samuel, PTA, FP R.G.SS eee eee 1869 

d Irving, John 0.000) .s..s- +. s's> + 1839 
Magheramorne, The Right Hon. Baron......... 1875 
Moore, Hdward <. 4.00... ..02 4.0.00 1887 

ad Morgan, James Henry ............ Leake arte aes 1883 
Murray, James Charles _......... yee 1879 
Pepys, The Hon. George... ... 7. 35a 1874. 
Phipps, Pickering. .....\.))....:.ik see 1878 

d Pope, Wilham Agnew ........... 3am 1883 
Standfield, Johny. ...... ..sjul-b.4: see 1885 
Whitcher, John, Junr,, 1,1. A.) eee 1876 

ad: Woolf, Captain M. Paul .:... ene 1885 

Honorary Fellows. 

d M. Anthony Beaujon (Netherlands) ............ 1890 
d General Ibafiez de Ibero (Spain) ................ 1886 
d Mr. Henry Jordan (Queensland) ............... 1877 


His Highness Ahmed Vefyk Pacha (Turkey) 1877 
d His Excellency A. de Vessélovsky (Russia)... 1877 
e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 


& Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 


p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 
contributed. 


The President in his Inaugural Address delivered at the 
beginning of the present session, referred specially to the services of 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, one of the original members of the Society. 

The lst above given also includes the name of the late 
President, Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S., M.D., F.R.C.P., who 
had been a member for over twenty-five years, and had served on 
the Council from 1868 to the time of his death. He fulfilled the 
duties of Vice-President in 1871-72, 1881-82, and 1886-87; and 
was President in 1888-90. He was also a liberal donor to the 
Library, and contributed papers and addresses to the Society in 
1845, 1872, 1880, 1888, 1889. The Council are very sensible of 
the loss which they have sustained by the death of so valued and 
respected a colleague. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. ‘The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
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different sources of income for the year 1890, together with the 
same particulars for the previous five years :— 





Receipts per 1890. 
£ 
0 CE Cr 3 
Annual Subscriptions....] 1,764 | 
Compositions ................ 84 
@ournal sales”................ 155 
Advertisements in 
BPEL. 5..b5)..04-00.-. \ 3 
2,097 
Legacy of Dr. Guy ....) — 











1889. 














1888. | 1887.| 1886. } 1885. 
































Average for 
the Five Yeurs 
previous to 
1890. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
73 73 73 73 72 
1,686 | 1,621 |1,583 |1,462 || 1,606 
$34. | (196°) 231 IP 3 176 
171 | 188:| 180 | °188 Igl- 
28 |s 21 arorteesG 21 
2,292 | 2,029 | 2,086 |}1,812 || 2,056 
pasa oN geet Lae SEED = 
aR ah a 2 068 as 








| 





On the other hand, the expenditure has been as follows :— 








Expenditure for 1890. 
' £ 
Rent, rates, and taxes...) 224 


Fire, ights, and water, 
repairs, furniture, &c. 
Salaries, wages, and 
pension 
Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, 


eee eee ee eee 


stationery, & sundry ase 
PIGS sive. ots -.decee nes 
Ordinary meeting Ex-/]| _ 
MOMS OS. voces. sats tendenseess i 33 
0 ee 567 
BEV nbn. cneaypursoacennse 68 
Miscellaneous............060 83 
[,707 


Catalogue and Index 
to Library » 
Mr. F. Piercy for Por- 
trait of Dr. Guy ... 
Removing to 9 , Adelphi 
PPOPEACO | ...6...c0-seseeyeees 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize 
for the Newmarch 
Memorial Essay 
Jubilee Volume 
a ee 
General Index to Jour- 
Ma MpPart) Ay .....s..sc.e0e: 
Purchase of 4001. Con- 
sols 


ween ee resecaee 


eeeeeere 


te eeeesoeees 


PO CRP eeoeeeseeeeeaeererens 


























* Of this sum about 1140. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 


252 





Average for 

1889. | 1888.| 1887.| 1886.| 1885. || Motive veers 
er eee ee ee eee sane nen 1890. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
258 | 304| 237] 227] 310%] 267 
1495])s 'GOclaue Slate ea ee 8S 90 
405 | 444} 419 | 420] 392 416 
229 | 248| 209| 256] 241 237 
O7 |) Breve $9 ly adel. 98 28 
623 | 711 | 609] 735] 625 661 
146,12)  58tasy |aesa alr 27 70 
4 (eer ares | VERN na 68 
1,904 |1,939 |1,745 | 1,842 |1,756 || 1,837 
oS |) onieo ge: | eae lia 4g 
a Bohs ely [abe |e es ke 
Sth eg ves wits 67 ~~ 
=f gt ee ne = Lt LOO cas 
|p eer oss [ly ee 
oe ho is See or = 
aa | a = 
2,060 | 2,003 | 2,135 | 2,106 | 2,170 et 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 3lst December. 














Number rasaiatr Amount pre Assets over 
ok e Es ‘ Invested. eee Liabilities. aa 
Fellows. | Income. | Mxpenditure. 
: p £ £ £ £ 
1840...) 416 793 800 867 275 881 1840 
"5@...31) 9 °380 703 672, 867 396 827 "50 
"60 cient aoa 706 488 867 126 1,677 60 
27 O ea eeeon 852 839 1,136 12% 1,954 "70 
?80 ..dip 808 1,902 Lal 2,572 214. 4,614 80 
200 sr) 91,662 2,097 1,707 2,900 333 6,589 90 


The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade on 51st December :— 


























tome | SBP | Osta’ |eeatinae,| AMM canta] AEE | 
ie e |e |e 0a 
LSS. 807 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 1881 
82 ely 786 1,838 1,581* 3,071 203 5,240 82 
Sova! 1860 1,778 1,635* 3,500 347 5,246 83 
hee ny 909 2,139 3,088*+ | 2,500 968 4,188 84 
gelimrrrieme copes 1,812 2,170"fT | 2,500 i) SnJres 3,791 85 
(S0m--| 92943. |) 2,086 2,106*§ | 2,500 | a1 5,163 "36 
{SYP ae Me bby 2,029 2,135*|| | 2,500 624 5,268 | "87 
OSError 2,292 2,003|| 2,500 496 5,527 788 
C39 Be. t.060 2,115 2,0609 2,500 328 6,242 *89 
tee RIIO6 3 2,097 2,096** | 2,900 333 6,589 90 








* Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 
+ Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 
t Includes tool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin yor the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 
§ Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. : 
|| Affected by special outlay for the Charter. 
Affected by expenses attending the preparation of part 4 of the General Index to the Journal. — 
** Includes purchase of 4ool. Consols. 





iy! 


die 
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The average annual receipts from the sale of the Society’s 
Journal have heen as follows :— 


Morithe temp yearsi 1841-50 s.c.cccss.ssscsesesosssscoeeees £56 
oi Gog ai Reh ane 83 
=A BG Lay Unsere s,s tiviec atiisscses 97 
FA “7s 514 Seat Nee Se Rage Tee 
is Bo Eee as ocosesvasbataes sannde oecied 184. 


The income of the Society in 1890 was of the ordinary 
character. On comparing the figures for 1890 with the average of 
those for the previous five years, it will be noticed that the receipts 
from Annual Subscriptions are materially above—while the 
receipts under the other heads (with the exception of dividends) 
are below the average. 

The expenditure during 1890 was of a normal character, and 
below the average outlays for the past five years. 

The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered, on 
behalf of the Society, to the Auditors for their honorary services 
in auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 

The Royal Literary Fund have ceased to be the Society’s 
tenants since the 25th of March last; part of the premises are 
still however sub-let to the Institute of Chemistry, and the newly 
founded British Economic Association have also since Lady-day © 
rented one of the Society’s rooms. 

Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, in J ermyn Street, has 
been continued through the courtesy of the Education Department, 
and the Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommodation 
thus afforded. 


The Society re-assembled in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings have 
been as follows :— 

Session 1890-91. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th November, 1890. 


The President, Dr. Freprric J. Movar, F.R.C.S., LL.D., in the 
Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
Marcus N. Adler, M.A., F.I.A. George Manwaring. 


Henry Andrews. Bonner H. Mumby, M.D. 

Edward William Browne. John Wyatt Peters, 

Charles Allen Fox, M.R.C.S. Frederick Richards. 

Joseph Castle Hall. Sir William Roberts, M.D., F.R.S, 
Stephen H. M. Killik. John Venn, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


William Henry Walkley. 
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The President delivered an Opening Address. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Sir Rawson W. Rawson, and seconded by Lord Thring. 





Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th December, 1890. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Whyte Bain. Ferdinand M. Huth. 
Eric Mackay Carter, A.I.A., F.C.A. | James Musgrave. 
Charles James Drummond. Frederick William Rutherford. 


The Right Hon. Lord Thring, K.C.B. 


The Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke read a Paper entitled 
‘“‘ Statistics of ae Defence Expenditure of the Chief Military and 
‘* Naval Powers.’ 

In the discussion that followed the under Pin tecater took part :— 
Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, Colonel J. F. Maurice, Captain HE. 8. May, 
The Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Colonel A. HK. W. Goldsmid, 
and the President. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th January, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Burns MacBrayne. Henry Potter. 
Thomas Maidment. John Holt Schooling. 


Inspector-General Lawson’s Paper on “The Operation of the 
‘Contagious Diseases Acts among the Troops in the United 
‘“ Kingdom and Men of the Royal Navy on the Home Station, 
‘from their Introduction in 1864 to their ultimate Repeal in 
‘* 1884,” was read by the President on behalf of the Author, who, 
though still ill, attended the Meeting in order to give any infor- 

mation that might be asked for. 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part :— 
Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins, Mr. E. L. Walford, Mr. Charles A. Fox, 
M.R.C.S., Mr. Beaphen Bourne, Dr. Buxton Shillitoe, Sir R. A 
Rawson, Mr. John B. Martin, and the President. 


+ 


= 


3 
a 
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Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th February, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Penn Lewis. Henry Richard Pope. 
Henry Joseph Wilson, M.P. 


Dr. Arthur Newsholme read a Paper on “The Vital Statistics 
“of Peabody Buildings and other Artisans’ and Labourers’ Block 
“ Dwellings.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part :— 
Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. F. H. Janson, 
Mr. M. N. Adler, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. R. E. Farrant, Mr. A. H. 
Bailey, Mr. D. F. Schloss, Dr. S. R. Lovett, Mr. F. Crouch, 
Dr. John F. J. Sykes, Mr. G. G, Chisholm, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, 
and Mr. J. B. Martin. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th March, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


J. C. Farquharson. S. H. Ridge, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 
R. M. Johnston. James Spence. 


Shirley Forster Murphy, M.R.C.S. 


_ The President, Dr. Frederic J. Mouat, read a Paper on “ Prison 
“ Ethics and Prison Labour.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part :— 
Mr. F. 8. Powell, M.P., Captain A. D. H. Helby, Mr. F. Hendriks, 
Sir R. W. Rawson, Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. F. B. Garnett, and 
Mr. Rowland Hamilton. 


Sizth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st April, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows :— 


Rey. Joseph Williams Ashman, M.A., George Johnson. 
M.D. Sydney E. Preston. 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, K.C.S.I. James Parker Smith, M.P. 


William Terrey. 


Dr. John Charles Steele (Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital), 
read a Paper on “The Charitable Aspects of Medical Relief.” 
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In the discussion which followed the undermentioned took 
part :—Sir Joseph Fayrer, Mr. C. 8S. Loch, Mr. A. C. Scovell, and 
Dr. Mouat. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 26th May, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows :— 
Henry W. Cannon. | Charles Edward Crawley. 


Dr. John Venn, D.Sc., F.R.S., read a Paper on ‘‘The Nature 
‘“‘and Uses of Averages.” 

Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. Francis Galton, and Professor te AEG 
took part in the discussion which followed. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th June, 1891. 
The President in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Right Hon. Lord Addington. | Arthur J. Butler. 
Robertson Lawson. 


Mr. Noel A. Humphreys read a Paper on the “ Results of the 
“ Recent Census and Estimates of Population in the largest 
“ English Towns.” 

In the discussion that followed, the undermentioned took part: 
—Mr. R. Price-Williams, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. HE. L. Walford, 
Mr. Benjamin Newbatt, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. A. H. Bailey, 
Mr. M. N. Adler, Mr. 8. Bourne, and Mr. R. Hamilton. 


For some years past an allowance of s5o/. annually has been 
sanctioned for the purchase and binding of valuable books. As 
this had become manifestly insufficient, and a large number of 
books remained unbound, whilst the binding of others had become 
injured from the effects of time and usage, it was recently decided, 
after careful inquiry, that a sum not exceeding 50/. a year should 
be assigned to binding and maintaining the books generally in 
good order. 

At the same time the valuable file of the “Times” newspaper 
which is the property of the Society demanded and received special 
attention. The file for twenty-two years had not been bound at all, 
and a large number of volumes were in so dilapidated a state as to 
be unfit for consultation. After careful calculation, a sum of 1001. 


+ 
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was sanctioned to put the whole of this deeply interesting series, 
which is very nearly complete from its origin, in good working 
order, and it is believed that the increased facility of consultation 
thus afforded, will be a source of attraction to the greater use of the 
Library, which scarcely at present commands the attention it merits. 
At the same time measures have been taken for the increased 
purchase of new works of contemporaneous value in the branches, 
direct and collateral, of the sciences cultivated by the Society. 


At the commencement of the Session a question arose as to the 
procedure of the Society, and the duties of the salaried staff, and 
this led to an investigation of the matter by the President, by desire 
of the executive committee. Consequent on his report, a special 
committee was appointed in J anuary last to inquire into the whole 
management of the Society, which recommended a reorganisation 
of the salaried staff, and a strict definition of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each of its members. Mr. Whittall, the late assistant 
secretary, resigned in February, on account of sickness, which pre- 
vented his performance of the duties of his office, and advantage 
was taken of this to carry out the scheme of reorganisation referred 
to above. A pension of 100/. per annum was granted to Mr. Whittall 
on his retirement. ‘To the office of Assistant Secretary was added 
that of Sub-editor of the Journal, and the Chief Clerk was appointed 
Librarian also, with the reward for his long and efficient services of 
an increase to his salary. The Junior Clerk, Mr. Bowes, resigned 
in April. ; 

To the above offices were appointed Mr. Reginald H. Hooker, 
B.A., and Mr. Mackenzie, and the successor to the Junior Clerk 
was Mr. F'. M. Hornsby, who had been trained in a public office, 
and had been passed by the Civil Service Commission. 


In the Annual Report for 1883-84, the Council expressed am 
earnest hope that the increasing recognition of the importance of 
statistical research might find its natural expression in a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of Fellows of the Society, and they 
Strongly urged the importance of using every effort to increase both 
the strength and the efficiency of the Society. 

From that time a circular letter embodying those views, and 
indicating the direction and manner in which they can best be 
carried into effect, was circulated to all newly elected Fellows. 
This circular was embodied in the Report for 1889, in order to 
make it known to the whole body of Fellows. 

In 1890 special attention was again given to the matter, and in 
the present year it has occupied much of the attention of your 
Executive and Council. 
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The points most urgently demanding consideration, were to 
ensure a better supply of papers of interest and value for the 
future, and to keep the Society more in touch with the institutions 
and persons devoted to cognate pursuits. 

For the former purpose, the Council recommend the founding 
of a gold medal, to be called the “‘Guy Medal of the Royal 
‘Statistical Society,” in honour of the greatest benefactor the 
Society has ever had, who was at the same time eminent as a 
statistician, and to mark their desire to advance the interests of 
statistical science as well as those of the Society which is universally 
admitted to be its chief exponent. 

The change in the salaried agency of the Society by the 
appointment of Mr. R. H. Hooker, a distinguished graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and a Bachelor of Science of Paris, to 
the offices of Assistant-Secretary and Sub-Editor of the Journal, 
has enabled the Society to secure a more strictly scientific agency 
in advancing its work than has heretofore been available. 


The meeting of the British Association in 1890 was held at 
Leeds, where the Society was as usual well represented in 
Section F (Hconomic Science and Statistics). Papers were read by 
the following Fellows of the Society :—Professor A. Marshall, M.A. 
(President of the Section), Professor C. F. Bastable, M.A., Mr. A. 
Berry, M.A., Mr. J. Bonar, M.A., LL.D., Mr. KH. Cannan)? MAS 
Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L., Mr. W. Hooper, Mr. L. 
L. Price, M.A., Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, B.A., B.Sc. 


A copy of the constitution of the permanent governing body of 
the Imperial Institute has been received, according to which the 
Council of this Society has the nomination of one member of that 
body, and it was resolved that the President for the time being 
of this Society should be the member nominated. 


The International Congress of Hygiene and Demography will 
be held in London in August, 1891, under the Presidency of 
H{.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and members who are interested in 
these important subjects are invited to attend the Congress and 
share in its work. The Demographic section will be presided over 
by Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., a member of this Society. The 
Council have appointed Mr. F. Hendriks and Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton delegates of the Society to the Congress, and the 
President of our Society, Dr. F. J. Mouat, has accepted nomination 
as a vice-president. 


The fourth biennial meeting of the International Statistical 
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Institute, founded in London in 1885, at the Jubilee meeting of 
the Royal Statistical Society, will be held at Vienna on the 28th 
September next, under the Presidency of Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Past President of this Society. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1891-92 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNncIL AND OFFICERS FoR 1891-92. 


PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC JOHN MOUAT, M.D., LL.D. 


COUNCIL. 
Arthur H. Bailey, F.1.A. *Jobkn Scott Keltie, F.R.G.S. 
Alfred Edmund Bateman. Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
“Henry R. Beeton. *Robert Lawson, LL.D. 


Charles Booth. George B. Longstaff, M.A., M.B. 
Stephen Bourne. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Edward H. Carbutt, M.I.M.E., J.P. 
Hyde Clarke. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. Francis G. P. Neison, F.I.A. 


Rey. Wm. Cunningham, M.A.,D.D. | William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L. ReTencus Polerayend 2. ERS. 


Thomas Henry Elliott. 2 Sikney sean 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnet t, OB. see avis Fochin, J.fb. 
Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. Francis Sharp Powell, M.P. 


*Noel A. Humphreys. *John Rae. 
Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. *Hrnest G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
J. Stephen Jeans. Edward Seaton, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman, 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN HONORARY SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1890, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1890 :— 


(I.)\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending | 
3lst DEcEMBER, 1890. 








RECEIPTS. 
Sake. 
Balancein Bank, 31st 
December, 1889 an EEE SD ie 
Balance of Petty Cash. 27 8 3 
Postage 
* Account : ie 
DOT ey ea 
Dividends on 2,900. Consols Stock 72 8 - 
Subscriptions received:— 
37 ATLOATB iy tsetse eh de = 
777@ for the year nay 4, 
1890 foe 1681 14 - 
26 in Advance... 0412 = 
“= — 1,764 - - 
840 
@ACOMPOSILIONS sccagsssteseas«escorateoees 84 - - 
DOUETIALSAIOS asst ase cceyospletes deaths ses 155 1 6 
Advertisements in Journal ......00 21 5 38 
ARG TEN he seanaanctocic £2,588 2 6 
a) 
(Signed) 


12th February, 1891. 


= 














PAYMENTS. F 
Rent :,...s.ee ee £316 17 6 q 
Less sublet .......* 155 - - | 
161 17 
Rates and Taxestravsscsstetacets Beseee 62 = 
Fire, Lights, and Water sss 44. 4 
Repairs, Furniture, Gea viacecrtsscsees 49 6 
Salaries and Wages...... .-. ec eaen an 416 6 
Journal, Printing ...... £505 5 9 
»  AnnualIndex 5 5 = 
 eepmtare ailing 
un) al ee, 37 10 6 
ervices 
566 19 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 32 15 
Advertising ....... Daas EAR eeEe 57 t 
Postage and delivery of Journals... 88 10: 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 76 14 
Library’ sscscaeetteeeees on seeaues teats doves 68 9. 
Howard. Medal i... S2viseesnaneomn 2. 12 
Incidental Expenses .........cssereees 79 16° 
1,706 18+ 
Purchase of 4007. Consols .........06 389 = 
2,095 ia. 
Balance per fates £95617 6 4 
BOOK sceveesecsteeaen "7 
Balance of Petty Cash 3017 3 : 
3 Postage ... 413 5 
292 8" 
Total .cssssessssense 2,000 
a 
“A. H. Barney, a 
“J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., Auditors.” 










‘¢ Sam. Dysr Nix, B.C.A.,, 
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| (II.)—Batance Sueet of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DECEMBER, 1890. 


| cee 




















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
tess dhe 8. a, fed, 
rrison and Sons— Cash Balances: ...cecccsscereese eeaeae 292 8 2 
Mor Journal .....+sss00. ego t (eRe 2,9002. Consols .s.ccsssssseceee. cost 2,760 14 5 
» Miscellaneous } 1017 9 
Printing Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
and EH. Layton, 978 
or Stationery ...... Books in Library......... £1,500 
ed ht 1319 6 Journals in Stock ...... 1,500 
_W.A. Casson, ant Kone As Pictures, Furniture, 500 
ndex to Journal ... and Fixtures....... S F 
xes to April, 1891 ... 3417 2 — 3,500 - - 
cellaneous (as Pere 5 ae Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
ist) usieae scveseccceve n 
be 278 ~11 || Less amount written off 
ae : fortime expired (seven 245 
(nnual Subscriptions received “54 19 years aiid eer 
BAOVENCO ....0.... LE RAE ae y DIARY Ase 
ann 4q 4, || Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 88 4 
332 12 11 VOTADIO:( ERY) svecsseeerasetes: é 
mee in favour of the Society*.. 6,588 13 8 Sundry Debits oe geht 
£6,021 ba WT £6,921 -6 7 
ee 
\ (Signed) * ASH Banna 


“J.O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 


‘12th February, 1891. “Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 
ae 
* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the 
eathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 


a 


(III.)—Buitprne Funp (EstTasuisHep 10th July, 1873), BALANce SHEET, 


| on 31st DECEMBER, 1890. 
a a a 
| LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 


LEN at a, a Re se 
Invested as per last Account in Metro- 


politan Consolidated 84 per Cent. 


Audittors.”’ 





absolute Reversionary Interest 






































eet Hund qayested Bene 226 16 9 Stock, in the name of the T'reasurer, 
Pee eer eee cccecesesosceee Richard B. Martin, Esq.— 
Stock. Cost. 
Dent A £21619 - 226 16 9 
ends received during 1890...... HB Burchaae de ducn + iH 
= GrLLng pee 
thie Years cccusss 
£234 5 6 £223 10 9 £234 5 6 
(Signed) “A. H. Barney, 


“J. O. CHapwick, F.C.A., S Auditors.” 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A,, 


2th February, 1891. 
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“REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1890. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treaswrer’s Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1890, 


*¢ REPORT :— 


““ That they have compared the Entries iv the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from. the 1st January to the 3dlst 
December, 1890, and find them correct, showing the Leceipts 
(including a Balance of 2911. 78. gd., from 1889) to have been 
2,388. 2s. 6d., and the Payments (including the Purchase of 400l. 
Consols) 2,095/. 148. 4d., leaving a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 2921. 8s. 2d. at the 31st December, 1890. 


“They have also had laid before them an Hstumate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,9211. 68. 7d., and the latter to 3321. 128. 11d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 6,5881. 138. 8d., eacluswe of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1890, was 2341. 5s. 6d., wwvested im 2231. 108. od. 
Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, Rk. B. Martin, Hsq. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Soctety’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1889 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 1,060, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 65, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 66 new Fellows were elected, and the Resig- 
nations of 2 Fellows were cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1890, one thousand and siaty-three (7,063) Fellaws of the 
Society. 


(Signed) ‘A. H. Battery, 
“ J.O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., + Auditors.” 
“Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 


“12th February, 1891. 
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Procenpinas of the Firry-Sneventra Annus Generat Meena. 


The PresipEnt, Dr. F. J. Movat, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. Martin (Hon. Secretary) read the circular convening 
the meeting. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 
The Report of the Council and balance sheet were taken as 
read. 


The PresipentT reported that Sir Rawson Rawson and Mr. 
James Spence had consented to act as Scrutineers of the ballot. 


The Presipent: It is now my duty to move that the Report be 
received and adopted. fortunately there is little that requires 
to be said on an occasion of this kind, for the Report itself contains 
both in a condensed and extended form all the facts regarding our 
history at the present time, that are necessary to throw light upon 
our proceedings. or example, we have to show that the Society 


is not diminishing in public confidence, and that it has the means 


of carrying on its work with efficiency. You will find in the first 
portion of the Report that the number of Fellows on the 3lst 


' December, 1890, was 1,063, which was considerably in excess of 
_ the average of the previous ten years; and if you look at the other 


table contained in the fourth page of the Report, you will find the 
number for each of the years during the present decade and for 
the tenth year of each of the former decades. They all show a 
gradual and progressive increase, and that we are now in really a 


_ better position than we have been before. The number of Fellows 





on the 3lst December last was 1,063, against 914, the average of 
the previous ten years. The number of life members included 
in the above was 177, against 149. The number lost by death, 


' withdrawal, or default last year, I regret to say, was in excess of 
' that of the previous decade. They were 65 in number, against 57. 
lam sorry to be obliged to state that the number of defaulters 
_ has also considerably increased; but, after all, when you calculate 
_ them upon the large number of members in the Society, it really 
reflects very little more than the ordinary changes that take place 
in an old institution of this kind. The newly elected Fellows were 


68, against 84. There has been a falling off here, but the new 
elections were in excess of the withdrawals, so that I think in that 
respect we stand in a fairly good position. Since the lst January 


this year 23 new Fellows have been elected, so that the actual 
number of Fellows at the present moment is 1,058. 


The Society has to lament the deaths of a considerable number 
of Fellows, among them Sir Edwin Chadwick, who died during the 
year. His death has been noticed before, as has also the death of 
Dr. Graham Balfour, our last President, about whom there will be 
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more to be said on another occasion. The other members who died 
had taken no particular personal interest in the Society, and although 
many of them were men of great distinction in other walks of life, 
we do not record the circumstances connected with them, when they 
are not in direct relation to their participation in the work of our 
Society. Our loss amongst the Honorary Fellows has also been 
great. M. Anthony Beaujon, of the Netherlands; General Ibanez de 
Ibero, of Spain; Mr. Henry Jordan, of Queensland; His Highness 
Ahmed Vefyk Pacha, of Turkey; and His Excellency A. de 
Vessélovsky, of Russia. They were all distinguished men in their own 
countries, and largely devoted to the study of statistics. Although 
they held no direct communication with us, their personal influence 
in making known our work abroad, was probably of considerable 
importance. The first is M. Anthony Beanjon, of the Netherlands, 
who was a distinguished statistician. The next is a gentleman well 
known to Mr. Hyde Clarke, who is present, His Highness Ahmed 
Vefyk Pacha, with regard to whom there was a biographical notice 
in the “ Atheneum” the other day. He was a very remarkable 
man, was largely given to statistics, and is chiefly known in Europe 
on account of his successful study of them and from his being 
connected with this Society and the Statistical Society of Paris. 
The last is His Excellency A. de Vessélovsky. Until very recently 
he was the editor and founder of the ‘‘Hconomiste Russe,” a 
valuable journal, and one which was calculated to throw a very 
large amount of information upon an empire of which we know 
little statistically. The obituary notice of him which appeared in 
St. Petersburgh, simply said that he died in harness, and in the 
preparation of the issne of the journal in which his death 1s recorded. 
We shall probably have more information regarding him hereafter; 
and I think it would be desirable, although it has not been the 
practice heretofore, to place on our records some memorandum 
or memorial regarding distinguished men who have reflected honour 
upon us. 

The next portion of the report refers to our financial circum- 
stances; and here also we have an excellent record. I find in 
the table on p. 411 that the receipts or income of the Society were 
2,097/., against 2,066/., which was the average of the previous 
five years. These are made up by dividends, subscriptions, 
compositions, Journal sales, and advertisements in the Jowrnal. 
The legacy of Dr. Guy is of course held in abeyance. That is a 
valuable asset, but I trust it will be long deferred before it 
comes to us, inasmuch as it depends upon the life of his widow. 
On the other hand the expenditure, which has been well within 
our income, amounts to 1,707. 

The cordial thanks of the Council were tendered on behalf of 
the Society to the auditors for their honorary services in auditing 
the treasurer’s accounts for the past year. The Royal Literary 
Fund have ceased to be the Society’s tenants since the 24th March 
last ; part of the premises are still however sub-let to the Institute 
of Chemistry, and the newly founded British Economic Association 
have also since Lady-day rented one of the Society’s rooms. We 
have not sought a new tenant for the room which has been vacated 
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by the Royal Literary Fund, because we greatly require the space 
for our own purposes, viz., for the proper location of our library, 
and for the placing of the books which are more constantly referred 
to, where they can be got at at once. So great has been the pres- 
sare on the space for our books, that they have been put into 
positions down below which are not adequately ventilated, and in 
which they must necessarily deteriorate. Therefore, we thought 
it would be economy on our part to utilise our own space instead 
ot re-letting it for a small sum which would be of no practical use 
to us, in the conduct of our work. Permission to hold the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the Theatre of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, in Jermyn Street, has been continued 
through the courtesy of the Educational Department, and the 
Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the Committee of 
Mouncil on Education, their thanks for the accommodation thus 
atforded. | 

The report then relates the business that was done at each of 

the ordinary meetings, which has been of fair average quality : 
and I think we have no reason to believe that we have not, as far 
as it has been in our power, fulfilled the mission entrusted to us. 
-It has now, however, become a chronic subject of remark at all 
these annual meetings, that we want a great deal more support 
than we get from the Fellows of the Society. Without their aid 
we can do little; with their aid we can do much. 

During the year we have made important changes in the personnel 
of the Society. We had no difficulty in the re-organisation. We 
have appointed Mr. Reginald H. Hooker as our Assistant Secretary, 
and Mr. F. M. Hornsby, who has been trained in a public office, 

_and has been passed by the Civil Service Commissioners, has been 
appointed Junior Clerk. The report then goes on to state that 
“the Council expressed an earnest hope that the increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of statistical research might find its 
natural expression in a corresponding increase in the number 
of Fellows of the Society, and they strongly urged the importance 
of using every effort to increase both the strength and the efficiency 
of the Society.” J need scarcely tell you it was with this view that 
the Council have worked during the past year in the changes made. 
The points most urgently demanding consideration were to ensure 
a better supply of papers of interest and value for the future, and 
to keep the Society more in touch with the institutions and persons 
devoted to cognate pursuits. For the former purpose, the Council 
recommend the founding of a gold medal, to be called the ‘‘ Guy 
Medal of the Royal Statistical Society,” in honour of the greatest 
benefactor the Society has ever had, who was at the same time 

eminent as a statistician, and to mark their desire to advance the 
interests of statistical science as well as those of the Society, 
which ig universally admitted to be its chief exponent. It is 
rather late in the day, in fact it would be unnecessary now to ask 

_ your sanction to found a medal as a novelty, because all the great 
Societies have in turn adopted some method of reward to encourage 
research, by putting their stamp of approval upon it, generally in 
the shape of a medal. The chief object, however, is to encourage 
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the younger members to come forward. The ancients, of course, 
would not contend for prizes of this kind, but they would be an 
object of ambition to our younger Fellows, now that economic 
science and statistics are more taught in our universities and 
colleges than they were previously, and I think we may hope in 
the future to find that work of great merit may thus be produced, 
partly by the stimulus of the reward which you are about to offer 
for it. 

The International Congress of Hygiene and Demography will 
be held in August, and the Council recommend the Fellows of this 
Society to take an interest in it. The Fourth Biennial Meeting of 
the International Statistical Institute, founded in London in 1888, 
will be held at Vienna on the 28th September next, under the 
presidency of our respected former President, Sir Rawson Rawson, 
who has been president of that Institution from its origin to the 
present time. There is only one other little matter connected 
with our expenditure, which I may bring under your notice, 
namely, that we have heretofore been paying for the preparation 
of the annual indexes and for literary services, which I hope in 
future will be rendered by our Assistant Secretary ; not that it was 
not well done, for it was very well done, but there was no reason 
why it should not form part of the ordinary duties of the Assistant 
Secretary, who has kindly undertaken to perform them. The 
accounts are found by the Auditors to be correct and well-kept. 

I now beg to move that the Report of the Council, with an 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, and the Balance Sheet of 
the Assets and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for the 
year 1890, be adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the 
Journal. 


Mr. F. Henvrixs: I should like to be allowed to second this 
motion, and I do so most cordially. The Report is so extensive, and 
its details have been so lucidly explained by our President, that 
really there is nothing left for me to enlarge upon. There is one 
point, however, which has not been referred to, but which is on 
the record of our proceedings, namely, the agreeable fact that at 
all our meetings our President has been able to preside in person. 
I think that has been unprecedented in our history. It is a great 
advantage to have a President, who gives so active a co-operation in 
the Society, to preside at every one of its meetings. I have great 
pleasure iu seconding the motion. | 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried unani- 
mously. 


Sir Rawson Rawson: It is now my duty to report that the 
officers and members of the Council have been unanimously elected. 


The Presipent: The result of the election is a proof of your 
confidence in the Council and those whem you wish to direct your 
affairs. I beg to move a vote of thanks to the scrutineers for the 
work which they have performed for us on this occasion. 

Carried unanimously. 
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The Presipent: I now have to ask you to adopt certain alter- 
ations in the library rules, recommended by the Council. 


Mr. J. B. Martin: I beg to move (a) That Rule 3, “ Fellows 
are not to have more than two works at a time, nor keep any books 
longer than one month,” be altered to read as follows: “ Rule 3. 
Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be per- 
mitted to take another from the library until the book detained 
shall have been returned.” (b) Rule 5. After “ Assistant Sec- 
retary” add “or Librarian.” (c) Rule 6. After “Any Fellow 
damaging ”’add “or losing.” (d) Rule 8. For “Secretary” substitute 
“ Librarian.”’ 

The alterations were agreed to. 


Mr. Noster: I have great pleasure in moving a cordial vote of 
thanks to the President, the Council and officers for their services 
during the past year, and to the Chairman for presiding on the 
present occasion. The work of all those gentlemen is before you, 
[am sure it speaks for itself, and Ee there is no need for further 
recommendation from me. 


Mr. A. D. McKay seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


The Presipent: It remains only for me to thank you on my 
own behalf and that of my colleagues. We have done our best to 
‘advance your interests, as we shall continue to do during the 
approaching session, at the conclusion of which I hope we shall be 
able to give as good an account of ourselves as we have been able 
todo now. Again I ask you individually and collectively to see if 
you cannot help us in procuring more papers for our meetings and 
for publication in the Journal, and in securing a larger attendance 
at our meetings, of gentlemen who will take part in our proceedings. 


Mr. Cuartes Boora: There is one subject I should like to 
bring before you. I think the value of the discussions at our 
meetings might perhaps be enhanced if there were a certainty that 
the paper could be obtained beforehand by those who wish to 
join in the discussion. I know in many cases the papers can be 
obtained, but there is no certainty. Jf it could be relied upon 
that those who wish to take part in the discussion could get a 
sight of the paper long enough beforehand to make up their minds 
on the points raised in it, I think it would add very much to the 
value of the discussions. 


| Sir Rawson Rawson: I think our late assistant secretary had 

instructions if any gentleman known to the Council took an interest 
in a particular subject, he could apply for a copy of the paper. 
Our President has referred to the objections that have been raised, 
certainly by more than one author of a paper, to his paper being 
put into the hands of anybody before it was read. There cannot 
be a hard and fast rule in the matter. I think our friend Mr. 
Booth, who is not at all likely to transgress in any matter of discre- 
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tion or confidence, would find very little difficulty in obtaining 
permission from the author to get a copy of any paper. 


The Presipent: LI can assure Mr. Booth that a note will be 
made of his recommendation, with a view to comply with it as far 
as possible. 


Mr. Booru: I meant to suggest that the paper, if possible, 
should be got into type soon enough. 


Sir Rawson Rawson: That depends upon the author. Our 
great difficulty has been to get the papers in time, and it has some- 
times been difficult to get them in time even to refer them to the 
referees for report. We are dependent entirely upon the goodwill 
of the authors of the papers. Many of them really have a prac- 
tical difficulty in getting them ready, and many of them I am sorry 
to say do not exert themselves as they might do, to ensure our having 
them in time. Iam glad to have the opportunity of saying how 
much we owe to our President for his exertions during the past 
year, not only the Society at large, but the Council, for the atten- 
tion which he has given to our business, and the way in which he 
has endeavoured to improve our methods. He knows the difficulty 
of getting papers at all. Sometimes at the last moment the author 
says, ‘I am sorry I have been called away, and I have not been 
able to finish my paper,” and the Council has great difficulty in 
supplying a paper for the occasion. Our President has made great 
efforts during the past year to secure papers, and we hope to 
encourage our members and the public to take an interest in our 
work, and supply us with papers so that we may have two or three 
on hand, and then we shall never be at a loss. Perhaps we do not 
vet the paper until a week before the meeting, and then it has to 
be printed, and sometimes two or three days have to be allowed for 
setting up the type. Those are the practical difficulties in the 
way. I think we all appreciate the very great advantage of having 
the opportunity of looking over the papers beforehand, which leads 
very much to the increased interest and utility of our discussions. 


Mr. James Spence: I think this matter might be put in the 
shape of a recommendation. It strikes me that the interest would 
be doubled if those who felt inclined to speak had time to digest 
the matter and to prepare what they have to say in opposition 
to it. If I were writing a paper I should rather consider it an 
advantage to give time to other gentlemen to reply to its argu- 
ments, because, after all, we are not writing on peculiarly delicate 
subjects, but on matters of public interest, and we are all in quest 
of the self-same thing—the truth and accuracy of our views on 
statistical questions. I really feel very strongly that something 
should be done in the maiter, and that gentlemen writing papers 
should be strongly recommended to supply them in sufficient time, 
and give permission to their being perused by those who wish to 
join in the discussion. 

The Proceedings then terminated. 
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On the Nature and Uses of Averaces. 
By Dr. Joun Venn, D.Sce., F.R.S. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 26th May, 1891. 
The President, Dr. F. J. Movat, M.D., F.R.C.S., in the Chair. ] 


Our President has kindly asked me to make some remarks this 
evening upon the ‘“‘ Nature and Uses of Averages.” I feel that I 
must choose the ground warily, and speak with some caution upon 
this subject and in this place. On the one hand I am addressing 
a gathering most of whom are far better acquainted than myself 
with the sort of materials to which averages are commonly applied, 
so that the cautions which might be appropriate to a lay assembly 
would become an impertinence here. On the other hand, what 
may be called the higher theory of the subject—the full justifi- 
cation, for example, of the doctrine and method of least squares— 
is a subject which the profoundest mathematicians of the last 
hundred years have made so completely their own, that it would be 
an impertinence for any one who is not a first rate mathematician 
to meddle with the subject. 

There is, however, an intermediate ground which, though mee 
extensive, is apt to be rather neglected. Irefer here to rise may 
be called the logical account of the nature and uses of averages ; 
the answers, that is, to such questions as these: Why do we resort 
to averages at all? What do we gain and lose respectively by 
doing so? What different kinds of average are there, and how 
and why does one such kind become more appropriate than 
another? Such questions as these, which might be multiplied 
further, are apt to be overlooked by the practical man, owing 
partly to his long and early familiarity with one particular kind of 
average ; and though they are by no means left unregarded by the 
mathematician, the treatment they receive at his hands needs a 
good deal of simplification and selection in order to make it readily 
intelligible.' 

What, then, is an average, in the most general sense of the 
term? What it seems to presuppose is always this: that we have 
a plurality of values or magnitudes of some kind set before us 
which are, regarded in themselves, actual concrete matters of fact. 
We put these aside and substitute for them an intermediate value 

1 The mathematical justification of almost every kind of average which can be 


proposed, will be found discussed in Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth’s paper in the “ Cam- 
* bridge Philosophical Transactions ” (vol. xiv, part ii), 
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of our own construction, which is, by contrast with the former, 
fictitious and artificial. This is the most general account we can 
give of the matter, and will presumably cover every kind of 
average which can be taken into account. But it at once raises 
the question, How can a single introduction of our own, and that 
a fictitious one, possibly take the place of the many values which 
were actually given to us? And the answer surely is, that it 
can noé possibly do so; the one thing cannot take the place of the 
other for purposes in general, but only for this or that specific 
purpose. And, what is more, the object proposed in such sub- 
stitution must be clearly defined, and, in consequence, the suitable 
kind of average must be selected for the purpose in view. This 
seems so obvious when stated in words, that nothing but extreme 
familiarity with the subject-matter, and the satisfaction which 
comes of long and successful practice within definite limits, could 
have brought us to overlook it. But it will be useful to work out 
the contrast in detail by considering successively the principal 
purposes which we may haye in view in resorting to one of these 
averages. These are prominently three :— 

I. The first of these purposes, I apprehend, is merely that of 
general non-quantitative comparison. We have a number of 
groups of things before us, and we want to compare them one with 
another; to put the groups in their order, for instance, at any 
given time, or to say, when comparing them at different times, 
which of them are increasing and which are diminishing. 

For this, which may be called the merely comparative purpose, 
I apprehend that almost any kind of average will answer our end 
equally well. To take two that are most familiar to the statistician 
—the mean, or arithmetical average, and the median, or middle- 
most value—the occasional employment of the latter is sometimes 
defended on the ground of its general close agreement with the 
former. But such agreement does not seem necessary. For pur- 
poses of general comparison any kind of intermediate value would. 
answer the purpose, provided this be deduced according to the 
same rule in each case. Begin with a simple physical example or 
analogy. Suppose a lot of pictures of different sizes hanging on a 
wall, and we were asked to decide as to their relative height, we 
should require some common point of comparison. We might 
take the centre of each as a simple test, but we might equally take 
a point, say, nine-tenths of the way above or below the centre, if 
we took the same relative point with all. Any such question as 
what was the order, in respect of their height, of all the pictures, 
or whether any particular picture had been raised or lowered 
within a given time, would receive exactly the same answer, 
whichever such test we adopted. 
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Reverting then from this example to a more serious applica- 
tion. When we are comparing the stature of different nations, or 
of different classes in the same nation, or are inquiring whether 
that stature is increasing or diminishing as time advances, it does 
not seem to me to be at all necessary that the median and the mean 
should coincide, for us to feel at ease in resorting to the former. 
For these merely comparative purposes the two might differ con- 
siderably, and the answer to our questions would not be in the 
least affected. 

Consider, for instance, the results of the measurements of the 
Cambridge students obtained at the Anthropometrical Laboratory 
started by Mr. Galton (‘Journal of Anthropological Institute,”’ 
November, 1888). A number of conclusions were drawn, of which 
the two following may be taken as samples: The stature of the 
class to which university students belong ceases to increase at a 
comparatively early age, viz., about 20; and when the students are 
divided into three classes, in respect of their mental attainments, 
no physical difference in respect of height can be detected between 
these classes. When these conclusions were being drawn I resorted 
to the median, in great part, in order to save time; but this was 
only done after specific examination had shown, what a wide 
induction supported elsewhere, that the curve of error being 
normal here, the median and the mean were practically coincident. 
What I now want to point out is that for conclusions of this kind 
such coincidence seems quite unnecessary. 

In respect of stutwre, as just remarked, the median and mean do 
coincide, but in respect of temperature curves (and probably most 
other meteorological phenomena would present the same character- 
istic), they do not coincide. The difference undoubtedly is not 
great, but it is enough to illustrate the point in view. For 
example, this curve represents the relative frequency of the 
different degrees of temperature (maximum) at Cambridge during 
the twelve years from 1873 to 1885, including, therefore, about 
4,400 observations. (The curve has been somewhat ‘‘ smoothed.”) 





The curve is obviously unsymmetrical or lop-sided, and in con- 
sequence the median and the mean differ appreciably, by as much, 
in fact, as about 0°7 of a degree Fahrenheit. But almost every 
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question which the meteorologist can want to answer could be 
determined just as well by one of these as by the other, and deter- 
mined moreover to a degree of precision far exceeding the admitted 
difference between the two kinds of average in any individual 
case. A graduated list, for instance, of the various English or 
foreign health resorts, in respect of their annual temperature, 
would be almost exactly the same whichever scheme we resorted 
to; and so would the answer to any such question as whether the 
climate now, as compared with former years, was improving or 
deteriorating so far as temperature was considered. 

JI. In the previous case we are only concerned to a very sight 
extent with quantitative considerations; that is, we are doing 
nothing more than putting a set of groups in their order of 
precedence, or determining whether any particular group is rising 
or falling. But the moment we take a step further and reach the 
eround of definite quantitative measurement, by asking such ques- 
tions as, How much is one above another? By what amount has 
this one risen and that one fallen? afresh set of considerations 
comes in, and the selection of the kind of mean is no longer so 
freely at our choice. 

Bat we must first inquire precisely what it is we want to do. 
The mean is a single fictitious value substituted for a plurality 
of actual values. It stands to reason therefore that the former 
cannot take the place of the latter for general purposes, any more 
than the centre of gravity can for purposes in general take the 
place of the system of material points to which it corresponds. 

Take the simplest of possible cases. A man disposes of 1,000 
packets of tea at half-a-crown apiece, and says that on an average 
they weigh one pound each, with individual variations. Here, as 
before, we are substituting a single intermediate valne for the 
many that were actually assigned. And what can the former 
do for us? Just this: It assures us that if the seller had put 
precisely one pound into every packet, instead of the variable 
amount that he actually did put, he would have been in exactly 
the same position; and in this way subsequent calculation may be 
much simplified. But it is only for this particular purpose, and 
even for this purpose only so far as the scller and not the 
individual buyers are concerned, that such a substitution of an 
average, or fictitious construction of our own, in place of the con- 
crete actual magnitudes, can be safely trusted. When a quantity 
of rations of food are issued out, the supplying party—the govern- 
ment or econtractor—may with perfect accuracy replace the many 
actual variable quantities by a single fixed fictitious quantity in 
the shape of a mean; but to the receiving parties the substitution 
may let slip facts of vital importance. But, knowing precisely 
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what we thus intend, we see that one kind of average, and one 
only, viz., the arithmetical, can be employed without error. 

Now take another equally simple case: A population is found 
to have just doubled itself in the course of a century. There was 
an actual ratio of increase of course for each year which might 
have been determined, and if we had had all these ratios before us 
we should have had, as in all cases where we are dealing with an 
average, a plurality of actual magnitudes, possibly all differing 
slightly from each other. But we want for simplicity to have a 
single such value, and this we call the ‘average rate of increase.” 
Will it do to resort here also to the arithmetical average, and to 
say that the average ratio of increase which will in one hundred 
years raise I million to 2 millions, is zj5th? clearly not. An 
increase of ;3,th carried on annually for a century would raise the 
population from 10 millions to about 27 millions. The factor we 
want is, of course, the "\/2 or about 1:007; this is familiar enough 
to every statistician.” The only purpose for which I bring it for- 
ward is to remind ourselves that an average in such cases as these 
can only be trusted to subserve one definite purpose, and that so 
soon as this purpose is assigned, we are necessarily bound down to 
one particular kind of average. 

As a further illustration take the following case. The curve of 
temperature, as we saw, is markedly non-symmetrical. Suppose 
such a sample as that afforded by the curve above. What sort of 
average ought we to appeal to? The word “ought” I apprehend 
implies simply this—having defined precisely the end we want to 
secure, what process will serve to attain this end? As always, 
in adhering to a mean we are letting slip an enormous amount of 
information that might under other circumstances be necessary, in 
order to retain a more economical and convenient hold of the one 
characteristic which we then and there happen to want. Now 
what is this characteristic in the case of the temperature? I can 
conceive several which might correspond to our wants :— 

--(1.) Suppose, for instance, that it were ascertained that the 
flowering of plants or ripening of fruit was determined by what 
may be loosely called the total temperature they have enjoyed in 


2 In this particular form the error is hardly likely to be committed by any 
statistician. But substantially the same misconception, in a closely analogous 
form, is by no means unknown. For instance, I have seen it assumed that if 
(say) a population increases, during five successive equal periods, by 7, 6, 5, 4, and 
3 per cent. respectively, we may talk of an “average” increase of 5 per cent. during 
each of those periods. This is not so, of course. The real average is, in strictness, 
not =4, (107+ 106+ 105+ 10441038), but +3, *Y (107 x 106 x 105 x 104 x 103). 
That is, net 5 per cent., but 4°99. The difference here is very small owing to the 
fact that we are dealing with such a small number (five) of intervals; the distinc- 
tive characteristic of the geometrical average, being cumulative in its effect, is far 
less prominent here than if we were dealing, say; with one hundred such intervals. 
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the course of that year. That is, we might conceive that two 
successive days on which the temperature stood throughout at 32° 
and 52° respectively were precisely equivalent in their effect on 
vegetation to two days each of which marked 42°, If this were 
so, and this were the characteristic of importance to us, then 
clearly the arithmetic average is the only one fitted for our use. 

‘(2.) Or suppose again, that all temperatures below a certain 
point counted for just nothing. I presume that for the ripening of 
corn or fruit this is somewhat nearer the mark. If so, we should 
simply reject all occasions on which the temperature fell below 
this point, and take the arithmetical average of the rest. We 
should be seeking the mean point not of the whole curve of error, 
but of that very lop-sided part of it which fell beyond a certain 
mark. 

(3.) But if the horticulturist ascertained that the lower 
temperatures counted something, but not much, towards the 
result, what we should then take would be not the common 
average but a “weighted” one, this being weighted according to 
the law, whatever this might be, by which lower temperatures 
were effective. 

(4.) Again, we might suppose that the point of importance 
was, what temperature is most frequent ? Speaking here for mere 
purposes of illustration, we might put the case that invalids were 
only allowed to go out, or that certain plants would only flourish, 
when the temperature lay between certain limits, say 60° and 70°. 
If so, the point of the “curve of error” to be attended to is what 
is called the “ maximum ordinate” or most frequent value, rather 
than that indicated by the arithmetical average. No doubt these 
two points generally are very near each other, and often almost 
precisely coincide; but they are theoretically distinct, and for 
such purposes as we have now in hand they must be distinguished. 

(5.) Once more, take a case in which what we are concerned 
with is the mere presence or absence of a quality above a certain 
degree, the extent of excess being a matter of indifference. For 
instance, if men are grouped according to their muscular strength 
as shown by a dynamometer, we get a curve somewhat like this :— 





The difference here between the median, and the ordinary mean, 
indicates this abnormality, there being a separation of about one 
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pound between the two. The former is 83°6 lb., the latter 82°6 lb. 
The difference is not great, but I prefer to select an actual example 
from nature rather than a fanciful one which should display the 
difference in an extreme form. 

Owing to the presence of a comparatively small number of 
instances of very great strength—ordinates straggling, so to say, 
far up to the right, and unbalanced by corresponding defects of 
equal magnitude in the opposite direction—we get a curve of 
decided unsymmetry. ‘‘ Ought” we to take the common average 
here? If the population were being estimated by their capacity 
to furnish blacksmiths or draymen I suppose we ought, because 
the practical value of absolute strength here bears some proportion 
to its amount. Without going so far as to assert that one man who 
can lift 800 lbs. is equivalent to two who can each lift 400 lbs., it 
will be admitted that the facts, as regards efficient work, tend in 
that direction. But for army purposes, say, is the Samson worth 
a bit more than the man of good muscular power? If not, then 
the arithmetical mean shifts the centre of importance too far 
upwards. It would be quite possible for a group of men, or a 
nation, to show a decidedly higher average in this respect, owing 
to the exceptional predominance of such giants, without their 
being any good grounds for rating them higher for purposes of 
practical utility. The median, in accordance with which these 
extreme values are merely counted, but not weighed, would seem 
to be the truer point of reference. That is—to sum up in one 
sentence—for all purposes of mere comparison, one kind of average 
will do almost as well as any other. If, therefore, one of these 
kinds is situated at a more critical or important point of the 
group of magnitudes in question than some other, then there 
seems sufficient ground here for the preference of the former. Our 
special purpose may have a peculiar or predominant reference 
to that point. And such an illustration as I have just offered 
seems to indicate that a preference of this kind may reasonably 
exist. 

III. In the two foregoing classes of cases we have supposed 
ourselves simply to have a lot of variable values set before us, and 
to take them as they so stand, without asking whether there is 
anything which they are aiming at, any ‘‘true” value from which 
they swerve as errors in one direction or the other. 

When we get on to this latter ground any but a superior 
mathematician must be cautious where he intrudes, for as every 
one knows this province has been profoundly studied by men of 
consummate power. 

But the main logical principle, apart from quantitative details, 
or inquiries as to how accurate a result may be reckoned, seems 
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to me to be simple enough, especially when put into graphical 
language. The way I look at the matter is this : 

Suppose there is some point C on the line AB which is being 
aimed at. Then we take it for granted— 








that, whilst the general circumstances and conditions of the 
aiming process remain the same, the actual results will group 
themselves according to some law of frequency about C. The 
amount of this relative frequency at each assignable point may be 
represented in the customary manner by the curve APB. 

Now the average (of whatever description) of any group of 
these efforts or aims is simply another such effort or aim. It is 
generically of precisely the same character as any of the elements 
from which it is deduced. Represent its curve by the dotted line. 





I call attention to this because I cannot but think that there is 
some misapprehension on this point. The plain man is apt to 
suppose that the due preparation, according to rule, of an “average” 
gives him something superior in kind to what he started with. 
Any assigned average is better, no doubt, than the single. values 
from. which it was deduced, but it is generically of the same kind 
as they were. But it is obvious that it may, on the other hand, be 
of exactly the same value as another set of single values obtained 
under more favourable circumstances, or even distinctly inferior to 
such a set obtained under peculiarly advantageous conditions. 

At this point the function of the mathematician comes into 
prominence, He is able to tell us several things which we could 
not have found out for ourselves. For one thing, he tells us that, 
given what we may call the primary error curve APB, the 
derivative or “average”? curve AP'B will be more closely squeezed 
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up about the central vertical CPP’, by our selecting the arithmetic 
mean, than by our selecting any other of the possible means. And 
more than this: the mathematicians are able to tell us with 
quantitative accuracy how much more squeezed up will be that 
dotted line according as we take groups of 2, 3, 4, &c., elements 
as the basis of our average. 

It may be taken for granted, and generally ¢s taken for granted, 
that the dotted curve is a better one for us than the plain one. 
But as we are in the logical mood, we will ask, How is it better ? 
Why is it better P It will not do, in reply, just to repeat that the 
one curve is closer to the truth than the other, for two reasons: 
In the first place, the curve represents the limiting result of 
averaging for ever, whereas what we want to justify is the single 
average. And in the second place, to say that the dotted curve is 
nearer to the truth than the continuous one, is only another way of 
saying that little errors are more frequent on the former scheme, 
and that big errors are less frequent. And we should still have 
to face the question, How and why is this an advantage P 

The first of these objections may, however, speedily be set 
aside. We cannot justify a single random selection from the 
dotted curve as being necessarily better than one from the thick 
curve. It may be much worse. ‘T'ake a single random observation, 
and the average of a hundred similar ones, and the latter may 
be the worst of the two. All that we can say is, that “‘on the 
“average” the one is better than the other. 

This brings us to what is, to my thinking, the weak point in 
the theory of errors as popularly explained and justified. There 
seem to be two difficulties which may be fairly brought forward 
here :— 

(1.) In the first place, when it is urged that ‘‘the” average is 
better—that is, that the average of the. errors is smaller—it'is fair 
to ask, what average? ‘The answer presumably is, the arithmetic 
average. But why this one should be selected rather than any 
other is not, I apprehend, explained with sufficient clearness. 
And in any case there would seem to be a logical flaw in justify- 
ing the result of an arithmetic mean, as compared with any other 
similar process, by starting with the postulate that the arithmetic 
average of the departures from the truth to which it leads us is to 
be the test of its superiority. 

As we shall see presently, this difficulty and some others are 
alleviated by certain tacit conditions or notorious experimental 
facts commonly prevalent in the class of phenomena dealt with. 
But as a mere matter of general reasoning there does seem to me 
something awkward here. 

(2.) But, in the second place, is the mere fact that the 
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arithmetic average (or for that matter any other kind of average) 
is less on one plan of procedure than on another, a justification of 
the former, from which there is no appeal ? 

Take an example or two, as displayed in a diagram. The 
following represents two of the simplest conceivable laws of error. 
They are drawn, of course, to the same scale; that is, the area of 
each is the same. O is the point aimed at; in other words, the 
“ true’? value from which, by error, we deviate right and left. 





DEFG represents a state of things in which all deviations up 
to F and G respectively are equally likely, but in which there is 
no possibility of exceeding these limits. (It corresponds to the 
familiar case of choosing a single digit at random out of a 
logarithmic table, or other mass of such like figures, for all 
the digits, from 0 to 9, will tend to present themseives equally 
often.) ABC represents a state of things in which all errors are 
possible up to the wider limits A and ©, but in which the proba- 
bility of an error diminishes uniformly and directly with its 
magnitude up to those limits. Simple calculation shows that the 
average of the errors in the case of the parallelogram is slightly 
greater than that in the case of the triangle. [If AO =OC = a, 


a a 
these averages (the “mean errors ”’) are respectively 2/2 and me ; 


Is, then, one of these necessarily better than the other? That 
is, would there be any reason to prefer that the deviations from 
our aim should occur according to one of these laws rather than 
according to the other? This, it need hardly be said, is not a 
question for decision between one kind of average and another, 
but a question whether any kind of average is, by itself, a sole and 
sufficient guarantee for selection or rejection. The question seems 
to me to depend upon the particular circumstances of the case, 
and upon the precise requirement we have in view. 

Suppose it was a case of actual aiming at a mark. Let O be 
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the centre of an embrasure AC, and FG the width of the 
shoulders of a man posted before the centre of it. If any marks- 
men from a distance were taking a shot at him down the line BO, 
he would certainly prefer that the law of error should be that 
which is represented by DEFG than that which is represented 
by ABC. But this preference would have nothing to do with an 
average. It would turn on the fact that one scheme gives a slight 
chance of escape (the ratio of the triangle SGC to BOC), and 
the other does not. That is, we have here a case in which the 
predominant determining factor is the possibility of great errors ; 
the “ mark.’ wants these, whatever may be the wish of the marks- 
man. On the other hand, for many scientific and other purposes 
the existence, on a certain scheme, of very wide errors may be 
quite sufficient to decide against a method which opens out such a 
possibility. And again there would be no necessary reference to 
an average. 

The full state of things in the balance between the two simple 
laws of error indicated above is, of course, this: The triangular 
scheme or curve contains a greater proportion of very small errors, 
a less proportion of intermediate errors, and, again, a greater 
proportion (beyond certain limits a monopoly) of extreme errors. 
The simple assignment of an average blurs over these distinctions ; 
but nothing less than the full statement can meet all the various 
purposes for which appeal might be made to one rather than the 
ether. 

In the former case we have drawn arbitrarily two conceivable 
“curves of error” for comparison. It may be objected that this 
is not a fair illustration, because one of them is not derived from 
the other by the process of averaging. That is, it may be urged 
that whatever the original curve of error, the derivative curve— 
1.¢., that assigned by averages taken from the former—must be 
better; better, that is, all through, so that no such contest of 
opposite qualifications can be possible. 

Take, then the following example :— 
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Conceive a curve of error ABCDE defined by the following 
very simple conditions: Within certain near limits, B and D, 
errors are progressively less likely as they increase in magnitude ; 
beyond this, to the remoter limits, A and H, all errors are equally 
likely. Take an average of two, then the dotted line will represent 
the curve of error of such averages of pairs. Again the same 
inquiry as before is raised, though here the question comes nearer 
home to us, for what we are asking is this: Has the process. of 
averaging done us any good?’ The answer seems to be, as before, 
that this depends upon what our wants may happen to be. Is the 
increased prospect of small errors sufficient to outbalance the 
counter prospect, likewise increased, of errors which are somewhat 
larger ? 

As the above example is only proposed by way of illustration, 
there would be no harm in its being merely fanciful. But I would 
suggest that similar alternatives for decision might very well 
arise in purely practical affairs. Put such a case as this. ‘‘Con- 
‘‘ ceive that some engineering firm had received a hurried order 
‘to export to a distance a single piece of a machine in order to 
‘‘ replace a piece that was broken, and that it was absolutely 
‘‘ essential that the work should be true to the tenth of an inch 
‘‘ for it to serve its purpose. Conceive also that two specifications 
“had been sent, resting on different measurements, in one of 
which the length of the requisite piece was given as 60 and in 
the other as 61 inches. On the assumption of the ordinary law 
of error there can be no doubt that the firm would be making 
the best of a very bad job by constructing the piece of the length | 
of 605 inches., 7.e., they would have a better chance of getting 
‘ within the requisite tenth of an inch by so doing than by taking 
“ either of the two specifications at random and constructing the © 
‘““ work accurately to this. But if the law were of the kind 
‘indicated in the diagram above, then they might assume that 
‘they would have a less chance of success on the former plan. 
“That is, as a mere question of probability—if such estimates 
‘““ were acted upon again and again—there would be fewer failures 
‘“ encountered by simply choosing one of the conflicting measure- 
‘‘ ments at random and accurately working to this than by trusting 
“ the result to the average of the two. 

‘““ | may be excused pointing out that even such a law of error 
“as that in question is not outside the bounds of possibility. 
‘Suppose, for instance, that one of the two measurements had 
“ been made by a careful and skilled mechanic, and the other by 
‘“ some workman who had simply reckoned to the nearest inch— 
“the firm having come to a knowledge of this fact, but being 
‘“ unable at the time to assign the two results to their authors—we 
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“should really have very much such a law of error as I have 
“ postulated above.”’® 

Now take the class of cases in which the curve of error is 
hump-backed, 7.¢., presents two maxima with a depression between. 
Ought we to take the mean, or average of any description, of the 
two? This turns upon what we want to do with the data, and on 
the process by which they may have been obtained. Broadly 
speaking, curves of this particular description may be obtained in 
two distinct ways, viz., by what may be called artificial or natural 
processes, and a good deal turns upon this distinction. 

(1.) As an artificial process we might take the aiming at any 
kind of mark, in the widest sense, actual or metaphorical, of the 
words “aim” and “mark.” If in addition to the many trifling 
causes of disturbance which produce the familiar law of error, we 
suppose two preponderant causes, of about equal and opposite 
influence, which tend to act alternatively, we shall get such a result 
as that of a hump-backed curve of error. 

For instance, we know that under ordinary assumptions as to 
the prevalence of disturbing agencies, the shot marks at a target 
will cluster about the bull’s-eye, and therefore yield=what is, dia- 
grammatically, a simple curve of error of the familiar description. 
But we might conceive that circumstances should give a strong 
alternative bias to the aim. If, for example, the marksman, firing 
from a sheltered glen across a broad valley, had no suspicion of the 
existence of a strong wind blowing up or down the valley, and 
could not see the spots where the bullets struck, the effect would 
simply be to give a decided lateral shift to the whole group of 
shot marks. And if the wind veered into the opposite direction 
during the course ‘of the practice, we should get two such groups 
of shot marks, each clustered about its own centre, but with these 
centres a considerable distance apart. The diagram for the conse- 
quent curve of error would be such as this :— 





Here, again, the question arises: ‘‘ Ought” we to appeal to the 
average? That is, given any two or more shot marks, should we 
assume that the mean point amongst them is the best available 
clue to the point really aimed at ? 

3 * Logic of Chance,” p. 495. 
VOL. LIV. PART III. 24 
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In such a case as this, where the phenomenon is an artificial 
one, that is, where we know that one definite aiming point, and one 
only, was contemplated throughout, we should of course appeal to 
the average. And it would in the long run guide us to that 
central spot, which though almost unattained in execution was 
constantly present in intention. But then, in such a case as this, 
since we are dealing with human actions, we know exactly what 
we are about. We feel tolerably sure that the marksman contem- 
plated one single aim throughout, and we interpret the facts in 
accordance with this pre-conception. 

(2.) Now contrast with this the following case: Every statis- 
tician is familiar with the ordinary life table as expressed in a 
diagram, where the ordinates successively represent the number 
of some total generation at birth, and the number of survivors in 
each following year. 





Modify this mode of representation slightly, so as to make it 
exhibit what might be termed a death table. That is, let each 
successive ordinate stand not for the number of survivors, but for 
the total number who have died in that year of age. This second 
figure may be obtained at once from the former by the following: 
process. Detach each elemental strip by which one ordinate falls 
short of the preceding, set all these strips up side by side as a new 
set of ordinates, and, for convenience, magnify them all in the 
same ratio, and we get at once such a curve as the following :— 
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Here, of course, the whole area represents the total gene- 
ration (corresponding to the first vertical ordinate slip in the 
preceding figure); and each successive ordinate represents the 
chance of a person of whom nothing is known but that he 
has just been born, dying in the year corresponding to that 
ordinate. The first maximum, to the left, is of course at birth. 
The second, to the right, is (for the English race) at about the 
age of 71. 

Such a curve of error resembles in essentials that whick 
indicated the comparative prevalence of the shot marks in our last 
example, in that it displays two maxima with a minimum between 
them. 

Ought we then here also to take the average? In other words 
can we rationally say that nature was aiming at a life of about 41 
years, but was as a rule diverted from her aim, falling short of it 
in a vast number of cases by some 40 years, and exceeding it in 
‘many others by some 30? Such a suggestion is of course merely 
noticed in order to emphasise the extreme insignificance of the 
simple average taken by itself. The average duration of life no 
doubt subserves useful purposes when employed in the way of 
comparison, though even such use is largely dependent upon the 
existence of certain tacit assumptions. But taken by itself it 
really tells us almost nothing. The particular age indicated by 
the average has none of the significance acquired by the mean point 
when that point, as commonly, is also the point of maximum 
frequency. 

If we are to use the language of metaphor, and speak about 
““aims,”’ it would seem more appropriate to recognise two such. 
One at about the age of 71 or 72, which is nature’s aim; the 
length of life for which she builds a man; the dispersion on each 
side of this point being (as Professor Lexis has shown by the 
statistics of various Huropean countries) nearly normal. The 
other is at birth. It is (so to say) the aim of man, as interpreted 
by his unsanitary proceedings, to kill off the children at once; 
an aim which he also often fortunately fails to secure. The 
dispersion at this end of the curve of course cannot be normal, for 
_ we reckon only on one side of the point of aim. 

Speaking of “nature’s aim” in this metaphorical sense, it may 
be pointed out that a precisely similar question is raised, though in 
a less sharply alternative form, whenever we have an abnormal, 
asymmetrical errorcurve. Take for instance the curve exhibited by 
the daily readings of the barometer. The result of 5,000 such 
readings, when plotted on paper, gives a very smooth and steady 
curve, but one which even to the eye is very distinctly unsym- 
metrical. 


ot Be 
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The mean point and that of maximum frequency differ by 
0:07 of an inch, a difference which is somewhat considerable in a 
total extreme range of about 3 inches.* Suppose now that such a. 
curve were set before us, with the accompanying intimation that. 
it was to be regarded as a true “error” curve, but without the 
slightest intimation of the agency by which it had been produced, 
how should we read it? Surely we should conclude that the 
point aimed at was C and not O; and that as regards the marks- 
man, he, or it, or whatever was the agency in question, was subject 
to an unequal number of opposing diverging influences. As most: 
of those present know well, the ordinary symmetrical error curve 
is the outcome of a continued aiming where the opposite disturbing” 
causes are equal in number, independent, and infinitely numerous. 
You know also, probably, that if the causes still remaining in-. 
definitely numerous are wnequally divided, for example, with twice 
as much tendency to the left as to the right, we still get an error 
curve of the symmetrical description, the only difference being that 
the position is shifted two-thirds of the distance from the right 
limit towards the left limit. Suppose then that such a curve 
were set before us, as a mere fact of experience, and we were left: 
to conjecture by what actual process of agency this unsymmetrical 
arrangement of results had been brought about, what process. 
would seem at once the simplest and most natural? I think such 
a suggestion as this would seem the most natural: Conceive a 
small number of equal and opposite disturbing agencies unequally 
divided, say in some such ratio as 5:4, we should have an error 
curve which, when smoothed out, would yield much such a shape as 
we want. The physical counterpart to the graphical “smoothing 
“out” is, I apprehend, the supposition that each of these primary 
disturbing agencies is itself subject to a large number of minute: 
disturbances which are equally divided in opposite directions. 

I need hardly say that this is not intended as a suggestion that. 
the table of barometric heights was brought about by any such set 
of agencies as this. But what does seem to be suggested is that: 
when, in cases of this unsymmetrical kind, we come to talk about. 


+ Here C marks the maximum ordinate; O the point corresponding to the 
arithmetic mean. 
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“aims” and “‘ objects,” as we so commonly tend to talk, then the 
centre of interest and significance must be sought, not at the 
“average” point, but at the point of “maximum frequency.” And 
when, as in such a death-table curve as that just displayed, we 
have two such points of maximum frequency, it is these, and not 
the average point somewhere between them, which can claim this 
interest and significance. 

It may be objected that all these necessities of distinction 
between one kind of average and another have very little practical 
importance, for that the familiar arithmetical average works suffi- 
ciently well in every case to which we choose to apply it. If what 
I have urged this evening be true, such an objection has less force 
than is commonly supposed, but it is well to consider what are the 
causes to which it owes such force as it has. 

I. In the first place the great majority of the error Jaws with 
which we practically have to do are approximately of the same 
normal type, at any rate towards the centre, and it is with the 
neighbourhood of the centre that we are chiefly concerned. 

This, I presume, is the reason why even theoretical require- 
ments seem to be sufficiently secured in the province of mensuration 
by the assignment of two elements only, viz., ‘‘ the mean ” and the 
“»robable” or ‘“‘mean error.” ‘The first of these fixes the centre 
of a Probability Curve, or Error Law (C); and the second assigns 
the degree to which it is spread out, or crowded up towards the 
middle. If to these explicit data we add the implicit assumption 
that all the admissible curves are to belong to the same general 
class, the two elements in question suffice for complete deter- 
mination. 

“When we are dealing with other considerations than those of 
mensuration, especially with such as concern the social state, we 
must be careful how we admit this assumption. There is much 
popular looseness of apprehension in this respect whenever questions 
of average wages are discussed. To say nothing of the popular 
agitator who has a purpose to serve, and who, when he describes 
the ever deteriorating condition of the “ proletariate’”’ expressly 
confines his attention to the stratum at the bottom; even the 
average condition of the labourer is insufficient for social economic 
purposes. I need not point out to such an assembly as this, that 
what the social inquirer wants is not merely an average or middle 
point; but that what may be termed the shape of his curve, and 
any possible alteration in this shape are matters of vital importance. 
The only satisfactory plan in such a case would be to construct, 
Say,a base line marking amounts of wages, and to set up ordinates 
marking the relative numbers in receipt of each such amount, in 
Some such fashion as this :— 
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If a similar curve were plotted out in order to represent the 
state of things, say, fifty years afterwards, the position of the 
average point, and whether this had shifted upwards, would be 
only one subject of inquiry, and possibly not the most important. 
Characteristics which that average could not tell us might for social 
purposes be yet more important, such, for instance, as the relative: 
distribution of the various amounts of wage in excess of, and in 
defect of, the mean. 

II. Another condition which, as it seems to me, is commonly 
taken for granted, and necessarily so, is continuity of possible 
values between the prescribed limits. An extremely simple illus- 
tration will show how this characteristic is instinctively recognised 
in certain cases, even by those who have made no study of the 
nature of an average. If two persons respectively reckoned the 
distance of Cambridge from London, as being 50 and 60 miles, a 
third person, who had no reason for suspecting one distance rather 
than another, would in default of further information naturally 
guess 55 miles to be the most probable distance. But if two such 
persons respectively gave it as their opinion that some one known 
to them was at Cambridge and at Oxford, the “most probable” situa- 
tion for him would hardly be in one of the small villages between 
Bedford and Bletchley. In other words, to speak more precisely,. 
it is commonly taken for granted in most kinds of measurement 
that the thing which we have to evaluate is prior to, or entirely 
independent of, our scale of measurement; so that it is just as 
likely to fall at one point of our scale as at another. Such a 
supposition is generally valid when we are concerned with natural 
objects, but needs some caution when it is applied to artificial 
objects. A simple example will serve to show the contrast here 
intended: if two measurements of the circumference of a tree 
are set before us, we should, in accordance with common usage, 
select the mean between them as the most likely value. Butif two 
measurements of the circumference of a drain pipe showed the 
same magnitudes and discrepancy, should we be equally justified 
in selecting their mean? We should be very cautious in doing 
so, for I should think it extremely probable that drain pipes are 
made in even numbers of inches in respect of their diameter. It 
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therefore the two estimates gave respectively 21; and 224 inches 
of diameter, I should select—not 214—but 22 inches. And if 
the mean fell exactly between two clear inches, I should think 
that it was better to reject this intermediate value, on the ground 
that we are almost certainly wrong in adhering to it, And in 
regard to the complete inches between which it lies, it would be as 
safe a course as any to choose at random between them, as we 
should then have very nearly an even chance of being exactly 
right. 

Where we know nothing of the scale of measurement according 
to which the object is likely to have been constructed, this 
principle cannot be applied. If the drain pipe came from Japan, 
and I knew nothing of the Japanese units of length, though it still 
remains likely that certain lengths which may have been exactly 
yielded by the average are to be set aside, and some other length 
which was only approximately yielded is to be selected instead, 
yet in our ignorance as to what these latter are, the average again 
asserts its probable superiority. At least it does so when we have 
but a few results to deal with. Where the results become very 
numerous, I need hardly remind those acquainted with Mr. Flinder 
Petrie’s brilliant investigations into the subject of ‘Inductive 
“Metrology,” that a mere study of the measurements obtained, and 
observation of what lengths show a preponderant frequency, will 
by itself yield strong evidence that this or that particular magni- 
tude is the unit according to which the materials were worked. 
As soon as this knowledge is acquired, the average may again 
stand in need of occasional correction or even supersession. 

The general conclusions involved in the suggestions above 
offered might be thus summed up. Every sort of average—and 
there are many such sorts—is a single fictitious substitute of our 
own for the plurality of actual values existent in the results which 
are naturally or artificially set before us. It is impossible, there- 
fore, for the former, in any case, effectually to take the place of 
the latter. But the extent to which it may succeed or fail in 
doing so will depend upon the nature of the facts presented to us, 
and still more upon the precise object we have in view. ‘Three 
cases may be suggested :— 


(1.) If we are only concerned with comparative results, and 
these presumably form the bulk of statistical inquiry, 
then almost any kind of average will answer the purpose. 

(2.) If we want accurate quantitative results, then the selection 
of the kind of average is no longer at our disposal, but 
must depend upon the precise object we have in view. 

The common arithmetic mean may be the best, and 
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probably in most cases is so, but circumstances can 
easily be suggested in which some other kind of mean 
becomes not merely more convenient but distinctly more 
accurate. 

(3.) There is the well known class of cases, of which the 
Science of Mensuration offers the most familiar examples, 
in which the “‘mean”’ is resorted to in order to discover 
what is regarded, accurately or metaphorically, as the 
true value. Without in the least wishing to criticise 
the customary methods and conclusions, I have ventured 
to suggest that it may depend upon the object we have 
in view, not merely what kind of average should be 
selected, but whether there is a necessary gain in 
employing any kind of average at all. 


When, indeed, the “ true value”’ at which the aim is supposed 
to be directed becomes purely metaphorical, as in the curve of 
mortality, it is very doubtful whether the resort to a single mean or 
average is not, for some purposes, not only unsuitable, but actually 
misleading. Where the Curve of Error is very unsymmetrical, and 
still more where it is hump-backed or double-backed, the mere 
assignment of an average, without definitely indicating the law of 
grouping about this average, may misdirect the attention from 
some of the most important characteristics of the phenomena. 


Discussion on Dr. VENN’S PAPER. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs said he was sure all present would 
concur in thinking they were very much indebted to the learned 
author of the paper for his clever and ingenious exposition of 
principles, which were of very great importance to that Society. 
He had done very great service in recommending the continuance 
of that caution which they had more or less always exercised as 
to the particular methods by which averages were taken. It was 
to some extent gratifying to find the author did not object to the 
system ordinarily adopted of taking the arithmetical mean, because, 
in that Society at least, taking the geometrical mean, in such 
averages as they usually had to investigate, was a process in 
which they did not often indulge. The paper contained however a 
great many very startling premisses, and a great many startling 
corollaries drawn from those premisses. The points which parti- 
cularly attracted his notice as an actuary, were the observations 
made respecting the life table, stated in the form of a table showing 
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the expectation of life both at birth and at every other age. The 
author evidently thought very small pumpkins of it, but this 
suggestion was directly in contradistinction to the ideas accepted 
by the general body of actuaries. As a member of that fraternity 
he (Mr. Hendriks) thought he might be allowed to say that it 
generally regarded the method of construction of the life table as 
the perfection of human reason, and that, given the accuracy of 
the data, nothing could be devised by scientific skill which could 
in any way afford a more perfect rendering of what was most 
important in vital statistics. He must therefore join issue with 
the author as to the expectation of life indicated by the life table 
being of extreme insignificance even when taken by itself. It was 
the most concrete form in which the results for comparison of the 
ever-varying longevity of the people of the country could be pre- 
sented. Let them consider how the ordinary table of expectation 
of life was made. During the last month they had been giving to 
the census enumerators returns telling the ages of the people of 
this country, so that the numbers exposed to the risk of mortality 
at each age on Ist April, 1891, were ascertainable from these 
returns, and in the course of the current year the deaths at every 
age would also be recorded. That would give sufficiently exact 
data for estimating what was the rate of mortality in the year from 
Ist April, 1891, to lst April, 1892, at every age they could name. 
Both practically and scientifically there could be no more perfect 
means of getting at the mean rate of mortality at every age in this 
country. The table of expectation of life simply meant that if the 
ratios of mortality at ali ages continued during the whole future 
possible years of lifetime of those people as they were at present, a 
certain definite amount of longevity would on the average attend to 
each person. That was not insignificant, because it was the best 
means of comparison which was comprehensible to the public mind 
in relation to the effects of sanitary or other circumstances affecting 
health and length of life, and it was also the means of comparison 
with the expectation of life in other countries. If there were any 
changes hereafter occurring in the observed ratios of mortality 
from which the expectation of life is deduced, precisely analogous 
observation went on at the next census, and they were thus able to 
correct the calculation from period to period. It was indeed some- 
what difficult to see how Dr. Venn had arrived at a conclusion so 
very adverse to that particular branch of statistical inquiry. He 
(Mr. Hendriks) had only had an opportunity of considering the 
paper for about an hour, and was not sure that he could quite find 
the key to the riddle; but it seemed to be this: The author first 
took the curve showing the ordinary life table. He then proceeded 
to say that he wished to modify this mode of representation slightly, 
So as to make it exhibit what might be termed a death table. Now 
if the curve of the life table were simply turned upside down it 
was clear the diagram would represent the death table, since life or 
death was the only possible alternative to be illustrated in the 
two curves. But instead of doing that, the author had made a 
diagram which expressed the compound probability of surviving 
from birth to any given year of age, and then dying in that 
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particular year of age. Naturally any curve representing a 
compound probability of that kind would show very irregular 
results; in fact if they deduced a curve from such compound 
probabilities they might have them wriggling about in their 
delineation something in the shape of an eel or a snake; no doubt 
there would be a great many maxima and minima in it. He was 
also at issue with a great many of the collateral statements of the 
author in justifying his views on this very important subject of 
criticism of the merits of the life table. The author of the paper 
seemed to attribute the irregularities of his curve to the great 
death-rate at birth caused by unsanitary proceedings, and to some- 
thing special surrounding the age of 71 or 72, which age he 
describes as nature’s aim, the length of life for which she builds a 
man. ‘his normal space of life would, according to the theory of 
the late M. Flourens of the French Academy, have to be extended 
to 100 years, or we might go farther back, and with Plato (in his 
‘“‘Timeeus”’) allege that all deaths by disease prior to the period 
prescribed by nature, are violent deaths. Now of course we know 
that in the first year after birth the mortality is really greater 
than at any age until we arrive at the ages of from 80 to 84. 
But Dr. Venn assumes that it is not nature’s law that it should 
be so. But it was very extraordinary that as far as the records of 
the human race went it had always been so, and it was most 
questionable whether it was not rather nature’s law that infants 
should die in proportionately greater numbers soon after birth than 
at any other period of life except extreme old age. ‘There were 
many causes which showed that nature, or as he would rather call 
it, providence or the divine decree, designed that children should die 
in comparatively large numbers, as otherwise the world would be 
very much over-peopled. If children did not die in something 
like the ratio shawn by the life table, and if all people lived to 
the average expected age of 70 or ae for as he understood the 
author that was the natural average length of life, the result 
would be the world could not hold the population that would exist, 
and they would either starve or else perhaps be eating each other 
out of the means of life. 

As regarded the method of taking averages of barometric 
observations, Dr. Venn recommended that there the points to be 
looked to should be varied according to the ideas of people. He 
(Mr. Hendriks) could not conceive any better method of register- 
ing barometric observations than the usual one of showing the 
average height during the day, month, or year, for if the other 
plan of recording maximum frequency of a particular reading as 
more important were pursued, agriculturists on the one hand 
desiring wet weather, and railway companies on the other hand 
wishing fine weather, would frequently be in conflict of judgment 
according to their own particular view of what the “error curve’ 
really consisted in. As to the author’s recommendations with 
regard to the averages applicable to a branch of social economics, 
although the suggestion in the diagram was a very good one, it 
only referred to the amount of wages and the relative “numbers in 
receipt of those wages. Such a diagram would be very defective 
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if taken at intervals if it did not refer to the percentages of the 
working classes receiving wages of given magnitude at each time. 
If it was confined merely to the amount, it was clear it would not 
be of much value. He (Mr. Hendriks) could not quite understand 
the process of reasoning connected with the author’s example of 
average measurements of the ‘drain pipes.’”? The author spoke 
of two estimates, presumably those of two surveyors, who gave 
figures respectively the one of 21; and the other of 224 inches. 
He then said he should not select the arithmetic mean of 217, but 
22 inches; but the reasons he assigned for that view appeared to 
be unscientific, and such as they ought not to adopt. It was only 
two measurements or two estimates that could come into play in 
determining the probable average number of inches. But an 
hypothesis such as Dr. Venn’s, of its being extremely probable that 
this was a mistake, because he thought that drain pipes are made 
in even number of inches in respect of their diameter, and that 
therefore we should be almost certainly wrong in adhering to the 
arithmetical or intermediate value of the measurement, was not 
an admissible element. Indeed it was opposed to what was 
scientifically settled at the earliest time when the bearing of 
arithmetical means on the science of probabilities was first inves- 
tigated. This was a question of some importance, and was by no 
means anewone. As long ago as the year 1700, Leibnitz, in his 
“ Nouveaux Hssais sur l’entendement humain,”’ stated that in the 
valuation of lands, when any heritage had to be sold, the peasantry 
of Lower Saxony were accustomed to form three companies of 
valuers, and each company made a separate valuation of the pro- 
perty. The arithmetical mean between the three equally admissible 
suppositions, anything extraneous to the actual figures not being 
admitted, was then taken by the axiom equalibus equalia, for 
equal suppositions we must have equal considerations. This, as 
Leibnitz remarked, was the foundation built upon by the grand 
pensionary John de Witt in the first mathematical application of 
the doctrine of probabilities to the construction of a life table, in 
his short treatise on life annuities printed in 1672. This treatise 
Leibnitz was unable to find, but on its recovery and translation by 
himself (Mr. Hendriks) in 1851, it was seen that Leibnitz was 
right, and that the proper application of the arithmetic mean was 
the true basis of the first application of the theory of probabilities 
to the life table and to the scientific calculation of life annuity 
tables. 


Mr. Francis Gauron said the author’s extremely lucid paper 
had the great merit of treating his audience not merely as 
recipients, but of making them think, and thereby widening their 
views. There could be no doubt that there was a kind of idolatry 
of the word “mean” amongst statisticians generally, who too 
frequently used it for purposes to which it was not suited. Their 
late President, Dr. Graham Balfour, commented strongly upon a 
common form of a misuse of means in his latest annual address. 
No outsider could read current statistics without being painfully 
impressed with the frequent want in them of logical clearness. 
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Men of science were often reproached as a class with being 
deficient in the logical faculty, and he feared the accusation was 
true. No science stood more in need of the criticisms of logicians 
than statistics. They all knew that Dr. Venn possessed. a logical 
mind in an eminent degree. In his admirable work “The Logic 
of Chance” he had tapped, as it were, at a multitude of current 
assumptions to find how far they were sound, and had pointed out 
numerous flaws or ambiguities; this he had also done in the 
present paper. The view that the author took of the arithmetic 
mean did not precisely coincide with that of his (Mr. Galton’s) 
own, which had, he thought, the merit of being a somewhat more 
general conception, and yet less liable to misapplication. It was 
as follows: They all agreed that groups of events, in order to be 
of use statistically, must possess statistical uniformity; in other 
words, that all large and equally numerous samples of them must 
be statistically alike. It was not to be expected that they should 
be mathematically identical, because all statistical results were 
only approximate. Still, so long as the constitution of all large 
samples was so nearly alike that whatever differences there might 
be between them did not lead to appreciable error, then they 
might be described as statistically uniform. His own view of the 
arithmetic mean was to look at it merely as a multiple obtained by 
dividing the sum of the values by their number. In other words, 
the arithmetic mean was a coefficient which, multipled into any 
given number of values taken at random, gave their sum. From 
this point of view the-mean was not regarded as a fictitious inter- 
polated value, but a coefficient which gave the sum of any given 
number of values by multiplying it into their number, The mean 
so regarded was simply a method by which a summed value could 
be obtained. As no mean can adequately represent a plurality of 
values, it appeared advisable to have schemes of distribution before 
the mind, as far as was possible, when devising the most appropriate 
form of statistical treatment in intricate problems. He himself 
always adopted this simple method of considering a series as a 
whole, until he felt that he knew exactly what he was able to get 
out of it. Among the many different possible means it must be 
remembered that the advantage of the arithmetic mean was that it 
was the only one suitable to the case of absolute ignorance of the 
natures of the disturbing conditions. If that absolute ignorance 
existed, then it was as nearly an axiomatic truth as could be that 
the arithmetic mean was the hest of all; but statisticians were 
very seldom in absolute ignorance of the conditions by which the 
events they dealt with had been moulded. It was in the neglect 
of partial knowledge that the chief pitfalls in the path of statis- 
ticians appeared to consist. Statisticians ought to take every 
scrap of their knowledge into account, and to utilise it to the 
extent it fairly admitted, not giving it too much weight, but never 
ignoring it. He had tried to make a selection of marked forms of 
lop-sided curves, and endeavoured to find out the more prominent 
theoretical conditions under which they might have been formed. 
It was a suggestive process, for whenever a new lop-sided curve 
had to be considered, a reference to such a list would afford a 
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certain number of suggestions, by no means exhaustive, but which 
might be helpful. He could only refer once more to the extreme 
lucidity of Dr. Venn’s paper. 


Professor HpGewortH remarked that the author had done very 
useful work in inducing members of the Society to meditate about 
that statistical practice in which they were constantly occupied. 
He forgot what proportion of life Matthew Arnold said should be 
employed in metaphysical reflection about conduct, but he was sure 
that what might be called meta-statistical contemplation was occa- 
sionally very necessary. He wished to connect this remark with 
some observations on the two stages of statistical theory which the 
author appeared to have constructed. He meant first, that more 
familiar region of the common average or mean value which was, 
so to speak, accessible to all; and secondly, the higher storey only 
accessible by means of the scaling ladder of mathematics, which 
consisted of deviations from averages or mean values. Under the 
first head he might take as an instance the determination of mean 
variation in prices. For example, there was a special mean cor- 
related with the question: how much the price of what were 
considered necessaries, the price of the board and kit of the general 
population, might have varied. But apart from that there was a 
general mean, the mean value of the given price variations, regarded 
as so many figures, and without reference to any special purpose. 
The author was, no doubt, quite right in saying that the general 
average need not be always the arithmetic mean; in fact, for some 
purposes other means were better. He took as an example a recent 
Parliamentary paper in which the average number of hours worked 
per week, in several trades at different periods, was shown.. They 
had there some of the characteristic dangers of averages. In the 
first place the average week did not state the amount of overtime. 
He (Professor Edgeworth) was at present concerned to speak of 
the convenience and accuracy of one of the means of which the 
author spoke—the median as contrasted with the arithmetic mean 
in a case like the following. In the case of the stone-masons the 
standard hours worked in some 132 different places were given 
for the years 1890 and 1870. It would be very laborious work to 
take the arithmetic means of these two sets of figures, and more- 
over they would be rather apt to be inaccurate. There might be 
some little pottering place which had experienced a large variation 
in the number of hours worked, and by making it count as much 
as the others in the formation of the arithmetic mean they might 
very much distort the average; that little place might unduly impress 
ifs individuality upon the whole average. The better mean was 
the median. ‘The median for all the places proved to be 56 (hours 
per week), for 1870; if they split up the series into two parts the 
median for each part would still be 56. For the series of 132 
returns for 1890 the median was 54; the same result being 
obtained both for the parts and the whole. That was as good a 
measure, under the circumstances, as they could get of the change 
of the length of hours per week. He would invite some practical 
Statisticians to state objections to this median; apart, of course, 
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from the special purposes for which an arithmetic mean was 
suited. In such a case as he had put, another mean mentioned by 
the author was also appropriate, namely, the greatest ordinate, the 
centre of greatest condensation. But there wasa practical difficulty 
about the use of this mean, the difficulty of determining it defi- 
nitely, especially when the number of returns is small. Upon the 
second and higher stages of averages he might say how very for- 
tunate they were in having Dr. Venn present to lead them to reflect 
upon first principles. Dr. Venn occupied rather a peculiar position 
with respect to this higher and more abstract theory of statistics— 
a position much like that of the historical economists with respect 
to the earlier and severer deductive reasoners—criticising the 
received axioms and rounding off their too sharp corners. The 
had an instance of this in much of what Dr. Venn had brought 
before them with respect to the character of the deviations from 
the true mean: saying that they must look to the purpose and 
end in view in measuring the disadvantage of inaccuracy, in 
fact introducing an element of utilitarian philosophy. That element 
seemed to be lost sight of by the practitioners to whom Dr. Venn 
alluded as ‘‘ starting with the postulate that the arithmetic average 
of the departures from the truth to which it (a proposed process. 
of taking an average) leads us is to be the test of its superiority.” 
It is true that the phraseology of some of the mathematicians was 
open to that objection. Yet it would be found on careful examina- 
tion of Laplace’s reasoning, that he had not neglected the utilitarian 
aspect of the problem of errors. ‘Interpreted generously,” 
Laplace, like Ricardo, generally came out right. 

In further illustration of the criticism to which the older 
theorists were open, Professor Hdgeworth then referred to the 
calculations of life tables. First, he denied that Dr. Venn’s 
remarks were meant to disparage that triumph of ingenuity. It 
would be generally admitted that, as the author intimated, an 
increase in the average duration of life was a most imperfect test 
of improvement, unless they knew at what ages the gain took 
place. In his idea of a death table, the author had in view the 
abstract theory of type. The author was of course alluding to 
Lexis’ theory, that the distribution of these decrements fell into a 
certain typical form; and there was a kind of reality about that. 
There was, in fact, as Lexis said, some kind of presumption that 
nature was aiming at the length of life which the Psalmist assigned. 
With respect to these actuarial calculations, it was a most profound 
remark of De Morgan’s, that there was a very great deal of waste 
of labour in pursuing different decimals to the seventh place, 
without having any test of the “‘error” to which those figures 
were hable. De Morgan himself, walking in the way of the older 
classical probabilists, calculated a rule for the same error (in his 
Calculus of Probabilities), and he calculated it upon a principle 
which Dr. Venn and his German colleague, Mr. Lexis, had shown 
to be generally inapplicable, namely, the analogy between the ideal 
cases of balls and bags and these cases of concrete statistics. De 
Morgan’s calculation as to the probable error of these actuarial 
calculations might remind them of the saying of the witty French- 
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man: that after estimating the error of the calculation, one ought 
to estimate the error to which ‘that estimate was liable. For it 
would seem just for want of this meta-physical or meta-statistical 
reflection to which the author had introduced them, that the error 
assigned by De Morgan was very much below the mark; the 
actuarial calculations were really even more uncertain than De 
Morgan admitted. 

In conclusion, Professor Edgeworth admired the felicity with 
which Dr. Venn extracted profound truths from homely illustra- 
tions. In this respect he might be compared to Socrates, who, we 
read, was always talking of “smiths and cobblers,” and common 
objects. Professor Edgeworth adverted particularly to Dr. Venn’s 
instance of drain pipes. He had there conveyed with remarkable 
simplicity the important principle that the methods prescribed by 
the mathematicians for obtaining the best mean, are only valid on 
the assumption (generally, but not necessarily always, justified) 
that the a priort probability of the true mean having any particular 
value was the same or not materially different for all possible 
values. 


Dr. VENN (in reply) said he wished to clear up a misconception. 
He must have expressed himself badly in the paper if he had 
seemed to say a word derogatory to the familiar life table of which 
he had given a diagram. He had the greatest possible respect for 
it, and if he passed it over in five or six words, it was merely 
because he took it for granted in such an assembly that its merits 
would be so universally recognised that no more was necessary 
with reference to it. He did not quite understand in what sense it 
was said that the next diagram was obtained by turning the 
previous diagram topsey-turvey. 


Mr. Hewnprixs said his remark was that the author could have 
done so if he had wanted to show a death table. Instead of that he 
had constructed a diagram showing, not a simple death table, but 
the compound probabilities of a life at birth attaining each possible 
age of human existence, and then having survived that age, dying 
in the year following. 


Dr. VeNN said the point shown by the table was one which was 
simple but also very important. Each respective ordinate in the 
bottom table allowed the relative chance of a person (just born) 
dying in a given year, and there were certain characteristics thus 
brought out which, although they could be deduced from the pre- 
vious table, were by no means so obvious. The bottom diagram in 
fact corresponded in the height of the ordinates to the inclination 
of the tangent of the curve in the previous diagram. He could 
not accept the doctrine as to the natural age of man being 100. A 
mere glance at such a table as this showed that the natural or 
normal age of the English race was rather about 71 or 72. 


Mr. Battey: The extreme age? 
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Dr. Venn: The age about which the survivors from youth 
centred. Given the mere knowledge that a child was born, if they 
were asked to name successively the ages in their order and the 
probability at which it would die, they would begin 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
would then go on to 71 or 72. After centreing for a time about 
that latter point they would revert again to 5, 6, and soon. One 
reason why he called attention to this figure was that there were 
certain characteristics which, although they might be obtained by 
other means, were only prominently exhibited to the eye by this 
curve; for instance, what had been marked out by Professor Lexis 
in considerable detail, that they might have different races of men 
where the average of life was identically the same, though the second 
maximum or “normal” age was decidedly different. He wished 
to clear himself of any imputation of having spoken in disrespect 
of the common life table, which for certain special purposes, and 
for the purposes of an actuary, he would fully aamit was all 
important. The point about the drain pipe he confessed he must 
adhere to. The illustration quoted from Leibnitz, that when the 
question of the value of a property was to be determined it was 
done by taking the average of the estimates of two or three valuers, 
belonged to a class of cases which were well understood. He had. 
taken for granted a good deal of what was familiar and common, 
and had laid stress upon the comparatively few exceptional cases 
in which their @ priort knowledge of the particular circumstances 
in hand enabled them to set aside and to correct the familiar 
arithmetic average. 


The Prusipunr said there remained but one other duty to be 
performed, namely, to give their most cordial thanks to Dr. Venn 
for the admirable paper which he had brought before them, and 
also to those who had taken part in the very profitable discussion 
that had followed. 
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PRELIMINARY Report of the Census of the Untrep Kinapom. 


Tue following details on the population of the United Kingdom 
are extracted from the Preliminary Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to take the census in England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


“ Total Population of England and Wales. 


“The total number of persons returned as living in England 
and Wales at 12 p.m. on 5th April, 1891, was 29,001,018. 

“This shows an increase of 3,026,579, or of 11°65 per cent., 
upon the number returned at the previous enumeration of April, 
1881. 

“Not only was this increase absolutely less than that of the 
preceding decennium, 1871-81, but the rate of increase was lower 
than in any previous decennial period in the century, that is, in 
any decennium since the first enumeration in this country. 






































~ Number Population. Increase of | Decennial 
Date of of Population nae of 
ee een Persons. Males. Females. hat Cenaua peatint. 
1801, Mar. 10| 1,575,923] 8,892,536| 4,254,735 | 4,637,801 — o 
*11, May 27/ 1,797,504] 10,164,256 | 4,873,605 | 5,290,651 |1,271,720| 14°30 
*21, ,, 28] 2,088,156 | 12,000,236] 5,850,319 | 6,149,917 11,835,980 | 18°06 
*B1, ,, 29) 2,481,544]13,896,797| 6,771,196 | 7,125,601 | 1,896,561 | 15°80 
"41, June 7 | 2,943,945 | 15,914,148 | 7,777,586 | 8,136,562 ]2,017,351 | 14°52 
*O1, Mar. 31 | 3,278,039 | 17,927,609 | 8,781,225] 9,146,384] 2,013,461 | 12°65 
*61, April 8] 3,739,505 | 20,066,224| 9,776,259 | 10,289,965 | 2,138,615 | 11°93 
“W1, =, ~=—-3 | 4,259,117 | 22,712,266 | 11,058,934 | 11,653,332 | 2,646,042} 13-19 
81, ,, 4| 4,831,519 | 25,974,439 | 12,639,902 | 13,334,537 13,262,173 | 14°36 
*91, 4, 5|5,460,976 | 29,001,018 | 14,050,620 | 14,950,398 | 3,026,579 | 11°65 








“ Difference between Estimated and Hnumerated Population 


“Had the rate of increase remained as it was in 1871-81, the 
addition to the population would have amounted to 3,729,929, 
whereas it was in reality only 3,026,579; and, as official estimates 
of the population in the years following on an enumeration are 
based on the hypothesis that the preceding intercensal rate of 
growth has been maintained, the estimated population in April, 
1891, was 703,350 in excess of the actual population. Such 
differences between estimates of this kind and reality are unavoid- 
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able when the interval between two consecutive enumerations 1s so 
long as a decennium. 


“The Factors that determine the Growth of the Population. 


_ «The growth of a population is determined by two factors, 
firstly, the balance between births and deaths, and secondly, the 
balance between emigration and immigration. Of these two, the 
former is in this country always a cause of increase, for the births 
invariably outnumber the deaths; while the latter is always a 
cause of decrease, for the emigrants are invariably more numerous 
than the immigrants. Such at any rate has been the case since 
1851. ) 

“The recent decline in the rate of growth may, therefore, be due 
to either of two causes, namely, a falling-off in the excess of births 
over deaths, that is, in the “ natural increment,” or to an increase 
in the excess of emigrants’ over immigrants. As a matter of fact, 
it was due to both these causes, acting in combination. 


“ Decline of Natural Increase and Increased Loss by Emigration. 


‘Bor had the excess of births over deaths, or natural increase, 
been in the same proportion to the population as it was in the pre- 
ceding decennium, the addition to the population from this cause 
would have amounted to 3,919,543, whereas it was in fact only 
3,630,761, so that there was a falling-off of 288,782 under this 
heading. Again, had the loss by excess of emigrants borne the 
same proportion to the population as in 1871-81, the decrease 
under this heading would have been only 189,614, whereas the 
figures show that it must have amounted to no less than 604,182. 

“These two deficiencies, namely, the 288,782 from diminished 
natural increase, and the 414,568 from increased excess of emigrants, 
together make up the 703,350, by which the enumerated population 
falls short of the number estimated on the hypothesis of a main- 
tenance of the preceding intercensal growth. 

“The decline in the natural increase was not due to increased 
mortality, for the mean annual death-rate in 1881-91 was lower 
than in any earlier decennium, but to a persistent decline in the 
birth-rate, which, as the following table shows, was unprecedently 
low :— | 

1 «¢ Emigrant’ as used in this report includes :—(1.) Emigrants proper, that 
is, persons who have left the country to establish themselves outside Europe. 
(2.) Persons who have gone abroad as travellers, &c. (3.) Persons who have 
migrated from England and Wales. to other parts of the United Kingdom. (4.) 
Any persons who died in the decennium, but whose deaths were not registered at 


the date of the enumeration. 
“ ‘Immigrant’ of course is used to include the opposites of these groups. 
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Sriervensal ee per Cent. oer a Cent. Gain poy by 
; a f Birth D 
aaa Births. Deaths. ts wataoaieinteaeentp: 

1841-51... 34°64 23°73 10°91 
eS) 36°19 23°58 126. 
Stet kik... 37°56 23°98 13°58 
1 37°89 22°80 15°09 
fee OL ......:..:.. 34°26 20°28 13°98 
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“Tt is only, however, as compared with 1871-81 that the natural 
increase shows any decline; as compared with any early decennium, 
it is still in excess. | 

“As regards the increased loss from excess of emigrants over 
immigrants, there are no means of ascertaining with accuracy in 
what degree it was due to increased emigration, and in what, if any, 
to diminished immigration. This much, however, is certain, that 
emigration was excessively active during the decenninm, for while 
the number of persons of English or Welsh origin who left the 
United Kingdom for places outside Europe in the interval between 
the enumerations of 1871 and 1881 was, so far as could be ascer- 
tained by the Board of Trade, 996,038, the number in the next 
intercensal period rose to 1,571,856. The loss to the population by 
the excess of emigration amounted, as already stated, to 604,182, 
and, as the following table shows, was very considerably greater 
than the aggregate losses in the three previous decennia. 
ee 





























. Increase* per Cent. 
perv ations Difference— } in previous Decennium, | Difference— 
spheme Loss by Poe eee ob ah) on being Loss by 
Census ty Excess of me ids Excess of 
Years. | determined by As Emigration | determined DY. datehcied Emigration 
Natural actually over Natural by cual over 
ee Enumerated. | Immigration. wenn idieriseaet Immigration. 
1861 ....) 20,188,335 | 20,066,224] 122,111 12°61 11°93 0°68 
71 ....| 22,791,234 | 22,712,266] 78,968 13°58 13°19 0°39 
81 ....| 26,138,746 | 25,974,439] 164,307 15°09 14°36 O73 
91 ....| 29,605,200 | 29,001,018 | 604,182 13°98 11°65 2°39 








* 'The rates of increase in this table refer to the intervals between the 
Several censuses without correction for the very slight inequalities of the 
periods, 
ee 


‘* Population in each Intercensal Year. 


“Tt is desirable, for many purposes, to know what was the 
probable population of the country in each of the intercensal years, 
as well as in the census years themselves. If it be assumed that 
the rate of growth was uniform throughout the whole decennium, 
and that this rate of growth continued to the middle of the present 
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year, the population of England and Wales in the middle of each 
year was as follows :— 


LSS 1 sscca. asaya ess oes oh dee mane 26,046,112 
* BD cecsesssiecistase Qtr ti ee 26,334,776 
? BB vodcscnnettscetarelnconmvcsoset ete mers 26,626,639 
? GAs js assasp eachenaenn nested toeeerenseael 26,02 15737 
SDs evsasviecduaspeneeete eae erate 27,220,105 
2 SG eet le ee eta csere oem demand poy Oe en pho 
O75 seed, Mee mensconss. bec aste tars! 27,826,798 
* BS east ieine ere epcnaentterees 28,135,197 
JSS Wee ise pe ae. po PRRs 28,447,014 
22 ei acepes Aen anh) coh tes ae 28,762,287 
OL a iecses eee ea eran baat eeeicese 29,081,047 


“ Proportion of Males and Females. 


‘Of the 29,001,018 persons enumerated, 14,050,620 were males 
and 14,950,398 were females. This gives an excess of 899.778 
females, an excess which would, however, be considerably reduced 
were the Army, the Navy, and the Merchant Service abroad not 
excluded from the reckoning. 

‘To each 100 males enumerated there were 106°4 females.. The 
proportion of females to males has been steadily increasing at each 
census since 1851, having been successively 104°2, 105°3, 10574, 
105°5, and 106°4 to 100. 

‘The rate of increase in the last decennium was 11°2 per cent. 
for males, and 12°: per cent. for females. But the ‘natural 
increment’ of the males, that is the number of male births minus 
the number of male deaths, was 1,821,366, or 14°5 per cent. of the 
male population in 1881, while the natural increment of the females 
was 1,809,395, or 13°6 per cent. of the female population. From 
this it follows that the 604,182 persons who constituted the balance 
of emigrants over immigrants consisted of 410,648 males and 
193,534 females, and that the increased proportion of females in 
the population was due entirely to the excess of male emigrants. 
Had there been neither emigration nor immigration, the females 
would have been only 104°7 to 100 males. 


a 























Males. Females. 
Persons enumerated in 1881 .........eeecseeseneeee 12,639,902 13,334,537 
Births minus deaths (April, 1881— April, 1891) 1,821,366 1,809,395 
Population in 1891, by natural increase............ 14,461,268 15,143,932 
Population in 1891, as enumerated..............106 14,050,620 14,950,398 
rece enmmmemanmmenmmnire CO 
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“ Number of Families. 


“ According to the instructions given to the enumerators every 
occupier of a tenement, whether such tenement consisted of an 
entire house, or of an apartment or part of a house, was to have a 
separate schedule for himself and family, and thus the number of 
schedules collected should tally with the number of families, or 
separate establishments. It is, however, to say the least very 
doubtful whether this instruction was rigidly observed by the 
enumerators, and it is certain that in very many cases lodgers, 
occupying separate apartments, if they received separate schedules, 
did not make use of them, but were returned as members of their 
landlord’sfamily. The number of separate occupiers must therefore 
be in excess of the number of schedules. As, however, a similar 
under-statement of occupiers doubtlessly occurs in every enumera- 
tion, the figures may be used for purposes of comparison, without 
much risk. 

“The number, then, of schedules collected in 1891 was 6,146,901, 
showing an increase of 513,709, or g'I per cent, upon the number 
collected in 1881. This increase is considerably less than that of 
the population, of which the growth was 11°7 per cent.; and, while 
the average number of individuals in a family was 4°61 in 1881], in 
1891 it had apparently risen, in spite of the diminished birth-rate 
and marriage-rate, to 4°72. The change is but slight, but seems 
to point to an increasing understatement of occupiers. 


“* Number of Houses. 


‘““As regards houses there is a similar uncertainty to that con- 
cerning families. The instruction to the enumerators was that they 
should consider every building that was separated from the next 
adjoining building by an unbroken party wall, and such only, to be 
aseparate house. There is, however, very good reason for believing 
that this instruction was not universally observed, and that often a 
block of buildings, consisting according to the definition of several 
distinct houses, was treated as a single house, while on the other 
hand portions of one and the same house, held as different tene- 
ments, were often counted as separate houses. There is, moreover, 
very good ground for believing that the introduction into the 
enumeration book of a new column, in which particulars were to 
be inserted as to the number of rooms in a tenement, has, by 
confusing the enumerator, materially added to the frequency of 
these errors, so that the figures must be received with some 
reservation. 

“Taking them, however, as they stand, the inhabited houses 
numbered 5,460,976, showing an increase of 629,457, or of 13°0 
per cent. upon the number returned in 1881. 
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“While the inhabited houses underwent this increase, the 
number of uninhabited houses and of houses in process of con- 
struction actually declined. 


respectively 386,676 and 46,414. 
“The average number of occupants to each inhabited house 
was 5°31, against 5°38 in 1881, and 5°33 in 1871. 
“ Rate of Increase and Decrease in different Areas. 


‘The increase of population was by no means equably spread 


over the country. In 271 of the 632 registration districts into 


which England and Wales are divided for registration purposes 
the returns show an actual falling-off in the number of inhabitants, 
and in 202 out of these 271 districts there had also been a decline 
of population between 1871 and 1881. 

‘‘Hven when larger areas, such as counties, are taken, there are 
some in which the population declined, while in the remainder the 
rates of increase were excessively unequal, 


Of the former there were 380,117, 
and of the latter 38,407, whereas in 1881 the numbers had been 


“Tn the following table the counties are arranged in the order of , 


increase and decrease in the last decennium. 





Table of Counties. 
Counties Increase Counties Increase Counties Increase Counties 
j per Cent. ; per Cent. i per Cent. ; 

showing Increase. | 1891-91, | showing Increase. | ]g8]-9}, | showing Increase. | 881-91. showing Decrease. 
USS es eeressestie 36°3 | Yorkshire, Le Denbighshire 4 Carnarvonshire 
Glamorgan- : W. Riding {| **7 | Bucking- Brecknockshire 

shire ........ } S44 o 0 Sussex 122 hamshire } Cornwall ........ 
NUrrey “aa. 207 5s HMiddlesem asi 42: 11°3 | Gloucester- + Anglesey. sie 
Monmouth- < Northamp- c SHITE Gascass } 4 Huntingdon- \ 

shire ........ t 195 tonshire .... tO'9 | Devonshire ....| 4°7 shire: Sige 
Durham. 17°2. | Staffordshire...) 10°4 | Carmar- 6 Pembrokeshire 
ents... oe het 16°S | Yorkshire, : thenshire | 4 Rutlandshire.... 
Northum- Pes E. Riding 94 | Oxfordshire....| 3°6 | Flintshire ........ 

berland ee 1°’ | Berkshire ....... O°2 | Sitlole ys. .seeaes a8 Herefordshire ~ 
Hampshire ....| 16°3 | Warwickshire g'2 | Somersetshire} 3°2 | Shropshire........ 
Leicestershire | 16°3 | Worcestershire! 8°8 | Westmorland| 3°0 | Merionethshire 
Derbyshire ....| 14°3 | Hertfordshire... 8°4 | Norfolk ........ 2, Radnorshire .... 
Lancashire 13°7_ | Bedfordshire....| 7°5 | Wiltshire........ 273 Cardiganshire 
Nottingham- Oi Cumberland ...| - 6°3 | Dorsetshire...) 1°8 | Montgomery- 

SWibey anes 37 | Yorkshire, ee Cambridge- shire “wiaee 
Cheshire ........ 134 | N. Riding \ 3 | shire ........ } ay 

Lincolnshire 06 





























“¢ Speaking generally, the counties in which the rates of increase 


were highest are counties which are largely affected by the presence 
of London, namely, Essex, Surrey, and, in a lesser degree, Middle- 
sex and Kent; or counties in which coal-mining is the predominant 
industry, such as Glamorganshire, Monmouthshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland. Then follow the manufacturing counties, while 
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last of all come the rural counties, with rates of increase far below 
the general average, or with actual decrease. Of the fourteen 
counties that show a decrease, ten, namely, Brecknockshire, 
Pembrokeshire, Radnorshire, Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire, 
Cornwall, Huntingdonshire, Rutlandshire, Herefordshire, and 
Shropshire also showed declines in 1881. 

“There was a decline in no less than nine of the twelve Welsh 
counties, but, notwithstanding this, so great was the growth in 
Glamorganshire, that the rate of increase for Wales as a whole was 
almost precisely the same as for England. 

“Nhe counties to which the figures given above refer are the 
old historical areas, that is, the areas which are ordinarily meant 
when the term county is used. - But there are also other areas that 
are designated by the same title, namely, the registration or union 
counties, which are aggregates of registration districts or poor law 
unions, and, since the passing of the Local Government Act of 
1888, the administrative counties. ‘These latter differ from the © 
ancient counties, firstly, in that certain urban sanitary districts 
which lie partly in one and partly in another ancient county are 
for administrative purposes included in that county which contains 
the larger portion of the population, and secondly, in that many of 
the larger towns have been made into county boroughs, and have 
administrative powers of their own. The differences in population 
between these three kinds of county are often very considerable ; 
and care must be taken by those who use the census figures not to 
confound them together. The population, for instance, of the 
ancient county of Derby is 527,886, while that. of the registration 
county is 432,414, and that of the administrative county only 
426,621. 

“Urban and Rural Populations. 

“The terms urban and rural are habitually used without any 
such precise meaning as would enable a clear line of demarcation 
to be drawn between the two. For statistical purposes, however, 
some strict definition must be adopted; and probably it will be 
best, as certainly it will be most convenient, to define the urban 
population as the aggregate inhabitants of London and the urban 
sanitary districts, the remainder of the population constituting the 
rural population. 

‘At the time of the census in 1881 there were, in addition to 
London, 966 urban sanitary districts. In the interval between 
that date and the census of 1891 some of these urban districts had 
been amalgamated with each other, one or two had been reduced to 
rural districts, while many new ones had been constituted, the 
general result being that in April, 1891, there were 1,006 urban 
districts, London being for convenience reckoned as one. 
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‘Of these, six had populations exceeding 250,000; in eighteem 
the population was between 100,000 and 250,000; in thirty-eight 
between 50,000 and 100,000; in 120 between 20,000 and 50,000 ; 
in 176 between 10,000 and 20,000; in 453 between 3,000 and 
10,000; while in the remaining 195 it was under 3,000. These 
last, or many of them, can rere scarcely be considered as towns 
or as more than villages; but their aggregate population 1S so 
small as compared with that of the entire 1,006 districts, that it is 
not worth while excluding them from the list, and so departing 
from the simple definition of urban that was adopted above. 












































Urban Sanitary Districts, Number Aggregate Population. Mean Percentage 
it} f of Increase 
ee 3 of Population, 
Population of— Districts. ¢ 1881. 1891. 1831-91. 

250,000 and upwards....|. 6* 5,843,406 6,375,645 g°l 
100,000 t9 250,000... 18 25345,356 2,793,625 19‘I 
50,000—I00,000 ........ 38 2,h2B Te 2,610,976 22°9 
20,000 50,000 ........ 120 2,984,074 3,655,025 225% 
10,000— 20,000 ........ 176 2,010,812 2,391,076 18°9 
3jCOO——. 0,000 ....000: 453 2,379,940 2,609,141 9°6 
Under SOOO wea e 195 3575832 367,282 2°6 
otal te has 1,006 18,046,174. | 20,802,770 15°3 





* Including the Administrative County of London, which is here reckoned. 
as one district. 





“The aggregate population of these 1,006 urban districts 
amounted to 20,802,770; so that no less than 71°7 per cent. of the 
total population of Hngland and Wales were living in districts that 
had been considered sutcewte urban in clidtAotee to be invested 
with the powers of urban sanitary authorities; the division of the 
people being as follows :— 














Population. Per Cent. | | 
Urban pip ise eee 20,802,770 Vk | 
Rnrdles ides. dear eaee 8,198,248 28°32 
aes mates) 

Tote Pence 29,001,018 100°0 . 








‘The population, in 1881, of these 1,006 urban districts, a certain 
number of which, however, were not urban at that date, was 
18,046,174, so that the increase in these urban districts in the 
course of the decennium amounted to 15°3 per cent., while the 
increase among the inhabitants of the rest of the country was only 
3°4 per cent. ; and these figures may be taken as representing with 
sufficiently approximate accuracy the respective increases in the 
urban and the rural populations. 

‘The urban population increases, then, very much more rapidly 
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than the rural population. And not only so, but the larger, or 
rather the more populous, the urban district, and the more decided, 
therefore, its urban character, the higher, speaking generally and 
with many individual exceptions, is its rate of growth. This is 
well seen in the table given on the preceding page, where the 
urban districts are grouped by their populations. At the bottom 
of the list are the districts with less than 3,000 inhabitants, 
districts, as already mentioned, often only urban in name; and in 
these the rate of increase was only 2°6 per cent. Next above this 
group come the districts with populations up to 10,000, here the 
rate was 9'6; in the next higher group the rate was 18'9, and so 
on successively until the districts with from 50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants are reached, and here the rate was 229 per cent., and 
at its maximum. After this, in the still more populous towns, the 
rate becomes smaller, in the highest group of all being only g*1 per 
cent. This appears a contradiction to the statement made above 
that the growth is generally most rapid in the most populous towns, 
but the contradiction is probably, or at any rate possibly, only 
apparent, and to be explained by the fact that in these excessively 
populous towns there is no longer space for internal growth, and 
that newcomers have to settle outside the municipal or official 
boundary, and so are not reckoned in the population. 


“ Towns with more than 50,000 Inhabitants. 


“Among the towns are sixty-two with more than 50,000 
inhabitants. The following is a list of these, arranged in the order 
of their populations. In some cases the boundaries of the towns 
have been extended since 1881, and when such is the case the 
population given for 1881 is the population at that date of the 
area as now extended. 











Ree an Enumerated Population. Increase per Cent. 
Sanitary Districts, Meas | yl w Cpe ee 
or Towns. 1881. Loo: 1881-91. 
EIS |o4...csvecdessse.s- 10,294,866 Li 5oa7T 14°2 
NE ofa) i---.oceecss0-. 3,815,544 4,211,056 10°4 
VOT HOO!™® ...........00.0040. 552,508 517,951 —6°3 
Manchester* ................ 462,303 505,343 9°3 
Birmingham ................ 400,774 429,171 at 
re 309,119 367,506 18°9 
BOMIOUL eeevesacecessssen0s.. 284,508 324,243 14°0 
MEISE OU cooevcsssesesce Pia. | 206,874 221,665 71 
Baradrora® /,...............0++ 1945495 216,361 T1i2 
Wottingham - ........,...... 186,575 211,984. 13°6 
ES Ce 128,953 204,902 58°9 








* See note at the end of the table. 
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Urbaw Enumerated Population. Increase per Cent. 
Sanitary Districts, 

or Towns. 1881. 1891. _1881-91. 
Kingston-upon-Hull* "165,690 199,991 20°97 
PMEOTE an thsceldecthctaseoons 176,235 198,136 12°74 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 145,359 186,345 28°2 
WPOTPSMO WE ses dc cscceese soos: 127,989 159,255 24°4 
TLC OSUCT acs tceinoonecees cette, 122,376 142,051 16°L 
GHAI 45320. ces 111,343 131,463 181 
MILINCLALIATIG 2:.4 524 %eeeroseres 116,542 130,921 12°3 
WEAPON 3 'Gisciah os sssneansdvedee 82,761 128,849 554 
PVC ROUEN IN 822.000 Roe. 104,014 120,064 1574 
Brighton Aryy.a.nake 107,546 115,402 gig 
Boltons.s.ceh: Boe 105,414 115,002 (ot 
Proston*).cue ns ee 96,537 107,573 tra), 
Croydon y..cor0 cee 98,811 102,697 30°3 
Norwich Vii..daseee 87,842 100,964: 14°9 
Birkenhead :....:sessecrsestoas 84,006 99,184. 18° 
Huddersiiéld*.;5.....:a0. 86,502 95,422 10°3 
Derbys. cceeee ete oe 81,168 94,146 16'0 ; 
Swansea ies Sees ae 76,430 90,423 18°3 
Ystradyfodwg ........... 65,632 88,350 58°8 
Burnleyer ae tie, 635339 87,058 39°4 
(Fabeshend 5.....ccerss 65,803 85,709 30°3 
PlymowtHer yg. A All 73794. 84,179 I4'1 
Fsliitig ape ont 93,630 82,864 12°5 
Wolverhampton............ 75,766 82,620 9°0 
South Shields................ 56,875 78,431 3.7°9 
Middlesbrough ............ 551934 75,516 ee) 
Walsall tia ce. pauls. 59,402 71,791 20°9 
Rochdalex ty =..4..:-.: 68,866 71,458 3°8 
Tottenham .........ss0te- 36,574 71,336 GeO. a 
St.) Helens) cinl.a.ax.ccen: 575403 71,288 | 242-1 oe 
Stockporh gio 59,553 70,253 18°90 
Aston Manor .......c0000-.. 53,842 68,639 a BN 
YORK et. uiss eae etes 61,789 66,984 : 8°4 
Southampton ........ ce 60,051 65,325 8°8 
TieVtOL Nie tee 27,026 63,106 baa 
Wallesdén 50a ey 27,613 61,266 12L"9 
Northampton ................ 51,881 61,016 17°6 ‘ 
MORIN Or. ¥e0.secdeWeeteoek 48,769 60,054 23°1 
West Bromwich............. 56,295 59,489 wih 
Merthyr Tydfil ............ 48,861 ' * 58,080 189 
APSWieh. or, ca eho tern 50,546 57,260 13°3 
inihoa Gal 2. ae ae ee 54,717 57,206 4°5 
ef 2 epee sir ecm Seen 48,194 55,013 I4't 
BAA CYP: csckesi os. 00hs.nc sn, 48,361 54,846 13°4 
CVO GOV sreciineiers f-tae3! 48,939 54,736 118 
Newport* (Mon.) ........ 38,469 54,695 42°2- 
Wearrineton® 300.) 5s... 42,552 | 52,742 23°9 
COVENEEY OA cc cccnrsasafevacsss 44,831 52,720 . 17°6 
Fastin Si ic.i1225 ibe. 42,258 52,340 -23°9 
eM s DW Tea ces econ 40,010 51,8760 oe eae 29°7 
Baths Ritter cae ety 51,814 51,843 o'r 
Barrow-in-Furness* .... 475259 sp ay al. 9'4 








* The areas of these towns were extended in the decennium 1881-91, but in » 


every case the population in 1881 relates to the town as constituted in 1891. 
| SRST SAS SS SS SSS SSE SS SE SSE SS SAT 


s) 


~ 
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‘““The rates of increase differ enormously in the different towns, 
and while there are some in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, as Tottenham, Leyton, and Willesden, which have doubled 
or more than doubled, their populations during the decennium, 
there are others in which the increase has been considerably less 
than that of the country at large. In all, however, with one 
exception, there has been some amount of increase. This exception 
is Liverpool, in which great city, the next after London in popula- 
tion, there has been a decline of 6°3 per cent. 

“Tt must not be supposed that a falling-off in the rate of 
increase, or even an actual decline in the population of a great 
town, implies any corresponding decline in its prosperity. It may, 
indeed, imply the very opposite. Hor it may be that the limited 
area within the official boundary of the town has become too 
valuable for ordinary residence, and that warehouses and business 
premises have taken the place of dwelling-houses; the displaced 
inhabitants, as also the new-comers, settling themselves outside the 
recognised town limits. This process, as is well known, has long 
been going on in the central: districts of London, where the resi- 
dent population has diminished with each successive census; and 
doubtlessly it has been going on, if im a less conspicuous degree, 
in other cities. Thus the real growth of a great town can often- 
times only be properly estimated if the official boundaries are 
ignored and the ring of suburbs be included within its area. Tne 
case of Manchester illustrates this. In 1881 1t was found that of 
the twenty great towns, which at that date had a place in the 
Registrar-General’s weekly return, Manchester was the only one in 
which the population had declined in the preceding decennium, 
the falling-off being 2°8 per cent. But in the interval between the 
enumerations of 1881 and 1891 the municipal area of Manchester 
was extended so as to include the former suburbs, and the popula- 
tion of this wider area, so far from having fallen off in 1871-81 by 
2°8 per cent., had in reality increased by some 8 or g per cent. so 
nearly as can be estimated, and now in 1881-91 has further 
increased by another 9°3 per cent. A similar change would occur 
in the figures for Liverpool if the excessively restricted municipal 
area of that city were extended so as to include the suburbs; for, 
while the municipal population has been declining, the population 
in these extra-municipal suburbs has increased by somewhat more 
than 60 per cent., and the population of the whole area, municipal and 
suburban together, has gone up 5°9 per cent. during the decennium.” 


2 “In making the above calculation, the following areas have been taken as 
approximately representing the suburbs: The sub-districts of Crosby and 
Litherland, with the parishes of Bootle, Walton-on-the-Hill, and Way ortrcest and 
the extra-municipal parts of West Derby and Toxteth Park. 
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“ Oounty Boroughs. 


‘““In a schedule to the Local Government Act of 1888 a list of 
large boroughs is given, to which were granted by that Act the 
position of administrative counties and the title of county boroughs ; 
these boroughs being stated to be either counti2s of themselves or 
to have had on Ist June, 1888, populations of not less than 50,000. 
To the boroughs thus scheduled have since been added by order 
two others, namely, Oxford and Grimsby, raising the total number 
of county boroughs to sixty-three. Among these are ten in which 
the population enumerated in April last did not reach 50,000, 
namely, Bootle, Canterbury, Chester, Dudley, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Lincoln, Oxford, Worcester, and Yarmouth; while on the other 
hand, there are in the list of urban sanitary districts two boroughs, 
namely,’ Newport (Mon.) and Warrington, and six non-municipal 
urban districts, namely, Ystradyfcedwg, Tottenham, Aston Manor, 
Leyton, Willesden, and Merthyr Tydfil, in each of which the popu- 
lation now exceeds 50,000. 


* London. 


“The population of London, meaning thereby the London of the 
Registrar-General, which with an insignificant exception,* coincides 
with the administrative county of London, was 4,211,056, showing 
an increase of 395,512, or 10°4 per cent. upon the population of 
1881. Thus the population of London increased in a somewhat 
lower ratio than the population of England and Wales as a whole; 
and the fact is notable, inasmuch as it is the first time that such a 
phenomenon has presented itself, London having been found in 
every preceding intercensal period to have gained more or less 1n 
its proportions as compared with the country at large. 





Population in England and Wales and in London 
at the Ten Enumerations. 
Year of 
Persons in London 


Enumeration. England and Wales. London. 
































to Ico In 
England and Wales. 
ESO Leek; cadens eves 8,892,536 958,863 10°78 
Al EE Ail ok 10,164,256 1,138,815 11°20 
PLU an ained: he. 12,000,236 1,378,947 11°49 
Hy cents Sar ee 13,896,797 1,654,994 11‘gt 
ACCES eee 15,914,148 1,948,417 12°24 
gu lee anda. 17,927,609 2,362,236 13°18 
iy CA eg eae 20,066,224 2,803,989 13°97 
ff RE et 22,712,266 3,254,260 14°33 
Be iterar eek 25,974,439 3,815,544 14°69 
TU eas ver Gateats 29,001,018 4,211,056 14°52 





3. «By an order already issued, Newport will become a county borough in ) 


November next. 


4 «The civil parish of Penge is included in the administrative county of London 
but not in registration London. ' 
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“It was pointed out in the last census report that in the centre 
of London was a group of districts in which the population had 
long been undergoing decrease, owing to the substitution of 
business premises for dwelling-houses; and that round this central 
area, and constituting the rest of registration or inner London, was 
a circle or ring of districts, all of which had undergone more or 
less rapid increase, the growth, speaking generally, being greater 
the farther the district was from the centre, and the rate of growth, 
ib may be added, showing in most cases a tendency to become 
smaller and smaller; and, lastly, that outside this registration 
London was a wide belt of suburban districts, conveniently desig- 
nated the outer ring, in which the population was increasing with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

‘¢ All these phenomena are repeated in the present enumeration. 
All the central districts that showed decreases in 1861-71 and in 
1871-81 showed, with one exception, further decrease in 1881-91. 
The exception was Whitechapel, which, after declining 3°0 per cent. 
in 1861-71 and 6°8 per cent. in 1871-81, showed an increase of 
4°3 per cent. in the next decennium, probably owing to an addi- 
tional influx of foreigners. On the other hand, two of the districts 
in the inner ring which had previously shown increases, namely, 
St. Pancras and Stepney, are now added to the list of districts in 
which the population is declining. 

“The following table shows the changes in these central 
districts in the last three decennia :— 



































Districts Decrease per Cent. Districts Decrease per Cent. 
in a Se in 
‘Central Area. =| 1861-71. 1871-81.| 1881-91. Central Area. 1861-71.| 1871-81.| 1881-91. 
George, 0-0; 4:2 | 10-4 Holborn... cee. 2°5 ay 6'8 
Ww handy an Bate London City ........ 33°0 | 32°3 | 25°5 
estminster .... : 9°I : . : ; : 
Meeticbone |... 15 i 8-1 ep settee dete 10°5 2°0 
St. Pancras*® ....|+11°4/ +67 | Os | St a ae sy Sea 3-4 
St. Giles ............ 1:0] 15°6 | 12-1 the-East........ 
05 ae 1473) 718°8 |) 18°2. | Stepney* ya ..2.... +2'0 (+1°5 16 














* Tn these districts the population decreased in the last decennium only. 





‘The total decrease in this central group of districts in 1881-91 
was 72 per cent.; having been 2°7 and 4°6 per cent. in the two 
next preceding decennia; the whole decrease in the thirty years 
amounting to 13°9 per cent. It will be noticed that the rate of 
decrease has become larger and larger with each successive 
decennium. 

“Tn all the remaining districts of registration or inner London, 
of which the following table gives particulars, there was as already 
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said, an increase, this increase being, as a rule, only slight in such 
districts as border on the central area, but very large in such as are 
more remote. Taking the whole group together, the increase in the 
ten years amounted to 17'5 per cent., having been 29°8 and 29°3 
per cent. in the two next preceding decennia; so that here also, 
as well as in the central area, there has been gradually dim- 
inishing growth. 









































Other Districts Increase per Cent. Other Districts Increase per Cent. 
of of 
-Inner London. | 1861-71.] 1871-81.| 1881-91 Inner London. 1861-71.| 1871-81.| 1881-91. 

‘Paddington........ 2777.7 | x06: 1.01. | Poplar’ :.ae.hi sen, 46°9 |. 34°5 6°5 

Kensington........ TAcGuel as sO 19 |St. Saviour, ; : ‘ 
ees é t O74 2475 3'8 
Fulhemt sce 64°9 | 74°0 | 64°5 Southwark.... 

-Chelséa iA: 115 | 24°6 92 1St. Olave, f i : 
Hampstead........ 69°0 | 40°8 | 50°5 Southwark.... \ oa Bek De, 
Islington ............ 37'6el. gage 12:9 .| Lambethwge 28°6 | 21°8 8'5 
Hackney trecctct 50°0 | 49°2 | 23:1 | Wandsworth........| 77°6 | 68°3 | 4671 
Bethnal Green..| 14°3 i 1:7 | Camberwell ........ 55°7 | 67°6 | 26°1 
Whitechapel*....,-3'0 |—6°3 4°3 | Greenwich............ 17°0 | 304 | 26°0 
Mile End Old 9-5 ol a 5s 18 Lewisham ............ 612] 42°23 | 80:0 ae 

Town)... 33 Woolwicht ........ —2°8 | 1072 | 32°8 








* In this district the population increased in the last decennium only. 
+ In this district the population decreased in the decennium 1861-71. 





“The same tendency to diminution in the rate of growth is — 
visible, though to a much smaller degree, in the population of the 
outer ring, that is to say, in that belt of suburban districts which 
lie outside the boundary of registration London, but are included 
in the Metropolitan police district. Here the increase in 1861-71 
was 50°8 per cent.; in the next decennium, 187]-81, it declined 
slightly, falling to 50°5 per cent.; while in 1881-91 the fall became 
more distinct, and the rate was only 49°5. It would thus appear 
that even this wide belt of suburbs is beginning to show some 
signs of repletion; and possibly were we to extend the inquiry to 
a still wider radius, we should find that there was a further ring of 
districts, outside the metropolitan police area, in which the gradual 
‘filling up of the central areas was causing more and more active 
growth. 


ee nl 


Central area 


ee eeeseeeeee 


Rest of inner London.. 


Inner or registration 


London 
Outer ring 


fe eeneee 


Oorereve 


Greater London 


we eeevaee 


j 


or eeeeoreee 


pees eerecrre 








1861. 





1,187,687 
1,616,160 





2,803,847 
418,873 





3,222,720 











Rates of Increase 
or Decrease per Cent 


1861-71.| 1971-81.| 1881: 


—_—_—— 


1,155,462 | 1,101,994 | 1,022,529 |— 2°7|— 46|= 7 
2,098,323 ]| 2,713,550 | 3,188,527 }+ 29°8 | +29°3 |+ 17 


| 


Population. 


1871. 1891. 


1881. 
































8,253,785 | 3,815,544 | 4,211,056 [+ 16'0| +173) FIC 
631,856 951,117 | 1,422,276 [+ 50°8 | + 50°S | +49 
































8,885,641 | 4,766,661 | 5,633,382 |+ 20°6|+22°7|+18 
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“Parliamentary Areas. 


“The number of members of the House of Commons for 
England and Wales, irrespective of the universities, being 490, 
and the enumerated population being 29,001,018, an equal 
numerical distribution would give one member to 59,186 persons. 
The figures in Table 3 (not given in this extract) show how far on 
either side the actual distribution departs from such equality. 
Taking the extreme limits, there are, among the single member 
constituencies, seven in which the population is under 18,000, 
namely, Durham, Pontefract, Bury St. Hdmunds, Grantham, 
Salisbury, Montgomery District of Boroughs, and Penryn with 
Falmouth, while on the other hand there are also seven with 
populations above 100,000, namely, Cardiff District of Boroughs, 
Wandsworth, West Ham (South), Romford Division of Hssex, 
Croydon, Deptford, and the Walthamstow Division of Essex. 

“In the following table the constituencies are grouped accord- 
ing to the proportion between their population and their members, 
and the number of constituencies in each group is given :— 





Population to Number of 
One Representative. Constituencies. 

100,000 and upwards ........ vf 
90,000 100,000 \.....cseeedee. 19 
BOO Orr 90,000! oe anee, cnassce- 26 
40,000— 80,000 ...eeecerereee 66 
GO,00O— 70,000) erssenizecar cee 108 
BO,O0OFA 60,000. racnncar dines 128 
BO,CCO— 60,000 siseiseterosenes 79 
BOYCOO—~ 40000) ohh wssveant 23 
POWOG—=1 30,003 -disresread ds iu 
BOjO0O—— 620,000 o.nscovgssevnsse 15 

otal lati 490 








“ Population of the United Kingdom. 


“So far this report has referred exclusively to England and 
Wales, that is, to that portion alone of the kingdom in which the 
enumeration was carried out under our immediate superintendence. 
By the courtesy, however, of our colleagues in Scotland and 
Ireland, and with the assistance of the enumeration books for- 
warded to us for compilation by the respective governors of the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, we are enabled to submit in 
summary, subject to any future correction of the, as yet, unrevised 
figures, tables showing the population of the United Kingdom and 
of the islands in the British seas on the night of the census. 

The total population of the United Kingdom consisted on 
6th April last of 37,740,283 persons. This was an increase of 
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2,855,435 upon the enumerated population in 1881, and was 
equivalent to an average daily addition of 781 persons to the 
community throughout the decennium, the daily addition having 


been 931 iu 1871-81 and 701 in 1861-71. 


Enumerated Population of the United Kingdom at successive Censuses, 



























































1821-91. 

1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 
United Kingdom......... 20,893,584 | 24,028,584 | 26,730,929 | 24,390,629 
WUD AN sims porte 11,281,883 13,090,523 15,002,443 16,921,888 
SW sles eitet riccce etter: 718,353 806,274 911,705 10085725 
Seotlanid 2e.....ccw 2,091,521 2,364,386 2,620,184 2;888,742 
Treland «.d82kysateee 6,801,827 7,767,401 8,196,597 6,574;278 

1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
United Kingdom ........ 28,927,485 | 31,484,661 | 34,884,848 | 37,740,283 
Hing] ail otic vcs act tones 18,954,444 21,495,131 24,613,926 27,482,104 
Wa LOS ket outttoinnesnsonsconpob cel 1,111,780 1.21%,135 1,360,513 1,518,914 
Scotlard i.e, 3,062,294 3,360,018 3,735,573 4,033,103 
Jelarid gett. is..2.cette 5,798,967 Ee Pye Ly) 5,174,836 4,706,162 











‘* Rate of Increase in the Decennium. 


‘* The decennial rate of increase was 8°2 per cent., and lower 
than in either of the two next preceding decennia, in which it had 
been successively 8°8 and 10°8 per cent. The falling-off in the rate 
of growth was shared by all the divisions of the kingdom, but 
unequally ; the smallest decline of growth being in Wales, where 
the increase was only very slightly lower than it had been in the. 
previous decennium, falling merely from 11°8 to 11:6 per cent. ; 
while the greatest change was in Ireland, where the population 
declined no less than g‘1 per cent., the decline in the two previous 
decennia having been respectively 6°7 and 4°4 per cent. 


Increase or Decrease per Cent. of the Population in successive Intercensal 








Pervods. 
1821-31.| 1831-41. | 1841-51. | 1851-61. | 1861-71. | 1871-81. | 1881-91. 
U.Kingdom | 15:0 Ta 2°5 5°6 8'8 10°8 8:2 
.England....| 16°0 14°6 12°8 120 13°4 14°5 11-7 
"Wales .......: 12°2 13% 10°3 10°5 9°5 11°38. 11°6 
Scotland... | 18°0 10°8 10°2 6°0 2:7 I1'2 80 
Ireland ....| .14°2 535 | —198 |-—11°8 |—67 |—44 eee 


Note.—Where no minus sign is prefixed the figures denote an increase. 
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“The population of England and Wales now forms 72°8 per 
cent., or nearly three-quarters of the total population of the 
United Kingdom, the proportion borne by it having increased 
uninterruptedly in each successive decennium. The population of 
Scotland constitutes 10°7 per cent. of the whole, which was also 

m the proportion borne by it at each of the two preceding enumera- 
tions. On the other hand the inhabitants of Ireland, who in 
1821 and 1831 were nearly one-third of the aggregate population, 
now form only 12°5 per cent., or one-eighth of it. 


Proportion per Cent. of the Population residing in different parts of the 
































Kingdom. 
a_i SSNS 
3 1821. 1831. | 1841.| 1851. | 1861.| 1871.| 1881.| 1891. 
| 
| 
nt ae 540 | 54°5. | 56:1 | 61°8 | 65°5 | 683 | 706 | 42:8 
BMAIOS | 0.......ccscecesenee 3°4 3°4 | 3°4 ens 3°8 3°8 3°9 4°0 
Beotland ................ 10:0 9°83 | 2°38) [10's 106 10'9- | 10%, Nevers 
| 1 0 82°6 | 32°3 | 80°7 | 240 | 201 | 17°2 | 148 | 12°5 
| 














re cee pl al sD a a Ne 
‘“Tslands in the British Seas. 


“The population of the Isle of Man, which in 188] was found 
to have declined o'g per cent. in the preceding decennium, is now 
returned as 55,598, showing an increase of 2,040, or 3°8 per cent. 

“A similar change has occurred in the case of Jersey. For 
here also there was a decline of 7°4 per cent. between 1871 and 
1881, whereas the present population, numbering 54,518, shows an 

Increase in the decennium of 4:0 per cent. In Guernsey the 
population which in 1881 had increased by 6°4 per cent. now shows 
a further increase of 8°3 per cent., and numbers 35,339 persons. 
It is only in the small islet. of Alderney that there has been any 


Population of the Islands in the British Seas Enumerated at each of the Censuses, 
1821 ¢o 1891. 
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1821. } 1831. | 1841. | 1851. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 
Islands in the British seas | 89,508 {103,710 |124,040 |143,126 |143,447 144,638 |141,260 | 147,870 
Isle Of Man o....ee..sssssesees 40,081 | 41,000 | 47,975 | 52,387] 52,469} 54,042 | 58,558) 55,598 
Channel Islands— 
peer ee 28,600 | 36,582 | 47,544) 57,02c| 55,613| 56,627 | 52,445| 4,518 
uernse ith H r & 
od ov ae 20,339 | 24,540) 26,698) 29,806| 29,850! 30,685| 32,638) 35,339 
ET ere —* 1,045} 1,038) 3,333} 4,932) 2,738] 2,048] 1,843 
ee 488 543 785 580 583 546 571 B73 
— SO 


* No return. 
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decline in the last decennium, but the inhabitants of this islet are 
so few, only 1,843, that this change scarcely affects the aggregate 
for the islands in the British seas, which has increased 4°7 per 
cent., and consists of 147,870 persons. 


Increase or Decrease per Cent. of the Population of the Islands in the 
British Seas in successive Intercensal Pertods. 





1821-31.) 1831-41.| 1841-51.) 1851-61.| 1861-71.| 1871-81.) 1881-91. 























Islands in the British seas....| 15°9 | 19°6 | 15°4 0-2 o8|— 2°3 4°7 
































‘Isle of“Man tyeoeee aoc 2°32 AO 9°21 ME 370|— O09 3°8 
Channel Islands— | 
od) CL ECY ips. dg.tev gee ee ene 27°9 | 80°0 | 199] —2°5 18 |— 7:4 4°0 
rnd Gathou)  naacen | 397 | 8S. x06) #0Ualg ese oe aes 
cA ldlerm6 ys. ek ctathn tceeeesst we | —O'7 | 3211 | 48°0 |—44'5 | —25°2| —10°0 
oak eh Ai estes scdtatens stctemmenss 11°3 | 446 |/—26:1| O38 |— 63 46|— o2 





* No return. 





Inhabited Houses and Population in the Countizs in England and Wales 
7m 1881 and 1891. 









































Area Inhabited Houses. Population. 
County. in Statute 
Acres. 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 

England and Wales ....| 37,239,351 | 4,831,519 | 5,460,976 | 25,974,439 |29,001,018 

Mngland <kaein. 32,527,070 14,557,290 | 5,157,781 | 24,613,934 |27,482, 104 

iW ales iriccac see: 4,712,281] 274,229} 303,195] 1,360,505] 1,518,914 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire .......se.- 294,983 31,529 34,778 149,567| 160,729 
Berkshires Was ..tece- 2 ‘462,210 43,489 48,466 218,363 238,446 
Buckinghamshire ........ 477,151 37,528 40,091 176,155 185,190 
Cambridgeshire ............ S24,005 40,316 42,000 185,706 188,862 
Cheshire a raster 6 657,123] 126,258| 145,478 644,040} 730,052 
AD OBIE Beers tte. skc cence 863,665 69,790 70,656 330,686 | 322,589 
Cumberland  .............. 970,161 49,050 52,395 250,647 | 266,550 
DSEby SHITE «004.2. Ii. .snectes 658,624 92,783 | 105,650 461,746 | 527,886 
Devonshires xicesccscsccck: 1,655,208} 106,368! 113,133 603,654 631,767 
MJOPSCLBMITE (0. t00,.cocscerns: 627,265 39,778 40,919 190,969 194,487 
Py Un aaintrk nedeiies stacevcecs 647,592} 147,145| 168,627 867,576 | 1,016,449 
Wisse. oe uee et cst lh. 987,032] 108,974) 146,173 576,434| 785,399 
Gloucestershire ............ 783,699] 108,692| 116,263 572,341 599:974 
Hampshire .msdesne 1,037,764] 110,481/ 129,894 593,465 690,086 
Herefordshire............00 532,918 25,642 25,314 121,249 115,986 
Hertfordshire.............0. 405,141 41,293 Asim 203,140} 220,125 
Huntingdonshire ........ 229,516 18,234 Reis kas 59,491 575772 
Kent eimai ssn at 995,392] 173,432) 206,402 977,706 | 1,142,281 
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Inhabited Houses and Population in Countres—Contd. 





























Area Inhabited Houses. Population. 
County. in Statute 
Acres. 1881. 1891. 1881. 1891. 
Encuanp—Contd. 

PPATICASDITG .......00c00ceeenes 1,208,154 | 655,306 | 765,460 | 3,454,438 | 3,926,798 
Leicestershire................ 511,907 68,043 78,762 321,430 373,693 
Mancolnshire .......;.......- 1,767,879 | 100,562 | 103,617 469,919 472,778 
PPIICSEX | ...,..;0000000000s 381,317 | 869,282 | 430,377 | 2,920,485 | 3,251,703 
Monmouthshivre............} 370,350 | 39,552 46,071 211,172 252,260 
0: A a 1,356,173 | 100,350 | 103,257 444,637 | « 456,474 
Northamptonshire........ 629,912 | 57,541 63,975 272,558 302,184 
Northumberland ........ 1,290,312 | 70,608 80,652 433,711 506,096 
Nottinghamshire ........ 527,752 | 82,435 95,130 391,815 445,599 
Oxfordshire ............ 483,621 | 38,107 39,900 179,559 185,938 
Rutlandshire ................ 94,889 4,537 4,486 21,434 20,659 
PPOPSHIrE ©.2,6.20.0....-.006. 844,565 | 50,719 49,686 248,022 236,324 
Somersetshire...........00. 1,049,812 | 94,898 99,659 469,109 484,326 
Staffordshire ................ 748.433 | 187,646 | 210,052 981,009 | 1,083,273 
RM Wesco cas voansoeceee. 944,060 | 78,424 81,497 356,893 369,351 
BEREDOV ey cnicdectersssscevesgasene 485,129 | 215,354 | 265,228 | 1,436,899 | 1,730,871 
ee eee 933269 | 87,837 | 100,574 490,505 550,442 
Warwickshire................ 666,271 | 149,323 | 165,735 737,339 805,070 
Westmorland ...........0... 500,906 12,873 N30 64,91 66,098 
MG BHITE  .in.,.s-5.000cc0a00 866,677 | 55,678 575477 258,970 264,969 
Worcestershire ............ A Ake lors LOT 85,394 380,283 4135955 
Yorkshire-East Riding] 750,828 | 76,009 84,577 365,011 399,412 

bs North ,, 1,361,664 | 68,956 93,366 346,317 368,237 

8 West ,, | 1,770,359 | 400,356 | 544,711. | 2,175,293 | 2,441,164 

WALES. 
PTI IESCY)..05 Sse tibdacsceess. Rosetti) (12,127 POLLS 51,416 50,079 
Brecknockshire ............ 460,158 | 12,176 12,092 57,746 57;031 
Cardiganshire................ 443,387 | 16,226 15,443 70,270 62,596 
Carmarthenshire ........ 594,405 25,919 27,078 124,864 130,574 
Carnarvonshire ............ 369,477 | 26,089 26,508 119,349 118,225 
Denbighshire ................ "425,038 | 23,591 24,716 11957. 117,950 
Oa 161,807 | 17,219 16,839 80,441 77,189 
Glamorganshire............ 516,959 | 92,083 | 121,025 511,433 687,147 
Merionethshire ............ 384,717 | 10,981 10,933 51,967 49,204 
Montgomeryshire ........ 495,089 | 13,581 12,590 65,710 58,003 
Pembrokeshire ............ 391,181 19,462 19,307 91,824 89,125 
Radnorshire .............0. 276,552 4,775 43552 23,528 21,791 
SCOTLAND. 


“The Census (Scotland) Act, 1890, 53 and 54 Vict., cap. 38, 
enacted that a census of the inhabitants of Scotland be taken upon 
Sunday, 5th April, 1891. For this purpose every registrar in 
Scotland was directed to have left at every dwelling-house 
within his district, during the course of the week ending on the 
Saturday next before the census day, a schedule as prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary for Scotland, for the occupier or 
occupiers thereof, to be filled up by the same, giving particulars 
regarding the name, relation to head of family, condition as to 

2k2 
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marriage, sex, age, profession or occupation, birth place of every 
living person who abode in every house on the night of the census 
day, if any such speaks Gaelic only, or both Gaelic and English, 
and also whether any person was from birth deaf and dumb, blind, 
a lunatic, imbecile or idiot. 

‘“The enumerators collected the schedules, so filled up, and 
copied all the particulars into the enumeration books, which, with. 
the schedules and other documents, were handed to the local 
registrars, who, after revising the work of the enumerators, pre- 
pared summaries of each district. These summaries together with 
all the enumeration and memorandum books, were then sent to the 
sheriffs of counties, and to the chief magistrates of the following 
towns, — Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Greenock, 
Paisley, Leith, and Perth, not later than twenty-one days after the 
census day, and were by those authorities transmitted to the 
Registrar-General in Edinburgh on or before the 6th May. The 
householders’ schedules were, on or before the 25th April, for- 
warded direct by the registrars to the Registrar-General, without: 
passing through the hands of sheriffs or magistrates. 

“From the sammaries prepared by the registrars, the following 
tables have been drawn up, and the numbers which they exhibit 
are probably not far from being correct, but will no doubt 
hereafter acquire more precision when the systematic revision of 
the details of the census which is now being proceeded with in this 
office is completed. The schedules containin® informaticn as to 
the population on board shipping, both in the royal navy and in 
the mercantile marine, and who at the date of the census were in 
Scotland or on Scottish waters, the returns of which are not in- 
cluded in the registrars’ summaries, were collected and forwarded 
to this office, in the one case through the Board of Admiralty, and 
in the other by the Registrar-General of Shipping, the schedules 
of the latter being collected by the officers of H.M. customs at the 
various ports of the United Kingdom. 

“In one particular does the householders’ schedule differ from 
that used at the census of 1881, and this is under the heading of 
profession or occupation. On the present occasion it has been con- 
sidered advisable to obtain, if possible, fuller details than at former 
censuses upon this point, and accordingly information is requested 
as to whether an individual is an employer of others, is employed 
himself or herself, or is simply working on his or her own account ; 
but as those facts are not required to be stated in the summaries, 
they do not come under consideration in this interim report. 

‘““The definition of a house is in the present as in last census, 
viz., (1) every dwelling with a distinct outside entrance from @ 
street, court, lane, road, &c., or (2) with a door opening directly 
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into a common stair; but any such dwelling, if subdivided and 
occupied by different families, is reckoned as only a single house. 

“The returns are made under the superintendence of the local 
registrars of births, deaths, and marriages throughout the country, 
whose districts in many instances do not correspond with civil 
parishes and counties; and, in consequence, the population of civil 
and registration counties, which are given on separate tables, have 
been only obtained with much labour, and in some cases corrections 
of the registrars’ summaries. 

“From the information now obtained we are enabled to state, 
that on the census day of the present year the population of all 
Scotland, includiny those in the royal navy and belonging to the 
mercantile shipping in Scottish ports or on Scottish waters, 
amounted to 4,033,103 persons, of whom 1,951,461 are males, and 
2,081,642 females. 

‘Those numbers when compared with the corresponding as 
enumerated at the census 1881, show a total increase of 297,530, 
the male increase being 151,986 and the female 145,544. The 
percentage of increase of the population of Scotland during the 
last decennium has been 7°96, that of the male sex alone being 
$°45, and of the female 7°52. These rates of increase, when com- 
pared with the corresponding of former periods, are found (with 
the exception for the decennium 1851-61) to be the lowest recorded 
since the census 1801-11. 

“The population of Scotland is subdivided by the Registrar- 
General into five groups of registration districts, concerning whose 
population much tabular information is afforded in his various 
reports. They are—the principal town districts, large town 
districts, small town districts, mainland rural districts, and insular 
rural districts, and a study of their numbers obtained at the two 
census enumerations, 188i and 1891, atford some information as 
to the movements now going on among the inhabitants of Scotland. 
» “Tn like manner some particulars regarding the recent progress 
of each of the principal towns may be gathered, from which it is 
to be inferred that the rate of increase or decrease among them was 
varied not a little. The greatest change is indicated in Paisley and 
Aberdeen, there being at the present census an increase in their 
populations, in the former to the extent of 19°39 per cent. and in 
the latter of 16°02 per cent., when compared with what they were at 
the 1881 census. In Glasgow the increase is at the rate of 10°62 
per cent.; in Edinburgh, of 11°46 per cent.; in Dundee, of 9:26 per 
cent.; in Leith, of 14°55 per cent.; in Perth, of 3°37 per cent.; in 
Kilmarnock, of 8:10 per cent.; and in Glasgow, landward and 
suburban, of 30°04 per cent. On the other hand there is in 
Greenock a decrease at the rate of 4°97 per cent. 
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‘Taste I.—Population in the Divisions and Civil Counties in 1881 and 1891. 
(Including Shipping.) 


1881. Population. 




















Divisions 1891. Population. Increase 
and or Decrea 
A : 1p 
Civil Counties. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. [both S 
SCOTLAND ........00 rear 1,799,475 | 1,936,098 | 3,735,573 | 1,951,461 | 2,081,642 | 4,033,103 
DIVISIONS. 


57,248 66,736| 123,984 

80,879 88,122| 169,001 
200,568] 218,865| 419,433 
277,862 | 1327,813 | 599,675 
139,454] 142,447] 281,901] 
682,859} 702,446 | 1,885,805 
261,195| 284,759} 545,954 

99,410} 110,910} 210,320] 


54,370 63,880] 118,250 
79,504 86,609} 166,113 
207,158| 227,454| 484,612 
290,756 | 335,202] 625,958 
155,871] 159,097| 314,468 
771,935 | 788,864 11,560,799 
296,719| 312,123 | 608,842 
95,648 | 108,413| 204,061 


Tt Northern _........ 
tr. North-Western 
m1. North-Eastern 
ty. East-Midland.... 
v, West-Midland 
vi. South-Western 
vir. South-Eastern 

Vill. Southern: ..28.% 


1. NoRTHERN. 
T- sShetlandiy pics, 
2 Orkney rants ae 
8. Caithness 2s...00-4 
4, Sutherland....4-<, 


11. NortH-WESTERN. 
5. Rossand Cromarty 
G. Inverness) 3..4.-..-). 


11. NortTH-HASTERN. 
7g IN SINT eee eee 
8. Elgin (or Moray) 
SB an acs settee 
10. Aberdeen ........... 
11, Kincardine... 





12,190 16,621 28,711 
14,282 16,156 30,438 
17,463 19,698 37,161 
10,435 11,505 21,940 


12,656 17,049 29,705 
14,982 £7,062 32,044, 
18,391 20,474 38,865 
11,219 42,153 23,370 | 





36,838 40,913 Lit OL 
42,666 45,696 88,362 


37,027 41,520 78,547 
43,852| 46,602} 90,454 


4,979 554.76 10,455 
20,725 235064 43,788 
29,789 32,947 62,736 

128,097| 139,893| 267,990} 
16,978 17,486 34,464 


4,682 5,337 10,019 
20,358 23,090 43,448 
30,717 335450 64,167 

138,799 | 147,532] 281,331 
17,602 18,045 35,647 


tv. Hast-MipLAND. 


Po AMortars eons 120,091] 146,269| 266,360} 125,381! 152,457| 277,788 
Berk OPEL octeciyetectsr tary: 61,552 67,455| 129,007— 59,673 66,455] 126,128 
14 STP. Ae. 80,893| 91,038| 171,931} 89,112] 98,208] 187,320 


LAT CUprO6S 2 iotetiee casos, 
16. Clackmannan 


v. WeEst-MIDLAND. | 


3,142 3,585 6,697 | 
12,214| 13,466| 25,680 


2,962 35327 6,289 
13,678 14,755 28,4338 


17. Stirling 56,147|  56,296| 112,448] 63,016] 62,588] 125,604 
18. Dumbarton ........ | 37,312 38,021 715,333 46,935 47,576 94,511 
Loe Aroy |) sce 37,895 38,573 76,468 37,210 385735 75,945 | 
PAPE UILO x «citer cten estat 8,100 ECw 17,657 8,210 10,198 18,408 
vi. SoutH-WESTERN. get 
21. Renfrew. 126,743| 136,631| 263,374) 188,186] 152,604} 290,790 
2D A Vier sie, stra hes eat c 106,819} 110,700] 217,519] 110,888] 113,334] 224,222 
B3.7 Lanark Ad. cistern 449,297| 455,115| 904,412] 522,861] 522,926 | 1,045,787 
vil. SourH- EASTERN 
24, Linlithgow............ 22,746 20,764 43,510 27,921 24,868 52,789 
25. Hdinburgh............ 183,915| 205,249] 389,164) 215,494| 228,561) 444,055 
26. Haddington ....... 18,806 19,696 38,5024 18,226 19,265 37,491 
27. Berwick s.jcéie.ses:. 16,943 18,449 35,392] 15,484 16,964 32,398 
28. Peebles... 6,626 +196; 18,822) 6,911 ¥,849| 14,760 
29. Selkirk, <oneay-agents 12,159 13,405 25,564 12,733 14,616 27,349 
vit. SOUTHERN. 
30. Roxburgh) veces 25,436 28,006 53,442 24,973 | . 28,753 53,726 
SS Duties 2 i anaes 36,024 40,116 76,140 34,842 39,466 74,308 
32. Kirkcudbright ....) 19,807 2,320 42,127 18,879 21,100 39,979 


33. Wigtown ........ 18,143 20,468 38,611 16,954 19,094 36,048 
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TRELAND. 


“In presenting this abstract we beg to state that the arrange- 
ments for taking the census of Ireland in 1891 were commenced in 
November, 1889, and that the plans for carrying out the work had 
been prepared, and all the preliminaries completed when the 
Commission was appointed on 24th November, 1890. 

‘The country was divided into 210 enumeration districts, each 
under the supervision of a district inspector of the Royal Irish 
constabulary, or an officer of the Dublin metropolitan police, to 
whom was assigned the duty of superintending the taking of the 
census. These superintendents of enumeration comprised 204 
officers of the Royal Irish constabulary, and six officers of the 
Dublin metropolitan police. Hach superintendent had under his 
direction a certain number of enumerators amounting in the total 
to 4,162—viz., 4,012 sergeants or constables of the Royal Irish 
constabulary, and 150 sergeants or constables of the Dublin 
metropolitan police. 

“We have much pleasure in stating that this organisation has 
worked successfully, and that no serious difficulty has been experi- 
enced in the progress of the work. 

“All the necessary forms and instructions were issued so that 
they might be in the hands of the superintendents before the 16th 
March, on which day it was directed that the parcels of forms 
should be opened, and the distribution commenced. 

“The distribution of the forms was completed on the 4th April, 
and their collection commenced on the 6th April. 

‘Hach enumerator on completing the collection of the returns 
for his district proceeded to make a summary of the results. From 
these summaries the following report and accompanying tables 
have been compiled. 

‘This return relates to the more important territorial divisions 
only, and to the principal cities and towns. 


“ General Summary. 


“* 4.706,162 persons (2,317,076 males and 2,389,086 females) 
were returned in the enumerators’ summaries as constituting the 
population of Ireland on the night of Sunday, the 5th April 
—thus showing a decrease since 1881 of 468,674 persons, or 9'I 
per cent.—the decrease in the number of males was equal to 8°5 
per cent., and in the number of females to 9°6 per cent. 

«There was during the decade a decrease of 83,271 persons, or 
6*5 per cent. in the province of Leinster; 162,121, or 12°2 per cent. 
in the province of Munster ; 125,198, or 7'2 per cent. in the province 
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of Ulster; and 98,084, or 11°9 per cent. in the province of 


Connaught. 
‘The number of inhabitants in each of the provinces and in all 


Ireland in 1841, 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891 respectively, and 
the decrease between 1881 and 1891, are shown in the following 
statement :— | 


Provincial Summary of the last Six Decennial Enumerations. 








rh 
MEY |! 


Ys, 
Increase or Decr ea 























Number of Persons in 

between 1881 and 18f 

Provinces. i , 
1841. | 1851. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. | \” |Decrease.| 

crease. C 

Leinster ....| 1,982,169 | 1,682,320 |1,457,635 | 1,339,451 |1,278,989 1,195,718] — | 83,271 a 
Munster ....| 2,404,460 | 1,865,600 |1,513,558 | 1,893,485 /1,331,115 1,168,994] — {162,121 2 
Wistech en 2,389,263 | 2,013,879 |1,914,236 | 1,833,228 |1,743,07s) 1,617,877| — |125,198] 7 
Connaught.| 1,420,705 | 1,012,479 | 913,135 | 846,213] 821,657 723,573] — | 98,084 1 
Total of 1] 5 106 xox | 6,574,278 |6,798,967%! 5,412,877 |5,174,836|4,706,162| — |468,674). 3 
Treland 19 9597 5) ) 5» 9 %9 7 | ? b) 5> 745 3 > b) jw} 














* Including 403 persons at sea on census night of 1861, who were returned upon Eng 


shipping forms only. 


“The decrease of population in Ireland between 1871 and 1881 — 
amounted to 4°4 per cent. as against 91 per cent. between 1881 and z 
1891; in the province of Leinster the decrease between 1871 and 
1881 eenaiied to 4°5 per cent., between 1881 and 1891 to 6°5 per 
cent. ; in the province of Munster the decrease between 1871 and 
1881 was 4°5 per cent., between 1881 and 1891 it was 12:2 per 
cent.; in the province of Ulster the decrease between 1871 and 
1881 was 4'9 per cent., between 1881 and 1891 it was 7-2 per cent. ; 
and in Connaught it was 2°9 per cent. between 1871 and 1881, and : ; 
11g per cent. between 188] and 1891. 7 oe 

“The following statement shows by counties and provinces 
and for the total of Ireland the percentage of increase or decrease | 


between 1871 and 1881, and between 1881 and 1891 :— 
= 
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“There was an increase between 1881] and 1891 in the popula- 
tion of two counties, viz., Dublin, which increased 2°4 per cent., 
and Antrim, 1°4 per cent. 
‘“‘ There was a decrease in the population of all the other counties, 
ranging from 16°2 per cent. in Monaghan; 14°5 in Tipperary, 8.R.; 
and 13°9 per cent. in Longford; to 8*1 per cent. in Londonderry ; 
7°7 per cent. in Kildare; and 1°9 per cent. in Down. 
“The following tabular statement presents to view the counties 
arranged in order of percentage as to increase or decrease between 


1881 and 1891 :— 
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a 





Counties in which the Population has Decreased, 
arranged in Order of Percentage of Decrease. 









Counties in which the Population has Increased, 
arranged in Order of Percentage of Increase. 





Amount 


Population. 
of Increase. 


Population. 













































Counties. Counties. 
1881. | 1891. | Total. | Fer 1881. | 1891. | Total. 
centage. 
Dublin....|418,910 |429,111 |LO,201) 2:4 | Monaghan................ 102,748 | 86,089 |16,659 
Tipperary, 8.R._ ....| 118,281 | 96,880 |16,401 
Antrim...|421,943 |427,968 | 6,025) 1°4 | Longford .........0... 61,009 | 52,553 | 8,456 








18,296 
17;79% 
26,441 
11,993 
14,638 
10,842 
12,377 


Roscommon. ............ 132,490 | 114,194 
129,476 | 111,679 
197,719 | 171,278 

90,372 | 78,379 
112,768 | 98,130 








oO errr rere eee 


TYPONNE  .o223..-0inon sensors: 
Heltrim "Fs scree 
‘Waterford ,:5...,-:s0c9 
Fermanagh ........+ 84,879 | 74,037 
Kilkenny  ........0-c0sse 99,531 | 87,154 
Meath.) 2e...¢sccnsmees 87,469 | 76,616 
MAE MAMA EH 51 141,457 | 123,859 

a CR Fee 163,177 | 143,056 
Limericks).)3t.c-uasa 180,632 | 158,563 
Carlow: : piic.resoventonns 46,568 | 40,899 
Wicklow  ......+:.serers- 70,386 | 61,934 
Tipperary, N.R. ....| 86,381 | 76,002 
olhertint Aes 326,750 | 287,719 

GOLD lcci: 111,578 | 98,338 

Re ois | 168,857 | 148,922 

"Boat So Sept: eee 73,124 | 64,639 

pe ee TES | 242,005 | 214,256 

solute Mase Gee 245,212 | 218,406 

spc eae tteese ot eee 201,039 | 178,¢19 

W Oxford Sex ce-sccs-see 123,854 | 111,536 
Ke’ soi.) so eee- ase 72,852 | 65,408 
Donegal <.s...ccenssctoess 206,035 | 185,211 
Westmeath ........... 71,798 | 65,028 











17,598 
20,121 
22,069 

5,669 

8.452 
10,329 
39,031 
13,240 
19,935 

8,485 
27,749 































22,120 
12,318 
7,444 
20,824 
6,770 

























Louth & Drogheda | 77,684 | 70,852 | 6,832 
Londonderry..........-. 164,991 | 151,666 |13,325 
Kildare oy. ce ot seveesecee: 75,804 | 69,998 | 5,816 

5,214 





eae 272,107 | 266,893 






‘¢ Religious Professions. 


“ According to the summaries furnished by the enumerators, 
3,549,745 persons returned themselves as Roman Catholics, this 
number being 411,146, or 10°4 per cent., under the number s0 
returned in 1881; 600,830 were returned under the head of 
‘Protestant Episcopalians,’ being a decrease of 38,744, or 6°4 per 
cent., compared with the number tabulated under that head in 
1881; 446,687 were returned as Presbyterians, being a decrease 
of 24,047 or 51 per cent. compared with 1881; the number of 


+ The designation “ Protestant Episcopalian ” includes besides members of the 
«Church of Ireland ” or “Irish Church,” members of the Church of England, 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and any other Protestant Episcopal Church, 


10,853 | 


26,806 |. 
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Methodists returned on the present occasion amounts to 55,235, 
being an increase of 6,396 or 13*1 per cent. on the number returned 
on the census forms in 1881. 

‘““The following table shows by counties the religious profes- 
sions (so far as ascertained) of the inhabitants in 1891 :— 





Counties. 
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135,299 
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ween ee eee ne nnn —— 
Religious Professions. 


















































es Homan ith a a Methodists.| Jews. ni ae a ; 

Catholics. | copalians. byterians. Persuasions. | Refused 

Province of Ulster ........ 744,358 | 361,897 | 427,810 | 40,525 276 41,885 1,131 
Antrim county ....| 106,464 | 106,110 | 181,011 | 14,719 182 19,099 383 
Armagh i | 65,906 | 46,133 | 23,042 | 5,295 47 2515 122 
Cavan a rau 90,329 | 16,326 3,836 | 1,041 1 129 18 
Donegal 1) wwe 142,689. 21,761 | 18,157 | 2,072 oe 634 8 
Down ss a 73,464 | 65,305 | 106,484 | 7,751 22 13,546 321 
Fermanagh _,, ee 41,149 | 26,759 1,299 | 4,731 ae 96 3 
Londonderry ,, sad 67,749 | 29,362 | 49,367 975 5 4,105 103 
Monaghan ,,. «. 63,084 | 11,233 | 10,904 484 7 336 41 
Tyrone i me 93,569 | 38,909 | 38,710 | 3,517 12 1,429 i 
Province of Connaught.) 691,695 | 26,690 | 2,571 | 1,933 9 628 “a 
Galway county ...| 208,011 Cee 612 249 — 105 5 
Leitrim aE Lar AMR /y Boop oe 7s 226 | 795 2 15 23 
Mayo a i. |) 213,167 Wee a tod 704 209 3 125 4 
Roscommon ,, pent al a ROM ly 3,501 332 127 1 48 g 
Sligo is i: 89,498 OEE VES 697 553 3 305 7 
eel 





‘‘Of the total population in 1891, 75°4 per cent. were returned 
as Roman Catholics, 12°8 per cent. as Protestant Hpiscopalians, 
g's per cent. as Presbyterians, and 1'2 per cent. as Methodists. 


“ Families. 


“The number of families returned in 1891 is 940,092, being a 
decrease since 1881 of 54,982, or 5°5 per cent. Tho number of 
families in 1891 represents an average of 5°0 persons to a family; 
in 1881 the average was 5°2. 

“The following summary shows, by provinces, the total number 
of dwelling houses, distinguishing ‘inhabited,’ ‘uninhabited,’ and 
‘pbuilding :’— 
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“¢ Houses. 


“From the foregoing summary it will be seen that in Ireland a 
decrease of 41,439, or 4°5 per cent., took place in the inhabited 
houses between 1881 and 1891; the decrease in the province of 
Leinster being 3°1 per cent., in Munster 7°7 per cent., in Ulster 
1'9 per cent., and in Connaught 7°7 per cent. | 

“The number of uninhabited houses* increased between 1881 
and 1891 by 7,460, or 12°8 per cent., the increase in the province 
of Leinster being equal to 19°4 per cent., in Munster to 24°9 per 
cent., and in Connaught to 23°8 per cent.; there was a decrease of 
i'r per cent. in the number of uninhabited houses in Ulster. There 
were 2,568 houses returned as ‘“‘building,”’ being an increase of 
858 compared with the number returned in 1881. 


5 Including newly constructed houses not yet occupied. 


Tuble showing, by Parliamentary Divisions, the Population in 1881 and 1891, and ti 
Increase or Decrease between these periods. 


eee reer nn ————_—_—_————————— 


Provinces, Counties, &c. 





PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 
Carlow County 


Dublin County 


ee eeeeeeeereree: 


Kildare County ............ { 
Kilkenny County 
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Louth Co. and Co. of 
the Town of Drogheda 
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Queen’s County ........44 { 
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North Dublin 
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North Kildare ............ 
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North Kilkenny 
South Kilkenny 
Birr 
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North Longford 
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Population. 
1881. 1891. 
46,568 40,899 
72,992 753097 
72,636 7551 18 
36,650 32,191 
39,154 373797 
41,081 35,804 
43,172 38,027 
37,504 33,846 
35,348 31,562 
30,540 26,902 
30,469 25,651 
40,409 37,536 
37,275 33,316 
44,066 395394 
43,403 27.228 
36,858 32,503 
36,266 32,136 
37,219 33,715 
34,579 31,313 
61,610 5554.65 
62,244: 56,071 
35,787 30,710 
34,599 31,224 
990,429 | 903,499 





Increase or 
Decrease betwee: 


1881 and 1891. 


Decrease. 
5,669 | 12 
(a)2,105 \(a)2 
(a) 2,482 |(a)3 
. 4,459 | 20 
1,357 | 3 
5,277 | 12 
5,145 | 11 
3,658 | 9 
3,786 | 10 
3,638 | I1 
4,818 | 15 
2,873 7 

. 8,959 | To 
4,672 | 10 
6,181 | 14 
4,355 | 11 
4,130 | 11 
3,504 9 
3,266 9 
6,145 | Ic 
6,173 g 
5,077 | 14 
3,375 |G 
86,930 § 


we ee a rl 


(a) Increase. 


hl 
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Table showing the Population in 1881 and 1891, and the Increase or Decrease—Contd. 


Provinces, Counties, &c. 





ROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 


Coes eeeerercoeres 


Clare County 


Cork County 


Pee oer eeseronee 


Kerry County... 


Limerick County 


Tipperary County ........ 





VOL. LIY. 












































PART IIT. 





Increase or 




















Population. Decrease between 
1881 and 1891. 
Parliamentary Divisions. 
1881. 1891. | Decrease. | Rate per 

Hast Clare.....:......00.0. 70,569 61,341 9,228 | 13°o 
Westi@laret voetecccssscoss: 70,888 62,518 8,370 | 11°8 
Worth Cork ...2...5+.+0r+- 56,319 48,917 7,402 | 13°12 
North East Cork ........ 56,590 49,837 6,793 | Er-1 
WER Sis: 57,416 49,594. 7,822 13°6 
East Cork........ Fei ceak 57,578 49,284 8,294 | 144 
WestiCorky ........,.00002, 52,867 50,186 2,681 671 
MouLmyGOrke .777,....... 55,093 46,269 9,324. 16°8 
South East Cork ........ 54,748 45,663 9,085 | 16°6 
Worthy Kertry....:.........-« 50,813 435559 7,254 | 14°73 
WV OSURICORTY 0.) ¢.5000536053 49,533 45,814 3,719 75 
BoutlhyKerry.........sscess 50,837 455498 5,339 | 10°5 
Hast Kerry ...2...4....0. 49,856 44,048 5,808 | 11°6 
West Limerick............ 66,387 56,763 9,624 | 14° 
East Limerick ............ 65,575 55,891 9,684 | 14°8 
North Tipperary ........ 49,156 43,009 6147 aes 
Mid Tipperary............ 50,356 45,208 5,148 | 10°2 
South Tipperary ........ 47,974 39,914 8,060 | 16:8 
East Tipperary............ 52,126 44,751 7,370 | 14°1 
West Waterford ........ 43,990 pe eke 6,555 | 14'9 
East Waterford ........ 39,597 33,072 6,525 | 16'5 
Total of Munster....} 1,148,768 998,571 | 150,197 | 1371 
North Antrim ............ 57,526 51,056 6,470 | 11°2 
MPA DETIMNG .5.550.+c.-once, 56,729 50,197 6,532 | 11°5 
Paet Antrim! 0.01.1... 56,402 BY 99 2 4,630 8°2, 
South Antrim ............ 58,2838 SI. aae 6,408 L£0 
North Armagh............ 52,623 48,455 4,168 a9 
Dig Armagh... 53,411 45,873 7,538 | 1471 
South Armagh............ 51,198 43,143 805501 anes 
West Cavan ...........00. 65,449 BasO 7,699 11°8 
Bast: Cavan .....! ccc. 64,027 53,929 | 10,098 | 16°8 
North Donegal............ 50,840 46,379 4,461 8°8 
"| West Donegal ............ 51,321 46,931 4,390 8°6 
East Donegal ............ 51,509 45,449 6,050 Ly 
South Donegal............ 52,365 46,442 5,923 I1°3 
Worth Down....#........... 56,517 54114 2,403 4°3 
ASLO OWI secccdsiees eck 59,283 525270 7,013 11°8 
RVESESDOWN «550020... 58,775 50,731 8,044 13°97 
South Down................. 59,290 Foe ele 7,519 1279 
North Fermanagh . 42,792 ABO 5,036 11°8 
South Fermanagh .... 42,087 36,281 5,806 13°8 
North Derry................ 66,717 59,788 6,929 | 1074 
Bouthn Derry.1...2sse0m 69,112 58,985 | 10,127 | 14:7 
North Monaghan........ 51,1838 43,479 7,704 | rer 
South Monaghan........ 51,565 2,610 8,955 L7s4 
orth: ‘Tyrone: 48,026 42,412 5,614 | 11°49 
Mid. Tyrone:,...3snaee 49,986 43522 6,765 | 13°5 
Hast Tyrone ....sncee 51,639 44,730 6,909 13°4 
South Tyrone ............ 48,068 40,915 7,153 | 14°9 
Total of Ulster........ 1,476,723 | 1,298,324 | 178,899 ¥2°t 





23; 


ia 
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Table showing the Population in 1881 and 1891, and the Increase or Decrease— Contd. 


Provinces, Counties, &c. 


PROVINCE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Galway County ............ 
Leitrim County 


teneeeee 


Mayo County 0... 


Roscommon County et 


Sligo County ..........s00 





Parliamentary Divisions. 


——_— 


Connemara 
North Galway ...........- 
Hast Galway.......crs- 
South Galway ............ 
North Leitrim ............ 
South, Leitrims.:.uic: 
North Mayors acc ssevuses 
West Mayo ........cs00 
East Mayo 
SOUtAMa VO ...cspr.-+03 3 
North Roscommon .. 

South Roscommon ... 
Nort) SHg0 82. fire...-.5-: 
South Sligo 


Ce ee 


ere ee 


eee ateceeeserees 


Total of Connaught 


Increase or 


Decrease between 


























Rate per 
Cent. 





10'S 
11/3 
10°38 
13°r 
9's 
172 
1 Om 
10°4. 
10°3 
112 
155 
Ize 
1.3m 
12°4 





Population. 
1881 and 1891. 
1881. 1891. Decrease. 
56,239 50,362 5,877 
58,664: 51,902 6,762 
54,847 48,939 5,908 
53,084: 46,111 6,973 
44,723 40,585 4,138 
45,649 375794 7,855 
59,974 52,830 7,144: 
63,070 56,539 6,531 
58,676 52,639 6,037 
63,492 56,398 7,094: 
66,724 56,394 | 10,330 
65,766 57,800 7,966 
54,657 485458 6,199 
56,921 49,880 7,041 
802,486 406,631 95,855 


Town Populations. 


I1'9 


EET 


“The following statement shows the towns having in 1881 a 
population of 10,000 or upwards; the parliamentary boroughs ; 
and the suburban townships of Dublin; arranged according to 
their percentage of increase or decrease of population, between 


1881 and 1891. 


“ From this table it will be observed that the largest percentage — 
(64°8) of increase of population between 1881 and 1891, was in the 


township of Drumcondra, Clonliffe, and Glasnevin; and the next 
23'2 in Belfast parliamentary borough. 


“The greatest percentage (1775) of decrease would appear to 
have taken place at Armagh; Kilkenny presents the next highest 
percentage (12°8) of decrease. 
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sand Towns arranged in the Order of Percentage of Increase or Decrease of Population 
between 1881 and 1891. 


Those marked (*) are Parliamentary Boroughs. 








- Cities and Towns, arranged in Order of Percentage Cities and Towns, arranged in Order of Perceutage 
of Increase of Population. of Decrease of Population. 
Population. Thcrease. Population. Decrease. 
| Cities 
es and Towns. 
and Towns, 


1881. | 1891. || Total. | Per- 


centage. 


1881. | 1891. |} Total. | Per 


centage, 


—— 





mcondra........ 4,878 8,041 | 3,163] 64°38 | Armagh 

















...| 10,070 | 8,303 |/1,767 | 17°5 
























rn r : Kilkenny* | 15,278 | 13,323 || 1,955 | 12°8 
* | 42°95 » ’ -3) ) 
ee 221,600 | 273,055 |/51,455| 23-2 Newry* ....| 15,590] 13,608 11,985 | 12-5 
aa 208,122 | 255,896 ||47,774| 23°0 | Galway* ....| 19,171 16,942 |} 2,229 | 11°6 
Se Galway ....| 15,471] 13,746 ||1,725 | 1171 
— ea fae 59105 ae Newfy..> 14,808 | 13,211 || 1,597 | 10°8 
Kilmainham| 5,391 6,516 | 1,125) 20°9 | Kilkenny ....| 12,299] 11,024 || 1,275 10°4 
Mines and Cork* ........ 104,496 | 96,891 || 7,605 The: 
thear } 24,370 | 27,729 || 8,859] 13°8 Kingstown | 18,586 | 17,340 ||1,246 | 6°7 
ah. Sligo............| 10,808 | 10,110 698 6°5 
mrderry® ...) 29,162 | 32,893 || 3,731] 12°8 | Cork... 80,124] 75,070 || 5,054 | 6°3 
., | Lisburn ....| 10,185 | 9,517 618- |) © /6%1 
sn 11,913 | 13,207 || 1,294] 10°9 Hasek 8,902] 8.380 522 | «9 
| ee 10,755 | 11,447 692} 6:4 | Limerick* | 48,670] 45,909 ||2,761 | 577 
: : , Waterford*| 29,181 | 27,623 ||1,558 | 5°73 
re FEAR ses 23,222 | 24,270 || 1,048] 4'5 Wexford ....| 12,163 | 11,541 622) 
|e i 273,282 | 278,896 || 5,614] 271 Drogheda....| 12,297 | 11,812 485 | 3°9 
. 5 { Limerick ....} 38,562 | 37,072 ||1,490 | 3:9 
IN. ssersseeeeeees.| 249,602 | 254,709 || 5,107] 2°0 Waterford | 22,457 | 31,693 764} 3°4 


Dublin Metropolitan Police Districts. 


“The population within the Dublin metropolitan police district 
increased between 1881 and 1891 by 12,203, or 3°5 per cent. 





Births, Deaths, and Emigration. 


“The number of births registered in Ireland during the decade 
commencing on Ist April, 1881, and ending 31st March, 1891, was 
1,147,432; and of deaths, 879,779; the natural increase of the popu- 
lation would thus appear to have been 267,653 ; 768,105 persons, 
however, having emigrated during the same period, the net result 
shown by these statistics is a decrease of 500,452, which is A177 o 
more than the difference between the population enumerated in 
1891 and the number returned in 1881 ; being a difference of o'7 per 
cent. of the population as returned in the enumerators’ summaries 


in 1891.” 
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I.—Notes on the Preliminary Returns of the Censuses of some 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies, 1890-91. 


l. France. 


Tut Census in this country was taken on 12th April last, just 
one week later than in England. Frenchmen have been a good 
deal exercised of late concerning the very slow increase in their 
population, and many fears have been expressed that this will 
shortly become a decrease, a state of affairs, which from a military 
point of view, they consider an unmitigated evil. The figures of 
the present census will therefore not go far towards reassuring 
them, for whereas in the preceding quinquenniad (1881-86) there 
was an increase of 565,380 persons (1°52 per cent.), this dwindled 
down in 1886-91 to 208,590 (0°52 per cent.)—about one-tenth of 
the English rate. Even this increase is entirely due to the towns. 
One department alone—the Seine—shows an increase of 249,353 
inhabitants. This department practically consists of Paris and 
its suburbs; so that France without Paris shows a decrease. Of 
the 87 departments, 59 have a smaller population than in 1886, 
while only 28 have a larger. The largest increase is in the depart- 
ment of the Alpes Maritimes (18°80 per cent.), the coast of which 
is better known to Englishmen as the Riviera. The greatest 
numerical decrease is in the Lot (15,999), but the Hautes-Alpes 
shows the greatest relative decrease (6°43 per cent.). The depart- 
ments which have decreased are not confined to any one part, but 
are spread generally over the whole country. With few exceptions 
(of which the most noticeable is Corsica) the departments which 
have increased are those containing the largest towns, and even in 
the majority of these the numerical advance in the urban population 
is greater than that of the department as a whole. From Table II, 
which gives the population of the towns containing more than 30,000 
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inhabitants, it may be seen that the total increase in these towns 
is 481,128, leaving a deficit in the rest of the country of 272,538 
persons. Tour of these towns have declined: two, Perpignan and 
Douai, are only just within the 30,000 limit; Calais seems to have 
apparently suffered from the rivalry of Boulogne, but will probably 
take a fresh start now that its new harbour is completed ; while the 
diminution in Nantes, which loses nearly 5,000 people, is evidently 
due to the superior capabilities of St. Nazaire, lower down the 
river, as a seaport. (The mouth of the Loire is much encumbered 
by shoals.) This latter town indeed shows an increase of no less 
than 66 per cent. The most flourishing among the other towns are 
Nice, Montpellier, and Grenoble. 

' The two following tables show (1) the population by depart- 
ments in 1886 and 1891, and the changes, (2), the population of 
the principal towns at the same periods. 


TaBLE 1.—Population by Departments. 
































Population. Increase 

Departments. InN eTCase aim Decrease. Dearadee 

In 1891. In 1886. per Cent. 
ER Teeth aly keds coer teks cvaexss- 355,937 364,158 — 8,221 225 
- oir laien diene Ot SR ae 545,435 555,030 — 9,595 1°33 
MEE Roe carded ocauroue 424,081 424,581 — 500 O12 
Alpes (Basses-) _ ............ 122,008 127,880 a 5,872 4°59 
Pie, CELADGESs) )-..02002-. 114,620 122,501 -— 7,881 6°43 
pee Maritimes ©.2..s.0.-: 275,634 232,007 | 43,627 — 18°80 
LS an, 368,614 371,929 — 3,315 0°89 
RAPER TITIOS io.sfa.agsneopcaeseesease 324,363 332,359 — 7,996 2°41 
DEMERS OO senicrcky ads a vbsedeade ares 219,601 230,590 — 10,989 FOG 
LY ies a? FREE eee 255,0.7.2 256,901 — 1,229 O51 
BPR seek sce tek. <accu cs cabs oes 316,214 328,642 a 12,428 3°78 
BP OMCOI Costes goers. gacetee} 397,746 411,413 a 13,667 3°32 
Bouches-du-Rhone ........ 633,278 603,206 20,072 aS 4°99 
1 GG ee ae es 28,931 436,117 — 7,186 1°65 
Co AG ean 229,880 235,093 — 5,213 222, 
ROR ABCDLE rarasons ceeoenessseats 357,099 360,648 — 3,049 0°98 
~ Inférieure ....... 453,665 461,160 — 7,495 1°62 
ee eee 358,961 355,993 3,008 — 0°85 
1 A ee eet Rie ane 319,333 320,135 — 752 0°23 
ey As ee 275,674 267,149 8,525 see 3°19 
oe 376,501 386,408 — 9,907 2°56 
Cétes-du-Nord ..........000... 606,333 614,837 —_ 8,499 1°38 
as vc Sa cn cue nakes sans 260,254 265,487 a 5,233 1°97 
ae 475,116 487,633 —— 12,517 2°57 
Be ecard. 35 c. cacad cones 302,005 309,419 — 7,414 2°40 
i ae a 304,599 312,110 —- 7,511 2°41 
ls: re 3475355 357,068 2S 9,713 2°72, 
(oh Ug Pn 282,856 285,075 — 2,219 0°78 
VS a 919,751 699,834: 19,917 — 2°85 
ln! =e 416,884 414,905 1,979 oa 0°48 
Garonne (Haute-) ........ 463,964 471,279 253 7,315 1°55 
Coll Reh ee 259,770 273,112 _- 13,342 4°89 
SRE OVS fire sedsoJokareceresss00. 789,979 768,471 | 21,508 —- 2°80 
LE oS et a 460,847 435,138 25,709 — 5°91 
Ille-et-Vilaine ..........0.... 624,592 616,044 8,548 — 1°39 
oo 289,954 293,280 — 3,326 113 
(CS an 338,038 340,989 — 2,951 0°87 
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TABLE 1.—Population by Departments—Oontd. 


[ Sept. 














Population. 
Departments. 
In 1891. In 1886. 

1 a Oe ees 569,577 578,840 
URN et em Berea sais ee voce 271,888 279,872 
ESAARILGE Pos secre sce Fo hesersgee es 296,954 301,096 
Dorr-et-Cher ....0.....te0-s.0095 279,716 278,429 
ESOL BN os Mites ce che eee cen 614,866 600,411 
By WC Eater) obs termae, 252A oe 326,546 
Sa LRT CEIOULOLs.4 eee 640,533 640,437 
Doiret estore eee 376,906 375,927 
SLOG. aca enn tere Ze 2705 268,764: 
», et-Garonne | \..)4..008 293,016 305,534: 
Lozére 35. eases 131,927 138,666 
Maine-et-Loire ............04. 519,338 525,080 
Man cho tat, scdecgscuheeee 511,248 518,649 
Marne. : S2eeei.ccatiee 437,218 430,349 
sys CELOUGO-) ioe xs nes 243,593 245,174 
Mayentie Wecrnes-c eek 332.508 339,110 
Meurthe-et-Moselle........ 445,041 432,095 
MCUSO eer ecee ant ots rare 291,556 289,678 
Morpitien ire S.. 1s nore 540,699 531,511 
INC Vietite creer eet 34.0,4.80 345,908 
NOTG eee oe coe 15734,403' |e mos: 
(TSO Bis cas setae tetivlann testes 401,607 405,340 
ODS Cia ic te ah inl aa a 353,874. 366,368 
Pas-de-Calais ..........0.00 869,331 845,350 
Puy-de-Déme ............0 550,973 557,028 
Pyrénées (Basses-) ........ 422,791 424,056 
As (Hautes-) ........ 223,808 232,320 
oe oo ae Sah 206,866 217,919 

un aut- i 
Ret Se lara a i 835344 ee 
RONG 4. ee eee, 796,818 769,238 
Sadne (Haute-) ............ 280,344 290,626 
ty PP OUtIOINO mae. 615,854 622,904: 
eon ta( Map ret Neer Munger.) 431,124 438,025 
AVDIO eter. er Recah cane 261,550 267,072 
MB AGEL A Lte= ) coe es 265,065 273,251 
Pore ATER fel Pe AMA gc Me .| 3,113,2c0 | 2,863,847 
3 otutérienre <2.) 830,577 825,990 
>», et-Marne,,...i..c00- 358,355 363,614 
SLA see ein 628,783 636,297 
Sevres (Deux-\iantiecad 352,790 351,142 
SOMO teen a tacts 545,225 545,785 
Ga rmmentae nea Hien ale. 341,580 355,142 
» et-Garonne ............ 205,760 212,447 
Bid crit Send rrh 288,948 281,439 
Virtbeliise) Svceet atest edicces 233,910 240,488 
AVES IG (SOR irs. ape te 441,511 433,843 
VAIO Nel Matai rie kody eo 342,893 331,212 
Nahe GN Gs EN i259 eon hae pee 363,870 355,604 
ViGESGs captured arte: i Blesackay 409,170 409,759 
YoOnne gree r es oe.tcssca... 342,878 353,417 

OL cs crhenssissenes oo: 






































Increase. 


1,287 
14,455 
96 

979 


4,105 
27,610 


= 
— 


249,353 
9587 


aS 


1,648 


72509 


4,668 
11,681 
8,266 


208,590 


Decrease. 


9,263 


7,984. 
4,142 


14,125 


15,999 
12,518 
6,739 
5,742 
7,401 
1,581 
6,527 


— 


5,428 
3,733 
12,494. 


6,055 
1,265 
8,512 
11,113 


— 


10,282 
7,050 
6,901 
5,522 
8,186 
5,259 
7,514 

560 

13,562 

6,687 


- 6,578 


589 
10,539 


38,095,156 | 37,886,566 | 634,275 | 425,685 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
per Cent. 





1°60 
Anal 
1°38 
0°46 
2°41 
4°33 
fone | 
0°26 
5195 
221 
4°84 
1°09 
1°43 
1°60 
0°65 
1°93 
3°00 
0°65 
1°73 
1°57 
4°66 
0°92 
3°41 
2°84 
1°09 
0°30 
3°66 
5°10 


5°18 


3°58 
3°54 
bE 
1°58 
27 
3°00 
8°71 
0°56 
1°45 
0 he & 3 
0°47 
o°10 
3°85 
a15 
2°67 
2°73 
Say | 
a5 53 
232 
O14 
2°98 


0°52 
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TaBLE 2.—Population of Towns with over 30,000 Inhabitants. 




















Departments. Towus. 
OE eee Saint-Quentin ........ 
Mapos-Maritimes ....| Nice ..........ssecceseeees 
MS eo foc csorsca'edesiens POPOV 8) neces tas edicaess. 
Bouches-du-Rhone | Marseille ................ 
BREYROOS .....005...-05008.-. Bros A eon A eee 
Charente ..............000. Angouléme . ............ 

3 Inférieure | Rochefort ................ 
RIG 1.5s danse cenoneeonss OTP RES ao yccecdeoescejenes 
BPOUE-A OF... ....50050... | Ooi eae eee 
BPE GOLDG oo... cncenc.0s. PE OLUSUCUK caess tees es0s, 
oe Besancon" ...cs. sa. 
PPATISLCTC ...5..c00scecseese0- BeBe eh cab sSeecivess 
RRs g..05 50h) en dtecnes: BNI iet oltre accen sua Sv 
Garonne (Haute-) ....) Toulouse ................ 
MEROTICC | .....ss.becesseees MS OVOGAUX. coeccicnssnsoee 

MCE IOLS oat. catissveene. 
0 a Use 

Montpellier ............ 

Ille-et-Vilaine _........ MVOTTIOS | .25..:c4ctsdsseadeis 
Indre-et-Loire ......... BRT Af situs cus 
a MT ECROULE | ocho zones: 
0) Saint-Etienne ........ 

i Inférieure.... 4 Nantes stesseeneeesereneees 
Saint-Nazaire ........ 

MTD ec sys. cssecesdsvereesss GVPVE RING iia steaveossosess 
Maine-et-Loire ........ BNIEOES ons axcrawdeiessesse< 
0 Se ree POOP DOUTE . ..<..ccksets 

BPPMIAITIG ...............c0ce00 MOUS C6 fot oasieascsesseae: 

BMAVETING ..........01...0000. MDE aco cohesccsdsocechas.o: 
Meurthe-et-Moselle | Nancy ou... 

BeMorbihan ...........06+ TTS 0 ee eee 

NAF I oct ciel ne yon se 
é || Dunkerque ............ 
0) ee SP stk. sselnicserarenss 
PP ECOUU AIS ol lessresecessce 
(ML OUROOIN G s.c0.s0.cs0. 000. 

Pas-de-Calais ........ { Boulogne «0.0... 
DS CE IE eee eee 

Puy-de-Déme............ Clermont-Ferrand 

Beryrences (Basses-)....| Pat.............c.ccecsecsseees 

3 Orientales..) Perpignan ..............+. 

BMEETIONG <....5...c.0s.cccceeneee Ee he 

ee MGUNIATIB » 4, 08d.0s.00c0e3 

‘ GLE ah eee 

$ | | Boulogne-s.-Seine.... 

BESCING ............... .... SATE | lj. vuysncevsptvasee 

4 | | Levallois-Perret. ... 

4 | Saint-Denis ............ 

Bet tiféricure i Me EL AV TOs incr eetstp 

BECVILOT) $820) 25 oseaner tee 

UP E-OISC .......000. PV OTSALILCS .,..se-oeestavs 

MEMSOTIME oon... esses. PATTILCTIO. \.:,scocsnd See 

_ Tarn-et-Garonne ....| Montauban ........... 

REM eksdseiosstoveosese. LO ilOn) sccuscusepemeners 
BP PUCNISE 5..c.es....s...s. A vagnor, Aeientne 
os PP OUTION G5 secadeisvvesncaiss 
eet tiatibe-)  .,..| Limoges.........seseesoere 























Population. 

In 1891. In 1886. 
48,371 47,002 
96,284 75,979 
50,086 46,272 

406,919 | 375,378 
46,417 43,522 
36,099 34,126 
33,246 31,169 
45,432 | 42,611 
64,656 61,941 
215025 29,095 
56,509 56,303 
75,854 | 70,778 
va er By: 69,341 

148,220 | 144,714 

252,054 | 238,899 
44,749 | 42,094 
36,187 35,848 
69,834 57,231 
68,667 66,055 
61,832 | 59,211 
60,698 50,677 

133,443 | 117,875 

121,054 | 125,932 
40,117 24,204 
64,638 | 60,448 
93.20 70,962 
38,829 37,220 

105,993 90,339 
30,693 30,214 
86,959 79,091 
42,480 | 39,607 
30,270 30,497 
40,513 37,927 

200,935 | 185,951 

Prsvo32 | 100,079 
64,692 | 56,419 
45,185 44,745 
56,949 | 58,710 
49,776 | 46,426 
32,544 | 30,162 
335133 | 38,625 

430,322 | 400,410 
58,346 57,378 

25423,946 |2,256,134 
32,210 29,251 
30,366 26,002 
39,543 | 35,649 
Bose 46,829 

116,182 | 110,968 

109,541 | 105,501 
535327 | 48,679 
83,977 | 79,807 
30,207 | 29,445 
77,787 | 69,412 
42,350 40,548 
395203 36,388 
71,884 66,876 


Increase. 


1,369 
2,0,305 
3,814 
31,441 
25895 
1,973 
2,077 
A021 
25715 
1,940 
206 
5,076 
25376 
3,506 
13,155 
2,655 
Bist!) 
12,603 
2012 
253.211 
10,021 
15,568 
15,913 
4,190 
2,308 
1,609 
15,654 
479 
4,868 
2,373 
2,586 
14,984 
14,853 
8,273 
440 


31300 
2,22 
29,912 
968 
167,812 
2,959 
4,304 
35894 
39733 
59414 
4,040 
4,648 
4,670 
4762 
8,345 
1,802 
O56 
5,008 





De- 
crease. 











Increase 
or Decrease 
per Cent. 
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2. Germany. 


The German census, of which the preliminary return is pub- 
lished in the Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs for 
February, was taken on the Ist December, 1890. For the whole 
country the increase during the decade has been 9‘26 per cent., but. 
several provinces show a stationary or declining population, notably 
East Prussia, Pomerania, Hohenzollern, Franconia, parts of Wur- 
temberg, Oldenburg, Baden, and Mecklenburg, while the greatest 
increase is in Brandenberg, the two Saxonies, Westphalia, Rhineland, 
Upper Bavaria, Reuss Liibeck, and especially Hamburg. The 
general tendency therefore is for the people to leave the compara- 
tively poor districts of the east and north-east, and to accumulate 
in the manufacturing districts of the Rhine and Saxony. 

Berlin has 1,579,244 inhabitants, an increase during the quin- 
quennium (the last census was in 1885) of 20°07 per cent., and 
during the decennium 1880-90, of 40°71 per cent. The greatest 
strides since 1885 have been made by Charlottenburg, thanks to 
its proximity to Berlin: it has increased 80'27 per cent. since 1885, 
and 152°18 per cent. since 1880. Munich, owing to the extension 
of its boundaries, is now the second town in the empire, having 
passed Hamburg and Breslau. These two last towns also change 
places. At first sight, the increase of Hamburg (18,049, or 5°9 per 
cent.), does not seem so large as might have been expected, con- 
sidering the important progress it has made of late years as a sea- 
port, and its rivalry with Liverpool. As a matter of fact the two 
places are somewhat similar, for in both cases the town itself is on 
a very small area, and the new comers have been obliged to settle 
in the suburbs. The area of Hamburg is 2,731 acres (a little more 
than St. Pancras in London, or Brighton), and its density per acre 
is 119, while the area of Liverpool is 5,210 acres, with a density 
of 99°4 (106 in 1881). To get at the true increase of Hamburg 
we must consider the figures for the whole State (which includes 
several outlying districts that would tend to diminish the increase) ; 
this has increased by 105,579, %.e., by 20°36 per cent., and practi- 
cally the whole of this may be assumed to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hamburg. If we take into consideration the fact 
that Altona, which, although not in the State, practically adjoins 
Hamburg, has increased also by some 13 per cent., and also that — 
these percentages refer to a period of five years only, it will be seen 
that this corner of the empire has really increased very considerably. 

One town—Stralsund—has declined since 1880, while in two 
or three other smaller towns the number of the inhabitants is less 
than in 1885. In Saxony, the capital Dresden has been surpassed 
by Leipzig, whose boundaries have been very considerably extended. 
In Alsace and Lorraine there has been a very marked increase in 
the number of inhabitants since 1885, whereas in the preceding 
fifteen years the population sometimes showed a slight augmenta- 
tion, and sometimes a slight falling off. 

The following table gives the population in the principal 
States :— 
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Increase per Cent. 
: per Annum, 
1880. 1885. 1890. 
1880-85. | 1885-90. 
2: 5 a 455234,051 | 46,855,704 | 49,422,928] 0°70 OF 
Prussia (without Heli- 
en Ba Sdsaiich reso ‘} 27;279,111 | 28,318,470 | 29,957,302 O78 Wai 
Hlelivoland) Vy:...-..:.......2.. ke pe 2,086 ee as 
Oy oNsE yt SE ee 5,284,778 | 5,420,199 | 5,589,382 0°51 o°61 
SP OR Ota 8 oo a 2,972,805 | 3,182,003 | 3,500,513| 1°36 1'°gt 
Wurtemberg.................... 1,971,118] 1,995,185 | 2,035,443}  O'24 0°40 
BATLELY Pate e eS YA. dase ssssacdes 1,570,254| 1,601,255] 1,656,817} 0°39 0'68 
EL OBS Oi acta MPs elbiGs-+0i0t0. 936,340 956,611 994,614} 0°43 0°78 
Alsace-Lorraine ............. 1,566,670} 1,564,355 | 1,603,987 | --0°03 O°50 











The following are the towns with more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants :— 





IES BEML ree ees fase ds Kikese 1,579,244 IN Tin berg sete pear 142,403 
VERMA G IA Bip isadaiines ice Shs ali Strrbigarbvcesmssateptens ove ' 139,659 
UNG Eig (3 ceo 335,174 Chemnitz j...:.::e00e0 ars 138,955 
sare Dero esphi2s4h.. 323.939 Baie 2! Lo eee tre ei 125,830 
MJCE ZAG CLs Keen sniecsneceab-os 293,525 PRC TAC TE ites Ns i000 04. 125,511 
WONG TNO fa cbistiaccarsest}ns- 281,273 Pts UIST s..2sh. eyesore 1235545 
UEC Cir eee aa 276,085 dD WAV AY 2 tee eno eee 120,459 
Magdeburg................ erga ENGEL ON dace disnatees encased 0s 116,248 
Frankfurt a. M......... 179,850 RICCUBITIMET th ectayeceress <b ases0 116,239 
PLATIOWET b4Fs..f5350-3.8--: 165,499 OTR 1C6) 08 Beet ernalee ean ene 105,371 
Konigsberg.,.32....0:4.. 161,528 | Aix-la-Chapelle ......... 103,491 
‘LATEST (ay dt eae Ae PAWGS2, |) Metalle QS) ie eesawes- 107,401 
TSC RS Se ia, 143,249 | Brunswick ...........+ 100,288 


3. Austria. 


The Austrian returns call for little remark, very few changes 
in the rate of increase having taken place during the decade. 
The increase was 1,691,017 persons, or 7°6 per cent., against 8°6 
per cent. in the eleven years 1869-80, and the total population 
(31st December, 1890) is 23,835,261. As might be expected, the 
province of Lower Austria, in which is situated the capital, shows 
the largest growth, viz., 13°8 per cent.—below the rate for the pre- 
ceding decennium (17'1). Lower Austria, Bohemia, and Silesia 
are the most thickly populated districts, each having more than 
one hundred persons to the square kilometer. The most decided 
change in the rate of increase is in Dalmatia, where 1t 1s now 
Io" instead of 4:2. The only portions showing a decrease are a 
few districts in the Tyrol, the population for the whole of this 
province being nearly stationary. 

The following tables show the population in the various pro- 
vinces and the largest towns :— 
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Population. Increase.: 
Provinces, a - Aa. a ae : 
1880. 1890. Numerical. | Per Cent. 
BAIS UMM re cciiaesivsceuwbiorsat 22,144,244 | 23,835,261 1,691,017 7°6 
Tower Austria oi... ccglees. 2,330,621 2,651,536 320,909 13°8 
TE DeP Pe ks Pe Lesersngecsesncporse 759,620 783,576 23,956 3°23 
SLE EEO \orssioenonceon Cea maceon sa 163,570 173,872 10,302 6°3 
SSEGLOVTINATK a: vcs pcaveadlereceene 1,218,597 1,281,023 67,426 5°6 
Garivathis. 222.:::)sacacecemee 348,730 360,443 11,713 3°4 
POR worse. c00dh sieoq a5 apnea ae 481,243 498,390 17,147 3°6 
Prieste oo. Aeteceecdene ca cnevenae gee 144,844: 157,648 12,804 8°8 
Gorz and Gradisca ............ 211,084 219,996 8,912 4°2, 
Ustria. neee pee ance eee 292,006 318,209 26,203 9°0 
Tyrol .:susew eee 805,176 812,704 7,528 o'9 
Vorarlbetg ce... cote 107,373 116,216 8,843 8°2 
Bohemigiw vices. 5,560,819 6,837,603 276,784: 5°0 
Moravia ts.-ss settee 2,153,407 2,272,856 119,449 Bo 
Silesid. yvK.2. chet clement 565,475 602,117 36,642 6°5 
Graliciat (4c. c% henner 5,958,907 6,578,364 619,457 10°4 
Bukowina tie cn. ecu 571,671 | 646,607 74,936 1374 
Dalvantig Gave ticcs. acre eee 476,101 524,107 48,006 IO'l 
Population. Increase. 
Towns, 
1880. 1890. Numerical. Per Cent. 
Vieiiiide rh. mea. phins cst cee: 1,112,025 152655255 243,230 21°9 
PYAQUC™ tented cntee seas ossead a a eee 183,085 20,762 12°8 
Trieste stieshenia ie ee 144,844 157,648 12,804 8°8 
Loui berg 4534s css see 109,746 127,638 17,892 16°3 
TYR, 0 widhes Wee eee 97,791 vip Oe def 14,980 a3 
BYU ics. nase ereear eens 82,660 94,753 12,093 14°6 
OTACO Wracacs. wo ere 66,095 75,514 9,419 14-2 
CzertowilZis areata 45,600 54,040 8,440 18°5 











4, Hungary. 


Hungary shows an unusual development during the last ten 
years. In 1869 the population (including Fiume, Croatia, and 
Slavonia) was 15,417,000, and in 1880 only 15,610,000; it in- 
creased therefore by 1~ per cent. Now it is 17,335,929, or an 
increase of no less than 10°82 during the decade. This it will 
be noticed is a considerably higher rate of increase than has pre- 
vailed in Austria. Fiume itself has increased 38°22 per cent. In 
Hungary proper the most prosperous region appears to be between 
the Danube and the Theiss, where the inhabitants are more 
numerous than in 1880 by 414,251 (17°67 per cent.). Buda-Pesth 
has over 494,000 inhabitants, having increased by 37°19 per cent., 
while the second town in the kingdom is Szegedin, with more 
than 80,000; Szabadka has over 70,000, and Pressburg, Debreezin, ' 
and Vasarhély each over 50,000; Fiume has 29,000. One town— 
Werschetz—has lost 500 inhabitants; this is attributed to the 
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ravages of the phylloxera, which have been so excessive that, 
whereas in 1880 the area of the vineyards in the district was 
13,800 acres, it is now only 3,600 acres. 


5. Denmark. 


The preliminary returns of the census of this country (taken 
on the Ist February, 1890) call for little comment. We therefore 
leave the following figures to speak for themselves. Perhaps the 
most noticeable feature is the large relative increase in the 
towns :— 










































































Annual Increase. 
1860. 1880. 16a 
| 1860-80. | 1880-90. 
BPODONNAGEN, 1. .,....0.:-+055- ASRS 234,850 542,387 (een OO 2°89 
Islands (without C - 
tandfeithout Caper} e315 | 308,078 grnasr | 070 | ot 
ERI AES 6 a 700,206 868,511 942,361 1:08 0°82 
waroe Islands’ .....:........... 8,922 11,220 12,954 | 1°15 1°45 
ALO) 1 28 hii 1,617,284 | 1,980,259 | 2,185,159 | 1°02 0°99 
Chief Towns. 1890. 1880. ecoran 
SE) OC oes ar 312,387 234,850 | 33°02 
Frederiksberg (a suburb of Copen- Ne ; 
hagen)...... _ J? ae : een \ Wet: rian tans 
Te hy OU Sa ee | 33,308 24,831 Bact g 
ELE Boas SL A Rory? 20,804 | 45°53 
a figs 1d Eo aon 19,503 14,152 37°81 
RUNES Ry Bo oe ees ee 17,290 12,654 36°66 
SES Ge US 16,617 13,457 23°48 
SRE i ee 11,082 8,978 23°44 
NE Remi ny. Socanabcavensysccesosencse 10,044 8,275 21°38 











6. Norway. 


The last general census in Norway was in 1875 (31st December), 
but a partial census, of the principal towns only, was taken in 1886. 
According to the latest returns (1st January, 1891) the increase of 
population in the towns has very considerably exceeded the increase 
in the rural districts, much more so, in fact, than in other countries. 
The rural population in 1876 was more than four times the urban, 
and yet the latter shows a numerically greater increase. 




















aes 1891. | Inerease, os 
Urban EIN Secs Ci cnkbesess 360,730 473,639 112,909 31°3 


























} 

; MRS are 
Rural population... 1,452,694 hse te 4 72, 843 [os 
| 


MIAN occa cscsensinessseonssee 1,813,424 1,999,176 185,752 
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The provinces of Kristians, Hedermarken, and north Trondjem 
show a decrease in the number of their inhabitants, in the first 
case amounting to 6°3 per cent. After Christiania and Bergen, in 
which the town forms the whole district, the greatest increase is 
in Nordland, 27°5 per cent. 

The following table gives.the population of the principal towns 
at the three periods, 1876, 1886, and 1891:— 























Increase per Cent. 
1876. 1886. 1891 3 eee sais Wee ey 
1876-86. | 1886-91. 
Christiania Geseeenni eee 95,836 130,027 150,444. 36°9 pe 
Berven Wdceees, tec 39,271 47,075 53,686 19-7 14°0 
Prod [hey cee 22,544 23,979 25,051 6°4: 4°5 
Stavanger: .,-<csaaeps-ososnerees 21,645 23,911 235930 10°5 o'r 
Drammen ti.cccase ee 18,851 19,601 20,684 40 9°7 
Christiansund. ................ 12,191 13,022 12,831 6°8 —1°5 
Fredrikstad & kaanencs 9,672, 11,212 12,463 159 gee) 





7. Cape Colony. 


The population of this colony on the 5th April last was 
1,525,739, of which 376,812 are Huropean or white and 847,542 
aboriginal natives. It is difficult to compare the results of this 
census with those of previous years, for not only have the census 
districts been changed, but the whole colony now comprises what 
were three separate divisions which were enumerated at three 
different periods. Cape Colony now consists of (1) Cape Colony 
proper, (2) Griqualand west, and (3) the territories known col- 
lectively as Transkeian territories. -Here, even more than in India, 
special care had of course to be taken with the aboriginals, owing 
to these latter being unable to understand the uses of a census. 
Various devices had to be employed to get at certain facts; e.g., as 
the computation of age by years is almost unknown to the natives, 
the enumerators were obliged to deduce the age by calculating the 
time that had elapsed since some locally interesting event, which 
took place about the time of a native’s birth. A knowledge of 
the history of his district was therefore almost essential to an 
enumerator. 

The last census in Cape Colony proper was in 1875, when the 
population was given as 720,984. It is now 955,284, an increase 
of 234,300, or 32°5 per cent. in the sixteen years (equivalent to 
19°22 per cent. per decennium). Cape Town itself has a population 
of 51,100, against 33,239 in 1875 (the increase being equivalent to 
30°84 per decennium). Kimberley, as might be expected, shows a 
very large increase—117 per cent., and is now the second town in 
the colony, with a population of 28, 643. 

Apart from a rush to the diamond mines, therefore, the cole 
as a whole shows a steady increase, without any phenomenal 
growth as in parts of America. 
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The following towns have more than 5,000 inhabitants :— 


Cape Town ....s....scceree 51,100 | King William’s Town.... 7,200 
ROLL OY oats do nas ox pdisana- 28,600 | Hast London ................. 6,900 
Port Elizabeth ............ Bee EA ALOU OTE co Stirce nd as4-n00cseiee 6,200 
Beaconsfield ................ 10,500,| Graaf. Reinet. ..............:. 5,900 
Grahams Town ............ EORROO Gl NV OLGOSEED. ;55sesouseeeesgedeeees 5,400 
I eases ties spr ok cascades Fe7OO%) Utena GG, ...-.e0ne-sp-20g sprees 51300 


The two following tables show the increase since the last census 
for the different divisions of the colony, and the percentage of 
coloured to white inhabitants :-— 

















Population. 
Year of 
last, eile Increase. | Per Cent. 
2 as 
Census. Genen’. 1891. 
I. Cape Colony proper ....} 1875 720,984} 955,284 4 234,300 32°5 
ur. Griqualand West ........ UT 45,277 83,115] 37,838 83°6 
111. Transkeian territories... We) 262,705 | 487,340 | 224,635 85°5 
AMS: | Aes a ee — 1,028,966 | 1,525,739 — — 





Race Distinction. 





European or White. Aboriginal. All other Coloured. 
Awd Total 


Per Per Per Number. 
Number. Gant. Number. Gent. Number. Cenk. 














N 
1. Cape Colony | | 337 000 | 35-28 | 340,405 | 3°63 | 277,879 | 29°09 | 955,284 

















proper .... 

= Peualeng 29,469 [35°46 | 36,436 | 43°84 | 17,210 | 20°70 | 83,115 
ur. Transkeian : ‘ eS. 

peach 10,343 | 2:12 1 470,701 | 96-59 | 6,296 | 1°29 | 487,340 

ata 3 es. c: 876,812 | 24°70 1 847,542 | 55°55 | 351,885 | 19°75 |1,525,739 





8. Victoria. 


Two important facts are brought out by the census of 5th April 
last.. The first is that Melbourne, during the last decade, has still 
further increased as compared with the rest of the colony. Victoria 
has now 274,926 inhabitants more than in 1881, and of these 
Melbourne claims no less than 205,626, while 43 per cent. of the 
whole population are located in the capital, against 33 per cent. in 
1881. The other fact is the continued decrease in the gold mining 
district. The seven counties of Karakara, Gladstone, Bendigo, 
Dalhousie, Talbot, Grenville, and Grant, which include the gold- 
fields to which a rush was made on the first discovery of the 
precious metal, show a decrease of 13,102 on their whole popula- 
tion. Grant is the only one that does not show a decrease indivi- 
dually, but this county is not wholly mining, and that the increase 
is due to the commercial portion is abundantly proved by the fact 
that while the increase for the whole county is 2,500, that of the 
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seaport Geelong is 3,500, leaving a deficiency for the other parts 
of about 1,000. I¢ will be noticed also that Ballarat, in the centre _ 
of the goldfields, has increased, but that Sandhurst and Castlemaine, 
in the same district, have decreased. In connection with this it 
may be mentioned that the maximum output of Victorian gold was 
Over 3,000,000 ozs. in 1853, and that since 1856 it has steadily 
declined to 2,300,000 ozs. in 1859, 1,300,000 ozs. in 1869, 760,000 
ozs. in 1860, and 615,000 ozs. in 1889, while the depopulation of 
the central mining district was first revealed at the census of 1881. 
From 1861 to 1871, the population increased very considerably. 
The counties showing the greatest increase (after Bourke, which 
- includes Melbourne), are Bulu Bulu, Moira, and Lowan, all either 
agricultural or pastoral counties. 

The Chinese question is a burning one all over Australia, it is 
consequently satisfactory to learn that in Victoria there are now 
only 8,137 Chinese (of which 376 only are women), while in 1881 
there were 12,128 (259 women). The aborigines, including half- 
castes, number 584 against 780 in 1881, and 1,330 in 1871. 

The following table gives the population of the five principal 
towns in the colony. The figures for 1881 do not agree with those 
usually given, owing to the fact that the latter include suburbs, 
which do not (except for the capital) appear in the preliminary 
return. The population is therefore given for the townships 
only :-— 





1881. 1891. Increase. Increase 


























per Cent. 
Melbuarne ys ss. 283,373 488,999 205,626 92°55 
Br i acl ae eC Se 39,958 43,376 3,418 9°09 
Send irate. oe eee ae 35,515 33,930 | — 1,585 — 446 
Geelong. sécckktdentenspcden 19,208 22,622 3,414 17°73 
Castlemaine )..520e00.. ne 7,475 5,689 — 1,786 | — 23°89 
Whole colony ............ | 862,346 1,137,272 274,926 31°88 


} } 





II.— Urban Population in the United States in 1890. 


Tue following is reprinted from the Census Bulletin No. 52, 
dated 10th April, 1891 :— 


“The statistical part of this bulletin has been prepared under 
the direction of Mr. William C. Hunt, special agent in charge of 
the population division of the census office, to whose care and 
ability I am in a large measure indebted for the prompt publica- 
tion of the population by minor civil divisions. In the preparation 
of the text I have had the benefit of the wide experience of 
Mr. Henry Gannett, geographer of the census office. 

“In the published records of former censuses urban population 
has been defined as that element living in cities, or other closely 
aggregated bodies of population, containing 8,000 inhabitants or 
more. This definition of the urban element, although a somewhat 
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arbitrary one, is used in the present discussion of the results of 
the eleventh census in order that they may be compared directly 
with those of earlier.censuses. The limit of 8,000 inhabitants is, 
however, a high one, inasmuch as most of the distinctive features 
of urban life are found in smaller bodies of population. Recog- 
nising this fact, the discussion of the urban class was in 1880 
extended in part to include all such bodies of population down to 
a limit of 4,000, a precedent which will be followed in the more 
extended publications of the eleventh census. 

“Throughout the United States, with the exception of the 
New England States, there is no difficulty or uncertainty in 
carrying out either of the above definitions of urban population. 
Excepting in these States, municipal charters are granted only to 
dense bodies of population, and all such bodies are incorporated 
and their limits sharply defined by the Acts of incorporation. In 
the New England States, on the contrary, the general practice is 
to subdivide the counties into towns, which are, so far as area and 
distribution of population are concerned, equivalent to the town- 
ships of the States of the Upper Mississippi Valley. When certain 
conditions of population are fulfilled these towns are chartered 
bodily as cities. Thus these cities may contain considerable 
numbers of rural population, and, conversely, certain towns may 
contain dense bodies of population of magnitude sufficient to be 
classed as urban. It is therefore possible in these States to make 
only an approximate separation of the urban and rural elements. 
According to this definition the urban population of the country in 
1890 was 18,235,670, the total population being 62,622,250. The 
urban population constituted in 1890 29°12 per cent. of the total 
population. Corresponding figures for the several censuses are 
given in the following table :— 





























Population Inhabitants of Cities in 
- Census Years. ) Population of Cities. each 100 of 
the United States. the Total Population. 
aoe ae 35029,214 131,472 gsi 
EINES .5.55s0 pce; 5,308,483 210,873 3°97 
"a eae 75239,881 356,920 4°93 
oe 9,633,822 475,135 4°93 
a ee 12,866,020 864,509 6°72 
ee 17,069,453 1,453,994: 8°52 
oo" Se See 23,193,876 2,897,586 12°49 
MM Ae cscs 31,443,321 5,072,256 16°13 
Se 38,558,371 8,071,875 20°93 
ae 50,155,783 11,318,547 Bae 
BREE rkl sess. 62,622,250 18,235,670 29°12 





“Tt will be seen that the proportion of urban population has 
increased gradually during the past century from 3°35 up to 
29°12 per cent., or from one-thirtieth up to nearly one-third of 
the total population. The increase has been quite regular from 
the beginning up to 1880, while from 1880 to 1890 it has made a 
leap from 22°57 up to 29°12 per cent., thus illustrating in a forcible 
manner the accelerated tendency of our population toward urban 
life. The number of cities having a population of more than 
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8,000 increased from 6 in 1790 to 286 in 1880, whence it has 
leaped to 443 in 1890. 

“This urban element is distributed very unequally over the 
country, as is shown below by geographical divisions :— 





SS ES 


Per Cent of 


























Geographical Divisions. Urban Population. entire Urban Population. 
RY ean ers ech Pah ee Rk Bie 7h 18,235,670 "'"L06"Co 
North Atlantic division ................ 8,976,426 49°22 
Soublieed sr a 2s LU. ey pena 1,420,455 9°49 
North Central division Sead tamed oe 5,791.,272 31°76 
South RI Mk Se 1,147,147 6°29 
‘Western GivislOn. <:....---.ases ee 900,370 4°94 


“The North Atlantic division contains nearly one-half the 
urban population of the country, while the North Atlantic and 
North Central divisions together contain nearly five-sixths of it. 

‘In the North Atlantic division 51°58 per cent., or more than 
one-half the entire population, is contained in cities of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants. During the past ten years the urban element 
in this division has increased 43°53 per cent., while the total popu- 
lation has increased but 19°95 per cent. This relative increase is 
well distributed among the several States of this division with the 
single exception of Vermont, whose urban element has increased 
but little. In Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York the 
numerical increase in the urban element is greater than the 
increase of the total population. so that in these States the rural 
population has actually diminished in number. This rapid increase 
in the urban element of the North Atlantic division is due to the 
equally rapid extension of manufactures and commerce, requiring 
the aggregation of the inhabitants into compact bodies. 

“Tn the North Central division 25°90 per cent., or a trifle more 
than one-fourth of the inhabitants, are classed as urban. In the 
past ten years the number of the urban element has nearly doubled, 
while the total population has increased but 28°78 per cent. The 
number of cities has increased from g5 in 1880 to 152 in 1890. 
The increase in number of urban population, viz., 2,766,593, is 
comprised mainly in a few large cities; thus the total increase in 
the eleven largest cities, comprising a trifle more than one-half of 
the urban population of this section, is 1,446,089, or more than 
half the entire gain in urban population in this division. 

“Tn the South Atlantic and South Central divisions the pro- 
portion of urban population is comparatively small, being in the 
first named but 16°04 per cent. of the entire population, or less 
than one-sixth, and the second but 10°45 per cent., the proportion 
of urban to the total population in all the southern States being 
less than 13 per cent. The industries of these States are mainly 
agricultural, and while manufactures and mining are making some 
progress, they are still in their infancy. The progress in these 
branches of industry may be measured roughly by the growth of 
the urban element. In 1880 this element numbered 1,616,095, 
and constituted less than 10 per cent. of the population. In 1890 
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it numbered 2,567,602, having increased 58°88 per cent., while the 
total population had increased but 20°07 per cent. 

“In certain of these States the proportion of urban population 
is still trifling; thus, in Mississippi it constitutes but 2°64, in 
North Carolina but 3° 84, and in Arkansas but 4°89 per cent. of the 
total population. 

‘“‘Minine, commerce, and manufactures in the western States 
and territories are in a much more advanced stage, as 1s shown by 
the greater proportion of the urban element. Considered as a 
whole, the urban element in the western division in 1890 con- 
stituted 29°74 per cent. of the whole population, while in 1880 it 
constituted 23°97 per cent. It has therefore gained somewhat 
more rapidly than the total population. 

‘‘In 1880 there was but one city, New York, which had a 
population in excess of a million. In 1890 there were three, New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

“Tn 1870 there were but fourteen cities each containing more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. In 1880 this number had increased to 
twenty, ht in 1890 to twenty-eight. 

‘“The number and relative rank of cities having a Ste of 
100,000 or more at the date of each of these censuses are set forth 
in the following table :— 














Rank. 1890. 1880. 1870. 
1 New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
2 Chicago, Ill. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 Philadelphia, Pa. Brooklyn, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4 Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Saint Louis, Mo. 
5 Saint Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
6 Boston, Mass. Saint Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
7 Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. 
8 San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio 
9 | Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco, Cal. New Orleans, La. 
10 Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
11 Buffalo, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. 
12 New Orleans, La. Pittsburg, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
13 Pittsburg, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
14 Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. Louisville, Ky. 
15 Detroit, Mich. Newark, N. J. 
16 Milwaukee, Wis. Louisville, Ky. 
17 Newark, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. 
18 Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
19 Jersey City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 
20 Louisville, Ky. Providence, R.I. 


21 Omaha, Neb. 

22 Rochester, N. Y. 
23 Saint Paul, Minn. 
24 Kansas City, Mo. 
25 Providence, R. I. 
26 Denver, Colo. 

27 | Indianapolis, Ind. 
28 Allegheny City, Pa. 





__ “The following table shows the fifty principal cities of the 
- United States, in the order of their rank, giving the population in 
1890 and 1880, and the increase from 1880 to 18¥0:-— 
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Fifty Principal Cities in 1890 in the order of their Rank. 









































Population. Increase. 
Cities. 

1890. 1880. Number. Per Cent. 
IN GSA OIC TIN GRY pca3eendpcnocvere 1,515,301 1,206,209 309,002 25°62 
oo S07, EN ls aii ees oo 1,099,850 503,185 596,665 118°58 
Philadelphia, Pa..............+. 1,046,964: 847,170 199,794: 23°58 
Brooklyn se. Y hip sesctes: 806,343 566,663 239,680 42°30 
Saint lonias Mo, ..<jo4-ss0005-: 451,770 350,518 101,252 28°89 
Boston, Mass, ....,....s0cesseee 448,477 362,839 85,638 23°60 
Baltimore, Md, ..sccrseo: 434,439 332,23. ie 102,126 Bor 
San Francisco, Cal. ............ 298,997 233,959 65,038 27°80 
Cincinnati. © n10.e ae 296,908 255,139 41,769 16°37 
Cleveland, Ohio ............... 261,353 160,146 101,207 63°20 
Buffalo, Nia eee 255,664 155,134 100,530 64°80 
New Orleans, La.....,.......+4- 242,039 216,090 25,949 12°01 
Pittsburg; Parrcw.aaceee 238,617 156,389 82,228 | 52°58 
Washington, D.Cy . carne 230,392 177,624 52,768 29°71 
Detroit, Mich, ....c0....cee00e:. 205,876 116,340 89,536 76°96 
Milwaukee, W18. s.ssusseseee 204,468 115,587 88,881 76°90 
Newark, JNiod p.-2uc7 chavo 181,830 136,508 45,322 33°20 
Minneapolis, Minn............. 164,738 46,887 117,851 251°35 
Jersey City, N. J. ou... 163,003 120,722 42,231 35°02 
Louisville; Kyi.sj0cthe. 161,129 123,758 37,371 30°20 
Omaha, Neb, - ........s0008| 140,452 30,518 109,934 360°23 
Rochester, N.Y. .c:.jcs;00+0 133,896 89,366 | 44,530 49°83 
Saint Panuleeviimieee se. 133,156 41,473 91,683 2207 
Kansas City, Moves. _182,716* 55,785 76,9381 | 137°9t 
Providence r Re Diyigck.se0tecr: 132,146 104,857 27,289 2652 
Denivere Colon soa: .ctises 106,713 35,629 . 71,084 199°51 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........... 105,436 75,056 30,380 40°48 
Alleghenyer arma. tee. 105,287 78,682 26,605 33°81 
Al barry; SNseNiseen a eres 94,923 90,758 4,165 4°59 
Columbus, Ohio .........0000- . 88,150 51,647 - 36,503 70°68 
Syracuse, N.Y. «2. s00.0h.00- 88,143 51,792 36,301 7O'lg 
Worcester, Mass. ............+.- 84,655 58,291 26,364 45°23 
Foledo1Obio geo 81,434 ROyh 37 31,297 62°42 
Richmond, Va... 81,388 63,600 17,788 27°97 
New Haven, Conn. ........ nad | . Ols2es 62,882 18,416 29°29 
PatevsOne Nerd on oa. ecco ace 78,347 51,031 | 27.316 §3°53 
Towell, Macs... seu. De. 77,696 59,475 18,221 30°64 
Nashville, Tenn. ,............... 76,168 435350 32,818 75°70 
Seraiton ba. siete ee 75,215 45,850. 29,365 64°05 
Fall River, Mass..........,..... . 74,398 48,963 25,437 51°95 
Cambridge, Mass. .....,...... 70,028 £2,000 17,359 22°96 
AC larheeG aise... si fies 2 chee 65,533 37,409 - 28,124 75°18 
Wompiisy Lenn %0.<heese 64,495 33,592 30,903 92°00 
Wilmington, Del. .....:..... 61,431 42,478 18,953 44°62, 
Day bors COMIO Pais iwsocopscaet 61,220 38,678 22,542 58°28 
RUMEO Van ORLY, Vasee vasevstvetonint a 60,956 56,747, 4,209 7°42 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ........ 60,278 32,016 28,262 88°27 
TUGHGIOS. Ba i eas tesa... 58,661 43,278 15,383 35°54 
APA TIAAGTS IN Ag) ioe ede, ciss0)% 58,313 41,659 16,654 39°98 
Trenton Ara) Ses nn c.cices >, 57,458 29,910 27,548 92°10 








* Includes 13,048 population which by recent decision of Missouri State 
supreme court is now outside the limits of Kansas City. 
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“The following table shows the number of cities classified 
according to population at the date of each census :— 


Number of Cities Classified according to Population. 
EEE 









































Census 8,000 | 12,000 }| 20,000 | 40,000 | 75,000 | 128,000] 250,000 500,000 | I,000,000 
Total. to to to to to to to to and 
Years. 12,000. | 20,000. | 40,000. | '75,000, | 125,000. | 250,000. | 500,000.| 1,000,000. | above. 
B700 ... 6 u 3 1 I =e ied fae mel shes 
1800 .. 6 1 _— 3 2 —- =? eae — a 
eer...) 11 4 a 3 — 2 — — os — 
720 13 3 4 2 z 2 — — oo — 
*30 26 12 4 3 I 1 2 — — — 
°40 . 44 17 bik 10 I 3 I 1 — — 
*50 85 36 20 14 7 3 3 a I — 
FeO .,...| 141 62 34 23 Ea 2 5 1 2 a 
70 226 92 63 39 14 8 3 5 2 — 
fo...| 286 | 110 976 55 21 9 4 4, 4 a 
moo...) 443 | 173 | 10% 91 35 14 ta 7 I 3 





“The table on the following page shows by States and groups 
of States the total population in 1880 and 1890, the urban popula- 
tion in the same years, the number of cities, and the proportion 
which the urban population bears to the total population.” 


Urban Population in 1890 and 1880, by States and Groups of States. 


¢ 






tates and Territories. 











Total Population. 














Urban Population. 























Number of Cities 


and Percentage of Urban of 


Total Population. 



































; 1890. 1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 1880. 
nh Atlantic division | 17,401,545 | 14,507,407 | 8,976,426 | 6,254,096] 195 | 51°58] 187 | 43°11 
5. 
| ee 661,086 648,936] 130,346 87,100 Sp ror72 Baza 
2w Hampshire ............ 376,530 346,991] 108,058 76,200 5 | 29°37 5 | 21°96 
respec cseysey. 332,422 332,286 26,350 21,500 2°) $5593 AN 6 49 
assachusetts ............00+: 2,238,943 | 1,783,0%5 [1,564,931 | 1,042,039] 47 | 69°90| 33 | 58°44 
te dsland ................ 345,506 2765531} 272,571 |; 175,500} ~10 | 38°89 6 | 63°46 
Mmecticut, .................... 746,258 622,~00] 377,433] 266,100] 16 | 50°58) 13 | 42°73 
a 5,997,853 | 5,082,871 | 3,568,708 | 2,591,267] 43 | 59°50] 33 | co'g8 
ee 1,444,933 | 1,131,116] 780,978] 495,650] 20 | 54°05] 12 | 43°82 
nnsylvania > Le 5,258,014 | 4,282,891 | 2,152,051 | 1,498,740] 44 | 40°93] 28 | 34°99 

ith Atlantic division | 8,857,920] 7,597,197 | 1,420,455 942,387] 36 | 16:04] 23 | 12°40 
i 168,493 146,608 61,431 42,478 1.| 36°46 1 | 28°97 
i ae 1,042,390} 934,943] 465,479] 351,665 4 | 44°65| 8 | 37°61 
strict of Columbia ... 230,392 177,624] 230,392] 159,871 1 |100°00 2 | go‘or 
ee. .......... 1,655,980 | 1,512,565} 221,965] 148,230 De E2"A0 6 | 9°80 
est Virginia ............... 762,794 618,457 53,529 AOGEY, 3 7°02 To ate7 
rth Carolina................ 1,617,947 | 1,399,750 62,544. 26,615 Sal ie tacts, 2] 1°90 
BET ..3......... 1,151,149] 995,577] 78,915| 60,020] 3] 6%6| 2] 6:03 
OTIA........ oe 1,837,353 | 1,542,180] 199,169] 112,881 7 | 10°84 Bi gt3a 
Se 891,422|*> 269,493] 47,031 9,890] 8 | 1302, 1 )136% 
4 2m 2 
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Urban Population in 1890 and 1880, by States and Groups of States—Contd. 











Total Population. 
States and Territories. 
1890. 1880. 
North Central division | 22,362,279 














UIT igeg peers eae Seen ee 3,672,316 
LET GREE: Wate ah res eee 2,192,404 
WPLLIMOTS  eoeeecac ate eacien ces 8 3,826,351 
Michigan .......¢.-c-s0cccrense 2,098,889 
SW ISCONBIN , sacc..tese.teosse eens 1,686,880 
IM innieROTa as... teeerccsncactens 1,301,826 
1a fee ORE eS eeei a: 1,911,896 
IMISSOUTE) wei.c.hecsutetananee 2,679,184: 
Worth Dakota, senate 182,719 
Soul jue ,, |  actsatcene 328,808 
Nebraska. ..-cteascsctes2-0s, 1,058,910 
IK AUBAS ory oesdeeectomereenertees 1,427,096 
South Central division | 10,972,893 
Kentucky's. -25.. cannes 1,858,635 
Tenn enseG Vicssstesccteestareres: 1,767,518 
Alabama ieee tee 1,513,017 
Mississippi <soensncesseweditas 1,289,600 
LOwisiana..a icant 1,118,587 
TOX8S siete se os Rigsbia dobbs sates 2,235,523 
Indian territory .......... — 

Oklahoma teste ecegessroees 61,8354 
ATKANSAS (iy, searercre errs, 1,128,179 
Western division ........... 3,027,613 
Montana: hi... Soest eeareonns 132,159 
WV OTL ss. .5425.secet corte, 60,705 
Colorado c...:. 5,552 412,198 
NG w-~BexiCO.....;.-2ssssevsnnes, 153,593 
YN OLGA eile Aopen ne pe 59,620 
eee eo ces cieestetereecdiongtt 207,905 
le SORE LG FN kale Scopes aby 45,761 
TRG HOD te bAcee ets 84,385 
BAPPASICD tec decctunccectbieanaecscls — 

Washington «0.0.1... 5.4:... 349,590 
ETS va ime pete ec a 313,767 
ALISOTMIA"..2csccsh oars teee 1,208,130 








17,364,111 | 5,791,272 


Urban Population. 





1890. 





3,198,062 [1,159,348 


1,978,301 
3,077,871 
1,636,937 
1,315,497 
780,773 
1,624,615 
2,168,380 
36,909 
98,268 
452,402 
996,096 


1,648,690 
1,542,359 
1,262,505 
T,131.597 

9395946 
1,591,749 


—_t 


802,525 


39,159 
20,789 
194,327 
119,565 
40,440 
143,963 
62,266 
32,610 
75,116 
174,768 
864,594 


1,483,324 


8,919,371 | 1,147,147 





400,567 


546,095 
424,546 
369,315 
269,230 
703,743 


10,177 
259,048 
165,879 


3,024,679 





276,733 
202,337 
89,013 
34,098 
264,496 
225,247 


55,223 


1,767,697 


900,370 


24,557 
11,690 
153,623 





59,732 
98,765 
56,917 
495,086 


423,677 





1880. 


745:894 
244,063 
732,021 
271,566 
212,43 1 
107,623 
152,578 
4595369 


43,521 
55,613 


673,708 
198,603 
995527 
45,845 
11,814 


224,099 
80,682 


13,138 


50,449 
20,768 
10,917 


17,577 
323,966 


Recapitulation by Groups. 


Total Population. 





Geographical Divisions. 








1890. 
The United States ....... 62,622,250 
North Atlantic division | 17,401,545 
South re 8,857,920 
North Central division | 22,362,279 
South af 10,972,893 
_Western division ........... 3,027,613 


a 








1880. 





50,155,783 
14,507,407 


795975197 


17,364,111 


8,919,371 
1,767,697 


18,235,670 


8,976,426 
1,420,455 


Urban Population. 


1890. 


5,791,272 
1,147,147 
900,370 





1880. 


11,318,547 


6,254,096 
942,387 
3,024,679 
673,708 
423,677 























Number of Cities 
and Percentage of Urban ¢ 
Total Population. 














1890. 1880, 
152 | 28°90! .95 17" 
—_——_|-__— |__| = 
29°| 31°57) 20, ae 
18 | 18°27} 11°) 
24) 38°77) 18 } 3m 
20 | 26°08} 12") am 
LT) 26°17 9°) 
6} 28°37 - 4 am 
12'| rg'08| 10] g 
8 | 26°27 5 | am 
1 3°ro |}, — J a 
8 | 24°46 2) 9 
9 | 1962 4] 5 
37-1 10°45| 20°)am 
7 | 14°89 Dd } 12 
SAS. wy. 4 | 6 
4 | 5°88 2| 3 
So atéadih 
3 | 23°65 2 | 23 
11 | 10°08 5 | 5 
4] 4°89 1 
23 | 29°74| 11123 
2 ACTS SC aa | 
b-}19°26 | = a 
41 37°27| 2 | 25 
ya bos hs es 1 | 14 
— — 1a 
Stez8°24 7 os ; 
2 | 18°14 1 ‘ize 
9} 40°98} 6 137 


Number of Cities 


and Percentage of Urban 
Total Population, — 


1890. 





1880 


443 | 29°12 | 286° 







22 
195 | «158 | 187 | 43 
36 | 16°04 | 23 | 12 
152 | 25°90, | 95 7p 
37 | 10°45 |- 20 
23 |29'74 | 11 |2 
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[Here follows a table giving the population of all towns of 
over 8,000 inhabitants, which it has been judged unnecessary to 
reproduce here. | 

“In defining what constitutes a city in each case the census 
office has consistently maintained the policy of including only such 
population as lives within the charter limits, because no other 
defined limits exist. In many cases, however, this does not give 
to the city all the population which naturally belongs to it. There 
may be populous suburbs, which are to all intents and purposes 
parts of the city, whose inhabitants transact business within the 
city, who are served by the same post office, &c., but who, living 
without the charter limits, are not included in the city’s popula- 
tion. Of this our greatest city, New York, is a forcible example. 
Within a radius of 15 miles of the city hall on Manhattan Island 
the people are in effect citizens of New York, so far as their 
business and social interests go, although politically they live in 
different cities, counties, and States. This body of population, the 
commercial metropolis of the country, contains a population con- 
siderably in excess of 3 millions, or two-thirds that of London, 
which is, similarly, a congeries of municipalities. Next to London, 
New York and its suburbs form the largest city of the globe. 
Other cases are those of Saint Paul and Minneapolis, whose cor- 
porate limits join one another, and Bristol, Tenn., and Bristol, Va., 
two corporations whose line of division follows the middle of the 
main street of the city, and which have a joint population of 6,229. 
Texarkana, Tex., and Texarkana, Ark., is a similar case. Knoxville, 
Tenn., bas large suburbs immediately adjoining, whose population 
would, if added, increase it to very nearly 40,000 inhabitants. 

“The rate of growth of many of these cities, especially those 
situated west of the Mississippi river, has been amazing. Chicago 
has added over half a million to her inhabitants, thus more than 
doubling her size in ten years. Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, and Denver have expanded to triple or quadruple 
their former size, while all over the west smaller cities have sprung 
up as if by magic.” 


Iil.—The Zone System on the Hungarian Railways. By Dr. 
AmproiseE Neminyt, Member of the Hungarian Parliament. 
(Translated from the Revue d’ Hconomie Politique, July, 1891.) 


THE reforms which, in the course of the last few years, have 
been effected in the Hungarian State railways, have raised a com- 
motion which is still very far from being allayed. From one end 
of Europe to the other, public opinion insists that railways should 
now cease to be a world by themselves in order to become wholly 
subordinate to the requirements of the public. Against this move- 
ment, all the arguments and proofs of so-called specialists are vain, 
it being henceforth quite impossible to keep up in the public the 
notion that high rates are more advantageous than low ones. No 
one will now induce them to admit such an absurdity. 
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Had the reforms in Hungarian State railways no other result 
than to upset this belief, imposed with so much apparent superiority 
on the people, we should, for that reason alone, regard the work 
accomplished as a useful one. But how many changes have we not 
seen during the last ten years? Only the other day it was thrust 
upon us as an axiom by those who were held to be best acquainted 
with the subject, that the State was incapable of properly admin- 
istrating the railways. And now the State has proved irrefutably, 
by facts, that it is perfectly capable of doing so; nay more, that it 
can do so more cheaply than the private companies. Besides, we . 
must remember that Hungary would have been incapable of bear- 
ing, without running the greatest risks, the effects of protection, 
had she not completed her system of economic defence. 

As soon as the Hungarian government recognised that it had a 
mission of public utility to fulfil, it began by reducing systematically 
the charges for transporting goods; the next step is evidently to 
set about reducing also the passenger rates as far as possible. 

No sooner did this excellent idea take a practical form than it 
brought down the storm, and the famous specialists with one accord 
protested loudly. Had I the slightest wish for an argument, it ~ 
would not be difficult for me to name a celebrated French econo- 
mist who, upon the first mention of the proposed reform in the 
passenger rates, set about proving, in a series of articles, that if it 
were carried out, Hungary would inevitably become bankrupt. I 
rather suspect that this illustrious author is perhaps now disposed 
to admit that his prediction has not been exactly realised. How 
many people there are who in considering this question have since 
changed their minds. 

When the question was first discussed, the profession seemed 
to consider that a reform of this nature might be possible in a 
country where the population was dense, rich, and industrially 
prosperous, because there the number of travellers might be ex- 
pected to increase, but that no such result could be hoped for in 
Hungary, where the distances are great, the population scattered, 
and purely agricultural. But since experience has shown that the 
new system was crowned with success here, these gentlemen were 
not long in changing their reasoning, and saying that a reduction 
of rates was possible in a country of a peculiar nature like Hungary, 
but there only; on the other hand, in countries with a dense popu- 
Jation, and endowed with large industries, it could only lead to the 
most deplorable consequences. 

On the first mention of this reform in Hungary, the most con- 
tradictory opinions were showered against it. It was shown with 
mathematical accuracy, that with any appreciable reduction in 
prices, the existing means of transport would be absolutely insuffi- 
cient: as if statistics had not proved that on an average two-thirds. 
of all the seats in a compartment were unoccupied; they said that 
new rails would have to be laid, that the stations would be too 
narrow, that a heap of new carriages and engines would have to 
be provided, and to finish up, they enumerated all the accidents, 
collisions, and catastrophes which would infallibly result from the 
colossal traffic engendered by this “criminal” innovation. | 
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Such means have never failed in their effect, and governments, 
like the public, have felt their influence. 

Fortunately there was at the head of affairs in Hungary a 
man on whom such superstitions had no hold. Animated with a 
spirit which rejoices in hardy initiatives, and full of confidence in 
progressive ideas, M. Baross, Minister of Commerce, threw himself 
heart and soul into the reform. 

Leaving aside those Utopian ideas which a few German writers, 
hke MM. Perrot and Engel, have extolled, and avoiding an exag- 
- gerated radicalism, he created a system of his own, the result of 
his own observations and experience, a system which did not tend 
to upset everything, but which was, in the true sense of the word, 
a tariff reform. 

In the following few lines I propose to consider not so much 
the system itself, the details of which are probably known to the 
reader, as the results, in the idea that it may be useful to throw a 
little ight on the subject in France, since it is in that country that 
the most erroneous ideas on the subject are entertained. It is, 
besides, of the greatest importance that the facts as they are 
observed should be brought before the public in their entirety, 
for the better they are known, the more surely also will they 
obtain the victory over habit, and cause the welfare of society to 
prevail over persuna! interests. 


1, 


Before the reform in Hungary, the passenger rates on the State 
railways were very high. The administration had certainly at last 
become convinced that this was against common sense, and had 
tried to remedy it by arbitrary special rates, to which people had 
got accustomed: such for example as return, season, circular 
tickets, schoolboys’ and workmen’s tickets, so that in the end there 
‘was only one class which paid the regular fares, and that was, 
as elsewhere, precisely the poorest and most inexperienced class. 
Hence the number of travellers remained stationary, and, financially, 
the results were poor. In this state of affairs the idea of reform did 
not take long to germinate and ripen in the active mind of the 
minister. I will first remind my readers that the new system estab- 
lishes a distinction between long and short distances. The short 
distance, or local traffic, comprises two zones, which generally extend 
‘as far as the first and second stations, and in which the price is the 
same as the prices on tramways, ?.e., for the first zone (third class), 
ten kreuzers (22d.), second zone, fifteen kreuzers (32d.).. The long 
distance traffic includes fourteen zones, of which the first extends to 
twenty-five kilometres; from the second to the eleventh, each zone 
covers fifteen kilometres; the twelfth and thirteenth cover twenty- 
five, and the fourteenth covers all journeys of more than two 
hundred and twenty-five kilometres; so that a journey of one thou- 
sand kilometers costs the same as one of two hundred and twenty- 
five. The prices by zones correspond to a reduction, on an average, 
of 20 per cent. on the old prices, but it is not the same for all 
distances; thus in the first zone it is 55 per cent., in the second 65 
per cent.; similarly for long journeys the diminution is very con- 
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siderable, amounting to 77 per cent. if the journey extends to six 
hundred kilometres, and even 85 per cent. for one thousand 
kilometres. 

This shows what the fundamental principle was. It had been 
proved, under the old system, that only 5 per cent. of the whole 
number journeyed less than twelve kilometres, while only 1 per 
cent. ventured to pass the limit of three hundred kilometres. The 
object was therefore to increase the number of very short and very 
long journeys. 

It was certainly not admissible that so few people felt the want 
of visiting their nearest neighbours, and it was equally inadmissible 
that such a very small fraction wanted to travel more than three 
hundred kilometres. It came out unmistakeably, on the contrary, 
that the desire to travel was fettered, and that the State had only 
to try to satisfy this want in order to gain by it. It was also as | 
practicable as it was liberal to render long journeys accessible to 
the poorer classes. The results have completely verified this expec- 
tation. The new tariff came into operation on the Ist August, 
1889, and if we compare the last year of the old system (August, 
1388—July, 1889) with the first year of the new (1889-90), the net 
result is as follows:—The number of travellers rose from five to 
thirteen millions, the receipts from travellers and their luggage rose 
from 9,400,000 florins to 11,400,000 florins, t.e., by two millions,’ or 
21 per cent.; we may notice also that the ten months already 
elapsed of the second year (1890-91), point to a very considerable 
increase compared with the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

The details of this increase are very instructive. More than 
50 per cent. of the journeys come under the head of local traffic, 7.¢., 
they do not extend beyond the first two stations at tramway prices. 
The number of travellers who went into the fourteenth zone was 
160,000 in 1888-89; it was 500,000 in 1889-90. The increase is 
still more striking if we make a distinction between slow and 
express trains. The latter, which in 1888-89 carried only 28,000 
passengers as far as the fourteenth zone, in 1889-90 carried already 
118,000, producing a revenue of 748,000 florins. The mail trains 
in 1888-89 carried, over a similar distance, 131,000, against 382,000 
in 1889-90, with a revenue of 1,800,000 florins. 

This shows that the desire to travel was keenly felt, but that it 
was paralysed by the cost. It is quite comprehensible that this 
effect shonld be more especially noticed in the local traffic, since the 
« poorer classes were, so to speak, unacquainted with railways, and 
similarly, it was quite impossible for them to pay the price of a 
long journey. In both respects our State railways have realized 
a brilliant profit; for, of the increase of 2,430,000 florins (sic)? in the 
receipts during the first year, 600,000 were from the local traffic, 
and 1,300,000 from long journeys. 

I intend to give here only the results of the reform under 
consideration, but I cannot refrain from one general remark, 
which will make the matter more easy of comprehension. When 


1 See below. _ 2 See above. 
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the first reports of the working of the zone system were made 
public, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu at once objected, that first of all 
_we should define clearly the particular causes which had led to this 
icrease; on this point he laid stress on an argument to which 
he attributed so much importance that he was never tired of 
repeating it. He called it the ‘‘deviation of traffic.’ It was 
impossible to tell, said he, whether the Hungarian lines had not 
attracted the traffic of rival lines, and in particular that of the 
(Austro-Hungarian) State railway, which belongs to a company. 
Jn this case we could not prove that the number of travellers had 
increased, but only that one line had attracted to itself a consider- 
able number of pre-existing travellers, owing to the extreme 
moderation of its charges. Although this argument, even had 
it been in agreement with facts, would have proved nothing 
against the zone system; although it is evident that, so far as the 
colossal increase in the local traffic is concerned, there can be no 
question of rival lines, that is, of traffic turned aside, yet I am 
anxious to clear up this point, because the weight of this 
economist’s opinion might easily lead others into error, 

A single glance at the map would have shown M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu that his supposition was quite wrong. The Hungarian 
railways have hardly any rivalry with the Austro-Hungarian 
State railway, except on two lines, and on those two lines the com- 
pany has at once adopted purely and simply the zone system. For 
instance, not a halfpenny more is paid to go from Vienna to 
Buda-Pesth by the one railway than by the other. There was 
therefore no reason why any particular traveller should leave one 
route for the other; asa matter of fact such a transfer of passen- 
gers has not taken place, for the number of travellers on the 
(Austro-Hungarian) State railway has appreciably increased 
wherever the zone system has been adopted. T'o complete the 
information on this point, note also that the second railway which 
is in competition with the Hungarian (the Southern) did not, 
it is true, accept the zone system, but on account of the competi- 
tion, it was obliged to considerably reduce its fares, which gave it 
an increase in the number of its customers, so that the State 
railway could not have attracted any from it. 

It is thus very evident that the increase in the traffic on 
Hungarian railways has not been produced by any artificial 
“deviation,” but that it is really and solely due to the low prices, 
and also that in all probability the same causes would produce 
the same results elsewhere. Another proof of the universality of 
the law is furnished by the fact that certain of the more important 
private lines (like that of Kaschau-Oderberg and others), which 
have only a local importance, have obtained the same results by 
adopting the zone system. 

Another very important consequence of the innovation is that 
seeing the economic results obtained, the Austrian government was 
obliged to yield to public opinion, and following the example set 
by Hungary, to adopt the principle of the system with a few 
alterations in the details (alterations, by the way, which did not 
succeed too well). And the zone system, with its large reduction 
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in fares, once introduced into Austria, in consequence of the 
Hungarian experience, has yielded the same results: increase im 
the traffic and the receipts. This is a striking confirmation of the 
results obtained in our own country, and it also shows that 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s suppositions were as gratuitous as arbitrary. 

Similarly, all the fears of a certain class of conservatives in 
Germany, that such a reduction in fares must lead to a regular 
migration of the people, or to’ use their own somewhat bitter word, 
to a ‘“‘ vagrancy,” have been shown to be without foundation. 

This last idea of course concerned only the poorer classes, who, 
they seemed to think, were mad enough, as soon as they were able 
to get hold of a railway ticket, to crowd into the third and fourth 
class carriages, for the sole purpose of being dragged about for long 
distances, whether the heat were tropical or the cold Siberian. But, 
fortunately, experience has shown that these inferior classes, to 
whom these senseless ideas were attributed, are after all more 
reasonable than certain séctions of the so-called ‘“ guiding ”’ 
classes. : 

Another prediction, that the capital would draw all the traffic 
to itself, to the detriment of provincial towns, which would 
certainly decay from lack of business, has not been realised either. 
On the contrary, the greatest increase in the traffic only affects the 
neighbourhood where people naturally find the greatest advantage 
in keeping up intercourse. If they repair to the neighbouring town, 
it is because they find there the seat of administration, the courts 
of justice, the markets where they can buy and sell, and whence 
they derive their slender profits. So the provincial towns show 
an unwonted movement, and the relations which they keep up with 
the country round about have increased tenfold, proving that the 
necessity for intercourse really existed before, but that it could 
not be satisfied, simply because the railways were not accessible to 
all. Now that they are so, a new class of travellers has recourse 
to it; but far from creating a migration or “‘ vagraucy,” they have 
increased the traffic as they should do in order to satisfy the wants 
of the greatest number. 

In the course of a year the number of seats occupied in a train 
has increased from 24 to 34 per cent., and there is reason for 
hoping that this abundance will still further increase. 

It results therefore from what I have said, that it is quite a 
mistaken notion to suppose that for every seat occupied there must 
necessarily be two or three empty, and the simple fact of this 
improved working falsifies the prediction that one of the effects of 
the new tariff would be to augment, at considerable cost, the rolling 
stock, and the number of employés. As a matter of fact, fewer 
men are required, and the reason for this is obvious, when we 
remember that the large stations which had formerly not less than 
some three hundred tickets to issue, have now only ninety-two; 
while in the small stations the number is reduced by half. It is 
obvious therefore that the management and accounts, in other 
respects so complicated, are thus considerably simplified. To this 
is joined also the decentralisation of the sale of tickets, which 

now takes place at all large hotels, tobacconists, postal and tele- 
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graph offices, and in most restaurants, so that in time the public 
will end by knowing all the details of the charges, and, as at the 
same time the transport of luggage has been simplified, the service 
requires fewer employés than formerly. 

Thus none of the melancholy forecasts as to the effects of the 
reduction have been realised; but the new system is more adyan- 
tageous, both on economic and financial grounds; it has increased 
the value of the receipts to such an extent that all the private lines 
are hastening to adopt it with the sole object of increasing their 
own; so that in a short time the system will probably be adopted 
in all central Europe. Already it is in force over nearly all 
Austria and Hungary; it is extending gradually towards the east, 
whilst in Germany a powerful current of opinions has set in in its 
favour. Chambers of commerce demand this reform of their 
governments; it is (so to speak) on the programme of parliaments. 
M. de Maybach, Prussian Minister of Railways, has rendered his 
position untenable precisely because he is obstinately opposed to 
it; and it is now certain that Germany will shortly have effected 
a reform in its fares. The same ideas are gaining ground in 
Scandinavia and in England, even in Russia people are interested in 
them; so that there is no doubt this progressive idea will prevail 
in all Hurope, against all opposition and personal interests. On 
that day all will recognise that the Hungarian statesman to whose 
initiative we owe this reform, and who has known how to make 
it prevail, has rendered a most important service to the whole of 
Hurope. 


IT. 


After having established the reform in the passenger fares, 
M. de Baross attacked the charges levied for the transportation of 
goods, an object certainly not less important than the other. For 
some time past there has existed in Hungary a desire to see the 
rates for the transportation of goods lowered.- Ten years ago it 
became a necessity when Germany inaugurated a system of pro- 
tectionist customs, which, except in France, are everywhere being 
lowered. Hungarian agricultural products suffered necessarily 
from having the German markets, hitherto one of their most im- 
portant outlets, shut against them. The whole commercial policy 
of Hungary had to change front in the middle of battle; thanks to 
the government, which directed the produce of the country on to 
the commercial port of Fiume, this manceuvre was safely executed. 
The exceptional rates uccorded on this line extended to all the 
exports of importance. A ministerial report shows that the re- 
ductions for the period 1880-86, amounted to 36 per cent. for 
wheat, more than 45 per cent. for wood, and more than 38 per cent. 
for alcohol. It was thanks to these privileges that the Hungarian 
export trade was enabled to resist the dangers of protection, besides 
which, Fiume by this means became a much frequented port, the 
importance of which, curiously enough, has not been yet realised in 
France. 

But as these reductions were only effected by the old method of 
allowances, which was advantageous only to a few large exporters 
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and producers, the minister of commerce resolved to undertake in 
this respect also a radical and definite reform. . 

In all the inquiries and official preliminaries that had this 
question for object, the same wants and complaints had always 
been repeated. Even more than of the high prices, people com- 
plained of the variety in the rates, of their complex nature, and 
at every sitting it was recognised that the first thing to be done 
was to concentrate the railways under one administration. 

This preliminary reform has been carried out. The principal 
Hungarian lines are now under one authority, that of the State. 
Their purchase had been begun under pressure from the public, 
and I think this same process will be repeated in every country. 
The State having begun by acquiring certain lines, established a 
working system which satisfies economic views, for if it had not, 
its action would have been devoid of reason. The State cannot 
say, like a certain famous grand duke, “I do not like war, it spoils 
armies.” When sacrifices are made to take the railways away 
from the companies, we must know beforehand with what object 
they are made. As soon as one region enjoys the advantages of 
a central administration, the others soon protest, because a new 
phase in the conditions of work and commercial traffic is begun at 
the State’s expense, and generally in favour of those provinces 
which, economically speaking, are the strongest. Whether it will 
or no, the State must continue its purchases. The government 
which embarks on this way must be resolved to go on to the end, 
for the better the lines are worked, the less it can avoid continuing 
as it has begun. This is what has happened in Hungary, and 
when the State reaches the limit of its acquisitions, the urgent 
want of a tariff reform is felt much more than when they were 
administered by private companies. The distinctive characters of 
a satisfactory economical tariff have been pointed out dozens of 
times, and are always the same: cheapness, equality, and simplicity. 
IT will now show shortly how the new Hungarian tariff satisfies 
these three conditions. 

Cheapness is quite a relative quality, and it is possible that 
railways in this respect may make more progress than even the 
most enlightened suspect. Some, starting from another point of 
view, ask themselves if the reduction in the charges can be accom- 
panied by a sufficient increase in the traffic to cover the deficit in 
the receipts. Opponents of reduction say especially that the 
number of travellers may be indefinitely increased by a radical 
reduction, but that the transportation of goods has its limits 
so exactly defined that the cheaper rates would not increase it 
appreciably. To these I would reply that cheapness is a much 
more important element in the transportation of goods than of 
persons. 

For every journey undertaken, and even the shortest journey 
by the poorest man, we must reckon, when it is a question of people, 
not only the price, but also the time, the fatigue and the loss 
occasioned by the stoppage of work; whilst for goods, the only 
consideration is the price. It is almost impossible to imagine the 
progress which the interior commerce of a country can make with 
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the help of a general reduction in charges suitable to the circum- 
stances of each particular country. 

We know pretty fairly the quantity of goods destined to leave 
the country; for instance, we know that on an average Austria- 
‘Hungary sends abroad so many hundredweight of wheat, flour, 
wood, but who can tell what quantity will be sent about im the 
country, if railways are made accessible to those goods whose prices 
are modest? A man of great authority in these matters, Baron 
de Weber, laughs a little, it 1s true, at those enthusiasts who 
dream of an ideal state of things, which would enable anyone to 
say off-hand how much it would cost to send a hundredweight of 
‘salt from Constantinople to Paris. ‘The utilisation of railways,” 
according to him, ‘“‘ whether they belong to the State or to private 
individuals, is a commercial transaction, with respect to which 
demand and supply, intensity of want and net cost, play as impor- 
tant a part as in any other transaction of this kind.” 

All this, I say, is true up to a certain point, in so far as it con- 
cerns international traffic, but it is not the same with the internal 
traffic, where the factors are very accurately known, and with 
respect to which the administration should take no measures which 
are not at the same time of advantage to the public. There is 
really no reason why everyone should not be able to calculate on 
his fingers how much it would cost him to send a hundredweight 
of his goods from one province of a country to another. On the 
contrary, it is only when he will be able to calculate thus, that 
commercial intercourse will increase indefinitely. 

As it is by the reduction in the passenger rates that railways 
have become accessible to the lower classes, so it is a reduction 
in the cost of working and transport that will render railways 
accessible to articles for which formerly they were useless. 

There have been no special reductions amongst us for goods sent 
by quick train, nor for those in packages, for the simple reason 
that these.articles are generally of greater value; nevertheless a 
much reduced tariff has been laid down for those articles when they 
are sent in quantities of six thousand kilogrammes (a little under 
six tons). But the charges have been considerably reduced for all 
articles exported in large quantities, such as cereals, flour, wood, &e., 
and important facilities have been granted for alimentary luxuries 
sent to large towns; lastly, very advantageous prices have been 
granted for returning not only to the capital, but also to the pro- 
vincial chief towns which have a specialty for certain articles, and 
a dozen or so special rates have been fixed for various goods such 
as coal, firewood, stores, &c. This completes the number of special 
tariffs, which in other countries play such an important part. 

As by the equalisation and reduction of passenger fares, all the 
free tickets have been abolished, as well as the special rates 
(excepting the workmen’s tickets). so the whole system of allow- 
ances ceased on the introduction of the new rates for goods, thus 
there are now only the cheap fares, within everybody’s reach. 

This system has been in force since the Ist January, 1891, on 
all the lines belonging to the Hungarian State, and already we 
may perceive that it is not only a boon for the people, but that the 
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financial results are most satisfactory, since the receipts instead of 
diminishing have increased. Which proves once again that with 
respect to transports, there is no better financial policy, if we are . 
not afraid of the work to be done or of the initiative to be under- 
taken, than to give the public every facility for utilising the means 
placed at their disposal. 

For the passenger as well as the goods traffic, the Hungarian 
minister has created a new opening, and at the present time it 
would certainly be difficult to say under which head his work will 
have the most advantageous and profitable results. 


Ty, 


I will now only add a few remarks of general interest to my 
short exposé. The last few years just passed re-echo to a vibration 
due solely to the idea of a social reform. However vague may be 
this idea, and to whatever excess it may formerly have carried 
men who blindly followed its impulse, I have a firm conviction 
that this tendency draws its origin solely from the most noble 
aspirations of the human soul, and that the future belongs to it. 
The atmosphere in which these ideas exist does not as yet permit us 
to distinguish their outline. Where great expectations are founded 
we must often expect to meet only with deceptions, so long as we 
are concerned only with experiments; for what is a boon to one 
person is too often only a burden to another. What pleases towns- 
men may be only a subject for complaint from country folk: the 
help given to and the insurance of workmen only weigh upon the 
manufacturers. 

It is quite otherwise with the reduction in railway fares: this 
can but be of advantage to all. Cheap transportation for men and 
goods satisfies the interests of all orders of society. Opponents 
of progress ask who bears the cost of these improvements. The 
increase of cost is paid by the increase in the traffic, which only 
demands a little more freedom to attain enormous dimensions: 
And this increase may become very large before it is embarrassed 
by the insufficiency of the means of transport. 

Reform in transportation is of a nature to lead to a vigorous 
expansion of the forces at our disposal, a fact which, advantageous 
to all, can displease very few. Is it not surprising that it is pre- 
cisely these railroads, which we look upon as the type of progress, 
which are the home of the most red-tape conservatism ? Is there a 
single practical man who could in good faith assure us that their 
working is not cumbersome and hampered by a thousand stupidities, 
and that the apparent superiority claimed by many a high official 
blinds him to tke obligations which he has to fulfil towards the 
nation in whose service he is P 

It was not with the impetuosity of the radical, but with the 
reflection of a statesman who understands the times in which he 
lives, and wishes to satisfy the wants of the greater number, that 
M. Baross introduced his reforms. : 

Whatever be the opposition these reforms meet with, I firmly 
believe that the great and worthy idea of economic and social 
reform which they realise will make its way in the world, And it 
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will not be the least merit of this century, so much run down, in 
which we play at the same time the parts of spectators and actors, 
to have obtained that any proposal really salutary and beneficent 
to humanity can no longer be ignored or suppressed. 

Those who shut their eyes to this will learn it to their cost, 





LV .—The Progress of Hippophagy in France and on the Continent, as 
shown from Statistics. By M. Cu. Morot, Municipal Veterinary 
Surgeon at Troyes, &c., &c. [Extract from the Report of the 
Agricultural Socrety of the Departinent of the Aube, No. 195, 
March, 1891.] (Translated by Luzs Knowtes, M.P. 8) 


“We make two great mistakes in France: one is that we 
exclude horseflesh, as a rule, from our tables, and the other, that 
we exclude women absolutely from parliament. Hippophagy and 
women’s suffrage are two excellent things, which we discoun- 
tenance, merely” because we are not AOA iedl to them.” 

This in effect was the beginning of an election speech delivered 
by Madame Astié de Valsayre, as a parliamentary candidate, at a 
meeting held at Montmartre in September, 1889. 

The orator who associated in that way gastronomy and politics 
was quite right, at all events so far. as regards the food which 
Is. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire and his followers have so successfully 
advocated. Plenty of people, in fact, condemn horseflesh merely 
from hearsay, and refuse to eat it, simply because they do not 
know what it is like. On the one hand are persons who, like the 
sheep of Panurge of Rabelais, follow blindly the example of others, 
and on the other are persons whose prejudices are fixed. 

Contrary to what the audience of Madame Astié de Valsayre 
. might have believed, a fair number of Frenchmen and French- 
women have for a long time been eating a considerable quantity of 
. horseflesh as food, which suited their palate as well as their purse. 
But these buyers of cheap meat are in favour of a hippophagy 
which is rational, and of horseflesh which is carefully inspected. 
They would all have quickly abandoned their favourite stalls if, 
instead of horses from proper slaughter-houses, they had been 
supplied with horses which were emaciated and cachectic, such as 
those in which M. Decroix delights. Practical hippophagists do 
not share the convictions of our worthy colleague in respect of 
food and health. They follow him half-way on the road which he 
has marked out, and stop, like sensible people, at the door of his 
pathological kitchen. Whoever has the good luck to take up the 
work of Is. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire must be careful to remember 
that exaggeration is a fault—even in hippophagy. 

‘So great has been the recent increase in the number of con- 
sumers of solipedes (horses, asses, and mules), that in many places, 
apparently, the price of horseflesh has risen considerably in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, although it has not risen with such 
rapidity as in Denmark (A)* during the last few years, or quite 

3 See the Nineteenth Century, April, 1890, p. 592. 
_ 4 See the list of authorities at the end of the article, 
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recently in Germany (B). In France hippophagy, although it is 
still within the reach of people of small means, has made surprising 
progress. In several places ordinary butchers have been seriously 
alarmed by the competition of the new trade. At Toulouse, for 
instance, where, I think, more horses are consumed in proportion to 
the population than in any other town in France, the butchers’ 
guild has formed itself into a sort of union against the sale of 
horseflesh. To judge from M. Saint-Agué, as the mouthpiece of 
the anti-hippophagists of Languedoc, hippophagy, generally speak- 
ing, is “‘a scourge which threatens to ruin and completely destroy 
commerce, industry, and agriculture.” As a remedy for this 
terrible calamity, he proposes to withdraw horseflesh from general 
consumption, or to impose upon it a tax like that imposed upon the 
products of an ordinary slaughter-house. 

The statement of the grievance of the Toulouse guild is preceded 
by rather elaborate statistics relating to the consumption of horse- 
flesh in France. As this document, which was drawn up from 
information supplied by several municipalities, has every right to 
be considered accurate, it would be desirable, I think, to insert an 
abstract of it in the Agricultwral Report of Troyes. I shall add _ 
some further information and figures, which will enable a com- 
parison to be made of the consumption of horseflesh in several 


places (see Tables A and B). 


Number of Solipedes (Horses, Asses, and Mules) offered for consumption as Human F 
in different Towns, &c., in France; A, during 1887; B, during the time named. 
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Bordeaux Ieee 509 | 88 s 3,501 3,040 )9).- eam °79-¢ 
Saint-Etienne............ 490 | 95 4 5,421 |} “e153 | 4, LON en 
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Lood— Contd. 
TABLE A.—1887. TaBLE B.—Vanious Dates. 
efer- Towns, &c., referred Snare: |e ek pill SE eel | ee 
nce to in Tables A and B, | Number | Number et eee Total Dates during which 
p of of umber | Number of Tene 
uni- : . ii 7 Sirsedonil Tarses ass ait fallacies the te were offered 
4 ne P Con- per Inhabi- Con- Con- He ! 
sumed. | Cent. tants. sumed, sumed. Consumption. 
EON aed a 478 93 24 2,841 2,653 | In 6 years, 1882-87 
0 ee) 456 — 4 2,719 — eGR °82-87 
ee 400 — 6 — — — — 
Besancon, |))...,.......... 391 a7 4 1,915 Tic0g lee On sr. 1878.87 
mamiens Payt.......... 382 94, 5 3,860 SPT Salle ily Ce °78-87 
a ‘ 103 Ba WOT 
ES 377 er { 1,458 — » 4 years, 1884-87 
a 1,031 8 So yh pee BEAT 
Bene Mans occas, 538 85 6 { 997 a Sg abe id 298.89 
Te ai 2 Si ae 313 87 9 362 3n “Fae oe 86-87 
; Montauban................ 300 80 II sr Pa 8 en # See 
PR GOG LE ei 8h5..0....0... BN) — 2 1,329 Wie2t. | 3: i years, 1882-87 
OULOER i../..3.02-:..0.- 268 84 a 871 Shinn fo 85-87 
Grenoble.............00.0.. 259 86 5 754 GAceles, : :, °85-87 
nO i or a 249 Went 1,342 D8 S87 ld-o a LOLs °78-87 
BOP cd :.liceceenssece ess. 198 92 16 1,291 TOA! |CeaeOe e °78-87 
HOMES ©. <.22ecseseceeeses. 206 — 2 872 — Ole s eles 
ma). 94, — ial te eee 78-79 
oc a) an 184 93 3 { 614 ae bi 5 : 193 97 
Chateauroux ............ 166 89 8 1,299 THESG.| MALO W) S 78-87 
0 A Se 158 93 6 1,043 7 11 /Le Oe Ces 78-87 
Valenciennes ............ 139 — 5 765 O64 | sh LONey fs °78-87 
Angouléme.............. 103 84, 3 ~~ — ae — 
Prerdailles .,.............. 97 — 3 923 — pili Ree ma kovistsy/ 
BPO MOTE 2. satchecccceae, 92 = 5 —- — — = 
. 5 Unsuccessful attempt 
Saint-Brieue ............ 52 ro 3 _— — { in 1887 
CaS 1 6... neeis sevens 44 = 2 132 71 | In 2 years, 1886-87 
Chatillon-sur-Seine 35 — 7 294, — ae bore) & °74-88 
Romilly-sur-Seine .. 30 ae 4 — 4 = ee 
0 27 — 2 305 279 by ae es °78-87 
OPM et esas. 23 — I 125 — f5 2 ees, ’84-87 
At Nice (42) the con- |) 
sumption of horse- 
flesh has been in- 
significant. At 
Avignon (48), at 
Toulon (44), and 
at Cherbourg (45), 
attempts to pro- 
mote hippophagy,| + — — — -—— — 1887 
of which there have 





been several, have 
not been putcessful. 
Nor have they been 
successful at Pau 
(46), where only 
21 solipedes were 
slaughtered. 
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TaBLE B.—Various Dates. 








Towns, &c., referred 
i Number | Number| Number Total Total At batty, 
to in Tables A and B, Bars i 0 Number eee Dates during which — 
or In ; Solipedes of the Solipedes were offerec 
Solipedes | Horses . Horses 
one of them. Con ie See ponte a for 
i nhabdl- on- ° 
sumed. | Cent. tants. sumed. sumed. Consumption. 
MVLURLECS caucoceshecersceones —- — a= 2,283 1,931 In 10 years, 1878-87 
let tenes eiaisscidtrcsenese —- — —~ 500 289 i, LO tees °78-87 
Chateaudun ............ — — — 200 152 ? 1008, : se 
: n 1 year, from Oct. 
Orléangug ascieeet ese — — — 505 4331 1888, to Oct. 1, 18 
Nancy vith eacesreg tines — — — 2,097 — In 6 years, 1873-78 
F Dec. 2, 1 
Vendeuvre-sur-Barse| — — — 30 == { "Feb. 15, 189 on 
g 99 In 2 months, Feb. a 
ONS. t...saeeetruntscetese wan — — — 15 March, 1890 
Laval vce tensions — — — 111 — In 1886 (unsuccessft 
; ¢ From 1886 to 18 
Vienne (Isére) ........ — — — 6 s{ (ansuccessful) - 
Sainte-Savine (Aube)| — — — o g | In January, 1891 © 
500 horses were used 
BeatiCaire? p-s..0.ceescrac: — — — — -— a sausage manuf 
tory in 1873 














In this way, the Aube farmers will learn what to believe about 
the scourge which is said to threaten them. They will see that, in 
many places, horse-butchers take the place of some of the ordinary 
butchers. They may then think that perhaps the latter have a 
grievance, but that the agriculturist does not suffer any more than 
the consumer. In fact, a horse that would bring its master 15 frs. 
to 20 frs. (12s. to 16s.) after it had been killed and skinned, would, 
when used for food, bring him an additional sum of 50 frs. to 
100 frs. (21. to 4/.), and sometimes more. 

This extra value should not be despised by the farmer, who 
could not gain a brass farthing more for his oxen, cows, calves, and 
sheep, were he not to send his horses to the slaughter-house when 
they are no longer fit for work. Hippophagy is really not the 
cause of the depreciation in price of French cattle, but rather it is 
the importation of oxen from North America, brought alive to the 
Villette market, and frozen mutton brought by transatlantic steamers 
or German railways. 

Why do not ordinary butchers lament over the damage done to — 
our agriculture by this international trade? Because they have 
nothing to lose and much to gain by it. And so, I cannot tell 
farmers too often, sell your horses for slaughter when they are 
past work, but sell them while they are still in good condition, or 
else they will be refused for public consumption. 

At the end of this article is a tabulated list of my printed 
authorities. The manuscript or unpublished authorities are official 
documents from Troyes (7), Chatillon (88), Sens (53), and Sainte- 
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Savine (66). Information also has been kindly supplied to me by 
several colleagues, who are veterinary inspectors of slaughter- 
houses: M. Come, of Mans (206), M. Bayrou, of Montauban (22d), 
M. Pellerin, of Romilly (59), M. Francois, of Orléans (50) (K), 
M. Revouy, of Vienne (Isére) (55), M. Martin, of Vendeuvre (52), 
M. Bojoly, of Epinal (J), M. Haas, of Metz (V), and M. Archibald 
Robinson, of Greenock, Scotland (8). 

The first horse-butcher’s shop in Paris was opened on the 9th 
July, 1866. The number of solipedes killed in that year, between 
that date and the 3lst December, was only go2: it rose to 2,758 
in 1869, to 65,000 during the exceptional period of the Siege and 
the Commune, to 5,732 in 1872, and to 10,619 in 1877. The 
number of horse-butchers’ shops was forty-eight on the lst January, 
1874, and one hundred and thirty-two on the Ist January, 1889. 
At the present moment the price of horseflesh is nearly half the 
price of the corresponding cuts of beef. For imstance, the price of 
a fillet of beef (filet de beuf) is 2 frs. 50¢. (2s.) for 500 grammes 
(about 1 lb.),° and that of a fillet of horse (filet de cheval) is 
I fr. 25 c., or, in other words, half the price for the same weight. 
The inferior cuts, which cost from 4oc. to soc. (4d. to 5d.) in the 
case of beef, cost from 20 c¢. to 30 c. (2d. to 3d.) in the case of 
horseflesh (D). 

The number of solipedes seized after slaughter as unfit for 
human food was 3,583 out of 203,537, from 1868 to 1884, that is 
to say in eleven years (IH), 304 out of 18,435 in 1886 (F), and 245 
out of 16,446 in 1887) (G). 

The official statistics from Lycns for 1873-76 are below the mark, 
because for a long time two butchers there killed fraudulently the 
greater number of the solipedes which they sold for food. At the 
end of December, 1876, there were five horse-butchers’ shops in 
Lyons (H), while there were only three there in 1868.° 
_ ‘In 1880, there were three horse-butchers’ shops in Bordeaux, 
which supplied altogether about 4,500 kilogrammes (between 4 and 
5 tons) of meat per month (I). 

At Troyes, hippophagy first made its appearance more than 
twenty years ago. On the 25th January, 1869, the establishment 
there of two horse-butchers’ shops was celebrated by a hippophagical 
banquet, which took place in the Circus Hall. M. Decroix presided, 
and he was supported by Messieurs Dosseur et Paynot, and more 
than a hundred persons sat down to table.’ 

Hippophagy is in a fair way towards extension at Troyes. 
There were consumed there 912 horses and 49 asses and mules in 
1888, and 996 horses and 68 asses and mules in 1889, while in 1890 
the consumption rose to 1,231 horses and 71 asses and mules. 


5 Half kilogramme = 1°1 lb. 

6 There are also horse-butchers’ shops in many provincial towns. There are 
three at Nancy, three at Lyons, two at Strasbourg, and there are shops at Rouen, 
Lille, Metz, Mulhouse, Saint-Quentin, Valenciennes, Amiens, Arras, Saint-Omer, 
Cambrai, Péronne, Bayeux, Le Havre, Guigne, and Chiatillon-sur-Seine. See 
La Viande de Cheval, by L. A. Bourguin. Paris, 1868, p. 15. 

7 Revue Agricole Régionale de Aube, t. 7. Troyes, 1868-69, pp. 283 e¢ 
seq.; Journal de ? Aube, No. 16, 27th and 28th January, 1869. 
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The annual rate of consumption per 1,000 inhabitants has thus 
risen year by year from twenty-one in 1888 and twenty-three in 
1889, to twenty-eight in 1890. The horse-butchers’ shops there 
were fifteen in number in August, 1890, of which thirteen were 
shops in the town, and two were in the central market. These 
had increased to seventeen on the Ist January, 1891, of which 
fourteen were in different parts of the town, and three in the 
market. ' 

Horseflesh is sold épluchée, that is to say without bones, fat and 
skin, the tendons and tissues attached (aponévroses et tissu con- 
jonctif ), at the following price per half kilogramme (about 1 lb.) :— 
Fillet, till lately, go c. (gd.), now 1fr. (10d.), and even 1 fr. 10 ¢. 
(11d.); beefsteak and roastmeat cut from the ribs (trains de cétes), 
sirloin, ramp, good portions of the quarter (cwisse), and other such 
parts, 50 c. (5d.), and even 60c. (6d.); the more or less inferior 
portions 30 ¢. to 40¢. (3d. to 4d.); fat which has not been liquefied, 
up to 50c. (5d.); cat’s meat (parings and cleanings), 20 c. (2d.); 
sausage, 80 c. (8d.), and 1 fr. (10d.), according as it is fresh or 
dry; liver and heart, 30 c. (3d.) per half kilogramme (about 1 Ib.) ; 
brains, 50 c, to 60c. (5d. to 6d.) apiece. As a rule, an ass is sold - 
at a slightly higher price than a horse, and more frequently without 
being cut up (épluchage). From 1st October, 1884, to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1890, the carcasses of 351 horses, 6 asses, and 4 mules were 
seized, after slaughter, in the slaughter-houses, as unfit for human 
food. Besides this total of 361 solipedes, there were also a great 
number of which parts were seized for different reasons, among 
the 5,879 horses and 320 asses and mules offered for public con- 
sumption during the same period. The total amount of bad meat 
thus seized was, in round numbers, about 90,000 kilogrammes 
(about 100 tons). 

The reasons for all the seizures were as follows :— 

Consumption (étisie) : 244 horses, 2 asses, 4 mules. 

Cachexy (cachewxie): 62 horses, 3 asses. 

Chronic glanders (morve chronique): 4 horses. | 

Suspected glanders (suspicion de morve): 1 horse. 

Melanosis (mélanose généralisée) : 26 horses. 

Carcinoma (carcinose généralisée): 1 horse. 

Tumour (sarcomatose généralisée): 1 horse. 

Lymphatic ailment (lymphadénie généralisée): 1 horse. 

Complete degeneration of the fatty tissues and muscles: 2 horses. 

A state of general fever and miserable condition brought on by 
overwork, with or without traumatism, paraplegia, &c.: 8 horses. 

Natural or accidental death: 1 horse, 1 ass. 

At Epinal the greater number of horses killed at the communal 
abattow are used at an establishment of pisciculture. 

At Orleans, all horseflesh is sold without bones and without 
tendons (aponévroses) at 20¢. to 5oc. (2d. to 5d.) per half kilo- 
gramme (about 1b.) (J). The price of a filet is from 75 c. (754.) 
for the same weight. There are only two horse-butchers’ shops 
there, and they are in the market (K). 

Formerly those people at Sainte-Savine who wanted to buy 
horseflesh could get it only at Troyes. Certainly they’ had not 


~ 
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much difficulty, on account of the contiguity of the two places. 
Now, however, there are two shops there which have sprung up 
since the beginning of 1890. 
Taste C.—Number of Solipedes offered for Consumption as Human Food in several 
Towns in Europe during the Periods named. 














Nuunber. | ~ Country. Town, Number of Solipedes. 
| fs a | About goo horses per year towards 1883 
3 | | Brussels .......... Bol abit hares 1ene 
| ; heen a@| 4,687 horses in 11 years, 1869-79 
1 ¢ Belgium 1 Liége COE Pee bill) 724 hovabe tn 1aRS 
111 J IP tatevicetcs alt About 50 horses per week in 1889 


SS SS SS SESS SSS SSS SS SS 


1V eitettinicat. Vienna, | ...c.cc. 























a | 1,180 horses in 1854 
‘! 4,725 . ean trom 1863 to 1866 
¢ | 3,639 ,,  horsesin1875 (10 horse-butchers’ 
shops) 
I a ee 
| ( a@| 650 to 700 horses in 1887 
eS) SE {5 582 horses and mules, and 2 asses, in 1889 
vI 4 SC RC ay ae 5 ROp Pop cRst Lp LeOo 
VII Tam boure ti) hie Se ee be 
VIII PL SROV OR fo csi5.5-d20055- About 1,000 horses per year about 1884 
a@| 1,302 horses in 1863 
4 PS OUUETL gsn8.o3t paca y 05 ‘! 25,573 horses in 8 years, 1865-72 
\| Germany 4 ¢ | About 6,000 horses per year about 1884 
et AP aaah, @| 3,905 horses in 12 years, 1859-70 
“Sie 6 | About 100 horses per month in 1885 
j a Io horses in 1864 and 1865 
at Nuremberg..:,.... : a6 c 1875 
XII | Js 27.) I ig Nd eek ea 55 i °76 
XIII Bernbourg-sur-Saale| 375 - °85 
xiv CAN ot OG le 368 horses from Oct. 1, 1884, to Sept. 30, 1885 


(@}| 1,401 horses and 3 asses slaughtered in the 
town in 1888 
411 horses brought into the town slaughtered 


Xv } ( Amsterdam........ 4 in 1888 ~ 
| 6 | 1,611 horses slaughtered in the town in 1889 
Holland /4 496 horses brought into the town slaughtered 
| in 1889 | 
; xvi) fe U rocht eet .c.sesy tient At least 1 or 2 horses per week in 1890 
| 4 - 


dis 

According to M. Thomassen, Professor at the Veterinary 
School at Utrecht, from whom I have just received information 
about Amsterdam and Utrecht (XV)—(XVI), hippophagy is in 
great favour in Rotterdam. MHorseflesh is used for human food, 
but I do not know to what extent, in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland (L), and also in several parts of Italy, as, for instance, 
in Lombardy, Piedmont, Venice, and Sicily (M). It flourishes at 


y . 
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Milan, although people turn up their noses at it in Turin (N). 
In the latter town, only 55 horses were killed at the abattow in. 
1888, and all the meat was used as food for the animals in the 
zoological gardens (O). M. Manuel Prieto y Prieto is sorry that 
hippopbagy has not been adopted in Spain, where it would benefit 
numbers of poor workpeople for whom ordinary meat is a luxury 
on account of its high price(P). M. Juan Morcillo Olalla contends 
that the price of horses in Spain is so high, that cheap food cannot 
be obtained from them for the poorer classes (Q). | 

Horseflesh is not considered fit for human food in Bucharest 
(R), Scotland (S), or England (T). On several occasions, especially 
in 1868, 1875, and 1878, unsuccessful attempts were made to 
introduce hippophagy into London (U). At the same time, much 
horseflesh is sold there—for cats and dogs (Y). 

The statistics published year by year by the Agricultural 
Department, give the number of horses, asses, and mules killed for 
human food in Paris and its suburbs. They ought to inciude 
also a return of the solipedes used for food in the provinces. 
Probably such a return would be granted if it were asked -for. 
The suggestion might be adopted by the Horseflesh Society, which 
has done so much already towards. the development of hippophagy 
in France. The day of banquets is past. Statistics must now 
play their part in order to convince those who decry horseflesh, 
that at this moment it is a food which is much sought after. 
Nothing is more eloquent than figures: this is proved by the use 
and abuse of them for even every kind of advertisement. 

I should be much obliged if some reader of the Agricultural 
Gazette of the Aube would send me any statistics not included in 
this article, and I should also be glad to receive copies of rules 
and regulations in force in France and in other countries relating 
to the inspection of butchers’ meat, and the management of 
slaughter-houses. 
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V.—“A Century of Land Values :” England and Wales. 


Tre following letter appeared in the Times of the 20th April, 
1889, and has been held over for some time in consequence of the 
pressure of other matter. As a permanent record, however, it 
remains of interest :— 


‘‘ Sir,—In these times, when the rental and marketable value 
of land are in such an unsatisfactory and uncertain state that the 
savings of the community run riot on the Stock Exchange, it is 
interesting to those who are connected with the land to bring to 
light all facts bearing on the question. 

‘“‘One of the first duties of the promised new Ministry of 
Agriculture should be the registration of the prices of farm 
produce and of the price and rental value of all lands that change 
hands. 

“In France it is always possible with but little trouble to 
ascertain from official sources the ruling value of agricultural land 
throughout the Republic. Thus ‘land not under buildings’ in that 
country in 1851 was returned as worth 20/. 12s. per acre; in 1879, 
29l. 10s.; in 1884, 28/. per acre, and so on. 

“ By land ‘not under buildings’ is meant agricultural land as 
distinguished from that of towns, villages, mansions, parks, &. 

‘“We have prepared from our books for another purpose the 
following summary, which, as it has now served its turn, would in 
the ordinary course be buried away with its set of papers, but if 
you think there are any details interesting to the public we should 
be pleased for it to be put to that purpose. 

“The total acreage of England and Wales is somewhere about 
37 millions of acres, and the quantity dealt with in the Domesday 
Book of 1875 is over 34 millions, leaving 2% millions of unascer- 
tainable description, such as roads, wastes, rivers, churchyards, &e. 
This, however, is exclusive of the land occupied by the metropolis 
and waste lands. 

‘Of the above 37 millions, the Church lands and those under 
mortmain amount to about 25 millions. 

“Tt may also be assumed that all estates of over 6,000 acres in 
any one county are entailed; these amount to about eight millions 
of acres, and being entailed do not often come into the market. 

“The holdings under one acre amount to about 142,000 acres. 

“Then there are what may be called the fancy properties—viz., 
the grounds, park, and curtilage of mansions and residences of a 
superior sort, standing in from 3 to 20, or up to 100, acres of land, 
but with no farm lands occupied by tenants appurtenant thereto. 
We have no certain data, but we think these may safely be put at 
half a million acres. 

‘“ Neither are there convenient means of ascertaining the acre- 
age of farm land in commercial holdings of 1 to 30 acres—viz., 
the accommodation fields near towns and villages, and market 
gardens, orchards, and smal] farms—but these may be safely put 
at 45 million acres. 
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“There remain 18 millions of acres of what may be called 
marketable land :— 


Acres. 

OLTUITSO NRG PCG: va arc oe 2,500,000 
AURA LLOE (ORLA UGR ct Wiser Aeieas oscars onesceenress sed 8,000,000 
UOPLITI GSE TEEN TD) METO 66 12, .c0-2s0.oco.seeeedpare 141,271 
Ee TIPO RG En atesnyionnsnxesaseo nts ob ded sae 500,000 
Small holdings up to 30 acres .............. 4,500,000 
Marketable agricultural estates ............ 18,358,739 

34,000,000 





The last is held in estates of from 6,000 acres in extent down to 
30 acres. Itis purely agricultural and, beyond the residences of 
the landlords, comprises the arable, pasture, and woodland, free of 
or easily freed from settlement, and which once in a generation, or 
at the most in every two generations, comes into the market and 
changes hands. 

“ The following summary shows the average prices and rentals 
of arepresentative portion of this last class of land for a hundred 
years :— 























Number Rental Rent Price | Number of} Average Price 
Year of per Price Sold for, per Years’ of Wheat 
Acres Sold. thereof. Acre. Acre. | Purchase. | per Quarter. 
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"OZ... - 6,749 7,000 20 272,141 40 39 69 10 
03...) 7,540 8,120 ZI 256,490 34 31 58 10 
°04....) 4,705 5,047 zt 124,400 |. 26 25 G2 |= 
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ei 2,787 3,462 25 115,280 41 33 7g 
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Year. of per Price Sold for. per Years’ of Wheat 
Acres Sold. thereof. Acre. Acre. | Purchase. | per Quarter. 

£ S. £ £ oy Tdi 

1810....| 47,078 8,087 23 206,570 29 26 LOCUS 
Sat OTe 9,280 26 263,120 38 28 ator he) 
Ve ON oy 8 7,069 27 211,416 41 30 1262800 
AB 8,930. 10,243 oR 381,820 43 37 Log. the 
p1Ae i ee.o87 3,731 25 119,495 40 32 an 
‘L581 7,960 7,663 20 315,604: 41 41 A eb 
G1GR 8,742 11,480 2) 287,642 33 25 rh: a MS, 
IY en a ro 11,217 23 276,724 28 25 96 11 
718...) 11,643 11,540 20 312,478 27 27 86.93 
“19. la IO, 885 10,656 20 309,140 29 29 74 ah 6 
1820... 12,270 14,760 24 642,571 52 4.2 han Yee 
7215/2 1354 8 15,170 ee) 427,853 Ey 28 oe ant 
722...) 14,827 14,641 19 393,856 26 27 Aa 47 
123... “Aso 2O 5,006 Pgs 139,600 30 28 Py ane eae 
"24... 16,568 | 16,162 | 20 | 426,415 26 26 63 11 
?25....] 10,925 14,546 26 397,450 36 26 63a 16 
26.20 125540 19,150 30 639,950 50 33 BS 16 
oe ne i ie oy 22,183 6 587,300 8 26 5873 6 
285.401 25546 14,268 zt 402,080 17 28 60 5 
202 OSA 6,430 20 180,431 29 28 66,3 
1830....) 4,410 8,186 39 215,770 48 26 GAs 
31...) 7,817 | 11,562 29 266,740 34 23 Borie e 
DLs Op OZ 9,983 24 200,075 25 20 58) 8 
°33....) 5,199 9,282 36 209,250 40 23 Boy ehh 
34...) 3,767 4,721 26 112,140 24 24 AG ie 
°35..... 4,480 6,190 27 133,948 30 22 eye bi 
36...) 24,685 12,600 IO 273,120 II 22 48:05 
SOT sect ee eliae 2,645 20 69,060 33 26 Ree LS 
38...) 9,747 11,271 22 280,270 28 25 645 7 
*B9-01|- 75949 11,479 29 280,970 38 24 70 «8 
1840....) 4,830 6,041 25 169,505 ahs 28 66 4 
"AD en: 63476 5,108 29 147,729 42 29 64 4 
°AZ....) 2,581 2,736 27 73,000 28 27 yen: 
°43....1 45944 5,633 28 148,485 30 26 BO ak 
"44... 11,984 15,950 26 457,530 38 28 Sig 
°45....| 12,000 14,200 24 400,500 34 28 50 10 
"46....| 6438 | 10,980 | 34 | 316,200 50 29 Bates 
EAT csodae OF9A.0 9,088 29 206,240 33 22 69. 9 
’48....| 12,000 12,708 20 396,450 33 31 50. 6 
749. s,12°9,318 11,314 24 258,600 2 23 Ad bic akes 
1850.75) 3,656 3,806 22, 101,160 29 27 A404, 2 
51....1 6,172 | 7,204 23 232,300 38 32 38 «6 
°52....) 4,066 6,392 ze 166,650 34 26: Zor’ 
$0.2) 3,72, 6 17,542 26 485,000 37 28 rape 
°54....]° 10,245 16,680 a2 332,340 33 20 Teak 
“OD nel 21753 19,285 30 388,850 30 20 7458 
°56....| 13,594 18,424: 14 484,820 36 26 69 ees 
Ol ae SOS 20,339 Phi 580,740 38 28 [Vigeier 8 
°58....] 24,658 36,829 30 1,055,422 2 29 44 2 
’59....|. 99,890 13,365 35 357,860 45 27 43 ys 
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Number Rental Price | Number of | Average Price 
Year. of Price Sold for. per Years’ of Wheat 
Acres Sold. thereof. Acre. | Purchase. | per.Quarter. 

£ £ £ Sate. Oe 

1860....| 8,764 13,333 329,930 ge ek 24 Be 
pode mas 7-68 11,098 337,655 23 =" 328 Ae ey t 
"62....| 17,564 17,853 618,340 38 35 Be ara. 
63... 16,291 18,958 609,620 ao 32 aS ae 
64...) 15,274 24,500 990,150 65 40 Aga 4 
’65....| 10,946 17,320 431,085 | 4o 25 4I 10 
OG 3.5.10912,021 16,900 621,840 | 52 37 4y 10 
Od: Ap eid, 3'3 3 17,526 4:74.,000 ce 27 Cg 4 
68...) 6,862 8,909 360,600 | 53 41 Omg: 
5O0... iia, 314 9,000 330,945 | 40 | 37 Ase 2 oe 
1870....| 9,082 11,254 462,813 60 41 46 10 
fer LAY PF ROG 11,982 480,480 60 40 BOD 
Bi 2. ie POS ET 13,534 359,000 61 30 57. = 
73x»). 16,509 24,335 922,940 56 37 58m wie 
Of 4c!) EBs1A3 21,420 937,150 62 44, ri aaeee 
OnE 2A 12 18,130 553,660 45 31 Anes, 
BOT ou 5 13,846 436,000 47 32 46" 
Tt T1785 19,110 676,650 ‘i 36 ans) 
°78.;..| > 8,603 12,545 407,000 47 38 AG) Leg 
Pg OeWN 6,623 13,710 352,500 a3 25 430 18 
1630.5.) 12,519 14,230 426,500 34 10 agin (tebe el aa 

875,936 | 1,026,705 30,901,698 =~ — — 














* All fancy property, heaths, holdings under 30 acres, building 
land, &c., are excluded from the above. It consists of what is 
called purely agricultural land. 

“*To analyse, comment on, or particularize the figures in the 
table is far beyond the scope of a single letter; but we think a 
‘fairly accurate use of the figures could be made if they were 
grouped into periods of five years. 

“The apparent violent fluctuations in the prices (but they are 
not more sudden than some of the differences in the annual prices 
of wheat) are accounted for by the accident that more land came 
forward for sale in one year than another, or a particularly fine 
estate and one of poor quality came each into one of two consecu- 
tive years, and elevated or depressed the average rental or sale 
value of those years. This, however, would not happen if, when 
the transfer deeds came to be stamped, a Government department 
kept a register of the quantity, rent, and price of all land sold in 
the kingdom in each year. The result would be free from sudden 
fluctuations, and show the annual rise and fall of rents and prices. 

“One word for the rents and prices of the foregoing list. The 
properties there shown are only those that have been sold at or 
within a time after the auction; the facts and figures have stood 
the test of publicity, no estate for private sale being included in 
the list. 

‘It may be remarked the large number of years’ purchase that 
the rentals have in some years realised. The rent is not the full 


* 
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measure of the benefits of land holding, and that they have fetched 
these large number of years’ purchase in open competition in the 
public market, shows that the amenities attached to land were much 
appreciated. 
“We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
‘“ Norton, Trist, and GILBERT. 
“© 62, Old Broad Street.” 


VI.—Preliminary Note on the Seventh International Congress of 
Hygiene and the Siath of Demography. ; 


THE most noteworthy Congress of the year was that of Hygiene 
and Demography, held in August last, and presided over by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, to whom its social success was 
mainly, if not entirely, due, and to whom its scientific value 
was not without obligation, as will doubtless be shown when 
its transactions are published. Until then we shall not be in a 
position either to gauge its merits or to touch upon its defects, 
for all such great gatherings are not without a fair share of both 
the one and the other. Although, as stated by Professor Huxley 
in his last address as President of the Royal Society, scientific 
associations are not dependent upon numbers, or the sums realised 
by the subscriptions of members, for their value as instruments for 
the advancement of knowledge, peripatetic and international feasts 
of reason and interchange of social amenities exercise a not unim- 
portant influence of their own. They attract the attention of many 
who would not otherwise be in a position, or take the trouble to 
influence and educate public opinion in such important matters as 
several of those which occupied the attention of the congress under 
consideration. ‘To popularise, without vulgarising (for they are 
not identical in meaning or application), the laws which govern 
the truths of science in their application to life in association, 
which is the most marked characteristic of national existence in all 
modern civilised communities, is in itself by no means an unimpor- 
tant end to attain. To bring together, again, men of different 
nationalities, and thus to cultivate and increase the feelings of 
mutual respect and regard which are the natural outcome of 
personal and social intercommunion, is daily becoming of increased 
interest and importance in the public and private relations of all 
nations, which are bound together by so many interests common 
to all, and separated by so few that are of real or indeed any 
antagonism. Doubtless different standards of civilisation may and 
do co-exist, whereby the prosperity of the one may add to the 
comfort and happiness of others. This may be done without 
exciting any other feeling than that of healthy competition and 
rivalry in the arts of peace and good will, and this is one of the 
functions of International Congresses. 

The congress was arranged in two divisions: Hygiene and 
Demography, which constituted distinct and separate bodies, work- 
ing in unison for reasons determined at the congress held at Geneva 
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in 1882. This fact does not appear to have been sufficiently recog- 
nised, even if it were understood, by the organising committee ; 
hence some degree of friction and misunderstanding, which might 
and ought to have been avoided. tet 
The hygienic division was subdivided into nine sections, num- 
bered in rotation, viz., (a) Preventive Medicine, (b) Bacteriology, 
(c) the relations of the Diseases of Animals to those of Man, 
(d) Infancy, Childhood, and School Life, (e) Chemistry and 
Physics in relation to Hygiene, (f) Architecture in relation to 
Hygiene, (7) Engineering in relation to Hygiene, (i) Naval and 
Military Hygiene, and (7) State Hygiene. 
The second division, Demography, was one, and not sub- 


divided. 

The congress was formally opened on the 10th of August, before 
a well packed audience in St. James’s Hall, by H.R.H. the Prince 
President, in one of those sound, sensible, practical discourses in 
the utterance of which he has no rival. In truth the occasion 
was one which needed no rhetorical artifices to recommend it to 
the cordial approval of the many nationalities to whom it was 
addressed, and by whom it was responded to with genuine warmth 
of feeling in several tongues, by men of mark. The arrangements 
for this meeting left much to be desired, for which no sufficient 
explanation has yet been offered. 

(a.) The Section of Preventive Medicine was presided over by 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, an Indian officer of many and varied acquire- 
ments, and he was assisted by twelve vice-presidents, a strong 
council, and three honorary secretaries. 

The chief subjects considered by it were: the prevention of the 
spread of epidemic diseases such as cholera from one country to 
another; diphtheria, with reference to its causes and prevalence, 
with a view to its prevention; the relation of alcoholism to public 
health; the hospital ambulance organisation of the metropolis ; 
‘and many other matters so intimately connected with the science 
of medicine as to be little adapted for so mixed an audience as 
attended the meetings. 

The separation of preventive from curative medicine, and from 
those sciences on which both are based, does not appear to be a 
judicious proceeding, or one calculated to effect the end intended. 

Throughout the congress, in all its sections and divisions, the 
materials for digestion were out of all proportion to the time 
allowed for their disposal, and the discussions, with one or two 
apparent but not real exceptions, were either conspicuous by their 
absence, or characterised by their insufficiency to be of any practical 
value. 

(b.) The section of Bacteriology was under the direction of one 
of the most distinguished of living bacteriologists, Sir Joseph 
Lister, assisted by three vice-presidents of acknowledged eminence, 
and a compact council of workers, all experts in this new branch 
of practical medicine, from which it certainly should not be 
Separated in any national or international congress. 

The subjects suggested for discussion were immunity, tuber- 
culosis in man and animals (in conjunction with Section III), and 
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micro-organisms, in their general characteristics and relation to 
infectious diseases, together with the action of disinfectants. 

A special feature of this section was a bacteriological museum 
and laboratory, well organised and arranged under a competent 
special committee. | 

The mere mention of the above subjects shows how impossible 
it is to give any connected popular digest of them, in the absence 
of an authoritative official record. 

(c.) The section devoted to the relations of the diseases of 
animals to those of man, was presided over by Sir Nigel Kirgscote, 
the chief of the Royal Veterinary College, assisted by experts as 
vice-presidents, and a strong council, in which most branches of 
veterinary medicine were represented, together with three honorary 
secretaries, also representative men. 

The programme included the propagation and prevention of 
rabies; animal parasites communicable to man; the infection 
of food; a joint consideration of tuberculosis in all its bearings by 
sections 2 and 3; the alleged dangers of the consumption of 
apparently healthy meat and milk of tuberculous animals; the 
infectious diseases of animals communicable to man, and vice versé ; 
anthrax, and veterinary hygiene. 

How this variety of subjects, all of practical value and present 
interest, was dealt with, could scarcely be reproduced intelligibly in 
this mere outline from the materials at present at our command, 
and must await the publication of the official record—as indeed 
must the work of the congress as a whole, as already represented. 

(d.) The fourth section, on infancy. childhood, and school life, 
worked under the direction of Mr. Diggle, Chairman of the London 
School Board, assisted by two lay, and one medical vice-president, 
and a strong representative council, with no less than four secre- 
taries, all more or less known for their personal devotion to and 
knowledge of this—the most important period of life for all 
measures tending to the creation of healthy minds in healthy bodies, 
and the cure of the many evils inseparable from defective methods 
of education and training. 

The programme, drawn up with an evident mastery of the 
questions demanding consideration, embraced the heads of—the 
child under normal and abnormal conditions, children of defective 
organisation and hereditary imperfections; the hygiene of school 
life, and the law in relation to the child. PHS 

This was one of the most popular and attractive sections, 
and evolved, as might be expected, a large amount of sentiment. 
It was managed with rare tact by its presiding officer. The detailed — 
publication of its work will be looked for with much interest. 

(e.) Chemistry and physics in relation to hygiene, was equally 
well represented by Sir Henry Roscoe, as president, four vice- 
presidents, and a small but experienced council and secretaries, and 
was devoted to the consideration of smoke prevention; the chemical 
and physical principles of dealing with sewage; the chemical and 
physical examination of air, water, and foods; and meteorological 
and miscellaneous subjects. 


(f.) The sixth section, that of architecture in relation to hygiene, 
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was directed by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, with thirteen vice- 
presidents, and the usual staff of secretaries, and was eminently 
practical in its selection of subjects for consideration. 

It was devoted to the laying out and extension of towns, under 
the heads of reservation of open spaces, streets and ways, buildings 
in their many theoretic and practical aspects, private dwellings, 
composite dwellings, such as are required for artisans, labourers, 
and are used as common lodging houses, trade premises and work- 
shops, and public buildings of all kinds, from hospitals to workhouses, 
an array of matters well deserving of a Congress of its own, and 
needing it to deal effectively with this important branch of social 
economy. 

The consideration of art in association with architecture, which 
has important relations in its influence on health, would also have 
been a deeply interesting addition to the work of this section, were 
its programme not already overladen as a section of a composite 
congress. 

(g.) Engineering in relation to health, was the task of the 
seventh section, under the guidance of Sir John Coode, President 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, aided by the usual staff of 
vice-presidents and secretaries, all connected with this great pro- 
fession. The questions considered were sewerage and sewage 
disposal, water supply, pollution of rivers, and collection and dis- 
posal of town refuse, all matters of primary importance in the 
ageregation of human beings—sometimes in vast numbers—on 
limited areas, with variations of soil and surrounding circumstances 
calling for the possession and application of the highest skill in 
combatting successfully the evils due to the non-natural conditions 
in which such communities are compelled to live. In this, and 
indeed in the work of every section, the official record is needed to 
discuss them with effect. 

(h.) The eighth section embraced very many matters connected 
with the health of the army and navy, both in their relations to the 
communities of which they are selected members, and as classes 
apart, being under strict control and regulations, and in many 
circumstances not free agents in the disposal of their time and 
occupations, or in incurring risks incidental to their duties and 
movements. It was presided over by a distinguished soldier, Lord 
Wantage, aided by an exceptionally strong staff of vice-presidents, 
councillors, and secretaries. It would occupy unprofitably too 
much space in this necessarily hasty sketch even to enumerate the 
exact heads of inquiry contained in their programme, which will 
doubtless be properly dealt with in the official record of their 
proceedings. The time allowed can, however, scarcely have been 
sufficient to permit of the exhaustive treatment of a tithe of the 
matters under review. 

(4.) The last of the hygienic sections was by no means the least 
difficult and important to deal with, viz., the subject of State 
Hygiene. It was directed by Lord Basing, a former President of 
the Local Government Board, supported by a great array of vice- 
presidents, mostly experts, and the orthodox number of secretaries. 
Its programme was so ambitious as to render it a matter of con- 
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siderable interest to learn how some of the very burning questions 
contained in it were dealt with, for unusually excellent as the 
abstract of the proceedings of this congress, published daily, was, 
it fails to afford the means of Ice ng a judgment of the value of 
the results obtained. 

It was subdivided into six sections, ranging from the organisa- 
tion of a health department of the State, the reciprocal duties of 
individuals and communities in respect of health, and the education, 
duties, and position of the agency required to carry into effect the 
regulations for maintaining public health, down to the disposal 
of the dead, and the growth of sanitary science and practice in 
different countries. 

Division IL.—Demography. 

The second division of the congress refers to what constitutes 
an important part of the work of this Society, and therefore has a 
more direct and immediate interest for us; bui, in this preliminary 
sketch it is not necessary to do more than reproduce the list of 
officers presiding over it, and to publish the opening address of 
the president in extenso. The other matters connected with it, and 
the position assigned to it, will be specially dealt with hereafter. 

It was presided over by Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., whose 
scientific reputation is of the highest, supported by the following 
vice-presidents, with a consultative council, and the undermen- 
tioned secretaries :— 
| President. 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

F. J. Mouat, LL.D., President, Royal Statistical Society. 

B. Newbatt, President, fasniare of Actuaries. 

William Ogle, M.D., Superintendent of Statistics, General 
Registry Office. 

The Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B., M.P., F.R.S. 

Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., President, International 
Statistical Institute. 

H. B. Tylor, LL.D., F.R.S., President, Anthropological Institute. 


Council. 
Thomas Burt, M.P. 
Rowland Hamilton, F.S.S. 
F.. Hendriks, F.1.A., F.S.S. 
Sir John Kirk, K.C.B., F.R.S. ; # 
G. B. Longstaff, F.R.C.P. 
EK. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S 
David L. Schloss. 


Secretaries. 
Stephen W. Fox. 
Arthur Newsholme, M.D. 
Adolph Smith. 
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The following is Mr. Galton’s presidential address :— 

In the address, which it is my honourable duty to deliver at the 
opening of this Congress, it would be presumptuous to obtrude 
opinions on any one of the larger parts of the subjects that will 
engage its attention. I am addressing experts who have practically 
dealt with the numbers and occupations, with the marriages, births, 
and deaths of millions of their countrymen; who have investigated 
on the largest scale the effects of past legislation, and collected 
new data in which accurate information was from time to time of 
pressing national importance. I have not had the experience neces- 
sary to justify my addressing you on these matters in their more 
familiar aspects. Instead of doing so, I will ask your attention for 
a few minutes to certain topics of demographic inquiry: which enter 
into the great problem of the future betterment of the human 
race. 

They are confessedly, at the present time, hardly advanced 
beyond the stage of academic interest, but thought and action move 
swiftly now-a-days, and it is by no means impossible that a genera- 
tion which has witnessed the exclusion of the Chinese race from 
the customary privileges of settlers in two continents, and the 
deportation of a Hebrew population in a third, may live to see 
other acts of an analogous kind performed under sudden socialistic 
pressure. The questions about to be considered may unexpectedly 
acquire importance as falling within the sphere of practical politics, 
and if so, many demographic data that require forethought and 
time to collect, and a dispassionate and leisurely judgment to dis- 
cuss, will be hurriedly and sorely needed. 

The topics to which I will allude are the relative fertility of 
different classes and races, and their tendency to supplant one 
another under various circumstances. 

The whole question of fertility under the various conditions of 
civilised life requires more detailed research than it has yet received. 
We require further investigations into the truth of the hypothesis 
of Malthus, that there is really no limit to over-population beside 
that which is afforded by misery or prudential restraint. Is it true 
that misery, in any justifiable sense of that word, provides the only 
check which acts automatically, or are other causes in existence, 
active, though as yet obscure, that assist in restraining the over- 
growth of population? It is certain that the productiveness of 
different marriages differs greatly in consequence of unexplained 
conditions. The variation in fertility of different kinds of animals 
that. have been captured when wild and kept in menageries is, as 
Darwin long since pointed out, most notable and apparently 
capricious. Most of those which thrive in confinement, and enjoy 
apparently excellent health, are nevertheless absolutely infertile ; 
others, often of closely allied species, may have their productivity 
increased. One of the many evidences of our great ignorance of 
the laws that govern fertility, is seen in the behaviour of bees, who 
have somehow discovered that by merely modifying the diet and the 
Size of the nursery of any female grub, they can at will cause it to 
‘develop, either into a naturally sterile worker, or into the potential 
mother of a huge hive. . a 
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Demographers have, undoubtedly, collected and collated a vast 
amount of information bearing on the fertility of different nations, 
but they have mainly attacked the problem in the gross and not in 
detail, so that we possess little more than mean values that are 
applicable to general populations, and are very valuable in their 
way, but we remain ignorant of much else that a moderate amount 
of judiciously directed research might, perhaps, be able to tell. 

As an example of what could be sought with advantage, let us 
suppose that we take a number sufficient for statistical purposes, 
of persons occupying different strata or classes, those who are the 
least efficient in physical, intellectual, and moral grounds, forming 
our lowest class, and those who are the most efficient forming our 
highest class. The question to be solved relates to the hereditary 
permanence of tbe several classes. What proportion of each class 
is descended from parents who belong to the same class, and what 
proportion is descended from parents who belong to each of the 
other classes? Do those persons who have honourably succeeded 
in life, and who are. presumably, on the whole, the most valuable 
portion of our human stock, contribute on the aggregate their fair 
share of posterity to the next generation? If not, do they con-— 
tribute more or less than their fair share, and in what degree ? 
In other words, is the evolution of man in each particular country 
favourably or injuriously affected by its special form of civilisation ? 

Hnough is already known to satisfy us that the productiveness 
of both the extreme classes, the best and the worst, falls short of 
the average of the nation as a whole. Therefore the most prolific 
class necessarily les between the two extremes, but at what inter- 
mediate point does it he? Taken altogether, on any reasonable 
principle, are the natural gifts of the most productive class, 
bodily, intellectual, and moral, above or below the line of national 
mediocrity P If above that line, then the existing conditions are 
favourable to the improvement of the race. If they are below that 
line, they must work towards its degradation. : 

These very brief remarks can only serve to shadow out the 
problem; it would require much more time than is at my disposal, 
as well as much discussion, before it could be phrased in a way 
free from ambiguity, so its solution would clearly instruct us 
whether the conditions of life at any period in any given race 
were tending to raise or to depress its natural qualities. 

The amount of the effect produced in particular instances by 
natural selection acting on the human race during a few successive 
generations, well deserves strict demographic investigation. In 
our present ignorance we may easily fall into great error by over- 
estimating its influence, for natural selection may act simultaneously 
under at least three different conditions that are as yet imperfectly 
distinguished. So far as the selected individuals are ordinary 
varieties of the race, in the sense that their qualities are merely 
blends of those of their ancestors, the average racial qualities will 
tend to reassert themselves in their descendants, and after the 
period of selection has come to an end the race will soon regress to 
its ancient character, like the once familiar pedigree wheat. Or 
again, the race may be of an essentially stable type, showing that — 
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a strong tendency exists in the descendants of those who had 
widely departed from the central and securest form to regress 
towards it. 

In this case the result will be the same as before, in that a long 
continuance of natural selection will not permanently injure the 
race. Or, ou the other hand, the national type may be unstable, 
tending to split into: sub-types, or else to form what the breeders 
call “‘ sports,” each of which is the possible origin of a variety that 
may become firmly established in the future. Here the preserva- 
tion of each valuable and fertile sub-type, through the effects of 
selection, is a new and firm step towards the improvement of the 
race aS a whole. Think of the gain that has accrued to the 
musical world through the breed of one gifted individual, the 
famous Sebastian Bach. 

Whatever other countries may or may not have lost, ours has 
certainly gained on more than one occasion by the infusion of the 
breed of selected sub-races, especially of that of the Protestant 
refugees from religious persecution on the continent. 

It seems reasonable to look upon the Huguenots as men who, 
on the whole, had inborn qualities of a distinctive kind from the 
majority of their countrymen, and who may, therefore, be spoken 
of as a sub-type—that is to say, capable, when isolated, of con- 
tinuing their race without its showing any strong tendency to 
revert to the form of the earlier type from which it was a well 
defined departure. It proved, also, that the cross breed between 
them and our ancestors was a singularly successful mixture. 
Consequently England has been largely indebted to the natural 
refinement and to the solid worth of the Huguenot breed, as well 
as to the culture and technical knowledge that the Huguenots 
brought with them. 

The frequency in history with which one race has supplanted 
another over wide geographical areas is one of the most striking 
in the evolution of mankind. The denizens of the world at the 
present day form a very different human stock to that which in- 
habited it a dozen generations ago, and to all appearance a no less 
difference will be found in our successors a dozen of generations 
hence. Partly it may be that new human varieties have come into 
permanent or only into temporary existence, like that most remark- 
able mixed race of the Normans many centuries ago, in whom, to 
use well known words of Mr. Freeman, the indomitable vigour of 
the Scandinavians, joined to the buoyant vivacity of the Gaul, pro- 
duced the conquering and ruling race of Europe. But principally 
the change of which I spoke is due to great alterations in the pro- 
portions of those who belong to the old and well established types. 
The negro now born in the United States has much the same 
natural faculties as his distant cousin who is born in Africa. The 
effect of his transplantation being ineffective in changing his 
nature, but very effective in increasing his numbers, in enlarging’ 
the range of his distribution, and in destroying native American 
races. There are now some 8,000,000 of negroes in lands where 
not one of them existed twelve generations ago, and probably not 
one representative of the race which he displaced remains there ; 
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on the other hand, there has been no corresponding diminution of 
numbers in the parent home of the negro. Precisely the same may 
be said of the European races who have during the same period 
swarmed over the temperate regions of the globe, forming the 
nuclei of many future nations. 3 

It is impossible, even in the vaguest way, in the short time at 
my disposal, to give a just idea of the magnitude and variety of 
changes produced in the human stock by the political events of the 
last few generations, and it would be difficult to do so in any case 
in a manner that would not be likely to wound the patriotic sus- 
ceptibilities of many or all of us. The natural temperaments and 
moral ideals of different races are various, and praise or blame 
cannot be applied at the discretion of one person without exciting 
remonstrance from others who take different views with perhaps 
equal justice. The birds and beasts assembled in conclave may try 
to pass a unanimous resolution with a large majority in favour of 
the natural duty of the mother to nurture and protect her offspring, 
but the cuckoo would musically protest. The Irish celt may desire 
the extension of his race and the increase of its influence in the 
representative governments of England and America, but the - 
wishes of his Anglo-Saxon or Teuton fellow subjects may lie in the 
opposite direction, and so on indefinitely. My object now is merely 
to urge inquiries into the historical fact whether legislation, which 
has led to the substitution on a large scale of one race for another, 
has not often been the outcome of conflicting views into which the 
question of race hardly entered at all, and which were so nearly 

balanced that if the question of race had been properly introduced 
into the discussion the result might not have been different. The 
possibility of such being the case cannot be doubted, and by itself 
affords strong reason for justly appraising the influence of race, 
and of hereafter including it at neither more nor less than its real 
value, among the considerations by which political action will be 
determined. 

The importance to be attached to race is a question that deserves 
a far larger measure of exact investigation than it receives. We 
are exceedingly ignorant of the respective ranges of the natural 
and acquired faculties in different races, and there is far too great 
a tendency among writers to dogmatise wildly about them, some 
grossly magnifying, others as greatly minimising their several 
provinces. It seems within the power of demography to answer 
this question unambiguously, difficult as it is. 

The recent attempts by many European nations to utilise Africa 
for their own purposes gives immediate and practical interest to 
inquiries that bear on the transplantation of races. They compel 
us to face the question as to what races should be politically aided 
to become hereafter the chief occupiers of that continent. The 
varieties of negroes, Bantus, Arab half-breeds, and others who now 
inhabit Africa are very numerous, and they differ much from one 
another in their natural qualities. Some of them must be more 
suitable than others to thrive under that form of moderate civilisa- 
tion which Europeans are likely to introduce into Africa by their 
enforcing justice and order, exciting a desire among the natives 
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for material advantages for what might not be called luxuries, and 
making steady industry almost a condition of living at all. Such 
races would spread and displace the others by degrees. Or it may 
prove that the Negroes, one and all, will fail as much completely 
under the new conditions as they have failed under the old ones to 
submit to the needs of a superior civilisation to their own, in which 
case their races, numerous and prolific as they are, will in course 
of time be supplanted and replaced by their betters. 

It seems scarcely possible as yet to assure ourselves as to the 
impossibility of any variety of white men to work, to thrive, and 
to continue their race in the broad regions of the tropics. We 
could not do so without better knowledge than we now possess of 
the different capacities of individuals to withstand their malarious 
and climatic influences. Much more care is taken to select appro- 
priate varieties of plants and animals for plantation in foreign 
settlements than to select appropriate types of men. Discrimina- 
tion and foresight are shown in the one case, an indifference born 
of ignorance is shown in the other. One aspect of this question 
will be discussed in the course of our proceedings, and I await the 
result with keen interest, and have no wish to attempt to forestall 
it. What I now desire to point out is the importance of a more 
exact examination and careful record than is now made of the 
physical qualities and hereditary antecedents of candidates for 
employment in tropical countries. We desire to judge how far 
medical forecast is justified by the result, and more especially tu 
find out the conditions in youth that are prevalent among those 
whose health sabsequently endures the change of climatic in- 
fluence satisfactorily, and conversely as regards those who fail. 
It is scarcely possible to properly conduct such an investigation 
respectively. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasise the fact that the improve- 
ment of the natural gifts of future generations of the human race 
is largely, though indirectly, under our control. We may not be 
able to originate, but we can guide. The processes of evolution 
are in constant and spontaneous activity, some pushing towards 
the bad, some towards the good. Our part is to watch for op- 
portunities to intervene by checking the former and giving free 
play to the latter. I wish to distinguish clearly between our 
power in this fundamental respect and that which we also possess 
of ameliorating education and hygiene. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that demographers will increasingly direct their inquiries 
into historical facts, with the view of estimating the possible 
effects of reasonable political action in the future, in gradually 
raising the present miserably low standard of the human race to 
one in which the Utopias in the dreamland of philanthropists may 
become practical possibilities. 
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Labour and Life of the People. Vol. 11, London continued. 
Edited by Charles Booth. London: Williams and Norgate, 1891. 

The first volume of Mr. Booth’s Labour and Infe of the People 
excited the admiring wonder and grateful appreciation of economic 
and statistical students; and the second, which now lies before us, 
will whet their appetite for further instalments. In the, con- 
cluding section Mr. Booth furnishes an outline of the work which 
he still hopes to accomplish. The next volume will, he states, be 
devoted to ‘“‘a description of the condition of the people grouped 
according to their trades, as was partially done for east London” in 
the first volume, and the figures of the recent census will be made 
the basis of this description. Stock will then be taken of the existing 
agencies for social reform, and of the remedies for poverty which 
are now being applied; and the effects of these remedial efforts 
will be compared, so far as may be possible, from district to district. 
When this has been accomplished, Mr. Booth will return to the 
original aim of his whole enterprise, and endeavour to discover or 
suggest some remedies of his own. But he fully recognises, with 
that patient pertinacity, which is perhaps the main characteristic 
of the work he has already achieved, how long and difficult and 
disappointing must inevitably be the road which will lead to the 
goal he seeks. At present he declares, although he is convinced 
that his ‘class B is the crux of the situation,” and although he 
intends to return to the “proposal for a revision of the Poor 
Law,” which he put forward in his first volume, yet that an 
“extension of the area of inquiry from east London to the whole 
of London,” while enlarging the “ wilderness of figures,” ‘‘ has not 
done much to make the path more clear.” Should anyone else by 
chance or good fortune succeed in making clear the path through 
this “wilderness of figures,’’ we are sure that Mr. Booth, who has 
done more than his modesty allows him to own, would still be 
justly regarded as the pioneer who had removed the preliminary 
barriers ; but we believe that his success in the future has only to 
equal his success in the past, for the task to be achieved by himself. 
The same admirable qualities, which have contributed to produce 
the one result, may well effect the other; and, as it is, far more 
has been accomplished than could have been reasonably anticipated 
when he commenced his work. The Royal Statistical Society has 
ample cause to congratulate itself on having taken part in the 
inception of one of the most successful and important pieces of 
statistical work ever undertaken, or achieved, at any rate by a 
Nora individual, in this or perhaps any other country of the 
world. 

The same features, which ensured the success of Mr. Booth’s 
first volume, will be found in that now before us, and the inquiry 
is conducted in the main on identical lines Where the editor has 
been able to incorporate the results of the labours of others, such 
as those of Mr. Graham Balfour for Battersea in the third part, 
and of the Central London Committee for that district in the 
second part, the investigations of these contributors have been 
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pursued according to a plan similar to his own; and here, as in 
his first volume, he has the assistance of Mr. Argyle, who furnishes 
an account of outlying London north of the Thames, of Miss Collet, 
who writes on west end tailoring, so far as women’s work is 
concerned, and of Mr. Llewellyn Smith, who continues the valu- 
able and interesting study of migration which he commenced in 
the first volume. Mr. Smith’s article is supported by an appendix: 
containing a table giving the birthplaces of London residents born 
in other parts of the United Kingdom, and on this table a map is 
based. He shows that migration to London from the country is 
not so much a vague movement in search of employment, as a 
definite pursuit of a known advantage. It is no doubt partly due 
to the improvement of facilities of transit, but it is also partly due 
to the fact that a considerable proportion of the work which must 
_be done in the towns can be performed more efficiently by those 
who are bred in the country. These immigrants do not, as it is 
often supposed, swell the ranks of the unemployed; but they 
rather take the place of the town labourers, who have deteriorated 
in physique and perhaps also in morale. The “low water mark” 
of immigration coincides very nearly with that district of Bethnal 
Green which was recently condemned by the London County 
Council. Miss Collet and Mr. Llewellyn Smith also contribute to 
the chapter on Secondary Education in the fourth part, the former 
dealing with girls, and the latter with boys. In addition to this 
assistance in his work, the editor has in this volume the advantage 
of the co-operation of Miss Octavia Hill, who discusses in the first 
part, which is entitled ‘‘ London, Street by Street,”’ the influence 
ot model dwellings on the character of the inhabitants, and reaches 
the conclusion that there is more chance of dealing successfully 
with the undisciplined and untrained in individual dwellings. Mr. 
Arkell furnishes statistics of these dwellings, and a Lady Resident 
supplies a graphic sketch of life in them. In the second part, which 
is devoted to Central London, a Working Tailor, a Mr. James 
Macdonald, gives an account of men’s work in west end tailoring ; 
Mr. Grey describes Covent Garden, which in central London 
corresponds to the docks in east London, as the resort of casual 
irregular employment; Mr. R. C. Valpy discusses the subject of 
common lodging houses, which, he maintains, require more efficient 
inspection and more thorough registration; and Miss Tillard assists 
the editor in his instructive chapter on homeless men, which will 
probably serve to correct many erroneous, if not extravagant, 
opinions. Miss Tabor also contributes a chapter on elementary 
education to the fourth section of the book, which deals with 
“London Children,” and follows on a third part devoted to 
“South and Outlying London.” 

From the summary review we have given of the contributions 
to this volume which have been furnished by others than the 
editor himself, it will be seen that it is of the same general 
character as the first, and that an attempt here, as there, is made 
to present a faithful portrait of the exact conditions of life of the 
people, and to gauge with accuracy the extent and intensity of 
London poverty. There is no intention either to exaggerate or to 
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minimise ; the only endeavour of the editor and his assistants is 
to set forth the literal truth. And with this object the method 
pursued is frankly laid bare. Copies of specimen pages from the 
note-books used are supplied ; and the information obtained here, as 
in the first volume, primarily from the School Board visitors, has 
been subjected to various additional tests. The general assamption 
is still maintained, that ‘‘as is the condition of families with school 
children, so on the whole will be that of the entire population, or so 
far as there is any difference, better rather than worse ;” but the 
method of inquiry has been so far changed from that pursued in 
the first volume, as to take the street as the working basis instead 
of the family. Only general particulars have been given of the 
occupations of the parents, as the industrial side of the problem will 
be handled in a later volume, and it has been necessary to lighten 
the work. The School Board ‘ block” has been taken as the unit 
of area, although unfortunately it does not correspond exactly either 
to the registration sub-district, or to the ecclesiastical parish. Hven 
the streets run through from block to block, from sub-district to 
sub-district, from parish to parish. But from the note-books and 
supplementary information each street in London has been 
coloured on the map appended to the volume according to the © 
poverty of the inhabitants, and the whole population has been 
divided by class in proportion to the number of school children. 
The marking of the streets, based in the first instance on the 
particulars in the note-books, has been revised by the editor’s 
secretaries, who have walked over the whole ground, and also by 
the School Board visitors. It has then been referred to the 
relieving officers and the agents of the Charity Organisation 
Society. The police have been consulted about the worst streets, 
and the clergy and district-visitors about most of the poorer parts; 
and in the fourth part the results of independent inquiries made of 
the School Board teachers are given. These results tend to show a 
greater amount of poverty, but do not, Mr. Booth thinks, really 
impeach the trustworthiness of his previous figures. 

Such then has been the method pursued: we may now notice. 
briefly some of the results, which are chiefly given in the first 
chapter of the present volume. Mr. Booth divides the population 
into eight classes, of which A, B, C, and D represent those in 
poverty, and H, F, G, and H those in comfort. The first four 
amount for all London to 30°7 per cent., and the last four to 
69°3 per cent. These figures indicate an increase over those 
calculated from the returns for the east of London alone, and for 
this, south London and Holborn are mainly responsible. It is true 
that in central London no such evident poverty is exhibited by the 
purchasers at the stalls in the streets as in east London; but, adopt- 
ing any test that we please, south London takes the undisputed lead 
in poverty. Its poverty diminishes indeed as we leave the banks 
of the Thames; but, despite of considerable public ameliorative 
action and private philanthropy, there seems to be something 
wanting in the district. There is on the whole less social life. 
“An area with about 33,000 inhabitants lying between Blackfriars 
and London Bridge ” has “close” upon 68 per cent. of poor. 
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The maps, on which the streets are differently coloured, are 
perhaps the most novel and remarkable part of Mr. Booth’s 
second volume—and the different colourings are explained in his 
second chapter. Black corresponds to Class A, which consists of 
occasional labourers, loafers, and criminals. Dark blue corresponds 
to the very poor of Class B; light blue to the standard poverty of 
C and D; purple consists of C and D with EH and F and a mixture 
of B. Pink represents working-class comfort as shown in E and 
F and G. Red includes the well-to-do, who keep one or two 
servants, and yellow the wealthy. Detailed descriptions are given 
of samples of the various classes; and these are followed by tables 
in which the streets are arranged according to the proportion 
found in them of A and B plus half of C and D—a plan which, 
the editor observes, seems to yield the most trustworthy order of 
poverty. In further tables an endeavour is made to classify the 
causes of the poverty thus exhibited. These maps, again, disclose 
the unenviable preeminence of south London, and they furnish 
abundant material for the reflection of the statistical student and 
the social reformer. Both classes alike will be grateful to Mr. 
Booth for the immense trouble which must necessarily have been 
expended on their preparation. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave. First part. Abatement—Bede. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1891. 

The present year promises to be notable in the history of 
economic study in this country on account of the realisation of 
two important projects which have for some time been contem- 
plated. It has seen the publication of the first number of the 
Heonomic Journal; and the volume before us forms the first part 
of Mr. Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Heonomy. That such 
a dictionary was in active preparation has for the past two 
or three years been generally known to economic students, for the 
editor has enrolled among his contributors nearly every economist in 
this country. As the result of this comprehensive spirit he has been 
able to intrust the treatment of the various topics to those who have 
devoted especial attention to them; and in the present part it is 
not merely the case that Mr. Bonar, Professor Edgeworth, Professor 
Ingram, Mr. Keynes, Professor Munro, and Professor Nicholson 
are numbered among the contributors, but Judge Chalmers writes 
on Bankruptcy Law, Mr. T. H. Elliott on the Audit Office, 
Mr. Hendriks on Annuity, Mr. Prothero on Agriculture, Mr. Ritchie 
on Aristotle, Professor Roberts-Austen on Alloy, and Mr. Water- 
house on Audit. The editor has also obtained the aid of foreign 
contributors—from Canada and the United States in the persons 
of Professors Ashley, Dunbar, Dewey, and Taussig; from France, 
despite of the simultaneous appearance in that country as 
in Germany of an economic dictionary, in the persons of 
MM. A. Courtois fils, and A. de Foville; from Austria in the 
person of Dr. Bauer; and from Italy in that of Signor Pantaleoni; 
and he has received promises of contributions from several other 
economists and statisticians. The full title of the dictionary states 
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that it will “contain articles on the main subjects usually dealt 
with by economie writers, with explanations of legal and business 
terms which may be found in their works, and short notices of 
deceased English, American, and French economists, and their 
chief contributions to economic literature; and the editor, 
describing the plan of the work in his preface, says that his aim 
“is to give a statement of the position of Political Economy at 
the present time, together with such references to history, law, 
and commerce as may be of use both in economic and general 
reading.” ‘It is intended to assist alike the student—whether 
working with a teacher, or seeking to instruct himself without 
such assistance—the man of business who looks at matters from 
a practical side, and the general reader.” A bibliography is 
appended to the different articles; and, where controversies are 
touched upon, an attempt is made to give an unbiassed statement 
of the arguments and conclusions of the chief writers on opposite 
sides. The Dictionary is to be published in parts of 128 pages 
each, and is to consist of twelve or fourteen such parts, which 
are to be issued at intervals of about three months. 


Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co. 

Mr. Rae’s Contemporary Socialism has justly earned the repute 
of being the most thorough exposition of modern socialistic thought 
and action which is to be found in the English language. It is 
true that M. de Laveleye’s well known work on the subject has, 
since the appearance of Mr. Rae’s first edition, been translated into 
English; and Mr. Rae would, we think, be the first to admit that 
he was himself largely indebted to the material contained in that 
book. This was, indeed, to a greater extent the case with his first 
than it is with his second edition; for not only has he thoroughly 
revised, but he has also considerably enlarged, his treatise in the 
interval. As he states in the preface, “a new chapter has been 
added on Anarchism, and another of considerable extent on State 
Socialism.” In the first of these chapters Mr. Rae shows that 
anarchism is often misunderstood, that there are divisions amongst 
anarchists as amongst nearly all socialists, but that they are still 
essentially part of the modern socialist movement, representing the 
extremer element, and pushing to a further point its leading 
characteristics. They are more socialist, because they would add 
to common property and common production common enjoyment 
of products. They are more revolutionary, and would substitute 
propaganda of deed for propaganda of word; and they are more 
democratic, because they will tolerate no government but that of 
each little industrial group managing its own affairs. The new 
chapter on State Socialism is divided into five sections. In the first 
the relation of State Socialism to English economics is considered, in 
the second the nature and principle of State Socialism, in the third 
its relations to social reform, in the fourth the bearing of State 
management on the question, in the fifth the connection of State 
Socialism with popular right. Mr. Rae shows how vague and 
mistaken is much that is thought and written on the subject, how 
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orthodox English economists such as McCulloch have never 
embraced a rigid theory of laissez faire, and how recent English 
legislation has proceeded largely on traditional lines. Besides 
these new chapters in the present edition, the chapters on the 
Progress and Present Position of Socialism and on Russian Nihilism, 
with the exception of a few sentences, are, Mr. Rae states, entirely 
new; the former, because of the progress of events, the latter in 
consequence of important material recently given to the world. 
The first of these chapters follows an Introduction, in which 
Mr. Rae carefully indicates the nature of modern socialism, and its 
relations to democracy. In the chapter on the Progress and Present 
Position of Socialism he traces its influence, and measures its 
power, in the various countries of Europe and in the United States 
of America. He then proceeds in succeeding chapters to describe 
the proposals and schemes of Lassalle, of Marx, and of Marlo, and 
to exhibit the opinions of the Socialists of the Chair and the 
Christian Socialists. In the next chapter he discusses Anarchism ; 
and, after dealing with Russian Nihilism in the following chapter, 
_ he devotes a chapter to Socialism and the Social Question, in which 
he points out that the socialist criticism of the existing régime is 
exaggerated and fallacious, and that many of the present evils can 
be ameliorated by other remedies than those prescribed in the 
socialist scheme. This chapter is followed by that on State 
Socialism, and the concluding chapter of the volume is occupied 
with a criticism of Mr. Henry George on Agrarian Socialism. 
Every phase, in short, of modern socialism receives its due atten- 
tion; the literature of the subject is continually quoted, and to so 
recent a date is the book now brought down, that Mr. Edward 
Bellamy’s Nationalism, and the Pope’s Encyclical, and a ‘‘ Plea for 
Liberty” find a place in its pages. The good qualities of the 
former edition are preserved—the fairness with which the various 
authors criticised have their opinions stated, and the thoroughness 
with which their views are examined and tested; and to these 
qualities the work of revision has brought additional care of 
statement and fullness of exposition. 


The Railways and the Traders. By W.M. Acworth. London: 
John Murray, 1891. 

By his books on the Railways of England and the Railways of 
Scotland, Mr. Acworth established a reputation for dealing with 
the details of railway management in a manner at once popular 
and authoritative. In the present volume he has succeeded in 
presenting in a readable shape a résumé of the points at issue 
between the railways and the traders, to which legislative expres- 
sion has recently been given. That legislation may perhaps be said 
to have inclined in favour of the traders, and Mr. Acworth avowedly 
writes from the standpoint of the railways. He entitles his book 
“A Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and Practice,”’ 
and he devotes himself in the main to an examination of the argu- 
ments put forward and the charges preferred against the present 
management of the English railway companies. He presents in a 
popular and readable form much that can only be found in such 
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larger and more technical works as Professor Hadley’s Railroad 
Transportation, and the late Mr. Grierson’s book. He regards rail- 
way companies as essentially business undertakings conducted on 
business principles, whose interest lies in studying, and meeting as 
far as may be possible, the wishes of their customers; and he con- 
siders that many of the complaints made against them are founded 
on limited knowledge of the facts, are contradictory to one another, 
or are unreasonable. After an introduction, he considers in his 
first part Railway Principles; and he points out the difficulties 
—insuperable as he holds—of applying the principle of cost of 
carriage, which it is impossible to ascertain in each individual case, 
or that of equal mileage rates, to the determination of railway 
charges. He explains what is really meant by the principle of 
charging what the traffic will bear, and he maintains that railway 
managers are on the whole the most likely to arrive at the most 
satisfactory judgment on this point. In part 1 he passes to the 
consideration of railway practice, and compares English with con- 
tinental and American rates. He arrives at the conclusion that the 
conditions are essentially different. Continental charges do not 
include the facilities which are comprehended in English charges, 
and American railways deal with goods for longer distances and in 
greater bulk, and are more peremptory in their regulations. In 
part iii he examines the “‘ problem for parliament,” investigating 
the history of parliamentary action on the matter, and criticising 
adversely the Board of Trade provisional orders. He deals in detail 
with the vexed questions of terminals, of classification, and maxima 
rates. 


Principu di Hconomia Pura. Per Maffeo Pantaleoni. Firenze: 
G. Barbera, 1889. 

This little manual forms one of a series on juridical, social, and 
political science which is being published at Florence. In a 
previous number of the Journal we noticed another volume of 
the series, which has passed into a second edition, and we hope 
that the volume before us may meet with similar success. Signor 
Pantaleoni is known in this country as a distinguished economist 
of the school of thonght, which is sometimes styled the English 
school, because, in accordance with English traditions, it believes 
firmly in the possibility and advantage of a scientific theory of 
economics as the necessary basis of any practical economic art. 
In the manual before us the author devotes himself to an 
examination of the fundamental theories and the chief definitions 
of this science, which he distinguishes as pure economics. In this 
examination he avails himself of the aid of several diagrams, and 
he introduces into his treatment that additional precision of state- 
ment, which is largely due to the mathematical handling of 
economic theory especially associated in this country with the 
name of Jevons. The theory of maximum satisfaction and the 
conception of final utility occupy a very large space, as their 
importance deserves, in his pages, and Signor Pantaleoni has made 
considerable use of the writings of Professor Marshall on the 
theory of demand and supply. His manual is divided into three 
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parts. In the first he considers the theory of utility, and he 
defines economic science as consisting of the laws of wealth, which 
determine how the maximum satisfaction of wants may be secured 
with the minimum of individual sacrifice. He investigates the 
theory of maximum satisfaction, the character and relative intensity 
of our wants, the nature of total and final utility, of positive and 
negative utility, of actual and prospective utility, and the methods 
and difficulties of measuring and comparing the wealth of nations 
and individuals from place to place and time to time. In the 
second part he proceeds to examine the theory of value. He inves- 
tigates the conditions which determine value under monopoly and 
under free competition, and the law of demand and supply; and 
in the third and concluding part he considers the application of 
the general theory of value to money, to capital, to natural agents, 
and to labour. 


Studi sulla Teorica del Valore nel Cambio Interno. Par Giulio 
Alessio. Torino: Bocca, 1890. 

Professor Alessio’s treatise is devoted to a critical review of the 
theory of value in domestic exchanges. The subject is one of 
great importance, for the theory of value may justly be regarded 
as the central theory of economic science; and, as Professor 
Alessio shows, it has been handled in different ways, and from 
standpoints which seem to conflict, by different economists. He 
endeavours to distinguish these different methods of treatment 
from one another, by arranging them under three main groups. 
The first he terms the orthodox theory, which is connected with 
the cost of production ; the second approaches the subject from the 
side of demand rather than that of supply, and is the theory of final 
utility, and the third he calls la Teoria del Valore E'stimativo, or the 
theory of value in use. These different theories he examines in 
succeeding chapters. The orthodox theory is first stated in its 
connection with market and normal value. The objections made 
by Say and Malthus to Ricardo’s conception, and the theories of 
Hermann, of Cournot, of Torrens, Bailey, Ramsay, and Stirling 
are successively noticed. The doctrine of cost of reproduction, 
considered as an attempt to rehabilitate the theory, is critically 
examined, and the socialistic theory of Marx investigated; and 
the relative’ nature of Ricardo’s theory, with its defects, is then 
pointed out. In the next chapter the application of the mathe- 
matical treatment to economics in. the hands of Gossen, Jevons, 
Menger, Wieser, Marshall, Walras, Edgeworth, Auspitz, and 
_Liehen is critically reviewed, and the conception of final utility 
explained and tested. In the following chapter, what Professor 
Alessio calls la Teoria del Valore Hstimativo, as arising from the 
subjective impression of the mind, rather than the objective quality 
of the commodity, is subjected to a similar treatment. The traces 
of this theory to be found in Turgot and some Italian writers are 
shown, and its history and development are sketched. In the fifth 
and concluding chapter the author points out the way in which 
la estimazione sociale influences value under a primitive economy, 
under a régime of slavery and privilege, and under a system of 
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free competition, how goods and services are graduated in value 
according to the urgency of the wants they satisfy, the result 
being determined by their utility, and the difficulty of their 
acquisition, and how the contributions of natural forces, of labour, 
intellectual and manual, and of capital to the product, affect the 
question. On the whole the Paduan professor seems to arrive at a 
conclusion to which perhaps most economists in this country are 
tending, that the time has arrived for gathering up the elements 
of truth in each theory, and, that, by rejecting what is extreme, it 
is possible to coordinate what is left. 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce—Early and 
Middle Ages. By the Rev. W. Cunningham, D.D. Cambridge 
University Press, 1890. 

This is a new edition of a work already published by Dr. 
Cunningham in 1882, out much enlarged, and containing much 
new matter. It is a great improvement on the first edition: the 
disposition of the work remains the same, but more “ history,” in 
the commoner acceptance of the word, has been introduced, which, 
taken with the fact that the date of each incident is almost invari- 
ably given, makes the sequence of events much more clearly under- 
stood than the original smaller work. At the same time, none of 
the important matter in the first edition is omitted; at least up to 
the period comprised in the new book, for the latter is to be fol- 
lowed by a second instalment embracing the later history of our 
industry and commerce, though why the author should not put 
Vol. I on the book does not appear. After an introductory essay 
(contrasting the England of the present day with the England of 
the Normans, and discussing the scope of economic history), the 
author begins by showing how the necessity of industry. would 
be gradually felt among savage nations, as experience and cir- 
cumstances taught them the value of forethought. This was the 
position of the English when settled in Frisia, prior to their con- 
quest of Britain. Dr. Cunningham has not been content with 
merely detailing the growth of industry, but he examines carefully 
the reasons, especially from the economic point of view, which led 
to the changes in ideas, and consequently in habits; in fact the 
book, to a great extent, comprises the history of economic ideas in 
their earlier form. With the settlement of the Danes in England 
we have the first signs of external trade. (This is one of the new 
subjects scarcely touched upon.in the first edition.) In the time of 
the Norman kings, feudalism was of course the most noticeable 
feature of the times, and in those days the influence of the king on 
the industry of the country was very strongly marked. Industry 
was almost at a standstill in the twelfth century, owing to the 
general anarchy, but under the Edwards a great improvement 
takes place. The Jews and Lombards now play an important part, 
though a curious characteristic of these times is the objection 
entertained not only to usury, but to any interest on money lent, 
unless there be a special risk. The great problem now, as indeed 
it is more or less during the whole of the middle ages, is to prevent 
foreign competition, and endless regulations are put in force with 
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this object. It is during this period also that the craft guilds 
become firmly established. Commerce, both internal and external, 
is still greatly hampered by piracy, and the system of reprisals. 
Later, measures have to be taken to protect agriculture, the land 
being so much taken up for sheep farming that the poor could 
scarcely find enough land to grow their own crops. Another 
important question was the regulation of prices and wages, which 
the State endeavoured to effect without the medium of competition. 
The author then points out the reasons for the various changes 
under the Tudors (he dogs not however take us beyond the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth), the chief of these heing the constant endeavour 
of the king to enrich himself at the expense of his subjects, which 
led to the frequent debasement of the coinage, and to the decline 
of the craft guilds, and the geographical discoveries. There are 
several appendices—mostly differing from those in the first edition 
—of manorial records, municipal life, the assize of bread, the wool 
trade, and Oresme’s tract on Money. The general reader would 
perhaps be enabled to follow the author more easily if several 
medieval terms had been a little more fully explained, as well as 
the origin and reason of some institutions and records: the Hundred 
folls and the Great Roll of the Pipe, are not as familiar to most 
people as Domesday Book; and again, it is not until the Aulnager 
5 mentioned for the third (and last) time that his duties are clearly 
efined. 


Problems of Greater Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Dilke, Bart. London: Macmillan and Co., 1890. 

The general “ problem” which Sir Charles Dilke has set himself 
to discuss in this work is that of the relations between the different 
component parts of the British empire and the mother country, 
considering more especially how far they tend to separate from 
Great Britain in order to become either independent or dependent 
on some other power. The book is divided into eight parts, of 
which the first five examine the condition of British North 
America, Australasia, South Africa, India, and the Crown colonies. 
This first portion deals chiefly with the actual political condition of 
the different colonies, the local peculiarities in the government of 
each, the views of the different statesmen, the various nationalities, 
classes, and religions of the inhabitants, their defence, &c. Besides 
these general subjects, the questions appertaining more particularly 
to each are dealt with in this portion, such as in Newfoundland the 
fishery question; in Canada the possible absorption of the colony 
by the United States, the overland route to Japan, immigration ; 
in Australasia federation, both imperial and Australasian, and the 
protectionist or free trade tendency of the different colonies; in 
South Africa the relations with the Transvaal and the railways; 
and in India the defence of the Afghanistan frontier against 
Russia. There are, however, several problems which are scarcely 
touched upon, such as the Behring sea fisheries and the relief of 
famine stricken districts in India. A special chapter is devoted to 
the relations of the United States with Canada and the West 
Indies, dealing also with the proposed reciprocity treaties, The 
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author here pays a good deal of attention to the alleged rapid 
increase of the negro population in the southern States. From 
the economic point of view the most interesting portion of the work 
is part vi, dealing with “ Colonial Problems,” of which the several 
chapters are Colonial Democracy, on the opinions and representation 
of the “masses ;” Labour, Provident Societies, and the Poor, which 
gives a very extensive account of the social conditions of the work- 
ing classes, especially in Australia, where the eight hour day is 
universal, and discusses very fully the Chinese question ; Protection 
of Native Industries, dealing principally with customs duties ; Hduca- 
tion, mostly compulsory and free; Religion, and Inquor Laws. In 
all these chapters, by far the greater part concerns Australia, while 
very little is said about India, and there are unfortunately no 
statistics. Part vii is on the ‘‘ future relations between the mother 
country and the remainder of the empire,” and discusses the ques- 
tion of imperial federation; while the eighth part is devoted to 
imperial defence. The maps are remarkably clear, containing 
neither more nor less names than are required to illustrate the 
text, an advantage not usually met with. 


Statistik des Oonsums in Liibeck von 1836-68. Von Gustav H. 
Schmidt. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1891. 

In this little work of 70 pages, various statistics of the con- 
sumption of the principal articles of food in Liibeck have been 
extracted from the records of the customs duties levied on imports 
during the period under consideration. Of course, in towns where 
no octrot is levied such tables could not be procured, but even 
with this means the figures cannot be taken as absolutely correct 
owing to smuggling and false returns. An attempt was made at 
oue time to get at the consumption of wine and spirits by issuing 
forms to be filled in by householders: the majority returned the 
forms without vouchsafing any information. For some articles 
there are no returns; there are no figures for most vegetables, and 
no small fruit is mentioned, while statistics for coffee are also 
absent. For the other articles however the tables (of which the 
book principally consists) are very complete and instructive, and 
the author takes pains to explain the various fluctuations in 
quantities and prices. Of these the most marked which appear in 
every table are caused by the famine of 1847, and the scarcity of 
provisions combined with the difficulty of procuring them by sea 
owing to the war in 1854-56. A noticeable feature is the steady 
increase in the number of cows consumed in preference to oxen, 
In 1836 there were eaten 1,185 oxen and 584 cows, in 1854 456 
oxen and 1,468 cows; since then the number of oxen has increased 
to 905 in 1868, while at the same date 2,167 cows were used for 
food. The first portion of the book consists of the tables of the 
quantities of each article consumed, 7.e., the quantities on which 
the duty was paid; including also the consumption of coal and 
wood; the author next considers the amount per 1,000 or per head 
of the population, and lastly the monthly prices for the whole time 
and the yearly and monthly means of cereals (and bread, &c.) and 
potatoes. A short account is then given of the rent of lodgings, 
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the average wages of: workmen, and the average expenditure of a 
workman’s family on food and combustibles. The weights and 
measures as well as the money are all according to the old Liibeck 
system. 


Report presented to both Houses of Parliament on the Influenza 
Epidemic of 1889-90. By Dr. Parsons. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1891. 

Dr. Parsons gives us in this Report a most exhaustive discus- 
sion on the course of the epidemic which raged over the whole 
world at the end of 1889 and the beginning of 1890. On -the 
whole it may be said that the most important questions as to tlie 
nature, origin, and causes of the disease are not yet answered. 
The theory at first propounded, that it originated in the vast 
deposits of mud strewn over the land by the floods of the Hoangho 
in 1888, seems quite untenable. China itself was not attacked 
till February, 1890, and then the epidemic first declared itself in 
the seaports. The earliest reliable outbreak in an epidemic form 
occurred at Bokhara in May, 1889, and from there it spread over 
the whole world, vid Rassia, with which country Bokhara has 
most communications. ‘T'wo other simultaneous outbreaks are 
recorded, namely, in Greenland and Athabasca; but these did not 
spread, owing to the sparseness of their population. The course 
of the epidemic is well shown by maps and chronological tables. 
The clinical history is next given, and the resemblance of influenza 
to dengué fever, as also the difference between the two, are dis- 
cussed, while an elaborate research is made into all the possible 
causes of the disease, none of those as yet propounded, however, 
being satisfactory. One of the tables shows that influenza is 
always present, though not in an epidemic form. Deaths are 
recorded regularly in London, and it appears that the number has 
steadily declined since the epidemic of 1847-48, the minimum 
being in 1889. In Russia also “la grippe” figures largely in 
ordinary years. Attention is given to the meteorological conditions 
prevalent during the winter, which have been advanced by some 
as a cause of the sudden development in an epidemic form, but 
with no good grounds. An inquiry was made of all the medical 
officers of health, as well as other medical men in the United 
Kingdom, with a view to establishing whether the disease was 
contagious or infectious. Opinions varied much, and the only 
conclusion arrived at as yet is that it is “catching.” Dr. Parsons 
then passes under review the course of the disease in the public 
services and in public institutions, and there is added a report by 
Dr. Bruce Low on the epidemic in the eastern counties. To 
sum up, a mass of evidence and of statistics is brought to bear on 
the discussion of each separate, and on every possible, head; yet 
influenza remains as great a mystery as ever. One minor point 
which adds much to the clearness of the Report is the careful 
manner in which the two illnesses known under the name of 
influenza are kept separate. A table gives the number of deaths 
from influenza in London during the last fifty years, but no clue 
is given as to the number of deaths in the United Kingdom from 
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the same cause; and it is stated that these figures cannot be given 
till the Registrar-General’s annual report for 1890 is published. 
This is rather a pity, as the absence of these figures is very 
conspicuous, and until they are furnished the Report cannot but 
be considered as incomplete. 


Laws of the United States relating to Currency, Finance, and 
Banking from 1789 to 1891. Compiled by Charles F. Dunbar. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1891. 

' This is a valuable and handy compilation, and no better com- 
ment upon its scope could be made than by reprinting the preface, 
which is as follows :— 

“In making this collection my object has been to bring within 
the easy reach of students and teachers of political economy and 
history the important parts of our national legislation respecting 
currency, coinage, loans, and banking. For this purpose the Acts 
of Congress have been carefully examined, and the leading pro- 
visions upon these subjects are now presented in their chronological 
order, following with precision the text given in the statutes at 
large. Acts and provisions of less consequence in financial history, 
but still likely to require occasional attention, have been abridged 
or described in their natural connection. Finally, Acts and pro- 
visions seldom referred to in ordinary use, as, for example, those 
relating to small loans, to banks in the district of Columbia, and 
to minor coinage, together with most provisions which are strictly 
administrative or punitive, have been omitted altogether as lying 
outside of the necessary limits of a book intended for use as a 
manual. 

‘* Little reference has been made to the revised statutes, the 
object of the compilation not being to present a view of subsisting 
law at any one period, past or present, but to give the course ‘of 
legislation accurately and with sufficient fulness to enable the 
student to make a thorough examination of it without the neces- 
sity of constant reference to the formidable collection of statutes 
at large. ; 

‘ Besides the Acts and resolutions of Congress, treated as above 
stated, certain vetoed bills and a few other papers of historical 
importance have been added in order to facilitate reference to a 
class of documents which the student of political and economic 
history often finds as valuable, for purposes of study, as the 
as which actually secure a place on the pages of the statute 
ook.” 

In conclusion, it may well be said that the compiler has suc- 
ceeded in his task of preparing this collection, which will be of 
value and practical utility to all students of political economy, 
more especially in its financial branches. 
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VILL—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1891, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Coionial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdon and tts several Divisions; (d) Authors, de. ; (e) Societies, &c. 
(British) ; (f) Periodicals, de. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Anales del Departamento Nacional de Higiéne. Afio I. 

May—J S0sg ‘herd! "Gade Ayia eee ; SPORE PRS 3 \ The Department 
Datos trimestrales del Comercio exterior. Afo 1891.] The National Statis- 
IRN MUR OVOI Cec iiayacscesscentseneovsicoscseerasesesnscsecraeetay tical Departmen: 
Buenos Ayres. Boletin mensual de Estadistica| The Municipal Sta- 
SCAB ies PR —— JP UNC, LEO ooo... ceneeesrececeruseconees tistical Bureau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Neunter | The Central Statisti- 
ar AE stESVON Vo. Licasdace swotnvatsscoenvocansidlinneediysyent cal Commission 

Jahresberichte der k. und k. dsterr.-ungarischen Con- \ 
sulats-Behérden, 1890. 12 parts, 8v0. oo... eee 
Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr— 
1. Statistik des 6sterreichischen Post- und Tele- 
BEA ONWereNs LESO 0... caceoecosputseteuewasseAbees 
2. Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten der im Jahre 
1889 im .. . Zollgebiete ein- und ausgefiihrten | The Bureau of Sta- 
Uae 5. 2 desmaese oo aagae en Begnty ees - tistics, Ministry of 
3. Hauptergebnisse der dsterreichischen Hisenbahn- Commerce 
LMI e a TO VSSO,........5...,.csencseuseteecaapengguees 
Statistische Nachrichten tiber die EHisenbahnen der 
ésterr.-ungarischen Morarchie, fiir 1888. Fol. 1891 
' Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den auswirtigen 
Handel des oesterreichisch-ungarischen Zollgebiets. 








ee rer SUPA) ec, ona ose ossipep an seas vaguest nies aadeedtes 
Banken. Statistik der, fiir 1888 und 1889. Fol......... 
Bewegung der Bevolkerung im 1889. Fol. ... ............ 


Handels-Werthe. Bericht tiber die Erhebung der, 
und Haupt-Ergebnisse des auswartigen Handels im | The Central Statisti- 


ee susie ebay cniaeseosasesdescn ated anna uemennten ; cal Commission 
Rechtspflege. Die Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege, 
ooo nace uv scog exonvont insonegpaaparegneaneant 
Statistische Monatschrift. April—June, 1891 ............ J 
Hungary — 


Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények. Magyarorszag ) 
Vizeinek Statistikaja. 2 vols., 4to., diagrams. 
TSO TO) on eRe Ep aS hn Se te 

Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas 

_ Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) Jan. 


cant) UVELSS, 1S 1 agai GeO 3 - SaR ‘ The Royal Hungarian 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit O6cesterreich und Statistical Bureau 
anderen Lindern. July—Dec., 1890. Fol. ........ 


Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oe6csterreich und 
anderen Lindern, fiir das Jahr 1890. Fol. ........ 
Das Handels-Museum. Band VI. Nos. 24—27, 1891. | 
ios cases n.ci4 fregrthvvesndzatnedneysSoalbatass ashe bajpsp ) 
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Donations. : By whom Presented. 











(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary— Contd. 
Bupaprest. Die Kénigliche Freistadt Pest im Jahre 
1870. Resultate der Volkszihlung und Volks- -— 
beschreibung. Diagrams, 8vo. 1871.00.00... sess 
Praave. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela Ville de Prague] The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)... reau of Prague 


Les Roumains Hongrois et la Nation Hongroise... 
Publié par les Etudiants de la Hongrie. 64 pp., > The Publishers 


Syvo. | Bridapest, LSGL cei. teoes ton preee nee eehsce ene 
Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics. Tome xlviii. Cahier 4.| The Administration 
Plates: “8vo0s8" (189 IO eis. cage) ote cos. s toe ee ee of Mines 
Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers.| The Bureau of Ge- 
May—Aug., 18914 i.e care iSeiinss- zeke sel neral Statistics 


BrusseE1s. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Sis Destine 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ... : 


Bulgaria— 
Statistique du Commerce de la Principauté avec les 
Pays Etrangers pendant 1890. La. 8yo.  ............00. The Statistical Bu- 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté reau 
pendant 1888. Lia..8 yo. iihe..c.sssaseoattes +s pete een 
China— 


Customs Gazette for Jan.—March, 1891. AtO.:.--se © 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1890. Part 2, | Sir Robert Hart, 
Reports and Statistics for each part, and for Corea. G.C.M.G., Peking 


4to.. Map and diagrams” ...1..2...-suecedseda ester sere ee 
Denmark— 
La Marine marchande et la Navigation du Ronis The Danish Statisti- 
ts Roi’, | PEROPen eePa eR cht dics cece onhee cal Bureau 


Denmark : its Medical Organisation, Hygiene, and De- | 
mography. Published with subvention of the Danish | The. ProsdengeD 
Government. Presented to the Seventh International > a ce fn eerie 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, London, 1891. | ick: 
Plates and diagrams. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1891........ y) 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 3.| The Danish Political 


LSOL cir ctesevinss.ccasgslessoediasstaroetscenastht edie aan rss Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Egyptian Daira Sanieh. Note upon the Results of | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
LBQO. BVO: tassss..ccnoclcatenea ears Mead eaten ee en C.B. 


Comité de Conservation de Monuments de ]’Art Arabe. 
Iixercice 1890. Fase. 7. Procés-Verbaux des 


Séances. Rapports de la 2¢ Commission. Plans. The Committee 


SyO. he: Caire, [890 s...2..t8:..caceeeae ee 
France— ’ 
Ministére de l Agriculture. Bulletin. 10° année, | The Ministry of A gri- 
Nose2, June; 3, Aug., 1891. Svou0. ie ae eee culture 


Ministre des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. June—August, 1891 ............ nance 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin de Statis- The Manistrv or Pub 
tique et Législation comparée. May, 1885; Jan., lic Worke 2 
Feb., et Sept., 1890; June, July, 1891. 8vo......... 

Justice Civile et Commerciale. Compte Général de ) 

BARE TESS cn cecocscrecres gecceseenteecens, + The Ministry of Jus 

Justice Criminelle. Compte Général de |’administra- 
tion de la, en France et en Algerie pendant 1888. 4to. } 

Contribution fonciére des propriétés non baties. Rap- 
port... par M. Boutin sur les opérations du réparte- | Dr. F. J. Mouat, 


tice 


ment et du sous-répartement en 1890 pour 1891. President 
UV ji CESS CE CI 6) oe a ae 
Résultats du dénombrement du 12 Avril, 1891. (Proof, M. V 
PO ee Poa 5 2508s gece poche vaueaunsesserenssesovoncstionpovennires } Pe ee ata he 
L’ Kconomiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) .... > 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. June—Aug., 1891 ........ cesses 
Partie Technique. June—Aug., 1891.0... eee 2 
La Réforme Sociale. Bulletin de la Société d’ Economie 
Soomle. OP Nos. 12—15, 1891. Sv0. ...ccsasescndasoesscovouas ie 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current The Kditor 
coda hele), Cag RS a, eee ene nen cr Pee een eae 


Revue Géographique Internationale. April—Sept., 1891 * 
Revue d Economie Politique— 
May—June. Statistique des Mariages: H. Wester-\ 
gaard. Les grands magasins et le petit commerce : 
V. Mataja. La propriété fonciére au Japon: Dr. 
NRT! 650 ace, tvs Oe cr nO 
July. La politique de la Hongrie par rapport aux 
Chemins de Fer: A. Nemenyi. La paix sociale: 
EH. Mahaim. Ua théorie du “Co-Service”’? aux + The Publishers 
ET LLCS Y ....s000. 0.2 s-socardsennssteehaaansSuyestt 
August. Mouvement co-operatif en Angleterre: 
G. de Schulze-Gaevernitz. Les rapports entre le 
propriétaire et Pexploitant du sol: Baron d’A. de 
Bourouill. Les, instincts de Phomme, linterét 
personnel et l’interét general: H. Villey ............4-. 
Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
No. 3. 1891. (Selection from Contents.) pio: The Editor 
graphie des Finances du 18* Siécle: R. Stourm........ 
Journal de la Société de Stutistique de Paris— 











Ss 


July. La propriété batie: H. Boutin... ] 
August. Les chemins de fer et Vimpét: A. Neymarck. 
Le probléme monétaire: PF. de PlGix .....cc.ceeceees | The Society 


Sept. Morbidité en Allemagne et en Autriche: 
M. Bellom. Emprunts viagers de ancien régime : | 
BR IIS 0.5 oss oekdjapsvonasth vive roathserda eit kisenovirekscse J 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
RD 15 35.5.5 c 5 aoastehow caste ancpeenadbsolysigni saree canes The Imperial Statis- 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 12te™ tical Bureau 
RL) DIB STAINS 9.00.0: cous ivsstanonctsgarpncsovoveee: 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Statistik der Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter im) 
PANLORLSBS secs. KES epee ees ete cae eee | 
Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir 1890 ........ ee ees eeeseeeseeeeee > 
Die Stromgebiete des Deutschen Reichs. Theil 1p 
Gebiet: der Ostsee, | Maps (ahs cdc ki .is..t ce ‘3 
Prussia. Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen ] The Royal Prussian 
Bureaus. 1 and 2 Vierteljahrsheft, 1891. Fol. .... iy Statistical Bureau 
Berwin. Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen se | 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The Statistical Bu- 


der Stadt. Ehescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle : 
reau of Berlin 


und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ 
Frankfort— 

Die volkswirthschaftliche Bedeutung der Canal- ) 
isirung des Mains von Frankfurt bis zum Rhein. 
58 pp., plan SvorV:1S7 9 iil cies.ck Sec cc nes saeee ere 

Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographie und Statistik. 
Jahresbericht fiir 1857-58, 1859-60, 1866-67, 
1874-5-90. 12 parts, maps, 12mo. and 8vo. ........ 

Handelskammer zu Frankfurt-am-Main. Jahres- 
Bericht fiir 1572-89. 18 vols., 8vo. 1873-90....| The | Geographical 

Jahresbericht tiber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- and Statistical 
wesens die Krankenanstalten und die oeffentlichen r Society of Frank- 
Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. Jahrgang fort 
1858-62, 1866-67. 7 vols., 8vo. Diagrams. 1860-69 

Statistische Mittheilungen iiber den Civilstand der 
Stadt. Jahre 1851-57, 1860, 1861, 1864, 1866, 
1868, 1869, 1872, 1874, 1877. 4to. 1852-78 

Zur Erinnerung an die Eréffnung der Mainkanali- 
sirung und der Frankfurter Hafen-Anlagen. 











31 pp. 4to., plant. PGS O" coir csecpenes noses vere coe r 
Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der] The Statistical Bu- 
Stadt Frankfurt-am-Main im Jahre 1890 ............ } reau of Frankfort 
Hamburg— 
Statistisches Handbuch fiir den Hamburgischen 
Staat, 4% Ausgabe.  Svo. J891 Wk aes The Statistical Bu- 
Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen reau of Hamburg 
Handels im Jah¥e 1890. La 4t0....... csc pscscceseseseet 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang 1890.] Dr. G. von Mayr, the 
Halbband 2. 8voz ~1891...4.0.....ct-cessss eet f Editor 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik.) 
Band iv, Heft 2. 1891. (Contents): Die belgische 
Sozialgesetzgebung und das Arbeiterwohnungsgesetz, 
1889: K. Bucher. Zur Reform des Abzahlungsge- + The Publisher 
schaftes: R. van der Borght. Neuere Untersuchungen 
uber die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in Holland: 
O. Pringsheim 








COO eee ee eee eee eee eee HEHE OE SEE e SHE EOE SETH EH SEDEeeOEEHEees 


Guatemala. Memoria que la Secretaria de Estado en | The Sialistieal. Buc 
el Despacho de Fomento presenta 4 la Asamblea a ie re 
legislativa, 1891. 8vo. { reau 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee Te ee 


Italy— 


Annalvdi Agricoltura, 1891. 185. Zootecnia. woes Theil iretortceernl 


Jimenti aggl ione i : 
cimenti a vantaggio della produzione equina negli of Agriculture 


1890-91 


TOPO He Coes ereEeeerererererreereneeenet OeUR UR SESESE SISOS C ECCS ES CeCe 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Conid. 


Italy—Contd. 
Notizie di Statistica agraria. Svo. 1891... 7 
Primo Resoconto dei risultati della Inchiesta Ornito- | TheDirector-General 
logica in Italia. Parte Terza ed ultima. Notizie of Agriculture 
Se PeMMeSRaE OrOrricrPenee EOD ooo. << oc eccnvccwennancesnvees 


Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 30,) 
Provincia di Foggia. Fasc. 31, Provincia di Bari. 


Fasc. 32, Provincia di Lecce. Svo. Maps. 1891... Te Hiner ene- 








Bilanci Comunali per gli anni 1888 e 1889 0.0.0... 1, Statistical De 
Bilanci Provinciali per gli anni 1887-89-00... Ct aes “* a se 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. May— ery Slee . 
2 RE SS ee ee Ree ree Suate 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
eperctae.) May—Aupust, 1891  ..............-...ccccren J 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli } 
Istituti d’ Emissione. April—June, 1891 ........ 2. .... 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
I NY a Bs ee dL weil hea 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei prin- 
eipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current | 
Re 82a conan ccvvergnaigals GR harseinag ee 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
ES) SEER eee me mee Tae 
Fimigrazione Italiana. Statistica della, avvenuta nell’ 
ET Less 9 AE Tie Ree Ce eek ee ae , Dire Mahe 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’ Itaiia nell’ anno ape Meh ee F 
RN nn rnsen ncnnnspnn nnadannghnernnapnnenn td FB tee 4 lle 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno Pre oe } a 
<i So) LS eens fo. tees rere pes 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 28, 
1889, con notizie sommarie per 1890 ..........-....0. 
Relazione sulle Condizione Sanitarie dei Corpi della 
R. Marina durante il triennio 1887-89.  8vo............. | 
Statistica del commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. May—July, 1891 ............0.. sees 
Statistica delle Opere pie z al 31 Dicembre, 1880, e dei é 
lasciti di beneficenza fatti negli anni 1881-89 sscseriern 
Vol viii, Campania. Fol. 189 bin atte Alek oXacs J 
Della correzicne dei vini ingessati . . . 1891... a 
Circa i Fatti principali riguardanti |’ Igiene e la Sanita | 
ubblica nel Regno nei Feb.—May, 1891 ............... : fi 
- Shae comparativi di Disinfezione con vapore > dad ieee of Pub- 
Meare FBOR hs aoget iia! wig aril alee. chacy te 
Regolamento speciale sulla conservazione e del Vaccinoe oe | 
sulla Vaccinazione obbligatoria. Svo. I1891..........._J 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .............. ... The Editor 


Giornale degli Economisti— 
July. Situazione del mercato monetario: 2.) 
IEEE AE PISEE, ROTEORO. «inn ccacssisneUeonnneinaioncasenn sn | 
August. La erisi agricola e la politica doganale. iS 
La situazione finanziaria: L. Wollemborg ............ = 
Sept. La psiche bianea e la psiche negra. Lasciate 
fare, la-ciate passare: FV. Pareto «0.0.0.0... J 
Minerva. Rassegna Internazionale. Nos. 5 and 6. 


May and June, 1891. S80. 0... seeteeeeeeees 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
La Scuola Positiva nella Giurisprudenza civile e oo, 
e nella vita sociale. Anno I. Nos.4and 5. &vo. 
ce) 9 0 ae bier RePRmRe TR EE REE DCR, PERE ee 


Mexico— 
Noticias de las Amonedaciones e introducciones de | 
metales preciosos en el afio fiscal de 1889-90. Fol. | 
Noticia de la amonedacion practicada en las Casas de | The Statistical Bu- 


Moneda en Abril, 1891. (Sheet) =2.0:074..45 eee r reau 
Noticias del movimiento maritimo exterior e interior | 
... en el aio fiscal de 1888-89. Fol. ..........:.ccseseesee: | 
Netherlands— 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1890. Erste and Tweede} The Netherlands 
Gedeelte. | 4tos2...c09e as. ae ee ee Legation » 


The Department of 


Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 
Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in Neder- in Tee 
land. Jan.—March, 1891, with Summary for 1890 arr 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. April—June, 1891 eset Ve a AR 


reau 
Russia— 
ae Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére The Customs Depart- 
urope et la céte caucasienne de la Mer Noire. se 
March—June, 1891) (fc.52::28t. Gee ee ee J 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (In Russian.) | The Ministry of 
(Current weekly numbers.) ©1891 15.0-0..trcsscscerenteneeet! Finance 
Diagram-Maps showing Prices of Rye and Oats on] The Department of 
Ist May, lst June, and Ist July in Russia. Sheets Assessed Taxes 
Spain— 
Boletin de Estadistica Sanitario-Demografica. Apen- ] 
dice General al Tomo vi. Colera morbo Asiatico en 
Kspafia durante 1885. Diagrams, 4to. 1887. ........ 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Iemografico-Sanitaria, 
1879-83, 1884-85. 2 vols., maps and diagrams, 
ALO. as aanevedencteaestiv ciate! oe) cadogl tee cde eee ease ee aetna a | Professor J. Villa- 
Congresos Medicos de Amberes y Perusa, por el Doctor r nova, Madrid 
D. J. Vilanova y Piera. Plates, 8vo. 1887 ............ ; 
Demografia-Sanitaria. Madrid-Espafia. Movimiento 
de Poblacion en Nacimientos y Defunciones... 
Madrid, 1880-88, Espafia, 1880-84... Diagram, | 
BVO. PL BSD 0 2) .rieccschesiavaiiast areas tengo ee 
Resumenes mensuales de la Estadistica del Comercio | The Director-General 
Hxtérior. ~~ May—July, 1891)...24,.405...50. of Indirect Taxation 


Sociedad a i J . 
ic Siadieiemmnmnmmmnemne ee 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 


A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1889. (Movement of vite The-Central. Statistic 


IOC) A hate ets ctr, elena ae 
) ; cal Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 

Sweden— Contd. 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1889. (Sanitary Condi- | 
es ra oF, yk sc sceabeosnesnnnaccsunch 

: “i eae PEO BU OILEV EC YING) | ..:4s,-cesceseeahsss 

. Valstatistik, 1888-90. (Elections).................. ee 

. Lots-och Fyrinrittningen, 1890.  (Pilotage, yt 
Lishthouses, Wrecks ) Map Ve eae L Se a wetter 

- Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1889. 
USP SLUTS ol 2 SRE Ao 

. Branvins Tillverkning och Foérsiljning samt Hvit- 
betssockertillverkningen, 1888-90. (Brandy 
OE SESS SE) aN 2 Se ee eee eee 5] 


cal Bureau 


4 aS 


Switzerland— 
Alcools. Rapport ... concernant Ja gestion et le 
compte de la Régie des Alcools pour les Exercices, > Dr. Milliet, Bern 
Deere a MERIT URS SV Oise alii Asia doe seas Setielensacevansaadounas 
Rapport concernant la gestion et le compte de la 
Terie deg Acools poursi890. SV 0. 0... skseasecenseores 
Resultats de la Visite sanitaire des Recrues a 





SAAMI RAID a2 penn acs ge acavinus sea puaunccdadene QUT Meevatiees} | The Federal Statisti- 
Examen Pedagogique des Recrues en automne, cal Bureau 

De oi aoe sadn verseéctuarivensnantdenesmre melee 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1891. 2 Quartal—Heft | 

550 OR Be SE oe ee Se ee J) 
GenEvaA. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-Rendu | m,. piprarian 

ee eM he aes sh oi guc ccc to). éseesdbsnvved ba cocteusapacne Moby acted t 


United States— 
Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of, 1890.| The Secretary of 


Eris MEE CWO ee hye ca sb iulsdiv ani sa.csuhoahepvabstoonenndagiad® Agriculture 
Agriculture. Monthly Reports on Crops. June—Aug., 
NN Ue a0 La nccecsescscaseouscvesedeccaisddstseloctane J. R. Dodge, Esq. 
Agriculture. Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of (Statistician) 
the Department of (Nos. 70—80), 1890. 8vo. ........ 


Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 75. Sandstone. 74. ) 
Coal product of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. 76. Petroleum. 77. Population of South 
Carolina. 78. Limestone. 79. Aluminium. 80. 
Lead and Zinc. 81. Schools for the Blind in the 
United States. 84. Statistics of Education. 85. | 
Irrigation in Utah. 86. Population of Idaho. 87. | 
Population of Nevada. 88. Transportation on the 
Ohio River. 89. Distribution of Population in 
accordance with altitude. 90. Paupers in Alms- | R. P. Porter, Esq., 
houses in 1890. 91. Population of Wisconsin. 92.+ Superintendent of 
Population of Wyoming. 93. Population of Census 
Arizona. 94. Coal Product of different States. 
95. Prisoners in County Jails. 96. Copper. 97. 
Population of Michigan. 98. Public School 
Finances. 99. Population of Iowa. 100. Social 
Statistics of Cities. 101. Statistics of Churches. 
102. Population of West Virginia. 110. Popula- 
BIER MN REPRO CLOT i, p50 ceaer estes Ga eaeedetiettenaeeessoocaces 

Extra Census [1890] Bulletin. No. 5. Lumber Mills 
and Saw Mills, and Timver Products. La. 4to........ 3) 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


United States—Contd. 


Internal Commerce of the United States. Report on ) 


the, for. 1890. Sv. sini ie WAn i eee 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1890. The BUreey ea Be 
tistics, Treasury 
13th Number. | Syo. thee ete sk os |. Department 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. April | P 
——J UG, REO] obser eee dE ee Lk } 


J 
Gold and Silver. Statements, &c., made to the) 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures in 
relation to the Bill (S-4675), “to provide a unit of 
value, and for the Coinage of Gold and Silver, and 
for other purposes.” 5 parts. 8vo.. 1891 ......... 
Report on Transportation Rates on Food Products. ube Hon. David A. 
BVO LEGO ick AR gereaetenvs 5420s Cas osctmashes haat ae Wells 
Report on Gold and Silver Coinage in Europe. 8vo. 
DSB GO SEE eliden sen eeasent on dbetancc ot ed eee an 
Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury respecting 
Coin Payments of Interest-bearing Debt.  8vo. } 


LB BG ne sa cisesectvccsacnengoausse ee aertectords dase tos EEE Cet Re ann 
Connecticut. State Board of Heaith. Monthly] 
Bulletin. May—July, 1891 vscccsssssssessscsse vsssssiseuen i The Booraeamigalth 


Ituiors. Sixth Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of Tlinvis, 1890. 8vo. (2 J: joy LOM ed: 
COPIOS) .2nssecescssscerecuebite oh ccs tla VORCOILE conte Mae eh a 
Massacuusetts. Experimental Investigations by ) 
the State Board of Health upon Purification of | 
Sewage ...and upon the intermittent Filtra- | The State Board of 
tion of Water, made 1888-90. Part 2 of Report f Health 
on Water Supply and Sewerage. Diagrams, 8vo. | 


(Secretary) 


1890 wees anh lesssaesds othe ite ee ea J 
Wisconsin. Thirteenth Report of the State Board 

of Health of Wisconsin. 1889-90. 8vo0. ........seeee a 
Bankers’ Magazine. June—Sept., 1891... ...... ht. eee The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) _ ........ ” 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

TUTO DES) ssa. ..0s.0ccanianedeetey ck vhstes Meyers Senet . 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle. July, 1891 2.250 ee a 


The Forum. July—August, 1891— 

July. The Census and the Colored Race: F. A. 
Walker. Operation of the Interstate Commerce 
Law: A. F. Walker. The United States and 
Silver: CL 8. Fatroktld <n 8ic:.vc.. eee 

August. Immigration and Degradation: F. A. 
Walker. Profits of Fruit-Culture in California: | 
L. A. Sheldon. Causes of Gold Exports: G. @. r 
Walliams cox. 1.1.58 PE ee tee 

Sept. The Farmer’s Isolation and the remedv: 
J. W. Bookwalter. The Government and the 
Taxpayers: H. Atkinson. Growth of Industrial } 
Capitalisation: J.°S. Tait ...2..n Ua eee 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vi, No.2. June, 1891. 

(Contents.) Control of National Expenditures: 

HE. I. Renick. The present Farmers’ Movement: i‘ 

F. M. Drew. Bimetallism in France: H. White... 


” 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. v, No. 4. July, ) 
1891. (Contents.) The Academic Study of Political 
Economy: C. #. Dunbar. Doctrine of Rent, and 
the Residual Claimant Theory of Wages: F. A. + The Editor 
Walker. Contribution to the Theory of Railway 
Rates: F. W. Taussig. Co-operative Insurance and 

» Endowment Schemes: W. WM. Cole 00.00... ccccccesteeeee “jf 

The Social Economist. Vol.i. Juneand July, 1891. 8vo. _ 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals of the. Vol. ii, No.1. July, 1891. (Selec- 
tion from Contents.) Land Transfer Reform: 
J. W. Jenks. Economic Basis of Prohibition: 
S. N. Patten. International Liability for Mob 
TT Rele P< TL UT CUE eicnsccd. sondecesn odes. 0e Nid wekaeres 2 

American Economie Association, Publications. Vol. vi, ) 

No. 3. (Contents.) Government Forestry Abroad: | . 

G. Pinchot. Present Condition of Forests on Public > The Association 
Lands: #. A. Bowers. Practicability of an American | 

Forest Administration: B. H. Fernow. 8vo. 1891) 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxiii, The Societ 
Neer IBela Plates, vo. co.cc eh. y 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- ‘ 
tions. New Series, No. 14. June, 1891. (Con- 
tents.) A Basis for Statistics of Cost of Production : 
C.D. Wright. Formula for predicting the popula- } The Association 
tion of the United States: H. S. Pritchett. Weight 
and Longevity: Z. B. Macaulay. Results of Sani- 

tary Legislation in England since 1875: G. N. Calkins J 

Columbia College. Studies in History, Economics, | 
and Public Law. Vol. i, No.2. History of Tariff | pi opocsorp E.R. A 
Administration in the United States from Colonial > ets 0 ir) Sn 





i 
| 
' The Academy 
| 
| 








Times to the McKinley Administrative Bull, by | Seligman 
SES CES BOSS 053 a) a Se J 

Cooper Union. 32nd Annual Report of the Trustees 
Br eeMe UO MNOMEOTILOIO. SVO. — 3,-0.0... css .craktbaer-ofavs \ The Trustees 


J 
Franklin Institute. Journal. June—Sept., 1891 ........ The Institute 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board | , pedo 
PE RICH ASOD 5 OVO. vh.. cNeodsock sre. od Mehen eens dsneeoertnte prmetiiobion 
Competitive Railway Route Maps. (Maps folded in * 
borer seb ovo. 1 Chicago [1891 }......-J.cssscisessesteee i BB ttl eid a8 


International— 

Bulletin International des Douanes. Organe de |’ Union 
Internationale pour la publication des Tarifs Doua- | The Secretary of the 
niers. Année 1891-92. Nos. 1—5. 8vo. Brussels, Board of ‘Trade 
BR eee cnc c thule caccdth oa onv'nsasncorenasititene etieuespocse 

Congreso Internacional de Hygiene y Demografia cele- 
brado en Viena en 1887, por el Doctor don Fun Dr.Janssens, Brussels 
Vilanova y Piera. 415 pp., 8vo. Madrid, 1889 .... 

Quarto Congresso Internazionale di Navigazione In- 
terna tenuto 4 Manchester nel 1890. Relazione sui | q 
lavori del Congresso dei Delegati del Ministero dei r ; 
Lavori Pubblici. v + 193 pp., plates, 8vo. Roma, | 
REN, ACA nae tei SSIS ORAS ones oe TWIN beeetecibice J 


M. Kennedy, Esq., 
B. 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. | 
India, British— 

Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, by 
George Watt. . . Vols. iii and iv. Dacrydium— + The India Office 
Tymociera, .8v0.. 1890 cece atiaen otesaok os ope teae eae 

Prices and Wages in India (8th issue). Fol. 1891.... i . 

Trade of British India with F me Countries | ve a me eqs 
1890-91. Section 1. Sea-borne Foreign Trade........ 7A 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1—38, 
L891+02 © s aiicss densely eee Ree ORO nen cast, enn 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. Nos. 11—12, 1890-91; No. 1, 1891-92 


The Department of 
Finance and Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


Indian Engineering. (An illustrated weekly journal.) | P. Doyle, Esq., C.E., 
(Current weekly numbers). 1891 ......0.1..sc.dsssevsossesoens the Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements for 


May-July, L890). 0 sccc cease dah aed. eehee ceee oedema a } 
Loan Companies and Building Societies. Report on, Bed iit 8 
for 18905 BV c.lcve.credeties teestedet ete ogee 
Manirosa. Bulletin 29. Report on Crops and Live } The Department of 
Stock, July I, 1891. “L2moe....c. Seis. ee Agriculture 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Nos. 11—16. 1891 .... The Editor 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of The Sonint 
Canada for 1890. Vol. viii. Plates. 4to. .....0.5. y 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Education. Repert of the Superiteenaent pd The Superintendent 
for 1890... HO]... :ast cb y.2) ote nace ea ee General 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1890, show- 
ing approximate Census Population Returns tor | The Colonial Secre- 
1891, with supplement for March quarter. 1891. tary. 
Ne) bree per hte ey tc hee ris wtedihdbieces Qvom sites lean drolbaka cathe ana 


Mauritius. Civil List for 1891° [8vo) eee ee prea pee 
New South Wales. Agricultural Gazette, Vol. ii,| The Department of 
Parts 4—6. Plates, 8vo. “1891: ...0 2.51.2 cetera Agriculture 


New Zealand— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1890. Blue Book, Ponds Ra Yo Ui scar 
lation and Vital Statistics, Trade and Interchange. a C.M.G., F. RS. : 


OL eects foes Sons vnnat eels Rascal Oils et ee 
Report on the Statistics of New Zealand, 1889; with | The Registrar-Gene- 
map and appendices. 8vo.. 1891. 1..1.0......0000e ral 


Colonial Museum and Laboratory. 25th Annual 
Report, with List of Donations and Deposits during + Sir James Hector 
MB SO DO © POV Oss cscsesvingnndetrocosesvtacenle msec nen 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). Nos. 43,73. 1891........ Joc oral 


South Australia. Census, 1891. Preliminary Tables. | The Superintendent 
FOUR Rica qcavetierrnstaashadiosligh,.si+aidccessodseneetieiest ee eae of Census 
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EEE 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Straits Settlements— 

Annual Reports on the States of Perak, panenE, 

POPES EC TOP LOSS OOme LOL? co. Jscccicteseccess con otedss 


The Perak Government Gazette. Nos. 12—25. 1891 ane Government 
ecretary 


J.S. Keltie, Esq. 


Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
of Tasmania for 1890. Map, &e., 8vo. 1891... i The Society 


Trinidad. Census, 1891. Returns showing the Popu-] The Government 
lation recorded in the Census of 1891. Fol. «uu... Statist 


Victoria— 
Census of Victoria, 1891. Approximate Returns Fol. ) 
Friendly Societies. 12th Annual Report, for 1889, to | 


which are appended Valuations and Statistics of ' ee aor eta iy 


er OME ROSTOLIES C,H OLA, cvedeceteesnscepsvesdees dososcentonvarniees t Statist 
Imports and Exports of Australasian Colonies, 1890. hee ioe 
Brie Menem A Cheeta sc Pec 2ieancninincsoscceptvossecseé sneadpaieene Seg, 
Reports and Statistics of the Mining Department for] The Secretary for 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1891. Plates, fol..... Mines 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1889, part 9,| H. H. Hayter, Esy., 
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. IT HAVE but a plain unvarnished tale to unfold on this, the second 
occasion on which it has fallen to my lot to discharge 


the duty of addressing this Society as its President, on the opening 
of a new session of work. Statistics, whether as a science or a 
method in its application to the practical purposes for which it 
exists, fortunately does not lend itself to sensational statements or 
to surprises, nor when it is honestly used does it need rhetorical 
artifices to secure attention to its teachings. 
These were defined on the foundation of our Society in 1834, 


‘““and prospects of society.” 


Definition of the func- 
tions of the Society. 


“to be the collection, arrangement, and pub- 
‘lication of facts to illustrate the conditions 
The definition of its scope was so 


well stated by the famous Master of Trinity, when President of 
the British Association of the year in which a statistical section 
was added to that body, that Iam tempted to reproduce it now, 
since two attempts were made in the Demographic Section of the 
recent congress, one I am sorry to say with success, to introduce 
the thin edge of a wedge which brought it within the reach ana 
range of one of the most controversial political questions of the 
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day, hence the need of directing special attention to it now to 
prevent its recurrence. : 

Speaking of the great scientific body over which he then 
presided, Professor Whewell stated “that all things comprehended 
‘‘ under the categories of space, time, and numbers properly belone 
“ to our investigations, and all phenomena capable of being brought 
‘‘ under the semblance of a law are legitimate objects of our 
‘inquiries. But there are many important branches of human 
“ contemplation which come under none of these heads, being 
“ separated from them by new elements, for they bear upon the 
“ passions, feelings, and affections of our nature.” He referred 
particularly to what he termed the dreary world of polities, which. 
he regarded as a demon of discord altogether ont of place in the 
calm and passionless field of philosophy and science. 

Nevertheless, the employment of the numerical method to aid 
in formulating the laws which regulate all branches of science, 
moral and material, is not only perfectly legitimate but necessary - 
to their right understanding, and to guide the legislature upon 
such social questions as the restriction of the hours of labour, the ~ 
limitation of the interference of the State in the freedom of action 
of all who are able to judge for themselves as to the disposal of their 
time and talents in their appointed work, and similar questions of 
current politics, with which statistics have nothing further to do. 

It was my intention to have devoted this address to a general 
review of statistical science in its various relations, having special 
reference to our own work, for there never was a time in which 
the misuse and abuse of figures from ignorance or design were 
more prevalent and mischievous than they are now; but, I found ° 
that the vast amount of information of more or less value which 
it would be necessary to consult and condense, rendered it imprac- 
ticable, even were I qualified to undertake it. 

it appears to me moreover to be more appropriate in an opening 

Real purpose of an discourse to review our own past work, and to 
hay ha te Ge establish some continuity in it, with a view to 
ascertain how far we are in touch and harmony with the require- 
ments of the time, in dealing, from a purely statistical standpoint, 
with such social, economic, and scientific matters as are of current 
interest or urgent application. 

In fact our chief function seems to me to be, ‘‘ to formulate the 
‘“ past, to render the present fruitful, and to prepare the future.” ? 

2. The first paper read in the past session was by Sir Charles 

Brief analysis of the Dilke, on the “‘ Statistics of the Defence Expen- 
work of the pastsession. << ditnre of the »Chief | Military -andel ayes 
‘“« Powers,” a subject of absorbing interest when all Hurope is 
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armed to the teeth, and in a state of unquiet, which may, at any 
moment, break into open war. With the political aspects of the 
question, however, we, as a Society, have nothing to do. The paper 
attracted more attention on the continent than at home, and 
although it dealt only with a portion of a very great matter, it 
exhibited strongly the vast waste of men and money, both of 
which might be more profitably employed in productive industry 
than in an armed neutrality, nearly as costly as war itself. 

The next communication was by one of the most competent of 
reliable authorities upon the operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, Inspector-General Lawson. It showed in a manner which 
has not been shaken by the immediate discussion which it caused, 
or the consideration of the question in one of the sections of the 
more recent Hygienic Congress, the disastrous effects of the repeal 
of the Acts on the health of the army and navy at home. 

The third contribution was by Dr. Newsholme, on the “ Vital 
“ Statistics of the Peabody and other Labourers’ and Artizans’ Block 
“ Buildings,” and is a valuable addition to our knowledge of one of 
the most difficult problems awaiting solution in relation to the 
poorer inhabitants of this vast metropolis, viz., the housing of the 
poor and working classes. It was carefully considered by special 
committees in the early history of our Society, Royal Commissions 
have reported on it, and private enterprise, stimulated by philan- 
thropic motives, has endeavoured to diminish the evils of over 
crowding in insanitary surroundings. But the extent of the evil, 
and its constant increase from the rapid abnormal growth of this 
modern Babylon, have heretofore prevented the adoption of any 
radical means of relief, and will continue to do so, until efficient 
measures can be adopted to improve the general condition of those 
who are at the same time the causers of, and sufferers from the 
dangerous conditions in which they are compelled to live. 

My own paper, on “ Prison Ethics and Prison Labour,” fol- 
lowed. It was written to meet an emergency, and constructed 
partly from materials collected for the Penitentiary Congress of 
1890, at St. Petersburg, and in part from statistics of 302,000 
prisoners, gathered by me from official sources, and heretofore 
contained in an unknown official report. Some of the most im- 
portant points considered in it are still unsettled questions, in 
spite of the principles advocated by the most eminent jurists who 
have written on the subject. 

The fifth subject of discussion was from the pen of Dr. Steele, 
the medical superintendent of Guy’s Hospital, and considered the 
charitable .aspects of medical relief in the metropolis, based upon 
an intimate acquaintance with the question from many years of 
personal supervision, and exceptional experience of its working in 
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one of the oldest and best managed institutions of its class in 
London. This contribution was of special value and interest, as 
embodying the most exact account we possess of an order of things 
which is now passing away, and being gradually adapted to the 
existing state of medicine both as a science and an art. 

The next general meeting of the Society was occupied with 
a question of exceptional interest and importance in the study and 
practice of statistics, viz., “The Nature and Uses of Averages.” 
It was treated with rare lucidity, and a thorough mastery of the 
subject, by one of the best exponents of the science—Dr. John 
Venn, of Cambridge. There is probably no branch of political 
arithmetic which is so little understood, and so constantly mis- 
applied, as the calculation of averages—hence the value and 
importance of an illustration so perfect in its logic, so sound in 
its application, and so easily understood, as that with which the 
Society was favoured. 

The last of the evening meetings of the session was devoted to 
the consideration of the general results of the recent census, as 


expounded by the Secretary appointed to conduct it. The public 


impatience to become acquainted with those results, was amply 
satisfied by Mr. Noel Humphreys in a manner, and with an 
authority possessed by no one else at that time, and with a clear- 
ness which left nothing to desire. The marvellous rapidity with 
which the press of this country obtains information regarding 
every question of public interest, or professes to do so, causes 
conjecture and erroneous information not unseldom to be accepted 
without too close a scrutiny of its accuracy, which is very generally 
in such circumstances a quantité négligeable. Hence those institu- 
tions, like our own, which can only publish accurate, well considered 
information, and at fixed periods, stand no chance in such a race. 
Its compensation consists, however, in its statements being of greater 
authority and of more permanent value than the fugitive pictures 
coloured by imagination, and too often intended to deceive. 

The above brief analysis of the work of the past session 
appears to me to show clearly that we are in harmony with public 
feeling, and strictly fulfilling the ends of our existence. | 

Hivery one of the questions considered is still subject of inquiry 
and research, and the last word has not yet been said of any of 
them. The multiplication of journals, conducted with ability, and 
devoted to the consideration of every possible matter connected 


with art, science, economics, and sociology, in its widest sense, — 


renders it impossible for any of our societies to attempt to keep 


pace with them. Hence, it is the more incumbent on us to cultivate — 


rigorous regard to accuracy, and to indulge in no attempts to in- 
fluence legislation by illegitimate means. 
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The papers promised for the present session afford good 
On the pursuit and ap- grounds for the continuance of our work 
Plication of ourscience- in a right spirit, and to uphold the well 
established character of the Society as a scientific body. The 
only novelty in it is an attempt which I have ventured to 
make to enlist some of our eminent foreign associates in our 
work by contributing papers to our transactions.” Excellent 
examples of this are afforded by M. Levasseur’s admirable paper 
on ‘‘La Statistique Graphique,’ in our Jubilee volume; the 
sparkling and witty account of “ La Statistique et ses Ennemis,” 
by M. de Foville, as well as the foreign press notices of the 
Jubilee, in French and German, contained in the same volume. 
These are precedents which it seems to me to be desirable to 
continue and follow up, now that in every scheme of secondary and 
higher education in all countries, the increased cultivation of 
modern languages is contained in their curricula. 

3. Among the duties which have to be performed on our 
Obituary notices. meeting again for work, is to record the losses 
which the Society has sustained during the previous session. An 
enumeration of those who have passed away is contained in the 
last annual report. Among them were four who merit special 
mention as statisticians, and as connected with this Society. 

The severest loss of all to us was undoubtedly that of our late 
Dr. Graham Balfour. respected President, Dr. T. Graham Balfour. He 
not only contributed valuable papers to our transactions, all 
characterised by thoroughness and conscientious treatment, but he 
was in addition for many years an active member of our Council, 
served several times as Vice-President, and took a leading part in 
the discussion of those questions with which he was familiar. My 
knowledge of his work commenced long before I was personally 
acquainted with him, and dates from the period of my student- 
ship in the University of Edinburgh, where I followed him soon 
after he entered the army. At that time I became known to 
Dr. Henry Marshall, who had selected Dr. Balfour for the impor- 
tant work which occupied the most active period of his life, and 
was the foundation of his statistical reputation, on the ground of 
his peculiar fitness for it at that early age. Another of the officers 
selected by him was ordered on foreign service, and Dr. Marshall 
wished me to qualify to succeed him, an offer which I was unable 
to accept. 

When I landed at Madras in 1840, I was the guest of the 
principal medical officer of that Presidency, who put into my 


2 The papers promised are by M. Troinitsky of St. Petersburg, and 
Dr. Guillaume of Berne. That of: Dr. Guillaume is entitled “‘ Le nouveau bulletin 
** Vinformation des décés en Suisse.’’ 
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hands the returns and reports of the Huropean troops in that 
command for the previous ten years. They were a mass of 
confusion, and with them he gave me the volumes then published 
of the statistics of the British army at home and abroad, to guide 
me in the detection of the errors which pervaded them, chiefly 
from the defective manner in which they were drawn up. I 
was much struck with the clearness, comprehensive nature, and 
mastery of figures of the work of Captain Tulloch and Dr. Balfour 
at a time when such matters were little studied, and with their 
aid I was able to recast and rearrange the Madras returns, and 
was permitted to publish the result in the “ Calcutta Journal of 
‘‘ Natural History.” My paper attracted the attention of Colonel 
Sykes, by whom I was in consequence inyited to join this Society 
a little later on, in 1847. 

Dr. Balfour subsequently originated and prepared for several 
years the army statistical reports, which were rightly regarded as 
valuable records and models of accuracy and comprehensiveness. 

I cannot conclude this brief notice of him in more fitting terms . 
than those employed in a sketch of his life published immediately 
after his death, in which he was represented to have been a really 
able man, of excellent common sense, and remarkably sound 
judgement, possessed of a vigorous and highly cultivated intellect, 
sincere and honest in all things, endowed with a keen sense of 
humour, a firm friend, and an excellent colleague. 

It has not been the practice to notice specially those who 
Deaths of foreign Fellows. have died among our distinguished Honorary 
Fellows, but I venture to think that, although they may not 
have taken an active part in our proceedings or communicated 
directly to our transactions, for reasons easy to understand, they 
undoubtedly took an interest in our work, and with many of them 
whom we have met at international gatherings friendships have 
been formed and much mutual esteem and regard arisen, which 
tend to produce an international amity that is of advantage to our 
pursuits, and may fairly be regarded as among the best, the most 
beneficial, and disinterested af peacemakers. 

The best known and most distinguished amongst the dkasetnaies 
M. Anthony Beaujon. of the last session was M. Anthony Beaujon, 
Professor of Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Amsterdam, and director of the Statistical Institute of that city, 
who died in December last in his thirty-seventh year. Although — 
removed at so early an age, he had attained a high position as an 
economist of the advanced school, and had gained the prize offered 
by his government for the history of the Dutch fisheries, written — 
for the Fishery Exhibition in London. In it he showed by care- 
fully collected statistical evidence that the policy of Protection ~ 
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against the competition of other nations was detrimental to them- 
selves, and that on the removal of its fetters the Dutch fisheries, 
which were in a state of stagnation, at once began to revive. He 
wrote several treatises of merit and value, chiefly in Economics, 
on treaties of commerce and reciprocity, social mathematics, index 
numbers, the theory of prices, and poor relief in Holland. He 
was joint editor of the “‘ Dutch Hconomist,” and a general frequenter 
of demographic congresses and the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, to which he attached a bigh value as bringing statisticians of 
different countries into personal contact, and thus enabling men of 
other schools of thought and action to compare, and contrast, and, 
if possible, to harmonise their methods. 

Another of our Honorary Fellows was H.E. M. Alexandre de 

M. Alexandre de ves. Vessélovsky, Councillor of State, Member of 
selovsky. the Statistical Council, and editor of the 
““Hconomiste Russe,” who died from over-work whilst engaged 
in bringing that scientific journal through the press. He was a 
member of the International Statistical Institute, to which he 
communicated important information respecting the corn trade of 
his country. 

Unfortunately his journal, which appears to have been well 
edited, and is in our library, has ceased to exist since his death. It 
was conducted on a distinctly statistical basis, and the information 
at contained, evidently obtained from official sources, appeared to be 
accurate and valuable. He was personally much esteemed by all who 
knew him as an indefatigable, painstaking, conscientious worker. 

The last of the Honorary Fellows of whom I wish to make 
H.E. Ahmed Véfik Pacha. special mention was H.H. Ahmed Véfik Pacha, 
who died in April of the present year, and has been described by 
one of our Fellows who knew him well, to have been among the 
most learned men of Turkey. The branches of Huropean knowledge 
specially cultivated by him were statistics and historical research, 
and his writings were among the earliest which threw light upon 
the financial resources of the Turkish empire. His political career 
was one of great distinction, and as such men are very rare in any 
Hastern State, their memory deserves to be preserved in the records 
of any European institution with which they were associated, such 
as our Society and the Statistical Society of Paris, of both of 
which he was a member. | 

4. In connection with the branch of my address which deals 
with the occurrences of the past session, I 
cannot omit a reference to some of the matters 
to which I referred in my inaugural address of last year, as most 
of them are as much of present, as they were then of current or 
past interest. 


Inaugural address of 
90. 
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The inquiry regarding hospitals which was then in progress, 
Hospital inquiry. and has since been completed, will doubtless be duly 
reported when the branch of the legislature by which it was under- 
taken again meets. A careful perusal of the evidence published 
leads me, however, to fear that as some of the most important 
factors objected to in the present management of these institutions 
were not specifically inquired into, such remedies as may be sug- 
gested will scarcely remove the evils complained of, if restricted, as 
they must be, to that evidence. I have always been of opinion that 
public inquiries into technical matters in which those elements 
are not directly represented, seldom or never carry conviction or 
remedy evils in a satisfactory manner. 

The subject of the housing of the poor formed an interesting 

Housing of the poor,ana branch of the work done in the Architectural 
Contagious Diseases Acts. Section of the late London congress, to which 
I have referred elsewhere; and so did that of the Contagious. 
Diseases Acts in another section. 

Regarding anthropometry I have more to say, as not only did 
Anthropometry. it form one of the most interesting features of the 
Demographic Section of the London congress, but a provision 
regarding it has been introduced into the most recent Act on the 
subject of crime and its punishment. I was not aware when 
I mentioned the matter last year, that a truly colossal essay of its 
application to ethnology, had been made in India by direction of 
the Government, upon an inquiry into the tribes and castes of 
Bengal. The results of this inquiry, so far as it had gone, were 
intended to throw light upon the question of the castes and occu-. 
pations of the people of Bengal, which were considered by the presen’ 
ruler of that province to have an important bearing upon the next 
census, and that to postpone it until that census had been taken — 
would render it impossible to make it so complete as it could then 
be made. It was also stated that the “late census (of 1881) 
‘“‘ showed how rapidly the old aboriginal faiths are being effaced, 
‘and what progress is being made in the absorption of the primi- 
‘“ tive races in the great system of Hinduism. At the same time 
‘‘ the opening of communications, the increase in the facilities for 
“travel, and the spread of education, are tending to obliterate the 
“land marks of the Hindu faith, to slacken the bonds of caste, and 
“to provide occupations unknown to the ancient policy. There is 
‘‘nothing to be gained and much to be lost by postponing this 
‘important work. If it is not undertaken now a mass of infor- — 
“mation of unsurpassed interest will be lost to the worid.”’® | 

It would naturally be supposed from this statement that this 


* Report of Mr. H. H. Risley “On the Tribes and Castes of Bengal.” 
Calcutta, 1891. 
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was the first inquiry instituted into a very great question, and yet 
that it was not so I will now show. 

In my administration of the prison department of the Lower 
Provinces, I found so much difficulty in understanding the returns 
of the castes of prisoners in those provinces, that I determined to 
institute an inquiry of my own into the question, and accordingly, 
in 1867, I called upon the officers in charge of the prisons in my 
circle of superintendence, for a return of the castes and classes of 
the criminals in confinement in their several prisons, and the 
prevailing crimes of their several districts. This had become 
necessary from the extreme confusion that existed in the nomen- 
clature and signification of the castes of the Hindus and sects 
of Mohammedans of the different districts of Bengal. 

I received in reply a large amount of information, some of it 
exact and valuable, and much of it of little value. I printed the 
whole of the papers in the appendix to my official report of 1868, 
a copy of which is in our library, and on the table. I did not 
deem it advisable to suppress any portion of it on account of ap- 
parent inexactness, as every part afforded a land mark for future 
research. The whole question of caste was then, and is still, in 
a transition state in India. Near the great centres of govern- 
ment and of education its influence had become much weakened, 
and throughout the country it had been very gradually losing the 
semi-sacred character of its original institution, and becoming to a 
great extent an indication of the occupation rather than of the 
social status of an individual. It is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that among the great body of the people it has lost its hold, or 
could be safely disregarded in legislative enactments or in execu- 
tive measures.‘ 

The reason for the discontinuance of my inquiry is contained in 
the subjoined, extracted from my official report for 1867.° The 


4 Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxxv, pp. 80 and 81, 1864. 

5 « Administration Report of the Jails of Bengal,” vol. i, pp. 66 and 67. 
1870. 

«‘ Several matters of great general interest were considered and discussed during 
the past year, but, in obedience to the orders of the Government directing me to 
restrict the extent of my reports as much as possible, I refrain from referring to 
them. 

“ I venture, however, most respectfully, to remark that in so important and dif- 
ficult a subject as that of prison discipline, in which there is still so much room for 
improvement, and on which the minds of men require instruction, it seems to me 
that the facts to be collected cannot be recorded in too much detail, provided, they 
are carefully collected and honestly digested. 

“1 myself do not attach the smallest importance to any administrative reports 
in which the whole of the facts and figures on which conclusions are based, are 
not given. 

It should also, I submit, not be put out of sight that the prison reports of the 
Lower Provinces refer to the criminal classes of some 40 millions* of people—the 

* No census had then been taken. 
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Government of Bengal of that time attached little importance to 
such inquiries, respecting which, had I been permitted to continue 
it, [ had accumulated much additional information of value, suffi- 
cient to enable me to classify, arrange, and digest the material in 
my possession, and correct some of the errors contained in it. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Sir William Hunter for a 
perusal of Mr. Risley’s report, but it came too late into my posses- 
sion to permit of my studying it sufficiently closely to express an 
opinion upon his methods and their results. I, however, consider 
that it is an extremely valuable addition to our knowledge, of 
which the results will doubtless be tested more accurately when 
the figures of the late Imperial census of India are published, and 
that it exhibits in comparatively a new light the value of anthro- 
pometry as a scientific and accurate instrument of observation and 
record in ethnology. 

I may mention here that the late M. Quetelet entrusted to 
Mr. Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, and myself, the preparation in 
English of a new edition of his work on Anthropometry, for which 
he engaged to furnish us with notes bringing the information con- 
tained in it up to date. His death shortly afterwards prevented 
the accomplishment of this design. 

I mention all this, because the question will doubtless be 
referred to by Mr. Baines, in the paper which he has promised on 
the Imperial Census of India in 1891, which has recently been 
completed under his direction. 

©. I will now proceed to consider the external relations of the 

External relations of Society with reference to the different bodies, 
the Society during the ., } 4 : : 
past session. in the proceedings of which it had a more or 
less direct interest by association with their work, either by 
delegation or otherwise. 

6. I was present, as your representative, at the first general 
The Imperial Institute. meeting of the Imperial Institute, held in 
_ Marlborough House under the presidence of its founder, and our 
very ethnological position of many of whom is not yet determined. Every fact 
bearing on their social relations is consequently of unusual interest, and so little 
is known regarding them, that I have heretofore deemed it desirable to gather 
and publish as much as I could obtain which tended to throw light on the subject. 

‘It was for this reason that I procured the information contained in my last 
report regarding the castes and crimes of the people of the various districts of 
Lower Bengal. 

**T am of opinion that the paper referred to will be a historical document of con- 
siderable value some years hence, when a correct census of the people has been 
taken. The bearings of caste are now undergoing a slow and silent but certain 
revolution that will in a few years change many of its most important relations. 

“J placed the paper in my report because the prisons furnished its chief illustra- 
tions, and to the prison populations it liad its chief applications. 


‘* In deference, however, to the orders of the Government, I have abandoned all 
further inquiry into the matter.”’ 
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Honorary President, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The Iucid, 
interesting, and detailed history of its inception and institution, 
prepared and read by Sir Frederick Abel, led me to believe that 
hereafter, when fully organised, it will afford a valuable field for 
the collection of the statistics of the most important productive 
resources of the British empire, on a scientific as well as popular 
plan. Hence I venture to think that the very valuable uses it 
is intended to fulfil would be greatly increased in a desirable 
direction, by an extension of its basis in a manner which I sug- 
gested some years since in connection with the formation of a 
permanent museum illustrating the geography and ethnology of 
the British empire, to complete the cycle of sciences represented 
at South Kensington. 

There is probably no branch of knowledge taught in our 
primary and secondary schools which stands more in need of 
proper means and methods of cultivation, and of which the popular 
ignorance is greater or more widespread than Geography. Of the 
people inhabiting the globe, in an ethnological sense, there is no 
pretence of giving any instruction whatever, whereas Commerce, 
which is the raison d’étre of the Institute, would gain in every way 
by being directly associated with the sources and peoples from 
which and from whom its materials are gathered. This addition 
again would introduce a purely popular element and source of 
attraction, without which, now-a-days, all such institutions as that 
i refer to, can scarcely hope to obtain financial success. 

In July, 1875, I submitted a proposal on the subject to the 
Royal Commissioners of 1851, which was favourably received, and 
in consequence of which a department of Ethnology was added to 
the Exhibition. Of this department I was appointed Chairman. 
Although it laboured under very great disadvantages, an interesting 
collection of ilustrations was gathered together, and the thanks of 
the Commission were given to the Committee which worked and 
_ organised it. 

The following extracts from my proposal will best exhibit its 
aim and objects. 

“Speaking of the exhibitions as then conducted (1873), I re- 
‘marked, that no person who had watched the gradual develop- 
“ment of public taste, and the consequent increase of personal 
“ comfort in all that relates to the applications of art and science to 
“the purposes of every day life, can have failed to perceive how 
“‘ well the exhibition of 1851 had done its work, and how vast a 
“debt of gratitude all civilised nations owed to the illustrious 
“and accomplished author of that landmark in the history of 
“the present time, and indeed of all time. 

“ But, we live in an age of such rapid progress, restless move- 
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‘ment, and constant craving for change, that most old landmarks 
“are being swept away, and that which attracted all the world 
“‘ yesterday, to-day is already a thing of the past and neglected. 

‘‘How then are these fleeting feelings to be fixed, and the 
“fickle public to be brought back to some at least of the interest 
‘which is palpably on the wane in such exhibitions of art and 

“industry as are now brought together apaaal ly at South 
* Kensington P 

“One of the most likely means will, I think, be to add annually 
‘to the exhibition, without reference to special branches of art and 
“industry, one or more departments or courts of a comprehensive 
“ character, to illustrate the ethnography and geography of different 
‘portions of the British empire. 

‘Of each the court should contain everything necessary to 
“show them as they are, viz., a raised map of their country on 
‘“‘a grand scale, images of types, life-sized, of the inhabitants in 
“their ordinary and gala costumes, samples of their domestic 
‘utensils, weapons of war, boats and canoes, agricultural, musical, 
“and manufacturing instruments and implements, with samples of 
“their industries, models of their dwellings, &c. 

“‘ There should be also gathered together examples of the animal, 
‘‘mineral, and vegetable products used by them or produced in 
“their countries, with views of some of their most striking places 

‘and monuments. 

“The materials thus collected I aad not again disperse, but 
“‘place permanently at South Kensington to Fenea the nucleus of 
‘““a museum of geography and ethnology, ultimately to embrace 
“the whole of the empire upon which the Sun never sets, in a 
““manner worthy of the object and of the nation. 

‘“ Were such a design once inaugurated, there are many persons 
‘“‘who would contribute examples of objects of interest connected 
‘‘ with each country illustrated; and if the varied and rich collec- 
“tions now scattered about were ultimately brought together under 
‘one roof, it would be difficult to over-estimate the value and aaeee 
‘tance of the museum that would be formed.” 

Our exhibition report was duly submitted and approved, and 
the various illustrations were sent to South Kensington, some of 
considerable ethnological value and interest, but what ultimately 
became of them I have never heard. My own collection of the 
implements, &c., of the Andaman islanders was among them. EF . 
have mentioned bras matter in some detail because the subject of 
the objects and uses of museums has recently been revived, 1 hope 
with better success than I was able to obtain from the numerous 
occasions on which I advocated them from 1854 to 1887. 

In the former year I advised the formation in Calcutta of a 
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trade museum for all India,° of the expediency of which I was 
strongly impressed by a careful study some years previously of 
her productive resources, when, in obedience to a request from the 
Governor-General, Lord Auckland, in 1841, I prepared for him an 
analytical report on Dr. Forbes Royle’s well known work on the 
subject. 

As this Society was asked to name a representative to the 
governing body of the Institute, and the duty fell upon me as 
President for the time being, I consider that I am in order in 
drawing attention to the subject. 

In continuing my parable of the external evenis of the past 

The Congresses of the SeSSion in their relation to the Society, a 
Basbyeer: prominent position must be given to the epi- 
demic of congresses which prevailed, and more especially to those 
which had a more or less intimate relation to our own work. 

I shall take them in the order of their occurrence, viz., the 
Penitentiary Congress of St. Petersburg, the Demographic Con- 
gress of London, and the International Statistical Institute, which 
was held at Vienna in September. 

7. The first I was unable to attend for reasons on record, and 

The Penitentiary Con- 28 the comple rendu of its proceedings is not 
gress of St, Petersburg. = yet published, and I do not exactly know which 
of my contributions to it have been included in its proceedings,’ 
I shall restrict my remarks to one of the practices of its procedure, 
regarding which I had some correspondence with its excellent 
general secretary, and which raises again the very important ques- 
tion of the lingua franca of the future, in international gatherings 
for scientific purposes. 

One of the statutes of the Penitentiary Congress makes the 
employment of French compulsory, alike in relation to the papers 
submitted to, and the discussions of the congress, in whatever 
language the former may have been written. ‘This is so entirely 
opposed to the prevailing practice of nearly every scientific inter- 
national congress, and so unjust and injurious to those of other 
nations who have a claim to use their mother tongue on such 
occasions, as to demand notice with a view to its prevention in 
future. It is additionally out of place in Russia, of which the 
vernacular language is neither written nor spoken elsewhere, and 
where French, although more familiar, is as much a foreign tongue 
as either English, German, or Italian, all of which are as much 


6 « Journal of the Society of Arts,” February, 1872. 

7 Since the above was written, I have been furnished by my friend Dr. Guil- 
Jaume with a copy of my paper on Prison Industry, printed in English in the 
‘Transactions, for which act of personal courtesy I return my best thanks. But it 
in no way affects my contention, which claims it as a right and not as a favour. 
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entitled to consideration on their merits as exponents of scientific 
truths of the highest order, as that which is at present employed 
exclusively in penitentiary congresses. The Russians themselves 
again are probably the best and most accomplished linguists in 
Europe, and practice no such restriction in any communications, 
oral or written, addressed to themselves: 

A reference to congresses similar in character to that which 
I am referring to, will show more clearly my meaning than any 
general remarks. In the International Statistical Congress held in 
London in 1860, English and French were used indifferently, and 
each speech or report was printed in the language in which it was 
speken or written. In reporting the proceedings in the transac- 
tions, those in French were accompanied by a marginal analysis in 
English, and vice versé. 

In the Prison Congress held in London, 1872, English and 
French were also used indiscriminately, and when required were 
translated immediately for the benefit of those who desired it, 
chiefly by myself during the first four days of the congress. 
German was also spoken and written, and treated in the same 
manner at the meetings. 

This linguistic question has frequently been considered, and 
reference to it is contained in my report to this Society published 
in our Journal on the last Statistical Congress, that of Buda Pest, 
in 1876. 

Our German and lialian friends can doubtless protect them- 
selves if they care to do so. J am only personally concerned to 
show what claim English has to receive greater consideration than 
is usually given to it. It was scarcely used at all, indeed was 
conspicuous by its absence recently in Vienna. 

English is the language of commerce, which binds together alk 
civilised communities in stronger and more intimate unison than 
any other tongue; it is already spoken by considerably more than 
100 millions of the most practical and advanced people in the 
world, those to whom the general introduction of steam navigation, 
the electric telegraph, cheap postage, and railways are chiefly due, 
and much of the terminology of which is taken from it. It pos- 
sesses a literature “vast in its scope, vast in its internal worth, 
“‘ and universal in its application to all the purposes of art, science, 
“social life, and government,” as Lord Macaulay wrote, when 
advocating its use in the higher education of the natives of India, 
of which great section of the British empire all its laws, regula- 
tions, and public, as well as among educated natives, much of its 
private correspondence, are conducted. Persian occupied, in the 
early history of our connection with India, the place now filled 
with so much grace by French in Europe, as the court language 
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of those countries whose tongues are too much restricted to be 
used even partially elsewhere. 

One of the greatest masters of our language said of it, in an 
address to the college of which I was at one time a student, that 
“‘ English deserves the best cultivation we can bestow upon it, not 
** only on account of its historical importance, but likewise of its 
“intrinsic merit. We have no need to wince at the sneers which 
“* Alfieri, when indignant at the comparative neglect of his own 
“ sweet Italian, throws out at those languages which gain currency 
‘‘ at the point of the bayonet and are propagated by the movements 
“ of fleets and armies! The diffusion of our language has followed 
‘‘in the train of that series of pacific triumphs which has carried 
“ civilisation to the furthest corners of the globe.” What, again, 
says on the subject one whose testimony is of the highest value in 
this department of knowledge, the prince of German philologists, 
Jacob Grimm? Of it he wrote that the English language has the 
fullest right to be considered as a universal or world Janguage, and 
that it is evidently designed by Providence to prevail over the 
remotest quarters of the world, as widely as the English nation 
itself; and he added that “for copiousness, for sense or logic, 
“IT may call it vernunft, and for conciseness of expression, there is 
‘no living language” (not even his own) ‘“ which can be justly 
** placed by its side.” 

I only claim for it equal rights in all international scientific 
assemblies, at all events in their published records, and that it 
shall appear in its own dress instead of in the motley of translation 
which can never represent or reproduce the spirit and shades of 
meaning of the original. This, I hope, our friends of all future 
Prison Congresses will bear in mind in their procedure, for we can 
surely claim to have done as much in advocating and adopting 
humane and enlightened methods of dealing with crime as any 
other nation, and more than most of them. 

8. With the Congress of Hygiene we have little to do or say 

Congress of Hygiene OD its purely technical aspects, and those inter- 
Se mography. ested in them have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the views of an intelligent and friendly foreign 
critic in the number of the ‘‘ Revue d’Hygiene et de Police 
“ Sanitaire,” specially devoted to it.© Its faults, and they were 
many, are duly noticed, and unstinted praise is given where it was 
deemed to be deserved, as in the section of bacteriology. As a 
scientific gathering it attempted too much, and accomplished too 
little, as all such overgrown bodies in which the dilettanti element 
is predominant, usually do. They are nevertheless not without an 


8 «Revue d’Hygiéne et Police Sanitaire.” Tome viii. Aott et Septembre, 
1891, Nos. 8 et 9. 
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element of usefulness of far more humble pretensions; but to 
multiply sub-divisions by way of rendering it a “big thing,” is 
scarcely the way to recommend them to all who consider popu- 
larising with vulgarising a very questionable benefit at any time 
and in any circumstances. Regarding one of its chief blots, 
M. A. J. Martin says generally: “Is it necessary in such gather- 
“‘ ines to formulate resolutions even when the discussions have not 
‘** been carefully prepared in advance by well considered reports, of 
“« which the general purport can be carefully studied and mastered? 
“ He hoped to be pardoned for pronouncing them to be child’s 
“play. The votes on the greater part of these resolutions are 
“‘ determined by show of hands, without any serious objections 
‘“* being raised, although some of them are open to serious criticism. 
“¢ Hveryone knows that they signify nothing, and that they bind 
“ neither those who vote nor those who allow them to be voted. 
“The purpose of a scientific congress is to allow everyone to 
** draw his own conclusions from the papers and discussions, but 
“an assembly sans mandat, open to all comers, performs a puerile 
“¢ function in emitting views which are voted by habit rather than 
“ from conviction, and are without any practical sanction.” 

There were some flagrant, and more than one mischievous, 
example of this trifling with serious subjects, sufficient to rob 
any Congress of all claim to be regarded as a scientific reunion. 
M. Martin has also shown elsewhere why it was the least inter- 
national of all the previous Hygienic Congresses, and how defective 
its organisation was in some important particulars. 

The section devoted to demography is not so detailed, and is 
insufficient to be accepted as a résumé of the work done in what 
was termed a division, but was in reality a separate congress. 
Until the official report of this department is published, it will 
be premature to attempt to estimate its real value. I have already 
noticed one cardinal error in its proceedings. 

But there was an annexe of the Hygienic Congress which 
The Indian Meeting. | requires more notice than has yet been accorded 
to it, as I consider it to have been a questionable experiment, the 
reasons for which opinion I will explain at length, as it is one of 
those incautious proposals regarding India which can at best do 
little good, and might easily become mischievous in the hands of 
philanthropic faddists. This Indian meeting formed no part of 
the Hygienic Congress proper, and the resolution moved at its 
close I hold to be singularly injudicious. It is that, ‘looking 
““at the interest shown by India in this congress, and considering 
“the probability that other tropical countries and colonies would 
“* take a similar intcrest in future congresses, if a more permanent 
“ position were given to the consideration of subjects in which 
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“ they are specially interested, this meeting recommends to the per- 
** manent committee, that in future congresses a tropical section be 
“‘ formed with a view to a more full discussion of questions affect- 
“ing the sanitation and the origin of disease in tropical climates.” 

When it is considered that even if such a proposal were of 
the greatest use, the Hygienic Congresses will, probably for some 
years to come, be held in foreign capitals, most of which have no 
interest in India, or any tropical colony, and it would be difficult to 
get any Indians of rank, wealth, or influence, to attend them, 
however willing the people themselves might be to receive them, 
the proposal is so wildly impracticable, that its being carried 
unanimously, without discussion or consideration, is a type of the 
strange unwisdom of these quasi scientific gatherings. Moreover, 
as respects the Indian empire, such questions can be much better 
considered and discussed in India than in Europe, and in their 
technical aspects are better fitted for a medical congress than one 
of such heterogeneous materials as formed the bulk of the recent 
meeting in London. It should not be forgotten that all proposals 
to remedy insanitary conditions in native dwellings and house- 
holds, if attempted to be carried into effect by authority, would of 
necessity come into injurious conflict with the customs of the 
country, many of which are ceremonial observances. We have 
recently heard of the commotion caused by the injudicious and 
hysterical discussion in this country of the age of consent, and the 
consequent pressure upon the government of India to take legisla- 
tive action upon it. 

Again, as respects the late congress, every one who has passed 
the best part of his life in India knows that in the sense implied it 
is a mere geographical expression, and that no such thing as public 
opinion exists there, except in the presidency towns, and even in 
them to a very limited extent. It is therefore open to question to 
proclaim that India has taken any real interest in the late congress, 
or that the subscriptions of a few natives of rank and wealth, can 
rightly be considered to represent such an opinion. The growing 
practice of appealing to native magnates for subscriptions or dona- 
tions for objects in this country, in which they neither can nor do 
take any personal interest, is not unattended with political objec- 
tions, which it is neither wise nor prudent to raise and encounter. 

When I was engaged in raising the subscriptions in India for 
the Wellington College, a task entrusted to me by the Governor- 
General, a native ruler offered to send me an extremely munificent 
donation for that institution. I referred the matter at once to Lord 
Dalhousie, who informed me that it could not be accepted for 
political reasons which he explained, as it contained a danger to 
be carefully avoided, and which he could not permit to arise. 

VOL. LIV. PART 1Y. 2s 
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The principles regulating and underlying questions of sanitation, 
and the origin of diseases in tropical countries, in no way differ 
in kind and in the manncr of their investigation in temperate and 
tropical climates, as those principles are, when founded upon a 
strictly scientific basis, universal in their application, and need no 
sections of even scientific congresses to throw light upon them. A 
very different procedure is, in my opinion, necessary to create and 
educate a genuine public feeling in such matters in different parts 
of India. Hducated natives should be largely included in the 
consideration of all such questions in relation to their collateral 
issues, and to attempt to bring these all the way from India, even 
if those fit and worthy to be consulted were willing to come, would 
be as visionary and costly as it is inexpedient. 

And, lastly, to relegate the decision of such a question as the 
fone of a tropical section to a body which has not a single 
representative of India upon it, carries with it its own condemna- 
tion, and fairly falls within Lord Melbourne’s denunciation of 
meddling with such matters as are best left alone. 

It is'a mistake to suppose that such questions as appear to 
have been considered in this section have not secured sufficient 
attention in India, and even in some sections of this Congress, or 
that the officers serving in that country are not as well able to 
consider and advise upon them, as any to be found at home. 

So long ago as 1868, when the supervision of public health 
was first Eavesied to a specially selected staff, many officers 
believed to possess personal knowledge of the subject were con- 
sulted by the Government, myself among them, as to the proper 
functions of a public health department. In my report on the 
question I stated that I had directed the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to the subject of the health of towns and districts, 
and the heavy mortality among pilgrims to Pooree as long before 
as in 1856. The following extract from my letter on the subject 
(No. 9878, lst March, 1856) shows the steps which I then recom- 
mended to be taken. 


“Hrattn oF Towns anp Disrricts.—The last topic to which I shall at 
present advert, is the health of towns ancl districts, and particularly the reputed 
large mortality of pilgrims to Juggernauth. 

“Jn many districts which I visited, cholera, fever, dysentery, and similar 
diseases were raging to a great extent. The apathy and ignorance of the people 
prevent their taking any measures to protect themselves, and no effort seems to 
be made by any one else to aid them, 

‘1 cannot help thinking that much good might be done by magistrates, 
collectors, commissioners, and other officers of local rank and influence, who come 
into contact with men of rank and possessions in the country, if they would take 
the trouble of explaining to these people how much they might do, without 
expense, to assist their less fortunate countrymen in times of sickness and distress. 

“The prejudices of the natives are doubtless strong and difficult to remove, 
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and the proverbial disregard of human life and suffering exhibited by all Asiaties, 
afford unpromising materials of philanthropy; yet, the more difficult the task, and 
the more impracticable the people, the greater should be the efforts exerted to 
benefit them, in spite of themselves. 

«To employ the agency of the police, or of any of the subordinates attached 
to civil officers, would be to afford them additional pretexts for oppression and 
extortion. 

* But in my long and intimate intercourse with natives of all classes, I have 
always found them anxious and willing to listen to the suggestions of European 
officers, when they did not interfere with their feelings and prejudices. 

“A few simple sanitary suggestions printed in the vernacular languages, 
and put into the hands of the lower classes by the superiors known to and 
respected by them, would, I have not the smallest doubt, in time exert a large 
amount of beneficial influence, and probably ultimately succeed in dispelling the 
gross popular ignorance which is at present universal in all matters relating to 
health. 

* For example, the moment a native [of Bengal] builds a hut, he digs a hole 
_ from which he takes the earth to raise the floor of his hut, and from which he 
obtains the material of its walls. This hole subsequently becomes the receptacle 
of the remains of food and various other matters, which gradually putrefy and 
dry up and form a focus of malaria which [in times of epidemics] decimates his 
household, and renders every one within the reach of its influence unhealthy. 

“It would not be difficult to explain this so as to be intelligible to the most 
ignorant, and to suggest a remedy which in time would be adopted. 

“They should be told instead of digging shallow pits to take all the earth 
they require for a whole village from a single spot, and thus to construct a clean 
wholesome tank, the blessings and uses of which all are able to appreciate and 
comprehend. 

«* Equally simple would it be to show them that weeds and rank vegetation are 
eminently unwholesomne, while trees and well cultivated grounds are the reverse ; 
that stagnant tanks breed pestilence, while pure water is healthy; that disease 
results from the percolation through the soil to their ill constructed wells of all 
effete animal and vegetable matters, while the water in wells properly protected by 
masonry to a sufficient depth is pure and pleasant; that small pox is a pestilence 
which can be eradicated by a less hazardous means of protection than that afforded 
by inoculation and yet by one equally little opposed to their religion; that pure 
air is necessary for health, while the practice of hermetically sealing their huts 
and smoking themselves in them is the reverse; with a thousand illustrations of a 
similar kind. They might, and probably would, at first be recetved with suspicion : 
or indifference, but by being gradually familiarised and constantly urged, would at 
length become familiar and household words. 

““No one should despair of such a result, when we reflect that it took very 
long to convince the poorer classes in Great Britain that poverty and filth were 
not necessarily inseparable; that the causes of disease were capable of being 
removed without interfering with their comforts and liberties; and that by a 
little care and attention on their own parts the average duration of their lives 
could be extended, and a thousand sources of physical enjoyment opened out to 
them of which they were before ignorant, and to which they were therefore 
indifferent or opposed. 

“The revelations of sanitary commissions within the last twenty years show 
that the labouring classes in England, even in our own times, were in a state ot 
' greater discomfort and moral degradation in regard to their personal habits, than 
the poorest ryots in a Bengali hamlet. 

“It may be said that all this is rather the province of the civil surgeon than 
of the commissioner or collector to urge; and so it is, but the position of the civil 
surgeon is not such as to enforce attention to his counsels on the part of the 
native population by whom he is surrounded. He is moreover a fixed and not a 
locomotive officer, and unfortunately in the majority of instances is new to the 
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country, unacquainted with the language, manners, and habits of the people, and 
without any inducement to make himself better acquainted with them. 

“1 observed that some stations which had formerly been healthy, are now the 
reverse. This is the case with Rajshahye, and has resulted from huts, rank vege- 
tation and similar sources of deterioration having been allowed to arise in the very 
heart of the place. 

“ Moznfferpore again, from a change in the course of the river, threatens to 
become unhealthy ; and I doubt if even the rare ability and energy of Dr. Simpson 
will be able to prevent it, unless his counsels receive the most entire support from 
the municipal authorities with whom he is associated, and of whom he is a mere 
appendage, instead of being, in a matter so purely professional, the ruling 
authority. 

** Dinagepore on the other hand, is a good example of what may be done. to 
convert a jungle and a swamp into an abode of health. The energy and successful 
sanitary exertions of Mr. James Grant, Mr. Lautour [ judge and magistrate], and 
other gentlemen interested in the station have altogether changed its aspect. 

«There is still, however, much to be done even in Dinagepore, to render it as 
healthy as it is capable of being made. 

«There is much room in Bengal for a special sanitary commissioner, or public 
health officer, to aid and advise the local authorities in all questions relating to 
the public health.” 


I have reproduced this in extenso, because it is a mere sample of 
what was being done probably by many others who were doubtless 
consulted, as I was, on inland quarantine, the origin and progress 
of cholera, and many similar matters connected with public health. 

If congresses of hygiene of moderate dimensions, and not pos- 
sessed of a number of dilettanti members, were assembled from 
time to time in the great Presidency towns of India, and natives 
of rank and real influence associated in them with Europeans, - 
lay and medical, far more good will be done, in ways that would 
not be repugnant to native feeling, than by attempts to attach 
them to even strictly scientific bodies at home, which cannot be 
expected to possess, and as a matter of fact are not possessors of, 
the knowledge of the collateral bearings of all such questions as 
are likely to come into injurious contact with native feeling in 
regulating questions of public health in their social bearings. 

9. The meeting of the International Statistical Institute held 

The International Sta. @b Wienna at the end of September was well 
MEBCa ante. attended. Its programme was, as seems to be 
the normal condition of these gatherings, greatly overcharged, 
but yet full cf matter of interest and value, and its proceedings 
appeared to be satisfactory to most of those who attended them. 
It was a noteworthy meeting, as affording lessons for future 
guidance, but it is impossible to give even the briefest réswmé of 
its proceedings, from the absence of the daily bulletins, stating 
de die in diem what had occurred in each section and general 
assembly, as was customary with the body whose representative 
and successor it is. 

The incident which marks it as an exceptional and noteworthy 
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occasion was the vacation of the Presidentship as required by the 
Statutes; the selection of Chicago, in the United States, as the 
next place of meeting; and the election, by acclamation, of the 
President as an Honorary Member. 

As respects the President the honour was well merited, for it 
would be difficult to over-estimate his devotion to the interests of 
an Institution committed to his charge at its birth, and continued 
to the present time, for it had been, as he himself said, with 
dignity and pathos, a passion with him, and those who know, as 
many of us do, his untiring attention to its affairs, and his scrupu- 
lous courtesy in all his communications regarding it, can fully 
understand what that signifies. The Institute is no longer in its 
infancy, and was a tender plant to rear, particularly at a time when 
international susceptibilities were somewhat strained, and there 
were shoals and quicksands ahead, which needed a skilful pilot to 
avoid the rocks which lay in its course to the calm sea, in which 
alone science can pursue a successful course. 

Now that it is well established on a sure foundation, and is 
practically in its maturity, it seems to me to be desirable to take 
into consideration the advisability of reconsidering such of the 
provisions of the statutes as fetter its action, render its exten- 
sion, should it be deemed expedient, a difficulty, and raise 
questions which had better be faced before they become possible 
causes of disunion. There has been recently a ruffle on the surface 
which it is prudent not to disregard. It was wisely said in one 
of the earliest references to the statutes formulated in London in 
1885, that it was not advisable to make changes in matters of 
detail unless and until greater experience had been acquired in the 
working and management of such an Institution, and this sound 
and sensible counsel has, to a great extent, been judiciously 
observed. But the experience contemplated has, I think, now been 
obtained, and the ‘transfer of the meeting of the Institute to the 
New World is an epoch in its history hace affords an eligible 
opportunity of taking stock of our position. In any case, as the 
election of new members is effected by correspondence, the views 
of the members of the Institute can easily be ascertained in the 
same manner by a circular on the subject. 

There is another matter on which I desire to say a few words, 
viz., the real origin and conception of the Institution, which has 
not yet been placed on public record, hence the misapprehension 
which appears to exist regarding it. It is contained in the un- 
published records of our Society, and I can supply the missing link, 
for which I am indeed chiefly responsible. I hold it to be essential 
that the correct history of all institutions which have a great and 
important mission to fulfil, should be placed on permanent record 
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during the lives of those who aided in their creation, hence the very 
brief narrative I am about to present with that view. 

When the permanent commission of the late Statistical Congress 
met in Paris in 1878, it was adjourned to Rome for the next as- 
sembling of the congress. I was then authorised by our Council 
to invite the Members to come to London on the next occasion of 
its inter-congressional meeting. 

In the meantime the congress was put to death, how or why has 
never been properly made known, and the meeting did not take place. 

Some of us thought that it would be a matter of great regret 
if no means could be discovered to continue the important work of 
the deceased congress—the child of Quetelet, and the step-son of 
our distinguished doyen, Dr. Engel. 

I was at that time Foreign Secretary of our Society, and had a 
conference with Mr. Giffen, one of our leading members and 
secretaries, on the subject, when we agreed that a strictly private 
International Statistical Association, to consist entirely of statis- 
ticians, from which all official and pic-nicing character should be 
rigorously excluded, would afford the most suitable modus vivendi 
in the circumstances, and I accordingly obtained the sanction of 
our Council to invite the members of the Permanent Commission 
to assemble in London, to consider the best means of continuing 
the work of the late congress as an international institution. 

I received replies to the proposal from several. Messrs. De 
Foville, Tisserand, Poznanski, Collucci Pasha, Kiaer, and Béckh 
accepted it unconditionally. Signor Bodio pointed out certain 
difficulties that many members would experience if an official 
character were not given to the institution, and that was substan- 
tially the view of Messrs. Keleti, Yvernés, Siedenbladh, and 
Korési. M. Maurice Block did not think that the meeting in 
London would revive either the permanent commission or the 
congress, but would attend from the personal interest he took in 
our Society. Dr. Bohmert, although unable to act until the 
Imperial Government of Germany had declared its views, was 
imbued with friendly feelings to the project. All the gentlemen 
who replied expressed very friendly feelings towards our Society, 
and believed that the matter could not be in better hands. Some 
of the most important German members of the late congresses, 
however, made no sign, nor did M. Séménow. The late lamented 
Von Neumann Spallart’ took up the question with great cordiality 

9 This excellent and most lamented friend of my own, as well as of all who 
knew him, has stated how the initiative taken by him in 1885 was suggested by 


the pe President of our Statistical Society, Sir Rawson Rawson, as recorded in 
pp. 2, 3, and 4 of the “Bulletin de l’Institut International de Shai 


aly 


tome i, 1°¢ and 2®™° livraison, année 1886. 
A more detailed history is contained in our own Jubilee volume, but it of 
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subsequently, and, as we all know, formulated a scheme which, 
after consideration and amendment, chiefly in eliminating from it 
all trace of an official character, was adopted at our Jubilee meeting 
in 1885, and created the institute in its present form. The pro- 
posed meeting of the Permanent Commission in London never 
took place, in consequence of the abstentions, above mentioned, 
of our German friends, without whom it was felt that no such 
association could be formed. 

All this I reported to our Council, in a communication which 
it ordered to be entered on its minutes in extenso, as the Council 
concurred in my opinion. This was accordingly done on the 12th 
cf February, 1880, and the proposal was abandoned for the time, 
especially as M. Keleti stated that he intended to make another 
effort in the spring to get a Government settlement of the question. 
The matter, however, slept until our Jubilee meeting in 1885, when 
Professor von Neumann Spallart revived it in his proposed alterna- 
tive schemes, of which a detailed report will be found in our Jubilee 
volume. The Jubilee of our Society presented exactly the 
occasion required for the entertainment of the proposal, from the 
numbers of foreign statisticians who attended; and, as soon as I 
became acquainted with the plan of the learned and much 
lamented Austrian professor and friend above named, I sup- 
pressed my own version, as I considered his to be much superior 
to it, and as I concurred in its views, with the exception of those 
points which were amended in committee. ‘ 

To cur Society then is due the real origin of the Institute, and 
I have now for the first time placed on public record the steps we 
took in the matter, before it became an accomplished fact. I had 
-intended to have submitted my sketch scheme to the Statistical 
Society of Paris at its twenty-fifth anniversary, but was in the 
deepest affliction and in bad health at the time, and consequently 
unable to attend. 

How life was given to if in 1885 is detailed in our Jubilee 
volume. 

10. The most noteworthy events of the past session in the 

The internal economy internal economy of the Society were a change 
of the Society in the past . : ; ; 
session. in the personnel of its paid staff, an improved 
and different distribution of their duties, the placing of the 
valuable library in a better position for consultation and reference, 
and the institution of a Medal to reward original research and 
work in Statistics, as well as to encourage our younger members 
to devote themselves to their pursuit. The more prominent part 
now taken by Economics has been, I am afraid, detrimental to the 


necessity takes no note of what had occurred so long previously, during the Pres 
sidentship of the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, in 1878 and 1879. 
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direct cultivation of the methods by which the laws regulating 
them are established; hence the necessity of such changes in our 
procedure as will maintain, so far as it is susceptible of sustainment, 
our position as one of the chief instruments in aiding the deter- 
mination of all social, economic, political, and scientific questions 
to which the numerical method is needed for their solution, 

The medal is to bear the name of Dr. Guy, as one of our 
greatest benefactors, as having for several years taken a leading 
part in our proceedings, as having contributed many papers of 
value to our transactions, and as having filled most of the offices con- 
nected with the control and management of an Institution which 
he held in high esteem, and which valued him in equal measure. 

The medal has been executed by an artist of ability, and is a 
work of art of great merit. 

11. All this brings me again to the consideration of a question 
Conclusion. | which I raised in the history of the Statistical Society, 
which I was privileged to write in 1885, and with it I shall 
conclude my present address. This question was the federation of 
all the associations devoted to literature, science, and art throughout 
the British empire. After showing what I then believed and still 
consider to be the position of the Royal Society in relation to 
science, and its desire to be more than primus inter pares in the 
representation of science in eacelsis, I said :— 

12. “ The true solution of the question seems to me to lie in the 
Pama tetas Go ki ‘* confederation of the different literary, artistic, 
science, and literature.’ ‘* and scientific bodies [in the British empire | 
‘in a single institute or academy, leaving to all, chartered and 
‘“unchartered, their existing organisations and proccdure, their 
‘* special methods of research and record, and all the rights and 

p PTE ERPs they at present enjoy, but raising all of sufficient 

‘ scientific value and importance to the same level as the Royak 
‘‘ Society itself, the illustrious parent and predecessor of them all, 
‘but no longer the sole arbiter of the intellectual pre-eminence 
‘of the most distinguished members of the branches of art, 
“science, and literature, and sole fountain of honour for the blue 
“riband of knowledge, the Fellowship of the Royal Society.” 

I sketched how I thought this could be done, and believed it 
to be perfectly practicable to connect in one unbroken chain the 
glorious traditions of the past, and the hope, vigour, intelligence, 
culture, and promise of the present, and to be the harbinger of a 
future, including all parts of the British empire in its embrace, 
and gathering in its fold all distinguished searchers after truth in 
the entire domain of human knowledge cultivated by the subjects — 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 1 in the vacua era. 

At the end of November in the same year, my paper hein 
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been read in the previous June, the distinguished and learned 
President of the Royal Society noticed the matter in his address 
to that body. He said that the question had been raised both 
inside and outside the Society, and therefore required some notice. 

He candidly admitted that in some particulars, such as the 


limitation of the annual elections to 15, by which the members 


desiring admission were greatly in excess of the number of the 
elected, and the whole number of members to what the Society 


was thus restricted, some 480 or 474, was equally below the 


requirements of the times, and probably excluded some whom: the 
Society would welcome in its ranks had it the power to do so. 
But he did not consider that any immediate action was required, 
and very strongly deprecated any change in the principles on 
which the selections were then made, as likely to become a source 
of danger to the high standard maintained and necessary to 
maintain to constitute it the representative of science in the 
British empire, a position which he unhesitatingly claimed for it. 
That they regard themselves as the elect of science, and are so 
regarded by others, may be and is true, but in a more restricted 
sense than is claimed, as shown above. Of this premiss I am not 
prepared to admit the accuracy, inasmuch as it does not and cannot 
cover the whole ground, since such important branches of science 
as astronomy, chemistry, geology, geography, and botany have 
societies of their own, and two of them at least declined to be 
associated with the Royal Society in a position subordinate to it, 
and seceded from it in consequence. Again there are several more 
recent branches and subdivisions of science which have arisen in 
the present century which are not properly represented in the 
Royal Society, unless the occasional election of some man of 
eminence in any of those sciences can rightly be regarded as a 
representation in the commonly accepted meaning of that term. 

It is not necessary however to consider the objections of the 
eminent professor further, as he evidently foresees that a change is 
impending and inevitable. He considers that the Royal Society 
should be in touch with the whole world of science, and constitute 
a microcosm answering to that macrocosm. He goes on to say that 
he directed attention to the matter, not for any immediate action, 
for he did not consider any present change desirable, but because 
it was a matter sure to come before them in a practical shape before 
many anniversaries went by, and whenever the time arrived another 


_ problem might possibly offer itself for solution. 


This implied the proper recognition of all distinguished workers 
of science amongst English speaking subjects in every part of the 


- globe, and he added the significant remark, that whatever may be 


the practicability of political federation, some sort of scientific 
federation should surely be practicable, as nothing is baser than 
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scientific chauvinism; but blood is thicker than water, and he 
concluded in terms which induce me to believe that he is at heart 
himself an advocate of reform. 

He added that he had often ventured to dream that the Royal 

Professor Huxley's Society might associate itself in some special way 
Gregan. with all English speaking men of science, and it 
might recognise their work in other ways than by electing to 
foreign fellowships, or awards of medals, which are open to 
everybody, and without imposing on them the responsibilities of 
the ordinary fellowship, whilst they must needs be deprived of a 
large part of its privileges. | 

This was spoken less than six years ago, and matters are now 
as they were then, and will be sixty years hence, except that, as 
time goes on, the difficulty will increase, unless some move in 
advance to realise Professor Huxley’s dream, for which the 
scientific world, if it desires the change, is as much prepared now 
as it ever can or will be. 

Federation of scientific associations appears to me to be more 
simple and feasible than political federation. The former. is or 
ought to be passionless, whilst from the latter mere personal 
feeling and its concomitants, passion, prejudices, indisposition to 
change, fads of every variety, and the conservative instinct which 
is so strongly implanted in us as a people, have heretofore been the 
chief obstacles to union of any kind. 

If the autonomy of all scientific institutions of sufficient 
importance to be associated with the Royal Society on equal terms, 
is strictly secured, and the limit of admission to the federation is 
as rigorously fixed, there can scarcely be any reasonable doubt 
that each branch of knowledge will select only its best and most 
distinguished representatives for the Senate of Science, and the 
only real difficulty in the realisation of Professor Huxley’s dream 
be removed. 

Why then should not he, the undisputed leader of science, and 
Its realisation. greatest master of the purity and power of our lJan- 
guage, happily still amongst us, take the lead in realising his own 
dream, and leave behind him, in, it is to be hoped, a distant future, 
a legacy of peace, goodwill, harmony, and rivalry only in the search 
for truth, which is the animating spirit of all science, by uniting 
in one great family the elect of those who pursue it in many paths, 
in a spirit of reverence and faith ? 

Our Society has, I venture to think, an indisputable claim to a 
place in that brotherhood, for in our inquiries, “ where passion, 
‘interest, and prejudice do not interfere, the ultimate end must 
‘“‘ be some near obtainment of the noblest of all visions—a vision 
‘““namely of truth, pure, cloudless, and supreme.” ”” 


10 Newmarch. 
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ProcreEpinas on the 17th Novemsber, 1891. 


‘Sir Rawson Rawson said, as probably the oldest member present, 
he had the privilege of proposing a vote of thanks to the President 
for his very interesting address, in which he had reviewed the 
transactions of the Society during the past year, in a manner most 
useful and conducive to the credit of the Society, as showing the 
proceedings of the Society to have contributed most valuable in- 
formation to its members and the public, bearing the impress of 
original and penetrative inquiry, and certainly highly promotive 
of statistical science and investigation. The President had also 
looked beyond the mere sphere of the individual Society, and had 
reviewed the action of other scientific bodies, bringing to many 
members information which was new, as in these days of active and 
widespread scientific progress, it was impossible to follow all that 
was going on in different parts of their own kingdom, much less 
abroad. It was therefore of great value that the President had 
brought together a review of the principal meetings of scientific 
bodies connected with statistics and social economy. They had 
experienced during the past year all the valuable characteristics of 
their President—his patience in inquiry, his vigour in prosecuting 
_ the pursuit of reform, and his high moral courage in meeting all 
difficulties, and on most occasions, surmounting them. As Presi- 
dent of the Council, and as presiding at their meetings, he had 
shown what a president entering into the spirit of his office could 
do for the benefit of the Society over which he had the honour to 
preside. It was neither comely nor expedient that they should 
enter into a discussion of recommendations made in this annual 
address. The President brought them forward as his individual 
views ; many wouid agree heartily with him, and if some might 
differ they would, nevertheless. bow with respect to the experience 
that he brought to the discussion of these subjects. They could 
admire the spirit and courage with which questions fraught with 
difficulty and liable to a variety of opinions were faced, and hoped 
that his words would meet the eyes of those whom he no doubt 
hoped to influence to the advantage, not only of that Society, but 
of others in the same position as themselves. This had special 
reference to the suggestion in the address with regard to the Royal 
Society. The fact that election to the Royal Society was limited 
to fifteen in the year, and that the selection of persons for that 
honour was generally confined to rising young men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by discoveries or studies in pure science and 
physics, that that should be the only door by which men of science 
could become members, looking at the enormous extension of 
scientific pursuit amongst an ever increasing number of individuals, 
was a subject deserving notice, and he. for one, being perfectly 
disinterested in the matter, was grateful to the President for 
having brought it forward. No doubt there would be great differ- 
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ences of opinion. The governing body of the Royal Society had 
no doubt given deep consideration to the matter, and were 
influenced by very strong and well considered views. Outsiders 
might possibly think that their views would admit of revision, and 
that a larger opening might be afforded to the ambition of men 
who did not confine their studies to pure science or to physics, 
which, valuable and important as they were, must allow other 
sciences influencing the well being of mankind to come into com- 


petition with them. That was one of the reasons why he felt — 


grateful to Dr. Mouat for his address. There were many points 
upon which observation might be made, but this was not the 
occasion for doing so. He believed he was only expressing the 
views of the Society, in returning their best thanks to the President 
for his address, and for his services during the past year. 


Mr. Freperick Henpriks said, as one of the Vice-Presidents for 
the year, he might perhaps be allowed to second this very cordial 
vote of thanks. The address contained abundant evidence that 
their President had laboured during a long lifetime not only for 
the advantage of statistical science, but also for many years for the 
best interests of this Society. As Sir Rawson Rawson had set an 
example of making a few casual remarks, although it was not. 
usual to criticise the President’s address, he (Mr. Hendriks) might 
perhaps be excused for, also making one or two observations. 
While entirely agreeing with the President in his very able defence 
of the claims of the English language as the future language of 
science as well as of commerce, he must at the same time confess 
that he did not share with him in regret at its not having been the 
predominating language at the recent International Statistical 
Congress at Vienna. Those present in that capital were aware 
that not only was their President on that occasion (Sir Rawson 
Rawson) very well acquainted with French, but that all the English 
members of that Congress, who were also members of this Society, 
and including Dr. Mouat, Major Craigie, Mr. Bateman, Dr. Ogle, 
and himself (Mr. Hendriks) were also fairly familiar with that 
language, and therefore did not suffer very much from the fact of 
the discussions not being in English. The truth was that in these 
congresses of the International Statistical Institute there were 
only three possible languages, English, French, or German. The 
languages of all other nations must succumb on the occasion of its 
periodical general meeting. They could not expect that their dis- 
cussions could be conducted either in Russian, Hungarian, Swedish, 
Norwegian, or Greek, when the meetings of the Institute take 
place in a country where one of these languages is the vernacular. 
More difficult still is anything like adherence to one special 
language. It is also clear that in any meeting the language of 
the country where it is held must have a little precedence. In 
Germany, for instance, the Germans would attend in somewhat 
greater numbers than the delegates of any other country, and 
would expect that there should be rather more German spoken 
than either French or English. In France, or in the countries 
using languages of Latin race, French would naturally predominate. 


4 
] 
4 
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And as the next meeting of the International Institute was to be 
held in Chicago, no doubt English would be in the ascendant. As 
to the language in which the transactions were published, it must 
also be borne in mind that the big volumes in which are recorded 
the proceedings of such congresses were carried to the million, 
and were really read only by people who were more or less conver- 
sant with the three great languages he had mentioned. He there- 
fore did not quite share the disappointment expressed by the Presi- 
dent in that respect in an address to which all present had listened 
with the greatest pleasure. 


Mr. Tom Ferrers Guy wished to be allowed to support the 
resolution, and in doing so to thank Dr. Mouat and the other 
gentlemen connected with the Royal Statistical Society for the 
great honour that had been done to his uncle, the late Dr. Guy. It 
was, he said, an honour greatly appreciated by the whole of the 
Guy family, and when he made a point of telling his aunt, Mrs. 
Guy, of the way in which Dr. Mouat had spoken, she would, he 
knew, be very grateful indeed for ihe kindness which had been 
shown to her and the family by Dr. Mouat and by all the members 
of the Society. | 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The President expressed his thanks for the vote, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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Pauperism at Stepney. 
As a study of the class provided for under the Poor Law may be 
of use in considering what changes, if any, are desirable in this law 
or its administration, | have made an inquiry into two London 
unions, the results of which I now lay before the Royal Statistical 
Society. 

The two London unions chosen for this purpose are Stepney 
and St. Pancras. 

Stepney is one of those unions which have practically abolished 
out relief. At the beginning of April, 1870, there were 1,022 
in-dcor and 3,126 out-door poor, and the yearly expenditure was 
about 12,600/. in-door and 12,300/. out-door. In April, 1888, there 
were 946 in-door and only 26 out-door, and the annual expense was 
about £0,500/. in-door and 500/. out-door. 

The record of relief from 1876 to 1889 is preserved in books 
kept by the relieving officers, and to these books I have kindly 
been allowed access. The system employed is so admirable that 
it might with advantage be adopted elsewhere. The name and 
request of every applicant for relief is entered in the relieving 
officer’s journal, and if relief is granted, and sometimes when it is 
not granted, the particulars of the case are entered in the “record 
“books.” These particulars include the results of inquiries made, 
and what relief, if any, is given, and the books are so arranged 
and indexed that all entries referring to the same case are to be 
found together, and a reference is made to “allied”’ cases; that is, 
when other members of the same family have received assistance, 
‘‘family’’ being here understood in its larger sense. It will 
readily be perceived how invaluable a picture of the pauper class 
is to be found in the pages of these records. 
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The population of Stepney Union in 1881 was 58,543, and in 
1891, 57,599. It is full of waterside poverty, and contains very 
few inhabitants above the working class level in means. 

The institutions belonging to the union in which paupers live 
are as follow :— 


A. Poplar Workhouse (shared by Stepney), for the able bodied. 

B. Bromley Workhouse, for the infirm, including aged and any children 
not at school. 

C. Sick Asylum at Bromley (shared by Poplar). 

D. District schools (at Sutton in Surrey). 


Roman Catholic children are sent to various schools belonging to 
that community, and the lunatics to various asylums. 

There are also a very limited number of out pensioners, and 
there is some medical out relief. 

The numbers receiving relief on 30th April, 1889, were as 
- follow :— 


Able bodied (Poplar Workhouse) ............00. x 
Infirm, aged, &e. (Bromley Workhouse) ..... 504 
Pe GE Ee can oc scsciyeveceeoncsosenagecsssesessssite 155 ¢In-door..., 1,163 
Pe eA OTAY 4, 282 covaiecscasiccbedisccsoesepcarcneevaonesg ral ad 
I Be Toho soli cvivned sSecces nals seenss odssnventantee 238) 
Mar UMS ER MER Get rst col to, s eeee laces .cthsccese ntite La 
Re ICH PO LICL 6. fogs tsctett...5.0..Adases Seessinpesettosedany 137 +Out-door 163! 
Other i £ EIECEPEEES eas ree Per eT 8 
ANGE ad attl 00 2, ae bp, a 1,325 


For most of these I have the materials of a short history. But 
before taking up this part of my subject I will complete the 
enumeration by going back twelve months. There is no absolute 
reason for choosing this period. A bottle of medicine or the 
drawing of a tooth in January might not be thought to pauperise 
for the whole year, while on the other hand to have been brought 
up in pauper schools may leave a stigma for life, but a year, 
bringing each season in its turn, is on the whole a convenient basis 
for estimating the total pauperism, and has been usually accepted. 

The following table gives the numbers of fresh admissions to 
each institution separately, and shows the extent to which these 
overlap (the same person recurring in various institutions) so as 
finally to yield the total number of those who at one time or other, 
or in one way or other, did receive relief in the twelve months 
from Ist May, 1888, to 30th April, 1889. I show also how many of 
these poor people died during the year, so as to give finally the 
actual number of persons living on 30th April, 1889, who had 
received relief, in-door or out-door, during the preceding twelve 
months. . 

1 Number on ist January, 1889, 
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Steprey.—Vumber of In-door Poor Relieved during Twelve Months ending 
30th April, 1889. 

















Instituti Number | Number | Number Total 
nstitutlon of fe +5 Number 
and , Inmates headed tetend ten coun 
Class of Pauper. risers Gross. Net. Monta 
Poplar Work- mien: pe ee 
house, for the 63 328 251 304 aah 
‘ . 134 there and else- 
able bodied.... 
where also 
(562 relieved Brom- 
Bromley Work- | ley Workhouse 
house, for the 504 538 254 758 : only 
PAN 5s | 480 there and else- 
| where also 
509 relieved sick 
: F ~ asylum only 
The sick asylum....| 155 vari 497 652 fo teh are lantivets6e 
where also 
179 relieved in 
The district and schools only 
other schools aha te “« Ne 135 there and else- 
where also 
: 252 relieved lunatic 
. 9 i asylums only 
Lunatic asylums...| 238 4.2 40 278 Joey Mee neat 
where also 
1,163 1,720 Pic: 2,295 











In order to arrive at the net number to add, those items of 
duplicate relief have been omitted which seemed least important, 
and especially such as are formal only—as the entry of children in 
the Bromley workhouse on their way to or from school. The 
difference between the gross and the net figures (588) is rather 
more than half the cases in which relief was given “ 
[Fa SOs 


elsewhere 
because in some cases relief was Oe by the same 
person in three different institutions. 

Of the 1,132 who had relief during the year but were not in 
receipt of relief at the end of it, we know that 130 had died, 
namely, 5 persons in Poplar, 10 in Bromley, 97 in the sick asylum, 
and 18 in lunatic asylums. The deduction of these dead from the 
roll of paupers gives us the final numbers of those who are to be 
counted in connection with each institution, thus :— 





























Number Net Number | Per Cent. to be 
of Inmates on to add added for Total. 

80th April, 1889.} (less Deaths). | Twelve Months. 
Poplar (able bodied) ........ 53 246 464% 299 
Bromley (infirm)............... 504 244 48 ,, 748 
SHCA ASV AUN tessa eso onepnesons 155 400 258 ,, iat 
District and other schools 213 go 42 ,, 303 
Lunatic asylums ........ceeee 238 Be, ors 260 
1,163 1,002 - 86 % 2,165 
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It should be borne in mind that the apportionment between 
institution and institution is, owing to overlapping, somewhat arbi- 
trary, but the ratios given above may be taken as approximately 
true on the whole, and show that here 86 per cent. must be added 
to the paupers of one day to give the total for the year for in-door 
cases. : 


StepNey.—Number of Out-door Poor Relieved during Twelve Months 
ending Lady-day, 1889. 


























3 Number Number to be added | Number | Net Total 
: of Persons Relieved or Year 0 of 
Form of Relief. on Ist January, | ending Lady-day, 1889.| be added. | Out door 
1889. Gross. Net. Poor. 
PEN SIOTIG(eynet toss 555-06 ss206 0 17 3 — 17 
Other out relief ............ 8 103 84, 92 
PPO CICHL QIU L-dorcecseceseves-2 137 1,491 996 1,133 
162 1,597 1,080 124% 








The ‘other out relief’? includes 76 funerals, which must be 
deducted, and taking an estimated number of deaths from those in 
receipt of medical relief (as to whom I have no information) we 
get the following percentage table :— | 





























Number Relieved Net Number Addition Total 

1st January, 1889. to add. per Cent. ; 

PRE MRIONGTS: ssciicrrsssocaveote, 17 — — 17 
Other out relief ............ 8 8 100% 16 
Medical aid ............... Se goo Gos 1,037 
162 go8 560% 1,070 








Percentages of increase are apt to be misleading when the 
initial number is small. What may be safely said is that apart 
from medical orders, out relief does not apply to double the number 
of one day, whereas medical orders apply to seven times as many 
as one day’s list shows. 

Those who were in receipt of relief at the end of the year 
have many of them been in receipt of relief for a length of time, 
but, except for these, they, like the others, are a floating popula- 
tion, coming and going, and moving about from institution to 
institution, and much care has to be taken not to count them more 
than once It is indeed possible that with all the care taken some 
few may appear twice, but on the whole the company of the 
unfortunate or the unworthy who were in receipt of relief from 
the Stepney Union on the 30th April, 1889, or had been during the 
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twelve months preceding, and were still living, may be summed up 
again as follows :— 





In-door— 
PA.DIG: DOCICC...:..senissevseastoudens cencots soe meee + «299 
MPITI VIN vo ss nenctasc¥ecenstortpeotnsd tates feken beta eae 748 
SIGK AE Nileecendeeshinemehenes tect at tea ame 555 
Children: ...;..<.cssscdseesestertencterseeeeaee eee 303 
UNSANC -f.2:;..2.selenecepaterntuene ter eae 260 
—- 2,165 
Out-door— 
Permanent list (pensioners) ..........deseeee 17 
Relief.in-kind siicamrknaniastensnctem 8 
Medical nidccdicsccotrnc th rtesdinys ibicasasope ee goo . 
—- 925 
3,090 


What manner of people these are will be shown sufficiently by 
an analysis of the stories of those (1,163 in all) who were actually 
in receipt of relief on the 30th April, 1889. In making this 
analysis I have found that the following are the principal causes of 
pauperism. To each cause I have affixed a letter for use in 
tabulation, thus :— 























If Principal Cause. Contributory. | 5. pe Ae d. vere Both. 
Crime ser tee fiicncce eee C c ct Pet eat) lonn hie 
VICE REY oe Mrcins tlacctre ree V v vi sis v3 
Drink-sensHauninrane cena D d dt a a’ 
Lazitiéss 20 vaiee aan L 1 Mi i 
Pauper association ...........0e P p ph” 2 p° 
ELOLGdiGY see tem rcocsc: eee art H h hi h? ns 
Mental disease.............:.sssecesrces M m ml} m? m? 
Temper (queen) pean. ue. Q q q! q? q* 
‘Incapacity enema tence: vf i it vis t 
Early marriage (girl) ................ G g gt ro 
Darge family: Wacccusten atl otaeet or: F f — _ aa 
FAxtravagance | 02.15. cecccetestecnsiescuss E eC el e e 
Lack of work (unemployed) .... U uw ul u? uw 
Trade misfortune  «.........000000: fe t ti re t? 
Restlessness, roving, tramp .... R r rt Yr es 
ING POLATLONG 522.512 fect camhteetes n — — se 
Death of husband  ................006 ‘WwW Ww — —~ — 
Desertion (abandoned) ............ A a = —_ — 
Death of father or mpery O - at ‘s ‘3 

COTPIEBIL) Wy. sachets, cueenert dete as 

SSLOKMUGS hs ics paces S s si s° s3 
SAOPICLEMIUp.:,, dossier eateries x x me x x 
UW ELV T) 270 San rt ONE we y a aaa ~— 
Fa BL Ya Rat reise 5, OR dis Z Zz As Zz" ae 





Repetition of letters may be used for recurrence, as Ss recur- 
rent sickness, or Vv habitual immorality. 

As a further indication of character when the opposite of a 
fault is intended, the letter can be circled thus () for industry, 
(@ for known sobriety or teetotaler. 

Any one who may follow me in this attempt to state pauper 
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circumstances in tabular form will find this system very useful. 
There are few stories that cannot be very forcibly expressed by 
married condition, age, and three letters, as the following examples 


will show :— 


Martin Rooney .... 


Patrick Rooney .... 


; Sarah Truelove .... 


John Curtis 


Eliza Green 





Mary Carter ........ 


Eliza Knight......... 


M. 


8. 


86 Izd 
36. +C hid 


coma an eee 


<T 
bo 


Xzn 


oe 


O! 


59 (@) Sinz 


60 (AjM'S 


Incapable old man, who drinks. 
A criminal, hereditary pauper, 
and drunkard. 


runken old woman of pauper 
associations, 


relations, who has had an 


{mh old man, without any 


accident. 
Child whose father is dead and 
mother drinks. 


for sobriety and industry, with 


[Vers widow of good character 


no relations, and ill. 


This woman, 


who is sick, has a good charac- 


{ Husband insane. 


ter for sobriety and industry. 


The analysis of these Stepney stories is embodied in the follow- 


ing tables, which show the length of time those in each institution 
had been chargeable there, and separately the ages and civil con- 
dition, with the principal and contributory causes of pauperism. 


BLE I.—Srupney. Table showing the Length of Time during which Persons Receiving 
In-door Relief on 30th April, 1889, had been in Receipt of Relief at the Institution in 


which they then were. 











hstitution. pee een 
Ie M. | F. 
lar Work- 
MISE... is es 
pmley 7 
orkhouse ‘A Pees 
asylum ....| 71! 60 
an asi) 20 


atic and 
mbecile 15] 19 
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. 








1—2 


Years. | 


299} 218147 | 27 
See 











Le fe~_— 


74 


M. | F. 
oe 
23/18 
ZA 2 
13} 6 
8] 1 





























2—3 8—5d 5—10 f JO—15 | 15—20 # 20 and Total 
Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. over. mee 
M.| Fe] M.|] F. PM.) F.pM.| Ff M.] Fp M.| Ff mM. | ¥. |Together 
—|} ry 38) 27—|—F—/|—J—|—]—|/— 25| 28} 53 
48} 25746) 31721)15] S8|127 4) 1] 2 | 1 807/197] 504 
5] 31 3{/ 37 2) 17— 1 | | See ga 155 
19) 14733 ]17]24) 277 1) 2{—|—]—|—]127) 86) 213 
4) 7] 9} 8716/22/22) 38713) 37] 5 | 14] 92146] 238 
76 | 50} 94 | 61963 | 65431 | 54117] 39] 7 | 15 1684)529/ 1,163 
Ss = ay) 

ae 

126 446 


It will be seen that the moving stream is less in volume than 
the pool in and out of which it runs, leaving its deposit of those 


who become fixed. 


It is remarkable that in every institution those 


who have been in from two to three years exceed in numbers those 
who have been in for one to two years. 


hand for this peculiar fact. 


27 2 


I have no explanation at, 
It may be that it is only after two 
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years that the habit of going out for a while ceases to operate with 
even the most regular. 
TasuE II.—Popiar. (Able Bodied.) Condition and Age. 


Children. 





20—30. | 30—40. | 40—50. | 50—60. | 60—70. Total. 








ry. [M.| F. Jw. | F. > M. | ¥. |Together 
1] 3] 27—|—]138| 7| 20 
1] 5] 2,b7— 7 Za) il 
4} 3! O12) 2 (RolagiaoeL 
6 | 11) 33250257 ze os 
re 
29 





* Including one deserted wife. 





It will be seen that of the able bodied more than half, 29 out 
of 53, are over 50. Of these 29 we find 8 as to whom drink is 
given as the principal, and 4 as to whom it is given as a contribu- 
tory cause; want of work accounts for 4, and incapacity for 3. — 
Mental disease for 2, other illness for 6, and the death of the 
husband for 3 cases, as well as contributing in 5 more. Of the 24 
younger people drink accounts for 2 in the first place, contributing 
in 7 more; immorality or crime for 7, and laziness for 3. 


TABLE II!.—Bromury, Jnfirm. 


cuden.| 20—50. | 50—60. | 60—70. 70—80. | 80— | Total. 











M. | F. J M.| F.[M.| F.[M.| F.[ M.] FE M. | F. J M.] PF. |Together 


Single vss. 15* 8 ]15/311] 8} 4] 15] 5] 11/4] 1/—] 65) 32 
Married © .:...:..63 — |—] 4] 1] 8] 4] 49) 15] 32) 7] 5|—] 98 27) 125 
Widowed +........ — |;—] 38] 2412] 6] 43) 39] 55) 49] 12 | 20 f124)117) 241 


ee | — a ff —— — | —— - J | — J | J | J | | 


15 | 8 [21] 15] 28] 14]107| 59} 98) 60] 18 | 20 ]287\176| 463 


13 years’ 


Cases of over 
—{!—| 3} 2] 3] 1] 5] 6p 6| 4] 3] 8] 20) 21} 41 
standing.t ‘ 


15 | 8 }241171811 15 [112] 65 [104] 64121 | 28 (807/197) 504 
aN, is ae ae 
110 394 


* 'Two of these are young people, 15—20. + Including two deserted wives. 
t Of which we have no record as to condition. 
































It will be seen that there are 394 above 60 out of a total of 
504; of these 373 are returned as over 65. 

Amongst the 362 of these old people of whom we have records, 
35 are mentioned as owing their pauperism to drink as the 
principal cause, with 48 more cases in which drink is mentioned ' 
as contributing. Illness, including accidents, accounts for 66. 
Incapacity or temper for 8, and lack of work for 13. Old age is 
given as the principal cause for 187, and as contributing in 9! 
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more. As a principal cause it is combined with drink, sickness, 
want of work, and lack of those who might support them. It 
stands without qualification in 27 cases. 


| Taste LV. —Sick Asylum. 














cntdren| 20—50. | 50—60. | 60—70. | 70—80. | 80— | Total. 

d M. | F.]M | F.[M.| F.[-M.| F.[M.] Ff uM.) F. | Mm. | F. | Together. 
ingle ............ 9 | 74729) 5} 7) 21—| 2]—| 2]—]—]45| 18 63 
Married ........ — |—]} Qi1o] 8} 315] 673] 171 |—]26/2 46 
Widowed*....) — |—] 4] 3] 8] 5]3 |10] 1 |rof Ll | 6 912] 34 46 

9 | 7 [42)18]18| 10] 8 | 18] 4 | 13] 2 | 6 783} 72) 155 
ae) 

















* Jncluding one deserted wife. 





Out of these 155 cases, drink is given as the principal cause of 
pauperism in 19, and as contributing in 15 more. 


TaBLe V.—Children at School, divided for Sex and Age. 


















































Under 5. 5—10. | 10—15. | 15 and Over. | Total. 
M. i, M. F. M. ¥. M. F. M. ¥, Together. 
Ne ks heart SOsln45 {ed sun 4.127.,| >) Soeeee 
The causes of their pauperism are given below :— 
Number. Aes 
Combined with drink in 39 cases, 
VC UGS C1) a 105 49°3 immorality and laziness in 
2 cases ; 
” BVGHOV I fe ch cecxioc sees: 8 3°8 | Combined with insanity in 4 cases 


bined with immorality in 3 
cases 


The only cause in 14 cases ; com- 
father and mother....| 19 8°9 


Combined with drink in 8 cases, 


Desertion of mother ............... 16 a8 immorality in 5 cases 
Insanity or imbecility of father| 6 2°8 _ 
: ; Combined with drink in 2 cases, 
Illness of father (accident) ....) 22 10°3 and trade misfortune in 4 cases 
i Tid (i Mee ee 2 o°9 
Incapacity 41.......... 


Lack of work ........ 


Trade misfortune Ve father ia 5:6 











OA Ge Misi. i5.,00 
Immorality ............ of father 
Laziness ............4.. or } ib a3 Combined with drink in § cases 
Pauper association J mother 
Uy AMAG YS io 05 fe 50i5 eo. s.0rs oe 8 3°8 Combined with laziness in 3 cases 
ES 1 O's 
Combined with laziness and im- 
5,  tather and mother........ ve 3a8 } morality in 3 cases, and with 
mental disease in 2 cases 
213 =| 100°0 


J a 
rw ¥ 
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-Taste VI.—Srepney. IJn-door Cases. General Statement of Ages, &e. 
(Omitting Lunatics). 


Condition. 





60—70. | 70—80. | 80— | Total. 















a 


é .tm.| Fi M. | Fo M. | F. vas ba mu. | vy. fu. |v. fu. M. | F. Together 
Singles. 140) 95}11|) 7188] 10716) 10f18; 8] 15) 7} 1} 6911 | —] 259 \143) 393 


Married ...|—|—|]—|—] 6| 8] 8| 5]21| 9] 55) 21] 35) 8] 6|—]181)| 51) 182 
Widowed* |—|—|—/—] 3| 4] 3] 8]18)| 20] 48) 51] 56) 59413 | 264141 |168) 309 
Old casest | —|—]—/]—]| 1/—] 2] 2] 3] 1] 5| 67 6) 4] 3] 87 20) 21) 41 








Total ..../140\ 95]11! 7148] 22129) 26160] 38 |123] 8¢ 108! 77 | 23! 34.1542 1333) 925 
pe 











240 | 450 


* Including four deserted wives. 
+ These date back beyond our recorded information, age and sex only being known. 





The large proportion of old people is very noticeable. 1t may 
be interesting to note in connection with this table the relation 
which four of the principal causes of pauperism, viz., drink, 
sickness, accident, and lack of work, bear to age, sex, and civil 
condition. 


Table showing connection between certain Causes of Pauperism and Age, Ser, and i 
Civil Condition. : r 





















































Males. Females. 
Cause. Under 60. Over 60. ; Under 60. Over 60. . Total |, 
Total Tota 
pe ee ee i) 
Males , 
S. | M.| W. |Total.| S. | M. | W. /Total. S. | M.| W. /Total.) S. | M. | W. /Total.|malesy — 
Drink ........ 8]10| 2| 20] 2]21]10| 33| 531 1) 6| 8| rg] 2] 5| 5] 12 | 2% 
Sickness........ 88/15/12] 65} 2116/15) 33| 98§10}12|10| 32 |°5 | 3) 81) sone 
Accident ....) 4) 2] 4) 10/3] 4] 8} -15| 25f——/—] 1] 1}]—] 1] 8] 4] OF 
Lack of work} 1} 2] 8} 6}]1] 8/11} 20] 26f—/;—/—]|— |—| 1} 1] 2 2 
51 | 29| 21) 101} 8 | 49 | 44) ror} 202f11/18/19) 48 | 7 | 10} 40) 57 | 105) 307 





It will be seen from this table that an extraordinary proportion 
of those who suffer because of drinking habits are or have been 
married. It is not to be supposed that the married drink much 
more than the single, but it may be taken that itis in connection = 
with the responsibilities of married life that the consequences of 
drink are fatal. Single people, if they indulge, may doso with com- 
parative impunity. On the other hand, a large proportion of the 
sick are single or widowed, having, I suppose, no home care. 
Accidents apply principally to men, but are fairly distributed 
between young and old, married and not. Lack of work applies 
chiefly to elderly men, married or widowers. 
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The foregoing table will bear study as containing much in 
small compass. It will be seen that drink with a capital D 
stands for only 80 out of 634 cases, or 12°6 per cent., whilst as con- 
tributory it appears in 85 more, chiefly in connection with sickness 
and old age as principal cause. Altogether 25 per cent. are 
returned as affected by drink.. This proportion is less than might 
have been expected, and it is possible that closer research into 
the circumstances and history of these people, if it could be made, 
might disclose a greater connection than here appears between 
pauperism and the public house. It is however noteworthy that the 
results shown agree on the whole with those of the two inquiries 
I have myself made previously into apparent causes of poverty. 
The first, regarding 4,000 cases of poverty known by certain of the 
school board visitors, gave 13 and 14 per cent. as due to drink, the 
higher percentage being for the greater degree of poverty. The 
second, regarding about 5,000 people living poor and irregular lives, 
showed 10 and 11 per cent., dropping to only 5 per cent. for about 
another 3,000 who, though poor, were more regularly employed; 
the information in this case coming from district visitors connected 
with religious organisations. The relieving officers, school board 
and district visitors, are all of them in daily contact with the 
people, and their various reports, in so far as they agree, make a 
strong force of evidence. That from 10 to 14 per cent. of poverty 
and pauperism should be directly connected with drink, and that 
perhaps as much more may be indirectly connected with it, is 
serious enough, although it is much less than has been asserted 
by the advocates of prohibition. I should say here that the 
analysis of poverty at St. Pancras, shortly to be given, shows a 
higher percentage, and should be taken into account.’ 

It will be seen that pauper association and heredity, while only 
accounting as principal cause for 7 cases, appear as contributory in 
no less than 106 cases. Incapacity and lack of work together 
account for 52 cases, or 8 per cent. of the whole. Accidents for 30 
cases more. The large proportion of accidents, as well as the 
numerous out of work cases, are probably connected with risks and 
uncertainties of water side employment. Sickness accounts as 
principal cause for 169 cases, and old age for 208, whilst the latter 
contributes in 107 other cases. Sickness and old age are causes so 
overwhelming and obvious, as to draw a curtain over what has 
gone before; behind that curtain we doubtless might find some 
whose previous life offered another explanation of their condition. 

In weighing the value of the evidence on which the foregoing 
tables are based, it is to be remembered that it was none of it 


2 Mr. McDougall, as the result of a searching inquiry into 254 cases at 
Manchester, gives 52 per cent. as the proportion of drink cases. 
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taken ad hoc, but was collected and noted down as a matter of 
business by those who had to report on each case for the guidance 
of the guardians in the administration of the law. I, however, do 
not wish to lay too much stress on the results shown, as the basis 
is insufficiently wide for safe generalisation, and I give these 
tables, and those which follow concerning St. Pancras, rather as 
types to show the use that might be made of such information if 
obtained on a larger scale, than as themselves of much conclusive 
value. On the whole the results obtained at St. Pancras de 
those shown at Stepney. 


Part. Ll. 
Pauperism at St. Pancras. 


In St. Pancras Union there is no systematic record of cases 
such as has been kept at Stepney, but from the personal knowledge 
possessed by the relieving officers of those in receipt of relief, and 
by obtaining an accurate account of the movements from institu- 
tion to institution, and in and out, from the registers, 1 have been 
able to work out a parallel statement, which, though somewhat 
less complete, is yet of considerable value. 

The time of investigation was December, 1889, and the 
numbers in receipt of relief were as follow, as recorded in the 
official returns for week ending 21st December :—* 





Lunatic| Other | Leaves-| Other |Boarded 


Work- | St. one? in Imbe- 
e 
Asylum.| Places. rh cats! Schools.| Out. 


me, 
house. eeaagianh: ones 





cile Total.* 
Asylum., 


77% 





| ee | 


477 | 69 | 602 | 178 | 152 | 4,908 


In-door |1,814|!. 340 | 504 











916 families, consisting of 1,713 individuals, and 92 wayfarers were 
Out-door relieved. (This does not include cases which had medical 
orders only.) 


* Seventy-five hospital (fever) cases omitted. 





At Stepney, to find the actual number of persons relieved in 
twelve months, I worked back, including with those in receipt of 
relief on 30th April, 1889, all others who had been relieved during 
the preceding twelve months. At St. Pancras it was more con- 
venient to work forward, and so to those in receipt of relief on 
ist January, 1890, the names have been added of all others who 
received relief during any part of 1890. 

The plan adopted was the somewhat Jaborious one of noting 
down in alphabetical order the name and age of every person to 


$ Population 1881, 236,208. 1891, 234,437. 
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whom relief was granted in each institution, and then striking off 
all except the first entry of any individual. Several persons appear 
and re-appear more than thirty times, and in one case the record 
extends to forty-eight entries; in all there are 4,000 readmissions. 
This multiplication of apparent numbers, though partly due to the 
system by which any transfer from one institution to another 
involves a fresh entry, reflects to a large extent the restless habits 
of many of the paupers, who obtain a species of liberty by claiming 
discharge and readmission as often or nearly as often as the law 
permits. The method of inquiry adopted will thus be found to 
throw some light upon the character as well as true volume of 
existing pauperism. The numbers that must be added to the 
total at the end of December, 1890, to cover the pauperism of a 
whole year are shown in the following table. Hach institution is 
taken separately and the overlapping allowed for :— 


Sr. Pancras.—Vumber of In-door Poor Relieved during Twelve Months 
ending 31st December, 1890. 











On Gross Net Total 
Institution and Class of Pauper. ist January, | Number to| Number to| for Twelve 

1890. add. add. Months. 
Workhouse (able bodied) ................ 
St. Anne’s Home (able bodied)........ } ae 45425 me 4595 
Infi¥inatty schon ead el ee 579 2,029 1,197 1,776 
Districs SebaGls rr ci -sc.-ssenecenn tee 602 355 355 957 
ASV TUS (AMDECI EC) fie. eas seeoteraecoureebes 768 185 185 953 
Other asylums (insane) ...... eee 473 160 160 633 
Ff ospitala Wace seeer teh cbnctecae too pee 68 56 56 124 
Certified ‘seniolege-3. Bij .i.casetinccceees WPS 64 64 243 
Children boarded out ............:c0sscee0e 155 9 9 164 
Non-resident, pauper .........se0-sescessees 69 33 33 102 











5,057 953216 4,490 9,547 





The division of the net number to add amongst the various 
overlapping institutions is somewhat arbitrary—the total is correct, 
or nearly so. | 

The deaths which occurred amongst these people during the 
twelve months reduce their numbers by 841 in all, viz., 358 in the 
workhouse, 309 in the infirmary, and 174 in asylums. So that the 
total number of persons living on 31st December who had 
obtained relief during the twelve months was 8,706, or 3,649 more 
than were counted on Ist January, being an addition of 70 per 
cent. on all classes of in-door paupers together. 

The particulars obtained at the outset were not confined to 
those in the workhouse on lst January, but included all relieved 
there during December, or 2,188 persons. Of these 101 were 
discharged and re-entered during December. 
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631 were admitted before 1st January, 1888. 

520 9 between Ist January, 1888, and 1st June, 1889 (seventeen 
months). 

529 were admitted between 1st June, 1889,and 1st December, 1889 (six months). 

609 were adnutted during December. 





2,289 
to1* duplicates who were discharged and re-admitted in December. 





2,188 actual number of persons relieved during December. 


Some further analysis is necessary. Of the 631, who may be 
called “old stagers,” having been admitted two years before, I can 
say nothing more; the cause of their poverty had passed out of 
recollection. Of the rest we learn something from the manner and 
date of their admission, as is Shown in the subjoined table :— 





Date of Admission. 
































Manner of Admission. ash gee : _ ae 1869, Total. 
to 31st May, dlst December, 

188 1889. 
By PROBE ON Go sens. pceeiesconceh aes sneoenes 165 203 368 
REMOVING OfNCOT........0..cccsecesneens 336 642 978 
At the gate, from police courts, &c. ........ 14 4A 58 
SGI TR W.OV RN OUSOT ccdisccsscesessceesacevoosseie versa 5 28 33 
Children with parents or from school... Es 120 120 
520 1,037 1,557 





The 368 admitted by order of master, being usually transferred 
from the infirmary or other institution, may most of them be 
added to the 631 of “old stagers,’”? making ggg in all of those 
whose story dates back beyond our ken—nor had we any informa- 
tion about those who were admitted at the gate, nor of those 
families whose children are here counted separately. The children 
from school are most of them entered and discharged the same 
day, their parents being outside. As to those unlucky enough to 
be born in the workhouse, nothing more need be said; they do not 
usually stay in, for we see that while 28 remain of those born in 
seven months, ending on the 3lst December, only 5 remain of 
those born in seventeen months before. 

It is, finally, to those admitted by the relieving officer that our 
detailed particulars appertain. They are divided as above into 
two parts by the summer of 1889. The line drawn is not so 
arbitrary as may at first sight appear. In June, July, and August, 
there is a very marked exodus of otherwise permanent paupers, who 
leave the workhouse for the fruit, pea, and hop-picking season, or 
take advantage of warmer weather to seek work or pleasure, or, at 
any rate, variety outside. All who can, get out for a while, and 


4 These should be deducted mostly from the 609 December cases, but a few 
would be re-entries from the 529 cases of six months previous. 
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those who do not do so, may be counted for practical purposes as 
permanent paupers. Of such we have 336 to describe. The 
remaining 642, being those relieved in December who were admit- 
ted after Ist June, are really composed of four different classes. 
(1.) Those (comparatively few) whom the lapse of another year 
will prove to be permanent.’ (2.) Those (a considerable number) 
who divide their lives pretty regularly between the workhouse 
and the world outside, coming in for the winter or when work 
fails. (3.) The regular ‘ins and outs,” to whom we have already 
referred, and of whom we shall have more to say, and finally (4.) 
Cases whose relief is genuinely of a temporary character. 

The figures given so far are all taken from the St. Pancras 
“creed” register, verified by reference to the admission and 
discharge book. The table of causes of pauperism which now 
follows is based on the answers given by the relieving officers to 
questions put as to the previous history of the inmates admitted 
by their order between Ist June, 1888, and 3lst December, 1889. 
In some cases they were, as might well be supposed, unable to give 
any information whatever as to inmates admitted long before. In 
the case of persons who, when they applied, had been but a short 
time in the district, they had sometimes not been able to ascertain 
even the facts needed, with a view to discovering relatives who 
might be liable for their support. Again, the information is often 
very meagre with regard to those who are admitted at once on 
account of illness, as the relieving officer will naturally dispense 
with the searching questions asked of those who seek admittance 
on the ground of destitution. It must be said, on the whole, that 
our knowledge does not go much beyond proximate causes, and 
that the original causes in the case of the aged and sick are 
frequently not given. Subject to this necessary proviso, the table 
attempts to show the part played by drink, immorality, laziness, 
mental derangement, desertion, illness, and old age, in producing 
this mass of pauperism. 

5 Of the 1,037 relieved in December who were admitted between Ist June 
and the end of the year (1,138, less ror duplicates), we know that 249 were 


re-discharged in December, leaving 788 in the house on Ist January, and these 
took their discharges as follow :— 


dni anuary (iGl.c-eek-.uee 257 Brought forward.... 578 
SOOT UALY (00:51, 98 -staete 67 In Septembety vaueessaee 3 
PP RLAY CU G6 s5¢s...05.0s2->tsraesies 95 y,, October  vescecsmeureeet 7 
Lt Ne ita | ROR ASS Re LOA Be 54 » November i eam 13 
PM Av Se c2t, siosuiiestacard 44 »» Decembersiin jean 3 
pls Ee 30 a 
OYA ULL G Meshal hees tins cusccoveoreeve 9 604 
ppp ALLEL BD fered das isiees cated Ze Left in the house........ 184 

Carried forward.... 578 788 


From which it seems that of 1,037 current cases only about one-sixth remain 
continually, and are still in the house after twelve months. 
' 
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The plan of marking each case with a capital letter to denote 
principal, angl small letters to denote secondary causes of 
pauperism, has béen adopted with these as with Stepney cases. But 
in making any comparison with the Stepney figures, it must be 
remembered that while our information at Stepney covers the 
infirm and sick aswell as the able bodied, and all except quite a 
few old cases, the St. Pancras particulars are only for the work- 
house itself, and omit 1,000 of the older cases there as being 
“‘old stagers,”’ about whom we could gather no information. 

It will be seen that drink, sickness, and old age stand about on 
an equality both as principal and subsidiary causes, differing from 
the Stepney figures, in which drink is much less prominent. The 
part which drink plays amongst the more permanent paupers is 
less than amongst the current cases, and very much less than with 
the “ins and outs,” of whdém over 40 per cent. are marked with 
big D, and if we had particulars of the 1,000 old cases, and of the 
600 inmates of the infirmary, it is certain that the proportion of 
those with whom drink is the principal cause of pauperism would 
be less than 20 per cent., very possibly not more than 15 per cent. 

That the current cases should be more drunken and immoral 
than the permanent ones is so probable as to require little proof, 
and amongst them the “ins and outs” are naturally the worst. 
One-sixth of the number (see note p. 614) may become permanent, 
others, after receiving help, do not recur, but the majority are 
regular customers seeking shelter at least once a year. 

Mental disease accounts for more amongst current cases than 
amongst the permanent, simply because such cases after a while 
pass into the imbecile or lunatic asylums; similarly, sickness bears 
a greater proportion as a cause of current than of permanent 
pauperism, because those who are ill pass on into the infirmary. 
Miscellaneous causes affect the permanent as much as the current 
cases, and old age adjusts the balance, accounting as it seems for 
38 per cent. in the permanent as against 18 per cent. in the current 
cases, and passing out of count altogether in the “ins and outs.” 

The “Ins and Outs.”,—This class consists of those who, while 
spending most of their time in the workhouse, are in the habit of 
constantly re-visiting their acquaintances outside. It does not 
include those who, under stress of want, are in the habit of 
occasionally revisiting the workhouse. 

The inmates of any poor house are usually allowed a day out 
from time to time. This is at the pleasure of the guardians, and 
those who receive permission may be seen in the streets in their 
workhouse dress. It is not this privilege, nor yet any abuse of it, 
that is enjoyed by the “ins and outs.’ They leave the workhouse 
simply because they have a right to do so when they please, and 
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re-enter (very often on the same day) because the law allows it. 
Relief in the house is a right, and the house is no prison. There 
is however some check on this; a man cannot quite use the work- 
house as a free shelter. He may discharge himself at any time on 
giving notice of his intention, but in accordance with the Act of 
1871 the guardians may direct that the discharge shall not be till 
twenty-four hours after notice has been given, and this period may 
be extended to forty-eight hours if the pauper has already dis- 
charged himself in the same calendar month, and to seventy-two 
hours if he has done so more than twice in the last two months. 
Of these curtailed privileges very extended use is made. 

I have noted particularly the in and out movements in May and 
in December, and of the 65 members of this class who had relief 
some time in December, we find 30 who took their discharge at 
least twice in one or other month. Here they are :— 


Tatra, Br itess 3. Age 27. Admitted and discharged three times in each 
month. 

Lucy C.......... 5, 89. Not relieved in May; in and out five times in 

. December. 

Charles K. ........ , 988. Not relieved in May; in and out three times in 
December. 

Elizabeth I........ ; 30. Once in May and twice in December. 

hare Pee ois as » 72. Five times in May and once in December. 

Margaret S. .... ,, 40. Four times in May; admitted three times and 
discharged twice in December. 

BARU AS Penden act ;; 52. Not relieved in May; three times in December. 

Edward B. ........ 5 21. Not relieved in May; admitted three times and 
discharged twice in December. 

Frederick B. ... ;, 18. Not relieved in May; four times in and out in 
December. 


(These three are one family, Ann being the mother; the boys have 
been chargeable in and out since they were 4 or 5 years old. The 
relatives are all a bad lot.) 


Hmily C.2.......... Age 81. Three times in May; once in December. 

Artivar Bo. ......% » 45. Not in May; four times in December. 

Nile OR @ Sapa ;, 19. Not in May; three times in December. 

George G. .....2 , 36. Not in May; three times in and twice out in 

December. 

Edward H......... » 49. Not in May; three times in and twice out in 
December. 

Bem: ELS veecsseae , 938. Six times in May and six times in December. 


(This woman’s restlessness of habit was the precursor of insanity ; 
she is now in the asylum for lunatics.) 


Maran HL. c.c..-.0>. Age 49. Three times in and out in May; four times in 
and three out in December. 
OBOE LS cscaseas » 52. Not in May; three times in and out in 
December. 
DT Bee ,, 41. Not in May; three times in and twice out in 


December. 
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Joanna M. ........ Age 34. Not in May; twice in and out in December. 

Frederick P. ..... ,, 21. Not in May; three times in and out in 
December. 

Edward Ri. ....0«0 5 51. Not in May; three times in and twice out in 
December. 

Caroline R......... » 64, Once in and out in May; twice in and out in 
December. 

William 6. ........ » 47. Not in May; four times in and three times out 
in December. 

Isabella T. ........ » 84. Not in May; five times in and four times out 
in December. 

George Te iiss » 29. Not in May; four times in and four times out 
in December. 

William W........ » 47. Not in May; four times in and three times out 
in December. 

Roberti W... s.s0.< », 58. Not in May; five times in and four times out 


in December. 

,, 386. Twice in and out in May; three times in and 
twice out in December. . 

Hille Wane. s oso » 23. Notin May; four times in and three times out 
in December. 

», 40. Not in May; three times in and aes times 
out in December. 


Hen Cs \osvessesess 


It is hardly necessary to dwell in detail on the characters of 
these people. We have seen that drink, immorality, laziness 
and pauper associations, or heredity, are the evident causes of 
their condition; of the whole 65, no less than 42 are marked 
with big or little D. for drink, 20 with big or little V. for immorality, 
31 with big or little L. for laziness, while 14 bear H. or P. for 
heredity or pauper associations. 

Out Relief —At St. Pancras I have so far considered in-door 
relief only, except that the number of out cases has been given 
for the week ending 21st December, 1889, viz., 916 families (or 
cases), consisting of 1,713 individuals. 

For Ward VI, the poorest in the parish, and indeed in North 
London, I have tu following particulars :—Relief here was given 
in December to 143 permanent and 66 temporary cases, and the 
whole number relieved for the year ending October, 1890, was 
165 permanent and 456 temporary cases. It will be seen that the 
increase of numbers for the year is only 15 per cent. in the 
permanent cases, but is sevenfold in the temporary ones.® 

The cost of the permanent relief for six months ending 
March, 1890, was 523/., or (assuming a similar amount for the 
second half year) 7/. 6s. 4d. per case on the average. The cost 
of temporary relief for the whole year was 201/., or an average of 
8s. 10d. a head. 


6 I do not know to what extent these cases overlap those in which in-door 
relief was given. 
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Of the 143 permanent cases in December, there were :— 





Widows. Widowers. Single Women. Single Men. Married. 


a 


112 6 6 6 13 = 143 
































and their ages are given :— 








65 and upwards. 60—65. 55—60. Under 55. 











122 8 2 AT = 143- 





The average age of those over 65 was 75:2. 

All those permanently assisted were of good character. Of 
the 11 under 55, 9 were blind, crippled, deformed, or epileptic, 
one had a husband in the lunatic asylum, and one was a widow 
with children. 

Of the 66 temporary cases relieved in December, 1889, there 
were :— 





Married. Widows. Widower. Single. 


— 


—_—_——- 








50 13 1 2 = 66 


representing g5 adults and 263 children, or 358 persons in all. 
Of these 66 cases half were reported on favourably. Sickness’ 
(including accidents) accounted for 18, old age for 8, and want 
of employment for 3; while crime on part of the husband, illness 
of children, mental derangement, widowhood and illness in a 
large family account for 1 each. As to the remainder, want of 
work is the ostensible ground for relief in nearly every case, but 
drink is reported as the principal cause in 21 cases, or one-third 
of the whole. Laziness proved by shamming paralysis was given 
as the sole cause in one case. Harly marriage sufficiently 
explained the difficulties of a carpenter aged 19, whose wife 
aged 18 had just been confined. One woman, living apart from 
her husband and ill, received an allowance, and the rest were 
cases of sickness of which, as they were new comers, the relieving 
officer knew little, except one, the circumstances of which were 
to some extent an instance of depauperisation. The man, aged 48, 
was brought up in the workhouse, and five years ago married 
a woman who was also reared in the institution, and who had 
two illegitimate children, both now grown up. One of these, a 
sou, is still in and out of the workhouse, and the other, a daughter, 


7 Sickness includes frequently the illness of children. The influenza may 
have had some effect in December, 1889. 
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has been lost sight of. For some time now this pair.of married 
paupers have been getting along outside, and doing as well as 
could be expected with a little assistance. 

[The foregoing particulars were collected at Stepney by 
Mr. George E. Arkell, and at St. Pancras by Miss C. E. Collet, 
to whose patient work, and the kind co-operation of the relieving 
officers, is due the success of the investigation | 


Parr EI. 
Statistics of Pawperism. 


While bringing the results of these investigations before this 
Society, I wish to urge the desirability of such changes being 
made in the methods of official tabulation as shall cause the 
returns to show, more accurately than they now do, the whole 
volume of pauperism and something of its character. 

In former times a return was made to the Local Government 
Board from each union, giving the total number of persons relieved — 
from Lady Day to Michaelmas, and Michaelmas to Lady Day, in 
connection with the numbers actually receiving relief on Ist 
January and lst July. For some years past these returns have 
not been demanded, and for many years earlier no use was made 
of them. There is a great possibility of error in such returns, as 
the strictest care is necessary to avoid a duplication of entries, 
which will have the effect of making the volume of pauperism 
appear much larger than it actually is; and we may assume that 
no use was made of these figures because of the probability of 
error in them. In basing their returns solely on the number of 
those in receipt of relief at any one time, it must be admitted 
that the Local Government Board stands on firm ground. To go 
further than this without running into error involves many 
difficulties; but I venture to think that these difficulties can be 
overcome, and it is the more necessary that they should be 
faced, because for lack of reliable official data very misleading 
estimates have been made as to the total amount of pauperism » 
indicated by the published figures. 

It has been usual to say that the pauperism of the day must be 
multipled three or three-and-a-half times to give the pauperism of: 
the year. Mr. Mulhall, in his “ Dictionary of Statistics,” comparing 
English with continental pauperism, says that the actual number 
on one day may be taken as one-third of the whole. He gives no 
authority, but may perhaps lean upon some figures published by 
Mr. Pashley when writing on pauperism and poor law. Mr. 
Pashley relied upon information not of a very complete or 
convincing character, privately obtained from certain unions 
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in 1851. Then again Mr. Dudley Baxter, writing on “The 
“ National Income,” gives the ratio of 33, and says he obtained 
the figures from which this ratio is deduced from Mr. Purdy, 
of the Statistical Department of the Local Government Board, 
the return applying to 1857, and being, Mr. Baxter says, the 
only one of the kind ever made. 

On Mr. Baxter’s authority, a multiplier of 34 has been 
generally accepted, and has been used with confidence by Canon 
Blackley, Mr. Sydney Webb, and others, when discussing schemes 
of poor law reform or State pensions. 

The full figures given by Mr. Baxter are as follows :— 


Paupers, in-door and out-door, relieved during the half 


Peeaerame Michaelmas, L856 © ..:...2.....scdcc-seoadeosedceoeee 12845, 782 
Paupers, in-door and out-door, relieved only on Ist July .... 796,102 
during the half 
” ” a 
year ending Lady Day, 165705: ,o. 25) ne 139347206 
Paupers, in-door and out-door, relieved only on 1st January 800,000 


Mr. Baxter adds together the two half year’s totals, and from 
the result (3,780,068) deducts a number (800,000) to represent 
those in receipt of relief on Michaelmas Day, 1856, who may be 
supposed to be carried forward and so repeated in the second 
half year’s total. The total number then appears as 2,980,000, 
or fully three-and-a-half times 800,000. 

This calculation would doubtless be true if the first half year’s 

total included no duplicate entries of the same pauper, and further 
if no paupers received relief in the second half year who had been 
relieved in the previous six months, but who were not amongst 
those actually in receipt of relief on Michaelmas Day. Neither 
supposition is tenable. No record of Mr. Purdy’s inquiry exists 
at the Local Government Board, and Mr. Purdy himself is dead. 
We have only the frank admission on the part of Mr. Baxter that 
Mr. Purdy considered that a greater reduction ought to be made; 
‘but Mr. Baxter says, ‘I am unable to see how this can be,” and 
merely notes the fact. It may be that Mr. Purdy doubted the 
perfect accuracy of the half year’s total, and he was probably 
aware that many of those relieved and discharged in the first six 
months, might again receive relief in the second six months. 
_ The figures, if they were in themselves correct, would show 
that the paupers counted for six months were, thirty-five years ago, 
rather less than two-and-a-half times the number on one day. It 
is probable that this was then and would be now an exaggeration. 
They do not in any way indicate to what extent this ratio should 
be increased to give the pauperism of a year. 

I do not know how it may be with other unions, but at bot 
Stepney and St. Pancras the officials have never discontinuer 

2uU2 


POOP foviesssageass 1,147 | 1,958 71% 11,163 | 2,295 97% 117% 37% (on 7) 
Out-door ............ 24, 88 |= 267% 25 109 | 336% | 24% 69% 26% (,, 267) 
Medical orders..| 124) 648 | 423% | 137 |1,183 | 733% | 75% ° 174% (4 423)" 
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making up half-yearly returns in the old way, and by the kindness 
of the guardians I have had access to the books in which these 
returns are preserved. ; 

At St. Pancras I understand no attempt has been made to 
strike off duplicates due to those who pass from institution to 
institution, and the figures are an example of the kind of error 
which may be expected to creep in with large uaions of complicated 
administration. The six months’ total given officially we find 
amounts to nearly as large a number as can be counted correctly 
in the whole year. ' 

At Stepney the workhouse system is more simple, and 
exceptional care appears to have been taken to avoid duplication ; 
the figures may therefore be fairly accepted as. correct, and, 
compared with the true twelve months’ totals, show that with the 
in-door poor the numbers for the half year must be increased by 


17 per cent., for the ordinary out-door by 24 per cent., and for the 


medical cases by 75 per cent., or on the average an increase of 
31 per cent., whereas Mr. Baxter’s assumption involves un increase 
of over 61 per cent. . 


The following table shows the various ratios in detail, com- 


paring the figures at Stepney in 1889, for one day, for six months, 
and for twelve months :— 


Official Figures. Special Inquiry. Ratios. 








. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. Actual 
Mean | Six ie as On 30th} Twelve i 7 Increase from Increase of i 
Day. | Months.! 4 aaition, | April. | Months. Six to a 


Addition. | [welve Months. | 


|e a a | OSE ee ee 








——————. 


Poe (OS | ee a gi) 





1,295 | 2,694 | 108% ]1,325 |3,537 | 167% | 81% . 55% (on 108) 


she 





The increase of ratio comparing six months with twelve months, | 
may, for any apparent reason to the contrary, be the same or — 


approximately the same elsewhere as at Stepney.” But with 


regard to the actual additions it is not so, for the practical abolition — 
of all the more permanent forms of out relief exaggerates — 
abnormally the percentage which the new names bear to those ~ 
on the list at any one time. To get over this difficulty I have ~ 
gone back twenty years, as will be shown in the following table. ; 
The figures given for each year are themselves the mean of two © 


half-yearly statements :— 


8 For this the whole of out-door rleief must be taken together. 
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In-door.* 





















































One Day. Six Months. Ratio of Addition. 
M WwW Ch. | Total WenlmCay We lotale §) Mia. | Wi. Ch. Total. 
Py ct.) Pet.) Piet. Po eb. 
RO Ose aiceaek: 345 | 421 | 392 | 1,168 621 |579/ 1,775 | 67| 47 | 48] 54 
ieee & 319 | 379 | 426 | 1,124 Boy OOP ere TP eo ae) BS 82 
Aer MS |B 327 | 374 | 336 | 1,037 612 | 548} 1,841 7108] 63 | 63] 78 
a2 peer ae ae 312 | 389 | 312] 1,013 626 |554/ 1,819 | 104] 61 | 78} 80 
ac were tae 317 | 422) 313 | 1,052 659 | 624) 1,890 | 91] 56 | 99} 80 
Mean of 5 . by 2 : Peay 
aa 324 | 397 | 356 | 1,077 623 | 575) 1,807 | 88] 56 | 62 ee 
POS84., oot eeket 420 | 440 | 805 | 1,165 679 | 566 | 2,027 | 86) 54 | 86] 74 
ehiponoine 440 | 444 | 809 | 1,193 803 | 628 | 2,307 | 99) 81 | 103] 93 
4o\atoueren Pane 456 | 452 | 268 | 1,176 701 | 545 | 2,089 | 85] 55 | 103} 78 
sey Meee 456 | 436 | 278 | 1,170 669 | 549] 2,006 | 73] 53 | 97} 71 
SBS icuedtliendad 470 | 429 | 253 | 1,152 644|519| 1,995 | 77| 50 | 105] 73 - 
Mean of 5 
oar 448 | 440 | 283 | 1,171 699 | 962 | 2,085 | 84) 59 | 99} 78 
Mean of 10 386 | 419 | 319] 1,124 | 717 | 661 | 568] 1,946 | 86] 57 | 78) 73 
years . 
ES BGE atic 472 | 426| 249] 1,147 1831] 623 |528| 1,937] 76| 46 | 112] 69 














* ‘I'he lunatics in asylums, who for official purposes are counted as ‘ out-door 
poor,” are added to the “in-door poor’’ in this table. 


It will be seen that the ratios vary a good deal, from 67 to 
108 per cent. with men, from 46 to 81 per cent. with women, and 
from 35 to £12 per cent. with children. Also that while for 
adults the ratios show a slightly decreasing tendency, the increase 
in the case of children is very marked. The greater movement 
among the children is probably connected with the change in 
policy as to out relief, some of the children of widows being taken 
into the schools while the mother manages to maintain herself and 
the others outside. As this policy is exceptional, I take 70 per 
cent. as a fair ratio of increase for six months’ pauperism among 
the in-door poor over that as counted on one day. 


Out-door. 
One Day. Six Months. Ratio of Addition. 








M. W. Ch. | Total.}| M. W. Ch. | Total.{ M. | W. | Ch: /Total. 




















PA CtalubetGba|) ba Gisele. Ctr. 


7 Oo ccncst 263 |1,033 11,087 |2,383 |1,035 |1,928 |2,993 |s,956] 294] 87 | 175] t50 
742 230| 902) 843/1,975] 658 [1,411 (1,872 |3,941} 186] 56 |122| 99 
ht ier 107| 491| 306] 904] 293] 815] 861 |1,969]174| 66 | 181) 118 
5 Seek 66| 341] 155) 562] 175] 548] 524|1,247]211)| 61 | 238] 12 
dof cnn BY) 273) 104| 428] 121) 361) 274| 756}137| 32 | 163) 77. 





























ee oad: 143| 608] 499!1,250] 456 |1,012 |1,805 |2,774|206| 66 | 16L| 122 
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In this case, owing to the subsequent extinction of out relief, 
I have to rely on these five earlier years only. They do not give 
a very satisfactory average, and I think it probable that the rate 
should be not less than 130. 

The greater amount of movement among the men as ae oa 
to the women is very noticeable throughout. 




















Medical. 
One Day. Six Months. Ratio of Addition. 
Per cnt. 
BOLO Met ert eee 606 1,444 138 
BT Ss fe Sacer nan 479 1,419 3 196 
Sf eR ON 08) fer er 380 952 rea 
Wierere orm bans 165 491 197 
NTA, cesscestt ose 65 318 390 
Mean of 5 years.... 339 925 173 





Here too the effects of a changed policy are very noticeable, 
and in connection with 70 per cent. for in-door, and 130 per cent. 
for ordinary out-door, we may perhaps put the normal ratio for 
medical relief at 160 per cent. | 

Taking the numbers in receipt of medical relief on any day 
as one-fourth the number in receipt of other forms of out relief, 
as was the case at Stepney during these years, we obtain a ratio 
for all forms of out relief together of pee = 136 per cent. 

These ratios (70 per cent. in-door and 136 per cent. out-door) 
being for six months, we have still to allow for the difference 
between six months and twelve months, and we have to deduct 
for deaths occurring during the year among those who have had 
relief. 

If we may adopt the increase of ratio from six months to 
twelve months shown at Stepney in 1889, the 70 per cent. for 
in-door (adding 37 per cent.) becomes 96 per cent.; the 130 per 
cent. for out-door (adding 26 per cent.) becomes (ea per cent, ; 
the 160 per cent. for medical orders (adding 74 per cent.) becomes 
278 per cent.; and finally, the combined Outs door ratio of 136 per 
cent. becomes 187 per cent. 

As to deaths, we know that 130 occurred at Stepney among the 
in-door poor in the year ending 30th April, 1889, and if we allow 
for these, our ratio is reduced from 96 per cent. to 85 per cent.’ 
If it may be supposed that an equal proportion of deaths occurs 
amongst the out-door cases, the ratios would be reduced from 


® At St. Pancras the ratio of addition for twelve months over one day, 
allowing for deaths, is 70 per cent.; without deaths, 88 per cent. 
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164 and 278, to 148 and 256 per cent. respectively, or taken 
together, 187 per cent. becomes 169 per cent. The ratios finally 


obtained are thus :— 
Per cent. 
In-door pauperis ............0.000 85 


Out-door ordinary ......sseees 148 \ y 
i bined 16 
INEGQICR OCU CE Se Wiscccete.tecesncssvess 2,56 as hee ce 


or say 85 per cent. in-door, and 170 per cent. out-door. 

Combining the two we get 134 per cent., or in other words we 
find that we have to multiply by 2°34 in place of 3°5 as assumed 
by Mr. Dudley Baxter. It is noteworthy that the revised rate 
for twelve months is practically the same as that shown by 
Mr. Purdy’s return for six months, and that this rule, as we have 
already said, nearly held good with regard to the tested figures 
for St. Pancras, indicating that the exaggeration due to error in 
the six months’ figures is on the whole about enough to make 
good the further addition needed for the twelve months’ enumera- 
tion. 

It must be noted here that the proportion of ‘medical relief 
‘only’ cases at Stepney seems to be exceptional. I have obtained 
information on this subject from twenty other parishes selected 
to represent London and the great provincial towns, and manu- 
facturing, mining, and agricultural districts, and find in few 
of them any such proportion as one-fourth, the average being only 
about one-seventeenth of other forms of out relief on the 1st 
January, 1891. 

If we could assume that the reduction in ‘‘medical orders 
“only”? meant a general reduction in the minor forms of relief, the 
result would be to reduce the total ratio for out-door cases from 
170 to 154 per cent. But we have no right to assume this. Out 
relief consists of permanent or continuing assistance and occasional 
aid. This, and not that adopted officially between “‘ medical only ”’ 
and other relief, is the division needed for our purpose. ‘The 
doctor’s visit and his medicine are not counted as pauperising 
more than the sick person. If any form of food be added, 
though it be intended strictly for the invalid, the addition is held 
to pauperise the whole family when the patient is the head of the 
house; in other cases only the sick person and the responsible 
head of the family are returned as paupers. é; 

The policy pursued in the matter of giving food as well as 
medicine, affects the proportion of ‘‘ medical order only” cases to 
the rest, but there is no reason to suppose that the proportion of 
slight to serious cases is affected. It may therefore be assumed 
that any reduction of rates due to a small proportion of “ medical 
“order only’ cases would be counterbalanced by an increased 
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ratio on other forms of out relief. The figures we have from 
Ward VI at St. Pancras confirm this, showing as they do for all 
slight forms of relief a sevenfold ratio for the’ twelve months (see 
p- 618), which is higher than any ratio made use of in the fore- 
going calculations. We know, moreover, that the proportion of 
‘*medical order only’ cases at St. Pancras to other forms of out- 
door relief is as 1 to 12. 

In reconsidering these ratios (85 per cent. in-door, 170 per 
cent. out-door, and 134 per cent. mean) before making any use 
of them, we must remember that much uncertainty attaches to 
them, because they are compounded of varying factors which may 
and probably do play a very different part in different unions. 
Perhaps no two unions would be alike, and accurate details from 
twenty unions, if, we had them, might not represent the rest 
correctly. 

The percentage to be added to the six months’ total of in- aor 
poor, which we have assumed to be 85 per cent., is itself, as we 
have seen in the case of both Stepney and St. Panes compounded 
of various ratios from 10 per cent. to 500 per cent., according to 
the character of relief given, and further, wide differences apply 
as between men and women, and as between those who are over or 
under 60 years of age. With the out-door it is the same; there 
are those in receipt of regular weekly allowances, whose numbers 
are almost constant, and others receiving temporary assistance, 
medical or otherwise, who may perhaps be increased tenfold before 
the year is out. Moreover, for the out-door cases my own figures 
are much less complete than for the in-door. 

It is with great unwillingness that I lay such coun figures 
before this Society, and my only excuse is that the matter is 
important, and has become pressing, and no better can be obtained. 
This being so, I trust I may not be thought presumptuous if I make 
@ suggestion as to the manner in which the Local Government 
Board’s periodical returns might be made to give the required 
information. My proposal in brief is, that the statistics should 
take the form of a running account from month to month, showing 
the number in receipt of each kind of relief on the first of each 
month, with the particulars of those who applied for and obtained 
relief during the month, these being divided into (a) those who 
had, and (b) those who had not been in receipt of any form of 
relief during the twelve months preceding their present applica- 
tion. This form will show the magnitude, and to some extent.the 
character of the stream of pauperism, but would need to be supple- 
mented by a half-yearly return, which should show in a similar 
manner the movement for the half year, and the total. number of 
paupers who had at any time within twelve months sought and 
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obtained relief. In order to make myself quite clear, I subjoin 
examples of returns in the form I would suggest. | 


TaBLe I.—AMonthly Return of Pauperism. 





Number of Persons who apply for 
\ and are granted Relief between 
Ist January and 1st February. 
Number Number 


in Receipt of 





in Receipt of Those who have § Those who have 


Relief received Relief not received Relief * 
Institution or Class. within Relief within ‘ 
on Ist January. Twelve Months | Twelve Months | ° [st February. 
of Present of Present 
Application. Application. 








Nive wae Chap) MAW. | Chou MSI Wii Chai Maa We Ol: 


In-door— 
Able bodied .. 
Not able bodied 


thay: ys’: aes Dee eae 


Out-door— 
Able bodied .\ 
Not able bodied (a) (d) 
AP YUSED «i. 0d de aco so < 








Medical only— 
Able bodied ... 
Not able bodied 


























Note.—It is intended that those who are relieved twice or oftener in the 
month, should on the first occasion be counted in the 6 column, and on sub- 
‘sequent occasions in the a column. Transfers from one institution to another 


would be counted in the a column. 





Memorandum as to Taste II. 
To find the total pauperism for any twelve months :— 


1 
On 30th June (1892) take numbers from colunn w+a+b+d+e+h. 
4 


», 31st December (1892) 2 ix Pere ta nee +l: 


| 


From the number thus indicated must be deducted the deaths 
which have occurred amongst them, to give the actual total 
required. ! } 


{Dec: 
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The returns at present are made every week, and if this is 
“necessary it could be done exactly in the same way. I, however, 
do not myself see any advantage to be gained by returns more 
often than once a month. 

The guardians ought to, and probably in nearly all cases do, 
know whether an applicant has had relief before within twelve 
months, and any systematic record of persons relieved would serve 
as the basis for such a return as the foregoing. This record, 
whether it took the shape of a journal with successive entries, or 
what might be better, of numbered ‘‘case papers,’ could be so 
indexed as to avoid any duplicate enumeration. The general 
adoption of such a system would in many ways lead to valuable 
results. We should learn the true annual amount of pauperism, 
and, in addition, all that “ periodicity’ showed of its character. 
A better and more uniform system might lead: to better and more 
uniform administration ; and, finally, the information accumulated 
in these records would form a reliable basis for that classification | 
of paupers which must, I think, be the basis of any reform of the 
law. 

More uniform and better administration of the present law 
must be our first object. It has been proved beyond possibility of 
dispute that that form of poverty which we call pauperism can be 
very largely decreased without to the same extent (or it would 
even seem to any extent) increasing the volume of poverty which 
is not pauperism. It cannot be done all at once, but it is certain 
that the gradual withdrawal of public charity in the form of 
out relief stimulates, or may be made to stimulate, every form of 
private effort. Greater exertions are made by those in distress to 
stand up against ‘‘a sea of trouble;’’ those who are bound by 
family or other ties will do more to help; and, finally, private 
charity flows more freely. Hach of these is to be preferred to any 
form of public charity. 


: | Parr IV. 
Old Age Pensions. 


It is, however, a question whether by some system of deferred 
annuity, old age might not be eliminated entirely as a cause of 
pauperism, and as this question has been raised, and is now under 
public discussion, I will, without attempting a final judgment, 
state the case for and against as it appears to me. 

First, as to the amount of old age pauperism. For this we 
mainly rely on Mr. Burt’s return, which gives the number of aged 
people in receipt of relief on Ist August, 1890, in-door and out- 
door, male and female, able bodied and not able bodied, and by 
ages, as given below :— 


, 
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In-door. Out-door. Combined Total. =” 
Ages ; EON RECT RT 

M. F. Total. M. ¥, Total. M. i. Total. 

2 ae 4,949 | 4,803) 9,752 412,456] 22,652 | 35,108 | 17,405 | 27,455 | 44,860 
Pe onO ee 7,086| 5,298 |12,384.16,474| 32,021 | 48,495 | 23,560 | 37,319 | 60,879 
10S715 See 9,953 | 6,856 |16,809 ]17,633 | 43,266 | 60,899 | 27,586 | 50,122 | 77,708 
65—70....u0....| 9,468 | 6,339 [15,807 |10,567| 35,866 | 46,433 | 20,085 | 42,205 | 62,240 


Total over 65 |31,456 |23,296 |54,752 157,130 | 133,805 | 190,935 | 88,586 | 157,101 | 245,687 
60—6B.........000 8,018 | 5,354 /13,372] 5,959} 21,849 | 27,808 | 13,977 | 27,203 | 41,186 


Total over PLATS 28,650 |68,124 163,089 | 155,654 | 218,743 |102,563 | 184,804 | 286,867 





It is to be noted that the women are very much more numerous 
than the men, being on the whole as 176 to 100 over 65, and 195 to 
100 from 60 to 65. But it is among the out-door only that the excess 
occurs, as in-door the men predominate. The disproportion out- 
door is as 234 to 100 men over 65, and as 367 to 100 men from 
60 to 65. The greater proportion of women below 65 seems to 
indicate that it is not till considerably later in hfe than with 
women that old age renders it necessary for men to obtain parish 
relief. ‘ 

These are the numbers as returned on one day, and include 
those receiving “medical aid only.” Some possible doubt exists as 
to the correctness of this return because of the tendency to 
exaggerate age, especially as improved conditions of pauper life 
are meted out to those over 60. On this point we can only say 
that the return has undoubtedly been made in good faith, and that 
those who may claim more than their true age must at least be 
apparently ‘‘aged” or their claim would be questioned. It also 
appears that it is not at 60 but later, at and after 65, that the 
numbers look so large. The possibility of some error should, 
however, be borne in mind. On the other hand, there is some 
addition to be made to these numbers if we are to count all as 
paupers who have had any form of relief during the twelve 
months. What this addition should be can only be the subject of 
a very rough estimate. If the addition to paupers of all ages be 
fairly put at 85 per cent. on the average in-door, and 170 per cent. 
on the average out-door (see ante), the ratios for the old will be 
something less, and in what follows, failing more accurate figures, 
I put the addition at 60 per cent. in-door and 120 per cent. out- 
door for the old, leaving the ratios for those under 60 and the 
insane (who are not included in Mr. Burt’s return) at 102 per 
cent. in-door and 201 per cent. out-door respectively. On this 
assumption we can make the following table :— | 
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Total Pauperism, distinguishing the Ages. 

















In-door. Out-door. 
Under 60 Under 60 
and all 60—65. 65— Total. and all 60—65. 65— Total. 


the Insane. the Insane. 


lieved on Ist July, | | 
890, divided b 

es according + 99,983 | 13,372 | 54,752 | 168,107 | 346,788) 27,808 | 190,935 | 565,631 
Mr. Burt’s return | 

for Ist August .... J 


Numbers to add to) |* (102%)| (60%) | (60%) | (85%) | (201%) (120%)| (120%) | (170%) 
‘ give total pauper- 
ism on _ twelve 
a 102,017 | 8,023] 32,851] 142,891 | 698,911) 33,370 | 229,122 | 961,403 























202,000 | 21,395 | 87,603 | 310,998 ]1,045,699| 61,178 | 420,057 1,526,934 











} 
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7 * Insane. Children. Remainder. + Insane. Remainder, 
4. 9% = 429 2269 99 224% 
nie aaa gee Sr 
; 102% =v SOL 
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t On the same assumption, the following table gives the propor- 
; tion of paupers to population under and over 60 and 65 years of 
age (estimated, pending full returns for 1891) :— 

‘il | 

k Paupers under 60 | 1,247,699 | Population under 60 | 26,866,294 Ratio] 46% 
5 60—65....). 82,573 ps 60—-65.... 812,028 , 10°2% 
a Me over 65....) 507,660 3 over 65 3:2 2.696:109 niu See 
f OULU SY texos..S cs: 1,837,932 3 |:7,001,0,1'8 Gis 
: | 

| 

To make this table tell a complete story, we should need to 
4 state the percentage of pauperism at every age, but failing this 


_ information it may be said roughly that the increase in ratio from 
4°6 to 38°4 per cent. is the measure of the effect of old age directly or 
| indirectly on pauperism. It is not possible to distinguish between 
‘ the direct and the indirect influence of old age, all the causes of 
pauperism being aggravated by years; but premising this, it may 
4 be said that more than half of the pauperism from 60 to 65, and 
if nearly eight-ninths of that from 65 upwards, must be accounted 
a “old age pauperism,” and of the remaining one-niuth not less than 
half will have fallen into pauperism earlier in life through such 
causes of misfortune as sickness or incapacity. 
As the rate rises with age, it follows that the proportion of 
pauper deaths will be higher still. Of all who die over 65 it would 
seem that not less than 40 per cent., and probably more, have had 
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public relief in one shape or other during the last years of their 
life, and out of these not more than one-ninth will have been 
chargeable before they were 60. 

It is remarkable that Canon Blackley, by an entirely different 
method, arrives at exactly the same conclusion, the figures given 
by actual investigation in twenty-six parishes being 42°7 per cent. 

Such a state of things is both startling and deplorable, and 
leaves a considerable margin for possible over statement in the 
figures I have used.”° 

It is true that ‘ pauperism” means many things, and that of 
those counted as receiving out-door, and especially medical relief, 
there are many who are practically self supporting or supported by 
their friends to the very last. It is true also that it is such as these 
(obtaining a little assistance occasionally) who swell the list of 
names and make so great an addition necessary to the paupers of 
any one day to indicate the total numbers relieved. But no con- 
siderations of this kind affect the broad fact that so large a 
proportion of our old people do, as things now are, seek State aid. 

All pauperism no doubt might be said to argue some fault on 
the part of the pauper. He might have gone less often to the 
public house; have been more industrious or less lazy ; with suffi- 
cient care he might have saved; he might have made friends and 
kept them; if his children had been well brought up they would 
have taken care of his old age, and so forth, If we all had equal 
opportunities in every respect this view might be completely true, 
but things being as they are, it is not tenable. The popular 
sentiment, which accounts as misfortune the lapse into pauperism 
of any who up to old age have kept clear of relief, is perhaps more 
just. Of these, as we have just seen, eight-ninths of aged pauperism 
consists. Similarly and with even more justice it is felt that those 
who suffer under long continued ill health, and so ultimately 
become paupers, are the victims of fate. Such of these invalids as 
survive must therefore be counted in old age with those who then 


‘© For instance, if the ratio of addition for the in-door old be taken at 50 per 
cent., and for the out-door at roo per cent., which would be a low estimate, we 





should obtain the following figures :— ‘ 
In-door. Out-door. 
Per ent. Per cnt. 

Paupers over 60........ Fa Paupers over 60........ 100 

EM HBMORO near etysa ois vine 9 LP.ct P.ct 
Children (ae 42 85 Insane \.3.:tckee eee 9 170 
Remainder ..............: 245 Remainder .......6.::c0+ 240 

Ratio. 
Paupers under 60 to population under 60........ 4°8 per cent. 
a 60—65 =, 60—65_ ....... ae ieee 6°3 per cent. 


= over 65 3 over GD cscs 358 a 
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for the first time ask relief, claiming sympathy and gentle treat- 
ment as paupers by misfortune. 

This common and popular view is reflected in our present law, 
and in its administration. Out relief is granted to a certain 
extent to respectable but destitute aged people, and exceptional 
indulgence within the workhouse is dealt out to the infirm; but 
_ neither plan is altogether satisfactory. A workhouse is at best a 
dreary residence. Decent old people who find refuge there cannot 
but be associated with very questionable companions. Whilst even if 
actual tyranny is avoided, it is difficult to prevent harsh callous 
treatment. By contrast out relief has many advantages. It offers 
for those who, without being able to earn a living, are still able to 
clean and cook for themselves, a far more desired and desirable 
existence. They can still remain members of the society to which 
they are accustomed, can still confer as well as receive neigh- 
bourly favours, mind a baby, sit up with the sick, chop firewood, 
or weed the garden. They are not cut off from the sympathies of 
daily existence, and their presence is often a valuable ingredient in 
the surrounding life. When the end comes, the presence of well 
known faces, the sound of well known voices, soothe and succour 
the last hours. The fact of the pauperism does not often intrude ; 
it is never alluded to. 

These advantages, combined with its apparent cheapness as 
compared to cost of workhouse maintenance, have given the 
system a strong hold on public opinion. With all classes the 
giving of out relief to the old is popular. But it has not the one 
saving virtue of in-door relief. If desirable, it is not deterrent, 
and it is only on the side of deterrence that our poor law encour- 
ages economic virtue. Here we have the weak place, and hence 
the demand for some pension system which, for most of the aged 
poor, shall take the place of either in-door or out-door relief, and 
which, if it does not positively encourage thrift, shall at least not 
discourage it, by making the exhaustion of all savings a first 
qualification for aid, as is the case under the present law. 

It is held too that those who have worked for a lifetime have 
a claim to something more than social charity, and however this 
argument may be regarded as to men, it has a certain force with 
respect to women, who have often spent lives of the most active 
and invaluable citizenship without ever having the smallest 
opportunity for saving. Their husbands give them from their 
wages the sum they think necessary for current expenses of the 
household, and expect a very full quid pro quo in solid comfort. 
Men sometimes die leaving an elderly widow entirely destitute, 
or with little more than enough coming from some friendly 
society to defray her husband’s faneral expenses, and there may 
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or may not be children able or willing to give their mother a 
home. 

There are a variety of pension schemes at present before the 
public, representing various economic schools, and various political 
tendencies, but all are based upon the considerations above men- 
tioned. Few of them have been worked out in such detail as 
would make exact criticism possible. It seems however unlikely . 
that any ingenuity can evade the difficulties which, being based on 
broad principles, affect them all. Particulars of two proposals are 
given in the Appendix. 

Some would amend or extend the poor law by providing good 
character pensions on a large scale. The evident objection to this 
is that such pensioners would be still paupers, whatever they 
might be called, and that the granting of aid in this form would 
be no less dangerous in its results than any other description jof 
out relief. 

Others would ask the Government to assist voluntary effort 
by putting a premium on thrift. The objection to this proposal 
is, that it would be insufficient. Cheapening thrift will not 
necessarily make people thrifty, and all who were not so would 
still come upon the rates. Moreover, against this suggestion, as 
well as the, preceding one, may be urged the great difficulty of 
carrying it into effect without seriously interfering Sone existing 
thrift agencies. 

Another group would combine compulsion with State aid, and, 
either on the German system, or by demanding from every young 
person a payment (on Canon Blackley’s original plan), obtain 
enough to provide, with the help of contributions from employers 
or from the State, a small pension in old age. Both payment and 
pension apply, as I understand it, only to those of the poorer class, 
whose future would be thus to a certain extent secured, and who 
to this State provision would add their private savings. This 
proposal is free from the objections which apply to the first two. 
No direct pauperisation is involved, and it is not necessary to 
abandon other forms of saving in order to qualify, whilst there is 
no reason to suppose that the business of thrift agencies would be 
adversely affected. But there are, I think, fatal objections in the 
complicated nature of these schemes, and in the practical impos- 
sibility. of exercising any compulsion of this character on our 
people. 

Finally, there are those who boldly propose universal pensions 
for the old, and wildly extravagant as it may seem, there is much 
to be said for this suggestion. It is at least complete, and is 
not open to the objections which affect the proposals already 
considered, though it may be itself objected to on other grounds. 
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In England and Wales there are at present about 733,000 
women and 590,000 men over 65 years of age, or in all about 
1,323,000 (estimated, pending full returns for 1891). At 13/. per 
annum each, a universal pension list would reach 17,000,000/. In 
taking 65 as the age, and 13/. (or 5s. per week) as the amount, 
I accept the bases on which this question is now usually discussed." 

Putting the total national income (England and Wales) at one 
thousand millions per annum, and assuming that taxation falls, or 
tends to fall, or can be arranged to fall, in true proportion to 
income, it seems that to maintain such a pension scheme every.one 
would have to pay 1°7 per cent. of their income. What would 
they get in return? Manifestly they would benefit unequally. 
The rich as a class would pay much more in proportion to what 
they would receive than would the poor, but lying between the 
two there would be a middle class which would pay and receive 
about equally. Roughly speaking, this middle line of equality 
would consist of those who have a family income of about 150, a 
year, shared by four or five persons, young and old. The quite 
poor, whose incomes for the same number of people is only one- 
fourth of this sam, would as a class pay in taxes only one-fourth 
the value of the annuities which would fall to their share, and: the 
extra payments of the better to do and rich would balance the 
account.” | 7 

I have spoken of the people by classes, because for individuals 
other inequalities are involved. Considering a whole generation, 
those who die before 65 pay but receive nothing. Considering the 
facts of a single year, the young in every class pay for the old. 

No measure involving so heavy a taxation could pass unless it 
were in itself exceedingly popular, and on this account these ques- 
tions of incidence are very important, beyond the merits (yet to be 
considered) which the proposal may have as a matter of public 
policy. 

The people for this purpose may be taken as belonging to five 
classes: (1) the quite poor—family income, 5o0/. or less; (2) fair 
working class position, income 60/. to 100/. and over; (3) lower 
middle class, 150/. to 200/.; (4) middle class, 300/. to 1,000/.; (5) 
more or less wealthy class, with income of 1,000/. and upwards. 

The two classes whose incomes are below 100/. pay no income 
tax, and practically no succession duty, nor would they pay much, 
though they would pay something, if a tax were placed on all 

11 Scotland on the same calculation would figure for about 2,500,000/., and 
Ireland with her excessive proportion of old people for over 4,000,o00/. more. 

2 It may be noted that the working classes would pay through taxation 
(assuming taxation to fall in proportion to income) about the same contribution 


towards the cost of these deferred annuities as they do under the German plan, 
where employer, workman, and State contribute each about a third. 
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property. Taxation reaches them indirectly, firstly by way of 
customs and excise dviies, which can be recognised in the prices of 
the things they buy, and secondly, by a gradual levelling process 
acting through their earnings, which makes it, I think, certain that 
the burthen of every tax, however levied, is gradually spread, and 
ultimately borne by them in common with the whole industrial 
community. In neither case is the pressure very obvious, whilst on 
the other hand it is probable they would be very much alive to the 
advantages accruing from the pension scheme in assuring provision 
at once for the aged, who are a pressing charge to them to-day, as 
well as in assisting to provide for their own old age. With the 
poorest class, most of whose old people are in the workhouse or are 
receiving some parochial assistance outside, the proposal would 
certainly be popular. These classes count up to more than half 
the population. 3 

Of the lower middle class, who in numbers stand next, I a 
not so sure. They are keenly alive to questions of money, would 
know precisely what they paid, and deliberately weigh this against 
what they got for it. It is doubtful if they would readily sacrifice 
themselves for another class, nor would the annuities paid to their 
own old people appeal very much to them, as in this class the young 
look to the old rather than the old to the young for assistance. 
But there is the demonstrable fact that, in exchange for the increase 
of taxation involved, they would obtain a cheap and perfectly 
secure deferred annuity, which would tend to satisfy many of them. 
The class just above this would some of them share the simple 
view of ‘what do I get,” but others would rather consider the 
question from the point of view of public policy. 

Finally, the upper-middle and wealthy classes would certainly 
dread a proposal involving the principle of taxation of the rich for 
the benefit of the poor, and would therefore need to be very fully 
satisfied that the money would be well spent, and that the scheme 
has elements of finality, and is not to be regarded as an attack on 
private property. | 

Such being the probable attitude of each class, we may pass to 
more general considerations. 

It must be remembered, in considering the cost of such a 
scheme, that the large sum involved would notbe spent in the sense 
that it would be if used to employ labour, as for instance in arma- 
ments. Looked at nationally, it would be merely transferred from 
one pocket to another. It may also be said that the young in any 
case support the old; providing for their own old age, or for that 
of those who have failed to do so themselves. The scheme would 
be only a new adjustment of this common rule. 

As a matter of public burthen the present cost of maintaining 
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aged paupers would be saved. For those in the house the guardians 
would draw the pension (gradually it may be hoped that all except 
the very helpless or very reckless would manage to find homes 
outside); and ont relief for the aged would naturally come to 
an end. We spend 8,500,000/. on poor relief; the aged poor are 
a third of the number, and must represent more than one third of 
the cost. Ultimately then 3 millions might be saved, but the 
establishments could not be at once cut down. This is the only 
public saving to be anticipated, and unless specially adjusted in 
some way would go to the ratepayers, and hence chiefly to. the 
middle and lower middle classes. Nothing can be counted on 
from the pensions already paid to soldiers, policemen, postmen, 
and public servants great or small. It is evident that these people 
all pay their proportion of taxes, and would thus pay for their 
5s. a week as much, and in the same way as others, by enhanced 
cost of living due to increased taxation. So that if the special 
pension of their calling was reduced (as it might be) there would 
be room for a proportionate rise in their daily pay. We must also 
disregard the idea that any old man would be above drawing his 
pension, as it is of the essence of the proposal that the pensions 
should be for all, and absolutely free from any poverty qualification 
whatever. 

In addition to the poor who are relieved by the State, there are 
many other old people who. are helped by private charity. Some 
of this charity might be withdrawn, and in so far those who now 
give it would save, and some would be transferred to other 
charitable claims. There would at any rate be a relieving of 
funds in many directions which might be taken advantage of in 
one way or the other. 

We have seen that, on the plan proposed, year by year the 
young and middle aged lose to the advantage of the old, and the 
rich to the advantage of the poor, and it is the same with regard 
to men and women. Throughout it is those who are weakest who 
profit. As between young and old, time would balance the account 
if all had equal chances of prolonged life; as it is, there is here a 
turn in favour of the well to do, whose chances of life are on the 
whole better. 

As between the sexes equality of the kind is hardly expected. 
It is usually only a question of what man is responsible for the 
provision for each elderly woman. 

As between rich and poor life is a lottery, and comparatively 
few can say that they are beyond all chances of destitution in old 
age. It is not only those who were born poor who are found in 
the workhouse to-day. If the chances of poverty were equal, none 
could say that they lost while another gained by paying unfairly 
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for a general scheme of pensions. They are not equal. “One of 


“the few lessons” (says Mr. Leslie Stephen) ‘‘which I have 
“learnt from life, and not found already in copy books, is the 
‘enormous difficulty which a man of the upper classes finds in 
“‘ completely ruining himself even by vice, extravagance, and folly ; 


‘‘ whereas there are plenty of honest people who in spite of 


“economy and prudence can scarcely keep outside of the 
“ workhouse.” 

So far as it goes (and it is not very far) this proposal would 
tend to equalise our lots. It is not, however, this levelling 
character which is the most alarming feature of any attempt to 
amend the working of our socialistic poor law. Other considera- 
tions are more important. Any State action would be fatal if it 
in any way disturbed the bases of work and wages, discouraged 
thrift, or undermined in the slightest degree self respect or the 


forces of individuality, upon which morality as well as industry 


depends. If the scheme fails in these points it stands condemned, 
but if it can be fairly held that universal pensions would have no 
evil effect in these directions, and if it can be shown also that 
besides reducing the existing mass of pauperism and lightening 
much poverty outside, the whole problem of pauperism and poverty 
would be simplified—then it would be worth while to consider 
whether the financial difficulties could be faced. 

Work, wages, thrift, self respect, and energy are the points in 
question, and may be taken in the order given. First as to work: 
the total amount done would be but little affected by the receipt of 
a pension of 5s. a-week after 65. What old men do now they would 
hardly cease to do, except in so far as a small fixed income would 
encourage them earlier to turn to such duties as those of watch- 
men and caretakers. Old women do little beyond helping with 
their grandchildren, or keeping house for those who are actively at 
work. They would do this rather more than less as home life came 
to be substituted for that in the workhouse. Then as to wages: 
those required by caretakers and watchmen might be less (here 
indirectly the rich would gain something), but otherwise there 
seems little reason to fear any lowering effect. 

Next as to thrift. Will the assurance of 5s. a-week after 65 on 
the whole make those who can lay by at all, less anxious to do 
so? This sum may be enough to keep an old man or woman out 
of the workhouse. Hxcept when illness rendered them helpless, 
or love of drink made them reckless, I believe it would have this 
effect. But, so much secured, every shilling would tell on comfort. 
‘He who has wants more,” is but a worldly version of “ To him 
“‘ that hath shall be given,” and I am not sure whether the greater 
certainty of the enjoyment of saving (now by no means certain) 


a 
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would not make thrift more attractive. Moreover the objects of 
saving are not exhausted when old age after 65 is provided for. 
The years of elderly existence and doubtful earnings before the age 
of 65 has been reached have still to be provided for. Here isa 
benefit within easy range of the imagination. To live to 60 is 
likely enough, the certainty of at any rate a pittance would lie 
beyond, and a bridge would have to be made, the building of 
which would be a very definite object. Insurance companies, 
friendly societies, and the government tables would doubtless 
cater for the demand which might be expected to arise in this 
direction. Then again there is death to provide for; and the 
certainty of being able to avoid the workhouse in old age would, 
one may reasonably suppose, increase the desire already so strong 
to avoid a pauper funeral. I am therefore inclined to think that 
such a provision as we are considering, underlying the whole 
social structure, would have no adverse effect on the business of 
thrift agencies, but might rather be expected, by raising the whole 
standard of life, to increase the demand for their services. 

Self respect is a question as to which it is difficult to predicate 
with any certainty, a question of sentiment, beyond proof, and 
almost beyond argument. I do not see why this honourable 
feeling should be hurt by the receipt of a pension which all old 
people alike would draw.” | 

Finally, if the foregoing be true, if work, wages, and thrift 
and self respect, are not adversely affected, will it not follow that 
industrial energy and all the forces of individuality will be stimu- 
Jated rather than checked by security afforded to old age ? 

This proposal of State pensions is, however, surrounded by 
dangers on every side, and it is these dangers which put inde- 
feasible limits on what can be done, even stronger than would he 
found in the difficulties of finance, if the already enormous sum of 
17 millions yearly were to be doubled or more. 

To take a lower age than 65, ora larger amount than 5s. a week, 
would be dangerous, and increasingly dangerous for every year 
deducted or every shilling added. At 65 the working days of men 
are practically over; at 60 they are not. An allowance of 5s. a 
week is about balanced by the cost of maintenance by the guardians 
in the house, to which the law now gives every one aright. It 
represents the minimum cost of life, and as the pension would 
revert to the State (through the guardians) if at any time the 

13 IT assume that the poor law officials would have nothing to do with the 
payment of the pensions, they would merely receive the amounts due to them 
for such old people as still came under their charge. Identification and registra- 
tion might rest with the registrar-general’s department, and payment be made 


through the banking department of the post office or other savings banks, 
Familiarity with the doors of a bank would perhaps help the cause of thrift. 
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pensioner failed to maintain himself outside, it could not be fore- 
stalled; there would be no security on which money could be 
borrowed. But if the pension exceeded §s. a week, any one might, 
and many would, even if the transaction were made illegal, sell the 
surplus cost of maintenance for cash down to whomsoever would 
agree, in exchange for the pension, to board and lodge the pensioner 
under less galling restrictions than life in the workhouse involves. 
Further, an annuity from the State if raised from 5s. to (say) 10s. 
a week, might fairly be accounted an attack on the business of 
thrift agencies. 

Sixty-five years of age and 5s. a week are as far as it would be 
safe to go, and may even involve some, though I think not serious, 
risks. On the other hand, to begin later, or to give less, would be 
of little use for the object in view. Within such close limits is 
this project confined. 

Such is the case for a general pension scheme put as fairly as I 
am able to do. On the other hand, besides the great (perhaps 
insuperable) financial difficulties involved, it must be said that the 
highest authorities on poor law administration shrink from one and 
all of these pension schemes. | 

They point to the results in certain unions where out-door 
pauperism has been gradually abolished concurrently with no 
increase of any other form of pauperism, and with a very marked 
effect in the reduction of old age pauperism, and claim that the 
figures on which the need for a pension system rests are swollen 
by the careless giving of relief. They have confidence in the 
sufficiency of their methods. ‘‘ We are,” they say, ‘‘on the right 
“road, why be tempted to leave it, following false lightsP Alk 
“now admit the principles of the great reform of 1834, in 
“adherence to which lies the promise of a sound and steady 
‘improvement. We have survived the first outburst of unpopu- 
“larity and abuse. The people are now used to our methods. 
“There is no outcry on their part for change. The outcry is from 
‘above, and of a theoretic, unpractical character.” 

To such authority and such experience all deference-is due, but 
it would seem that it is only by the unremitting efforts of excep- 
tional men, such as Mr. Bland Garland, who for twenty years has 
influenced the administration of Bradfield Union, or Mr. John 
Jones, who for more than twenty years acted as relieving officer 

vat Stepney, that these results can be attained. To attempt the 
enforcing of such a policy by law would be considered very harsh, 
and might not succeed, so that, besides being at best very slow in 
action, it is for the whole country in effect impracticable. 

On the other hand it may be urged that the cause they have at 
heart, the constant improvement of the administration of the poor 
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‘law, the more thorough application of the principles of 1834, would 

be aided, and their task lightened, by the practical withdrawal of 
all the aged except those who are so ill as to be in need of hospital 
care, or those who have no rag of respectability left. There would 
still be difficulties enough; the question of widows would remain, 
and in itself demand the utmost exercise of discrimination, judg- 
ment and firmness. The young, the sick, the feeble, and the 
incapable, to say nothing of the idle, the vicions, and the drunken, 
all demand wise, and to some extent distinctive treatment, but the 
principles involved would be more clear when disentangled from 
-old age, and their application might be made more uniform and 
more strict. : 








APPENDIX. 





NatTIonNAL O_p AGE PENSIONS. 


Although many proposals are “ in the air”’ for the establishment 
of a system of old age pensions, the two schemes appended seem 
to be the only ones which have yet been published in a definite 
detailed form :— 


NatTionaL ProvipENcE LEAGUE. 


In a ‘Statement of Views” issued by this League, dated 
‘August last, they say :— 
“New proposals are now made for the establishment of a 
- voluntary State aided old age pension scheme. 
“‘These proposals the National Providence League cordially 
‘“‘ welcomes as tending in the direction of its own objects, namely, 
“‘ the extinction of old age pauperism, and will lend its best efforts 
“ to'the advocacy of any scheme resolved upon by the newly 
‘‘formed ‘Voluntary Parliamentary Committee on Old Age 
‘¢ ¢ Pensions,’ which does not contravene the following principles: — 
“T.—That contractors for an old age pension State benefit be 
“ required to make a contribution from their own resources. 
“TI.—That the contract made by contributors for their own share 
“of the pension assured, be only recognised as entitled to State 
“ augmentation if effected through some financially sound organisa- 
“ tion ; whether a friendly society, an annuity office, a pensions’ trust 
© fund established by parliament, or the post office. 
“Subject to these main principles, the National Providence 
‘“* League ventures to recommend :— 
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cle ek the pension secured by a contributor from his or her 
‘own resources shall not be less than 6/. 10s. a year, 
‘* payable at 65 years of age. 
2) ue the amount of pension guaranteed by the State 4 
‘meet such sum should be another annual sum of 
“ 6/. 108.; so that each contributor be entitled at 65 
‘“‘ years of age to a pension of 13/.™ a year. 
‘3. That the post office organisation be made use of for the 
“ collection of funds if desired, and in all cases for the 
“ payment of State pensions when due. 
“4. That every person on completion of his or her own pay- 
‘“ments shall receive a parchment certificate, stating 
“ the name, age, and address of the insurer, the date of 
“the completion of the insurance, and also the name 
“and address of the friendly society, annuity office, 
“trust fund, or post office savings bank in which the 
‘‘ insurance was effected, and such certificate, after 
‘being countersigned by a magistrate on proof of 
‘“‘identity, shall be presented by the person insured 
‘‘ when the State pension is demanded at any post office. 
‘5. That the production, at any time, of such a certificate shall 
‘entitle an applicant to receive any poor law relief 
‘“‘ which may be necessary during any period of life, in 
‘“* the form of out-door relief, if so desired. 
“6. That on the death of a certificate holder before drawing 
‘“‘ pension, a sum, not exceeding 5/., be paid by the State 
‘‘to his or her nominee. 
“7, That no pensioner shall have the right to assign or alienate 
‘any portion of his or her pension of 13/. a year. 
“8. That as the great object of the National Providence 
‘‘ League is to prevent pauperism, it is most desirable 
‘“‘ that no part of the State pension subventions should 
‘be chargeable on the poor rates; but the League 
“recommend that the State contribution be divided 
‘“‘ between imperial and local taxation.” 


Poor Law Rerorm ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee of this Association has issued the following 
suggestions upon a practical pension scheme :— 

‘“‘T.—That considering the very large number of persons. who, 
‘“‘ reaching old age, are driven to seek the assistance of the poor 
‘‘law, some system of pension is extremely desirable, as such 
‘“* pensions would enable them to dispense with poor law relief. 


14 337, a year is equivalent to 5s. a week. 
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“‘ 1]. —That, in view of the fact that every person has neces- 
“‘ sarily contributed, directly or indirectly, to the public funds 
** during his life, and has, under the present law, if destitute, a 
“right to poor law relief, a minimum pension be receivable by 
““ everyone attaining the age of 65.” 
*¢ J11.—That in order to disconnect all idea of pauperism from 
“the State pension, to which every aged person should have a 
“ right, such pension should be payable through the post office or 
“ some agency other than that of the poor law system. 
“*TV.—That any person who shall not be in a position to main- 
“tain himself by the aid of the State pension, shall be referred 
“to the existing poor law authorities, and if poor law relief be 
“afforded to him, the guardians shall have power to impound the 
“ State pension. 
“'V.—That with a view of affording every possible facility to 
“* persons to supplement by their own efforts of thrift the minimum 
“« State pension, the existing system of post office insurance should 
“be so modified as to permit of a pension not exceeding Iol.a 
“ year for old age being secured by payment either of a lump sum 
““ or in weekly or other instalments, such modifications being :— 
‘J. A subsidy from public funds, not exceeding 20 per cent. of 
“‘ the pensiun above named.” 

“2. Special arrangements by the post office to facilitate the 
“ collection of the insurance premiums from or through 
‘‘ employers of labour, for persons in their employment, 
‘“‘ and exceptional facilities in those cases in which (as is 
“ often the practice) the employers themselves make the 
“whole or part of the contributions, as in the German 
“* system.” 


15 Sixty-five being the age at which friendly society sick pay ceases. 
,16 Thus, of a pension of rol., the pensioner’s contribution would provide 82. 
and the State would provide 2/. 


The Discussion on Mr. Booth’s Paper will be printed in the 
Journal for March, 1892 (vol. lv, part 1). 
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‘© NATIONALISM and COSMOPOLITANISM im Economics.” The ADDRESS 
of the Prusipent of the Economic Science and Statistics 
Section of the British Assocration, held at Carpirr, 1891. 


By Rey. W. Cctnnincuam, D.D., D.Sc. 


Tur year which has elapsed since this Association met at Leeds 
has afforded ample evidence of the vitality of economic studies in 
England at the present time. It is no small proof of a widely 
diffused desire to pursue such investigations seriously that a 
second edition of such a substantial volume as our late President’s 
‘Principles of Hconomics” should have been called for within a 
few months of the issue of the first. While, too, economics alone 
among sciences has been hitherto unrepresented by any journal or 
review published in England, the year which has passed has seen 
first one and then another quarterly periodical started: with the 
avowed object of ‘catering for the wants of economic students. 
The larger of these magazines has come into being as the organ of 
an association which is designed to do other work for our science 
besides that which it has already undertaken. 

Both of these new ventures deserve a hearty welcome from this 
Section, though in different ways, for they have emanated from 
different sources. The “ Review” bears on the forefront that it 
hails from Oxford, while the ‘‘Journal’’ and its destinies have 
been often talked over at Cambridge, and it seems to me, at least, 
to be full of the Cambridge spirit. The old contrast between these 
two universities comes out strongly and distinctly. The mtense 
interest which Oxford has always shown in the study of man and 
of conduct has put her in practical touch with many sides of actual 
life, and has caused her to be the mother of not a few great move- 


ments. But in Cambridge we are so engrossed in the study of — 


things that we have no time to spare for trying to know ourselves. 
If we ever do give our thoughts to man, we like to think of him 
as if he were a kind of thing; so that we may apply the same 
methods which we are wont to use in the study of physical 
phenomena. If we turn our attention to history, we try to classify 
the various forms of constitution that have existed on the globe, 
and then we call the result political science. We may devote 


ourselves to ancient or modern literature, but they seem to interest — 


us not as vehicles of thought or as forms of art, but as the bases 





: 
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of philological or phonological science. If we investigate human 
industry, we like to treat the individual as if he were a mere 
mechanism, and busy ourselves in measuring the force of the 
motives that may be brought to bear upon him. It is when we 
deal with physical things that we can be precise; this we are 
determined to be at all hazards, and of course we may always 
attain to precision in our statements on human affairs so long as 
we are content to be superficial, and are not at pains to penetrate 
to the very heart of the matter. But indeed there are dangers on 
either hand, whether we give ourselves as best we may to the 
study of man, and deal with economics in its more human aspects ; 
or whether we are chiefly interested in the study of things, and 
try to make the fullest use we can of the methods and conceptions 
of physical science for investigating certain aspects of human 
affairs. In the new periodicals there is an excellent corrective 
against either evil, since the Oxford ‘‘ Review” is largely written 
by Cambridge men, and the “Journal,” which exemplifies the 
Cambridge spirit, is edited by an Oxford professor. 

It might almost seem that with all this new activity there is 
not so much occasion as there used to be for these annual reunions 
in Section F. But indeed it is not so. There is much needful 
work, which will hardly be done at all unless it is done here. 
There are certainly two ways in which this Section offers great 
opportunities for promoting economic science, and opportunities 
which are not available elsewhere in England. Some points may 
be rendered clearer by debate, and this Section affords an open 
field for such discussions, It is frequently useful to throw out 
some hypothesis as a tentative explanation of some group of facts; 
and the conversations which take place here may help to confirm 
or to correct a suggestion thus hazarded. A similar result might 
be obtained by rejoinders in the magazines, but there is, at least, a 
saving of time when opponents can meet face to face and thresh 
out their differences by means of talk. 

It may easily occur, too, that interesting problems are raised 
and stated rather than solved by the papers read before this 
Section; and the power we have of selecting special committees, 
to work throughout the year at some particular point in order to 
report to this Section at a subsequent meeting, is an instrument 
for advancing knowledge which we cannot but value highly. 

These advantages might, I conceive, be found in. connection 
-with any of the sciences which are represented in the different 
sections of this Association. But there are reasons in the very 
‘nature of our science which render it specially advantageous for 
-economists to take part in such a gathering as this. Our science, as 
treated by. Mill, and I name him because, whatever our differences 
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may be, I feel sure we should all regard ourselves as his disciples, 
rests on certain assumptions, and takes for granted results which 
it does not profess to have investigated independently. Many of 
its premisses are derived from some branch of physical science. 
As Mill has taught us, political economy assumes the facts of the 
physical world.* But that is a large order; and the economist 
may often be doubtful what he is at liberty to assume as a physical 
fact. A meeting of the British Association, where many specialists 
are brought together, may surely be turned to good account in 
connection with this difficulty. In previous years we have learnt 
from one of the sections what we may assume about the future 
production of gold, while we have heard from another what we 
may take for granted about the physical possibilities of procuring 
additional subsistence. We hope to learn from other specialists 
this year on the one hand about the prospects of our coal supply, 
and on the other in regard to the physical effects of prolonged 
hours of work. It is no small advantage to have the annual — 
opportunity of finding more definitely what physical facts we may ~ 
assume as the bases for economic argument. 

Once more—and here we come to the feature which distin- 
guishes our science from the work of so many of the other 
sections—Political Hconomy, as Mill has taught us, also assumes 
the facts of human nature, but human nature and human institu- 
tions vary from age to age, and among different races and in 
different regions. It has sometimes been a complaint against 
economic science that it assumes a certain type of human being 
as though it were universal, and that it also takes for granted the 
excellent but insular institutions under which we live. On this 
point I shall have more to say presently. But holding, as I do, 
that some such assumption may often be a convenient instrument 
for scientific investigation, I would yet urge that there can be few 
better correctives to possible exaggeration and one-sidedness (from 
the undue extension of our hypothesis) uhan that of meeting men 
who are habituated to different temperaments and different insti- 
tutions from our own, e.g., to the habits and institutions of our 
fellow subjects in India. This Association has proved to be a 
convenient centre, which attracts economists from other lands. It 
is with genuine pleasure that I welcome, in your name, the visitors 
from other countries who have honoured us by joining our gather- 
ing to-day. By our intercourse with them we may surely help to 
correct insular prejudices, which are hastily formed and are not 
unlikely to affect: our assumptions about human nature. 

It has been from time to time the task of presidents of this 
Section to deal, in an opening address, with some fresh economic 


1 J.S. Mill, “ Principles of Political Economy,” p. 13, 
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problem that had forced itself upon public attention in the im- 
mediately preceding year. I must crave your indulgence if I 
make no such attempt to-day. For the last thirteen years I have 
given such time as I could spare from clerical duty and the routine 
of teaching to the study of English industry and commerce in the 
' past, and I have made no pretence of keeping myself fully in- 
formed about the burning questions of the present day. To me 
the burning controversies of two or three centuries ago are much 
more fascinating, because we generally know’ how they ended, and 
we can hope to decide with some approximation to truth who was 
in the right and who was in the wrong, or how far both were in 
the wrong. But after all English history is continuous, and the 
economic life of to-day is the outcome of the economic life of the 
past. I do not think it will be wholly idle if I try to set before 
you, however broadly and superficially, some thoughts about 
economic affairs to-day, as they appear to one who has spent many 
hours in trying to habituate himself to the various phases of economic 
life and opinion in Hngland during stages of her development 
which have passed away for ever. 


Le 


During the century which succeeded the Crusades there seems 

to have been a very rapid development of English industry and 
commerce; and if we tried for a little to place ourselves in 
thought in that period, we should find ourselves in a world that 
was strangely like and yet strangely unlike our own. The dialect 
would be unfamiliar, if not unintelligible; though we might 
recognise the well-known churches at Westminster, and Salisbury, 
and Durham, the aspect of the landscape with the open fields 
would be monotonous, the houses would appear mean and poor, 
and most of the towns would seem to be big and sleepy villages. 
While these were the external characteristics, the habits of thought 
would strike us as equally strange, since each village and each 
town was so curiously isolated from its neighbours. The ideal of 
good management in every village, contr olled as it practically was 
by a manorial bailiff, was that it should be self-sufficing and supply 
its own wants from its own resources, that it should only buy from 
the outside world what it could not produce for itself and could 
not do without, and should only sell to the outside world what it 
had to spare as a surplus. In the towns which were becoming 
centres of trade there was more enterprise, but it was carefully 
controlled and organised so as to minister to the good of the 


2 Some few, like the Newfoundland fisheries dispute, never come to an end. 
It was decided in 1697, and settled in 1713 and W 63; it was finally laid to rest 
in 1783, but it seems as lively as ever. 
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particular town. No business man had a wider view; his town 
was the economic unit, and afforded the means by which he was 
able to enjoy unimpeded intercourse with the inhabitants of other 
towns. The prosperity of the town was the economic ideal, and 
the rivalry of two towns in the same county, like Lincoln and 
Boston,® was as keen as the jealousy between French and English 
fishermen to-day. There appears to have been some collective 
buying of foreign wares for the common advantage of the towns- 
men,‘ but all industry and commerce were organised and regulated 
under municipal authority with the view of making them sub- 
servient to the advantage of the town where they were carried on. 
The manner in which the townsmen contributed to royal taxation 
rendered them not unnaturally jealous of anyone who tried to 
evade his fair share of public burdens by taking advantage of the 
facilities which their town offered for carrying on his trade without » 
helping to discharge the public obligations. The fact remains that 
in the thirteenth century commerce was intensely municipal, that 
the legal forms which were in vogue for recovering debts took this | 
municipal type, while writers on political and economic matters® 
seemed to assume that the city was the sort of group to be regu- 
lated and taken into account. 

In Tudor times this local and municipal economy was rapidly 
superseded by a larger system. There had been a decided growth 
of national feeling and a great deal of national regulation for com- 
merce during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and as this 
larger economic life developed the old municipal institutions were 
to some extent superseded. In some cases the old institutions 
had come to be cramping and positively noxious, so that industry 
sought other centres and commerce betook itself to new channels. 
The precise story of the growth of this national economic life in 
England and the corresponding decadence of the old municipal 
institutions for industry and commerce is not easy to trace. It 
may suffice to say that in the time of Elizabeth the change was 
practically complete; and the subsequent development of economic 
life can be most easily followed when we look at it from a national 
rather than a municipal standpoint. From that time onwards there 
was, comparatively speaking, free intercourse between the different 
parts of the country; each district, instead of being an isolated 
unit organised for itself, as it had been in the time of the first 
Hdward, was treated as contributing its quota to the material 
welfare of the nation; the prosperity of England as a whole, and 
the consequent strength of England as a political power, were the 


3 P. Thompson, “History of Boston,” 54. 
+ “Quarterly Journal of Economics,” V, 343. 
5 For example, compare St. Thomas Aquinas, “ De Regimine Prineipum.” 
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ideals which economists kept consciously in view, and which gave 
the framework for all their projects and all their writing on 
economic topics. 

Here, then, from the time of Elizabeth onwards, we have to 
deal with a larger economic organism—the Nation, not merely the 
town, but we still find people pursuing the old economic policy, 
though they applied it on a much more extended scale than before. 
Their leading economic idea was to render the nation self-sufficing; 
to develop its resources, to procure from other countries what 
England needed and could not produce for herself, and to sell 
them the surplus of our native commodities. If we were able to 
open a new market for English exports we congratulated ourselves 
that we had got a vent for our surplus. If we introduced a new 
industry, like the silk trade, we rejoiced that we could now hope 
to supply ourselves with this article instead of purchasing it from 
the foreigner. If we planted a colony in some distant region, the 
trouble and expense was gladly undertaken in the hope that the 
products of the new land would render us independent of some 
supplies from foreign sources, and thus subserve the economic self- 
sufficiency of the English nation; the encouragement given to 
tobacco growing in Virginia, so as to enable us to dispense with 
supplies which reached us from Spain, is a case in point. Just as 
there had been a keen rivalry in the thirteenth century between 
neighbouring towns, so in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there was the keenest rivalry between different nations, a rivalry 
which was fundamentally political, but which affected every side 
of economic life, since it was recognised that wealth supplied the 
sinews of power. The whole economic skill of the day was devoted 
to the task of building up the wealth of the nation as an inde- 
pendent economic organism, that it might be able to hold its own 
in political disputes with other countries. 


ER 


The national scheme of economic policy is not so unfamiliar to 
us as the municipal scheme which it superseded; it is still pursued 
in many countries, and it seems to me to dominate the present 
economic policy of the United States. That great nation aims at 
being self-sufficing, and at dispensing so far as possible with the 
products and manufactures of other lands. This nationalist policy 
has found an advocate in List, who has stated the case with wide 
practical knowledge and careful discrimination of the circumstances 
of different peoples. But for England and Englishmen that policy 
is dead. The Anti-Corn Law agitation killed it so far as we are 
concerned. We no longer contemplate isolation from the rest of 
the globe ;. we only grumble because other people interpose: barriers 
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which check free commercial intercourse between all parts of the 
known world. The free-traders have demonstrated that the world 
as a whole will be better provided with material goods if each 
nation specialises in those kinds of production for which it is 
particularly adapted, and caters for the rest of the world in these 
departments. We have given up all idea that the nation should 
be self-sufficing ; we depend, even for the most necessary articles 
of subsistence, on communication with other countries; we produce 
with direct reference to the requirements of foreign markets, and 
do not merely export a surplus which we cannot advantageously 
use ourselves. So far as our economic scheme is concerned, we 
regard England as part of a greater whole—not as an independent 
Wavionsl organism, but as one portion of a cosmopolitan economic 
organism; we desire to have the freest communication with all 
parts of the world, for on this our very life, our national prosperity 
in all its branches, depends. 


It seems to me, then, that just as there was a struggle in || 


England between the municipal scheme of economic life and the 
national one in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, so there is 
in the present day a contest all the world over between the nation- 
alist economic policy on the one hand, and the international and 
cosmopolitan scheme which we Hnglishmen have adopted for 
economic purposes on the other. I have argued elsewhere® that 


our commercial success has been greatly due to the early date at _ 


which a national economic life was developed in this country; and 
IT cannot regard it asa matter for regret that we have been the 
first among ie nations to throw oarablyes heartily into the cosmo- 
politan economic scheme. 

It is a commonplace to say that we live in a period of tran- 
sition; of course every period is in a sense a time of transition, for 
the world never does stand absolutely still, but the change that is 
going on in the economic life of the world to-day is something 
more than common; the framework on which English policy was 
fashioned for three hundred years has been laid aside, and all our 
schemes for industry and commerce are being devised on a new 
model and worked out on a larger scale. This new model and 
larger growth are affecting all parts of the-globe, and even those 
countries which would fain pursue the old nationalist economic 
scheme cannot escape the new influence; international and cosmo- 
politan economic forces are gradually breaking down national 
exclusiveness in all parts of the known world. 

(a.) A very few words will illustrate what I mean. There is 
in this country a very large formation of capital every year. 


6 « Growth of English Industry and Ccmmerce,” 244, 413. 
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Mr. Wilson’ traced it for the earlier years of this century, and 
Mr. Giffen has calculated it for more recent periods. The capital 
thus formed seeks investment, and it is ready to flow into any. 
channel where there seems a reasonable chance of profit. It is not 
confined by national barriers, but is transferred to any country, 
however distant or however uncivilised, so long as arrangements 
are made that give a prospect of regular or of handsome profits. 
The resources of distant colonies, of South American republics, and 
of Egypt, have been developed by capital borrowed in England. 
There are, therefore, moneyed men in this country who have a 
stake, and are directly interested, in the prosperity of many lands 
they have never seen. Space is ignored, patriotism is left out of 
sight, and capital is invested wherever there is an apparent promise 
of profit. 

(b.) Capital tends too to minimise the differences between 
nations, since wherever it goes it tends to modify the forms of 
industrial life. Capital introduces new methods of production, for 
it brings machinery and thus induces the labourer to spend his 
whole time in working for wages. There are still many lands 
where the old system which was general in this country at the close 
of last century holds good; and where the artisan supports himself 
partly by labour on his land and partly by his trade. But indus- 
trial capital, and expensive machinery, and factory towns are not 
compatible with such conditions of life. As they are introduced 
the old domestic system and the family life maintained by bye- 
occupations are gradually broken up; the artisan becomes wholly 
dependent on the wages he earns and has no other source of 
income; thus social life tends to shape itself in a new form. As 
capital becomes a dominant force in industry, the artisan is induced 
wholly to relinquish agricultural pursuits, and society is separated 
into the two great classes of capitalists who employ and labourers 
who earn wages. There thus comes to be a class sympathy between 
wage-earners in many lands, such as has never existed before in 
the history of the world; their difficulties are similar, their voting 
power is great, and their aspirations are alike; with many of them 
the interest of their own class in other lands calls forth more real 
sympathy than the love of a country which is theirs in common 
with the classes who employ them. The similarity of the condi- 
tions of employment in Western Hurope was recognised by the 
Emperor of Germany when he invited the representatives of 
various powers to join in conference on the Labour problems. In 
the world of labour, as in the investment of capital, national dif- 
ferences and peculiarities are ceasing to be of much importance. 


7 «Capital, Currency, and Banking.”? Preface. 
VOL. LIV. PART IV. ay 
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(c.) The most striking illustration of the decadence of nation- 
alist economic sentiment is to be found in contrasting the attitude 
which is now taken by the mother country towards the colonies 
with that which was constantly assumed during the eighteenth 
century. The right of the crown to tax the colonies was frequently 
questioned or resisted, but the right to regulate the development 
of the colony in the interest of the mother country may be said to 
have passed unchallenged till the very eve of the War of Inde- 
pendence. In the present day, however, we are inclined to blame 
a Government which does not administer its colonial affairs solely 
in the interest of the colony itself and its inhabitants, without 
attempting to render it economically subservient to the mother 
country any farther than purely colonial considerations seem to 
demand. Our colonies give us prestige and importance in all parts 
of the globe, they form a ring of settlements that are Hnglish in 
language and habits and customs, but they are not directly subser- 
vient to our national economic interests, for they may encourage 
the commerce of foreign countries, and they may come to be our 
rivals in neutral markets. 

(d.) Nor is this all; the international movements of labour are 
far more frequent and rapid than they used to be. Till 1825, 
English artisans were positively forbidden to emigrate, either to 
our own colonies or to foreign parts; it was doubtful if engineers 
were at liberty to go abroad temporarily to set up machinery they 
had made. But the legal prohibition has been withdrawn, and the 
new facilities for travel have entirely altered the habits of the 
labouring classes. There is, of course, some little hesitation from 
differences of law and of language in foreign parts; but the Lan- 
cashire man who gets a good offer to go out as a foreman and ~ 
organise a spinning mill in Bombay, is not likely to overestimate 
the importance of these things. He has got a good opening and 
he will take his chance about his power of making his orders 
understood. 

(e.) One consideration which helps to reconcile an Englishman 
to such a life abroad is the frequency of intercommunication, 
together with the excellence of the postal service all over the world. 
The very fact that there is such international organisation is in 
itself a noticeable sign of the tendency of which I am speaking. 
Postal communication between different parts of the world is far 
cheaper and easier than it was between different parts of this 
country sixty years ago. National barriers offer no practical 
resistance to the passage of news or the driving of bargains; 
mail steamers and telegraphs have combined to produce many 
changes in the habits of business men in the present day. — 

(f.) One more illustration will suffice. For many articles there 


j 
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is now a world-wide market, and it is possible to speculate with the 
view of engrossing the whole available stock in the world, at any 
rate so as to be able to rule the market. Corners in cotton may be 
looked for from time to time. Great trusts like the Standard Oil 
Company monopolise an article of common consumption, and a 
Copper Syndicate has run its course.: The questions whether such 
speculations are likely to be profitable or not, and whether they are 
public dangers, do not concern us now; I merely wish to point out 
that in actual commerce in the present day we find what may be 
termed cosmopolitan speculation, which disregards all national 
differences and takes account of the world as a whole. 

These symptoms that economic life in the present day is break- 
ing down national barriers and forming international connections 
of every kind are very interesting. I know that they are not the 
only features of our time; there is a revival of national sentiment 
in many quarters, and national aspirations, if they are more than 
the idlest sentimentality, involve a desire to create economic life 
that is national too; in many lands there are increasing attempts to 
protect native industry.. The nationalists of 1784 were enthusiasts 
for stimulating native industry in Ireland, and for prohibiting the 
importation of British goods: and the prospects of protection do 
not seem to daunt the advocates of home rule to-day. Nationalism 
cannot but be a living power in an age which has seen the union 
of Italy and the formation of the German empire. I do not ignore 
these facts though I lay stress on another side, and say that, so far 
as industrial life is concerned, it is, on the whole, becoming more 
and more cosmopolitan and international, and less and less fettered 
by national barriers all over the world. We in England have for 
good or for evil committed ourselves to the cosmopolitan scheme, 
and have definitely and deliberately discarded the nationalist 


system. 
ITI. 


1. This striking change in economic life and commercial prac- 
tice must, one would suppose, be reflected sooner or later in 
economic doctrine. Of course it cannot be felt all at once; 
economists, hike other men of science, can only observe what has 
actually occurred and reflect upon it. The science grows as new 
forms of industrial and commercial life appear, and demand that 
they shall be taken into account. But we can at least see the 
manner in which modification must come into the science as con-: 
ceived by Mill; in accordance with these new phenomena we shall 
have to entertain additional hypotheses about human nature and 
human institutions. The whole science is, as everyone now seems 
to agree, hypothetical.* The method which Ricardo pursued and ° 

8 Keynes, “Scope,” 209, 293. 
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Mill formulated has been generally adopted by English economists, 
and they are ready to admit that all their results rest on certain 
assumptions in regard to the physical world and human nature. 
But while the facts of physical nature may on the whole be 
regarded as constant for the period of human life on the globe, the 
historian knows that it is not so with the facts of human nature; 
human institutions and the characters which are formed by them 
are modified from age to age; if we wish to study the economic 
condition of any actual people at any time, we must work with 
conceptions that are appropriate to their habits of life. To Mill it 
seemed sufficient to assume a single type of human nature—one in 
which self-interest predominated; and one kind of society—where 
free competition was usual; all other economic phenomena he 
dismissed as unsusceptible of scientific treatment. But we do 
not alter the logical form or change the scientific character of our 
study if, instead of framing a single hypothesis in regard to human 
nature and society, and restricting our attention to such phenomena 
as can be conveniently studied in connection with it, we are pre- 
pared to investigate all economic phenomena by making such 
assumptions in regard to men as are appropriate to the various 
ages with which we may have to deal. Professor Edgeworth has 
rightly pointed out that economists often blunder in treating 
something as constant that is really variable,® and I should like to 
add that the most common illustration of this error may be found 
in arguments which seem to assume that human nature is a con- 
stant, and that the variations, even in long periods, may be 
neglected. Such is the discussion of the applicability of Ricardo’s 
law, with all it mvolves," to rents, several centuries ago; but 
perhaps this is meant as a sort of scientific witticism; it is not 
always easy to tell when a professor of the dismal science is 
making a joke. 

Pardon me if I dwell on this point with some iteration ; in all 
economic study hypothesis is necessary ; it is only by stating some 
hypothesis that we can artificially isolate a group of facts, and thus 
give a clear explanation of a portion of the complicated phenomena 
which go to make up human society; only by carefully stating our 
hypotheses can we avoid the dogmatism with which economists 
are so often charged; since by putting forward the condition we 
assume, we are also stating the limits within which our conclusions 
hold good. In reasoning from assumed premisses we may obtain 
conclusions that have demonstrative certainty and state laws which 


9 «Mathematical Psychics,” p. 127, note. 

10 Marshall, ‘‘ Present Position,” 15. 
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have universal validity” in any sphere we can think about, even if 
there is no place or time where the conditions on which they 
depend are realised, so that these laws have nothing corresponding 
to them in any actual existence. Our results may have no material 
truth, even though they have universal validity. The pursuit of 
such speculations may be most valuable as. a mental discipline, if 
for no other reason because they may assist us to see how many 
matters must be taken into consideration if we wish to make our . 
investigations of actual phenomena exhaustive. But if we are 
careful that our hypotheses about. human nature shall not be — 
arbitrary, but shall have as much appropriateness as possible to 
actual men and women in some actual place at some actual time, 
we get conclusions that are not only universally valid in form, but 
that also serve to be a convenient instrument for investigating 
facts. We may assume that people are grouped in nations, and 
that each individual acts out of pure self-interest; or we may 
assume that people are grouped in. families, and always act from a 
sense of duty in adhering to known customs; in either case we 
can state laws that have universal validity on the assumed con- 
ditions; but for purposes of empirical investigation, one hypothesis 
is more convenient for studying the aetual facts in western Europe, 
and the other is more convenient for studymg the actual facts on 
the Russian steppes; they are not equally appropriate to both 
groups of economic phenomena. 

As Dr. Whewell pointed ont in excellent terms,” the progress 
of empirical science demands the employment of appropriate con- 
ceptions: but an illustration may enforce this necessity in regard 
to economic investigation. Some little time ago I was anxious to 
get a few statistics about the growth of British shipping during 
last century, and I turned to the beautiful ‘“ Statistical Atlas” 
which was published by William Playfair, who first applied the 
graphic method to statistics. But I found that his careful diagrams 
were useless for my purpose, and I think I may add for any possible 
purpose. He has arranged all his facts with the view of showing 
in the clearest manner how the balance of trade stood between 
Great Britain and each of the other countries with which we had 
commercial dealings, and he thus demonstrated whether any branch 
was a losing or a gaining trade. At the time when he wrote the 
unwisdom of this way of looking at thimgs had been clearly 
exposed, but he had failed to move with the times, and the work 
on which he spent so much labour was simply thrown away. He 
only serves as a warning to other economists, lest by adhering 
rigidly to habits of thought which have ceased to be appropriate 


12 Marshall, “ Present Position,’ 15. 
13 « Philosophy of Inductive Sciences,” II, 184. 
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to the changing conditions of industry and commerce, their inves- 
tigations and reflections should be out of touch with actual life, 
and should all too soon find their place in the limbo of misapplied 
erudition. | 

(a.) To my mind the cosmopolitan and international character 
of industry and commerce has not yet been sufficiently taken into 
account by economists. They inherit the conception of mankind 
as grouped for economic purposes in nations, and they adhere to it 
very closely. Adam Smith did much to break the old spell and to 
show that it was not worth while to try and build up an indepen- 
dent national economic life, but he was still under the thraldom of 
the old phrases. He still spoke of the ‘“ Wealth of Nations,” and 


treated the nation as the economic unit. List does indeed speak . 


of Adam Smith as concerned with a world-wide economy, but this 
is hardly correct; he describes, not a cosmopolitan system, but 
economic principles that would serve for any nation—they are 
nationalist still. Cobden and the free traders took the same 
standpoint; they thought of the nation as an economic whole; 
they hoped that unimpeded intercourse would bring about more 
friendly feeling between nations; they anticipated a great brother- 
hood in which each nation should be a member; but Cobden was 
intensely nationalist and intensely patriotic.” The intercourse has 
come about, but it has not drawn nations more elosely together as 
nations; it has drawn the elements which composed separate nations 
into new relationships so as to form cosmopolitan ties and interests, 
and to break down national barriers and weaken national senti- 
ments. Neither the political economy of Adam Smith nor the 
political economy of Richard Cobden took much account of the 
cosmopolitan character of economic life; it has sprung up since 
their time, but I think that we ought to take account of it, and to 
make sure that the fundamental conceptions of our science are 
appropriate to the industrial and commercial phenomena of the 
present day. We need to think more of the world as a whole, for 
the practical economic interests of the present are no longer so 
exclusively national as they used to be. The nation will doubtless 
continue to have great importance for many economic purposes, 
just as under the nationalist régime municipalities have been useful 
organisations, which have at present an increasing importance. 
But the reality of the change is most obvious when we remember 
the diminished importance of national prosperity with reference 
to the sources of taxation. In days when national prosperity 
was the recognised basis of national power, Parliament desired to 
increase the “funds” from which it could draw for the expenses 


4 “National System of Political Economy,” 120. 
16 « Political Writings,” p. 144. 
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of the realm. For this purpose the limits of the nation have 
ceased to be of exclusive importance. Capital flows into all lands, 
and the income returns to London, and the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners collect their quota with remorseless impartiality. English 
capital invested in the United States pays income tax in just the 
same way as capital invested here; the maintenance of the national 
revenue is, to some extent, dissociated from the development of 
our own national resources or the material prosperity of our own 
realm. This is a curious phenomenon of modern life which was 
first clearly brought out, as I believe, by Sir Charles Wood in his 
Budget speech” of 1847. The decreasing importance of national 
prosperity for political purposes presents an analogy with the 
' decline of municipal economy. In old days the townsmen had 
been bound together by their obligations to contribute to the royal 
exchequer; it was this that united the municipalities into a single 
body for economic purposes. Their decline coincided with the 
development of a national system of taxation, which in turn called 
forth a system of fostering the national sources of wealth. There 
was a great advance in economic doctrine in the fourteenth century, 
when it was losing its old form and men began to deal with national 
and not merely with civic interests, and it seems to me that we 
might do well to let national wealth take a subordinate place in 
our economic discussions, and to frame our inquiries with direct 
reference to the bearing of economic changes on the world as a 
whole. 

(b.) At all events, the assumption in regard to individual 
human nature, which is explicitly or implicitly made in current 
economic treatises, requires to be reconsidered. The isolated 
individual, who acts out of self-interest, still holds a prominent 
place in economics, implicitly at least; for we still hear about the 
measurement of motives which act on the individual will as if 
they were the sole object of scientific economic study, not merely 
a single though an important factor. Motives which affect the 
collective will of an association act in a different plane and cannot 
be easily co-ordinated with the others; the individual self-interest 
of the workman and the collective interest of the trade union to 
which he belongs often conflict, and most economists have found 
it convenient to leave these associated and corporate movements 
in the background, and to justify themselves for concentrating 
attention on individualist motives by the assertion that ‘‘now, as 
‘“‘ ever, the main body of movement depends on the deep, silent, 
“ strong stream of the tendencies of normal distribution and ex- 
“change.” It is, of course, the simplest assumption to make, and 
for short periods in recent times it may be sufficiently satisfactory ; 
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but there is a danger of falling into grave error if we rely on this 
assumption for simplicity’s sake, and take individual earnings to 
gauge the labourer’s standard of comfort in different centuries of 
English history..7 It is not difficult to generalise from the past 
so as to make it appear that this mode of treatment, by isolating 
the individual, is less inappropriate now than it has been in some 
earlier ages; that may be granted at once. Individualism, like 
nationalism, will doubtless be an important economic category for 
many purposes, but who shall say that it is even as widely appro- 
priate in England now as it was sixty years ago, when the tide 
of legislation was dominated by laissez faire and the Combination 
Laws were repealed? Is it so dominant in these days of capitalist 
trusts and labour leagues as to be the most appropriate conception 
with which to study all economic phenomena in our own ae 
in the present day? 

One disadvantage about this mode of treatment is that: we 
really know so little about the isolated individual and his manner 
of dealing with other isolated individuals; the mere statement 
brings out the difficulty. Our assumptions regarding such human 
nature could only be a satisfactory basis for argument if they 
tallied with observations made in a large number of instances, so 
as to form the basis for a valid induction like the great argument 
of Malthus in his Essay. As Mr. Keynes has admirably pointed 
out, the value of the deductive method as a means of studying 
actual economic phenomena depends on the inductive determina- 
tion of premisses.’* But in regard to the unfettered action of 
individuals there can be no such induction, for there are no cases 
to observe. If we wish to state abstract principles of individual 
human action we are forced to fall back on another method—to 
take a type of human nature and analyse it, and it is on this line 
that economists proceed in framing their fundamental assumption 
about individual human nature. Bentham, many years ago, 
attempted to analyse the motives which may be brought to bear 
upon a man, and reduced them all to quantities of pleasure and 
pain. Thirty years have elapsed since Mill demonstrated the 
insufficiency of this analysis, and showed that we must take 
qualitative as well as quantitative differeuces into account; and 
in economics it is specially necessary to attend to qualitative 
distinctions. It is far less important to measure the force of self- 
interest than to distinguish the cases where self-interest coincides 
with family welfare and national prosperity, and those where it 
does not. Here, if anywhere, it is essential that we should keep 
abreast of the times, and recognise the importance of qualitative 
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as well as quantitative distinctions in discussing the motives 
which influence men in their material concerns. But some recent 
economists seem satisfied that a defective analysis is good enough 
for them; the crude method which Bentham suggested has been 
adopted by Jevons;” the quantitative analysis of individual 
motives is spoken of as if it were the principal work of an 
economist; writers still discuss quanta of pleasure and pain, of 
utility and disutility; and the individual, as Bentham analysed 
him, is still a fundamental conception in current economic 
treatises. ‘Put a penny in the slot and the model will work.” 
Society is too frequently regarded as an aggregate of similar 
individuals, whose actions can all be represented with sufficient 
accuracy by the Benthamite analysis of motives. Such a con- 
ception of society is surely out of date to-day. 

Very fruitful results have certainly been obtained by those 
economists who have not busied themselves about measuring 
supposititious motives, and who do not assume that man is an 
isolated self-interested individual. Frederic Le Play regards the 
family as the most convenient unit for economic observations, 
both in the advanced and the primitive societies; he has dis- 
tinguished the different types of family and their social import- 
ance with rare acuteness, and he has set forth with admirable 
judgment their respective characters as elements in society. 
Though too little known in England his work does not stand 
alone, for Mr. Charles Booth’s monumental investigation into the 
condition of the dwellers in Hast London is based on a number of 
investigations in regard to the circumstances of families. In the 
family there is a natural social and economic unit, which was of 
much actual importance before English municipalities arose, and 
before English national life asserted itself in economic affairs. 
The family is a natural unit which is destined to survive even if 
our national industry and commerce are more and more merged in 
cosmopolitan and international progress. 

2. When I thus criticise the fundamental conceptions and 
assumptions of current economic science, as very imperfectly 
appropriate to the actual conditions of industry and commerce to- 
day, L fear I may be charged with misrepresenting the work of 
recent economists. To this charge I am ready to plead guilty at 
once; I think it very likely I have misrepresented them, and | am 
extremely sorry for it, for I have not done it carelessly or deli- 
berately—I have sedulously endeavoured to avoid it. The fault 
lies not with me, but with writers who, when they leave their 
studies and translate their formule into the language of common 
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life, forget that they have to do with stupid people; they claim a 
liberty to alter their definitions from time to time as the exigencies 
of their argument shall require, and they do not take sufficient 
pains to state clearly and fully what their assumptions are. Despite 
my best endeavours, I may not always succeed in following them 
and reconciling their apparent inconsistencies. Ricardo, as Pro- 
fessor Marshall excellently says,” made ‘‘ the great error of taking 
“for granted that his readers would supply those conditions that 
“were present to his own mind.” ‘“ He changes from one hypo- 
' “ thesis to another without giving notice.” And this brings me to 
the second point on which au historian may be inclined to insist: 
that since human nature and institutions change so much, it is most 
important that our hypotheses regarding them should be stated fully 
and clearly. Unless we do so we are not able to keep quite clearly 
before us the limits within which our arguments are applicable to 
actual life; but when our hypotheses are clearly stated, we can see 
directly how far our reasoning is irrelevant to some past condition 
of society, or how far it would become inapplicable if human nature 
were to change for the better. Just because economic reasoning is 


hypothetical and the results are universal in form, hasty readers _ 


are apt to forget the comparatively narrow area and short time of 
actual life to which any single hypothesis is really appropriate, and 
the limits within which economic generalisations are approximately 
true; there is a constant terdency to the undue extension of prin- 
ciples that have universal validity, as if they had therefore a wide 
range of applicability. By clearly stating our hypotheses, we may 
secure all the advantages which accrue from modern economic 
science and push the refinements of theory far farther, while we 
shall keep well before us the hypothetical character and limited 
applicability of our conclusions, so that we need fear no apparent 
conflict either with the facts furnished by history or with the ideals 
which moralists may be endeavouring’ to realise. 

Ricardo, Senior, and some of those who have followed them, 
have not been careful to state exactly what they assumed. This 
neglect was often very excusable in Ricardo, especially when he 
assumed things that were prominent and well-known features in 
the economic conditions of his day. He did not feel called upon 
to state some assumption, because it was so clear to common sense 
that it did not seem worth while to put it on paper. But if there 
is any lesson that history teaches us, it is that nothing is so well 
known that we can assume it will always be well known and does 
not need to be explained. William the Conqueror framed an 
elaborate scheme for the taxation of England, and recorded the 
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results in “ Domesday Book.” He said that every place was to 
pay according to hides. This place was rated at so many hides and 
that other at so many more or less. But what was a hide? He 
did not think it necessary to state that, because it was obviously a 
thing that everybody knew; in the course of time it came to be a 
thing that everybody had forgotten, and the precise meaning of 
which is being gradually recovered. But William the Conqueror 
could hardly be expected to foresee all that, or to know that, in the 
interests of historical research, he ought to have given a plain 
definition of the everyday language which he used. 

In much the same way Ricardo could not be expected to Eitenes 
that within half a century after he wrote there would be an extra- 
ordinary agricultural revolution; he lived before the days of 
thorough draining, when high farming was still in an experimental 
stage; in his time Hnglish agriculture was. still mainly extensive. 
If prices promised well the farmer would plough more ground and 
bring a larger area under crop; if prices ruled low, the worst land 
would go out of cultivation. There were many fields which were 
actually on the margin of cultivation, and were left waste after the 
fall of prices in 1816. Ricardo and Ricardo’s readers would have 
the clearest picture before them of the agricultural conditions he 
assumed when his “ Principles”’ were published in 1817. It is said 
that his theory of rent does not apply, without modification, to 
new countries which have been developed since he wrote, or to old 
conditions of society of which he was unaware, or to the highly 
intensive farming that has been developed since he died. Very 
likely it does not; it would be very odd if it did; surely a man 
may get the credit of giving an admirable explanation of the facts 
before him even if the terms he used do not directly apply to 
facts which were about to come into being subsequently. As his 
reasoning is hypothetical, it has universal validity in form, but 
Ricardo was far too good a logician to suppose that it therefore 
had general applicability to all places and times. If he had only 
stated the conditions he assumed—conditions which were obvious 
to him and might be easily discerned by us if we chose—the value 
of his explanation, and the limits within which it is true, would 
have been clear. | 

(b.) Somewhat similar and similarly excusable carelessness was 
shown by those economists among whom the doctrine of a wages 
fund grew up.” They did not define it as fixed, but they thought 
and argued about it as though it was fixed owing to the actual 
circumstances of their times which they implicitly assumed. So 
far as real wages are concerned and the available “fund” of the 


22 Bonar, “Malthus,” 270. 
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necessaries of life, this was restricted by the operation of the corn 
laws: it could not be easily increased as a matter of fact. So far 
as money payments for labour were concerned, the additional outlay 
which the capitalist was prepared to make for wages was also 
closely restricted in the great trades of the country. In the textile 
trades machinery was being introduced but slowly; the contest 
between hand combing and machine combing had still to be fought, 
and the power loom was beginning to be a practical success, not 
only in cotton weaving, but in the ancient and staple trades of the 
country. The expense of machine weaving could be definitely 
calculated, and if the expense of production by paying hand labour 
came up to it then the power loom would be introduced, and the 
weavers thrown out of employment, in so far as they were not 
needed to mind the machines. The expense of the machine pro- 
duction of a given quantity of cloth was a “‘wages fund.” ‘This 
wages fund was practically fixed, and was divided between the 
large numbers who applied for employment, and among whom the 
work was “spread out.” We may be thankful that these condi- 
tions have passed away, but we need not denounce those who 
formulated a theory of wages, which was on the whole applicable 
to the times in which they lived, because these times have changed, 
and it is no longer so applicable to ours. The great English econo- 
mists of the early part of this century gave excellent explanations © 
of the industrial phenomena with which they were familiar; their | 
error—and a very excusable error—lay in not stating the conditions 
they assumed, and thus indicating the limits within which their 
doctrine could be considered to hold good. 

I fear I have occupied a long time in saying very little; yet it 
is not unnecessary to insist that we shall have the best chance of 
advancing economic science if we try to make sure, at least for 
ourselves, that we know what we are talking about. It is well to 
be clear how far we are dealing with reasonings that have a merely 
formal validity and universality, and how far with the phenomena 
of the world we live in. If we are to preserve and develop econo- 
mics on all its sides, both as a formal science which deals with the 
relations between economic units of all kinds, and as an instrument 
for investigating actual facts and understanding them better, then 
we must be careful to see that our hypotheses are appropriate to 
the actual conditions of life and most anxious in our endeavour to 
state fully the conditions we assume. | 
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I.—Report of the “Return of Rates of Wages in the Mines and 
Quarries in the United Kingdom.” By Dr. R. Girren. [Par- 
liamentary Paper. C-6455. ] . 


“I wave the honour to submit herewith the third volume of 
the results of the census of wages, which was one of the tasks 
undertaken by the Board of Trade in pursuance of the resolution 
of the House of Commons of March, 1886, for the collection of 
statistics relating to labour. The first and second volumes, already 
issued, dealt with the ‘principal’ and ‘minor’ textile trades re- 
spectively, and the present one deals with the mines and quarries 
of the United Kingdom. The fourth volume, which will give the 
rates of wages paid to the workpeople employed by local and police 
authorities and gas and water companies, is awaiting completion, 
‘and a further, or fifth volume, relating to the wages paid in the 
metal and engineering trades, is in a forward state of preparation. 

“The Department has still to regret that the small staff placed 
‘at its disposal has been unable to prepare for publication with the 
speed desirable the returns collected during 1886-88. It was only 
in the year 1888 that it was possible to begin to digest the returns 
received, and the difficulties involved in this work, which is of a 
novel character, have necessitated a very considerable correspond- 
ence—nearly every return having to be written about on two or 
more points. It is believed, however, that the care expended in 
the compilation of the returns has resulted in the publication of 
tables of rates of wages which rest on a solid foundation of well 
tested facts. Such tables will prove invaluable as a standard of 
comparison in any future investigations that may be made either 
officially or by means of private enterprise. 

“The system pursued in obtaining the results given in the 
annexed tables was fully explained in the report which accom- 
panied the tables relating to the principal textile trades, but it 
may be useful to recapitulate here the main points that should be 
borne in mind in estimating the value to be attached to the figures 
herewith published. A form of return was sent to the employers 
of labour at mines and quarries. The first page of the form was 
designed principally to ascertain the total amounts paid in wages 
to workpeople in a complete year, and also the amounts paid and 
numbers employed in the maximum and minimum weeks of that 
year. So that not only was the total annual amount of wages 
asked for, but also the extreme fluctuations in the numbers em- 
ployed and in the total weekly earnings. Taken altogether, the 
information obtained on this part of the form has been found 
invaluable in completing and verifying the particulars in the 
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detailed part of the return. In the second part a list of all the 
various classes of workpeople was printed, and the employer was 
asked to state the number of each class employed, together with 
the rates of wages and hours of labour of each class in a full week, 
exclusive of overtime, of which, however, it was found that there 
was very little worked, and that mainly in connexion with repairs. 
Separate details were, of course, required for men, lads, women, 
and girls, as well as for ‘time’ and ‘ piece’ workers. 

“The object of this part of the return was to show in detail not 
merely the rates of wages paid for each class of work, but also 
the proportionate numbers employed at each occupation... The two 
parts of the return bear a relation to each other, and, in a general 
way, are a check one upon the other. While the detailed part 
shows the rates of wages for a week of normal work, and if 
multiplied by fifty-two would give a rate for the whole year, the 
other part gives the actual earnings for the whole year, which 
will approximate to the normal rate, though not likely to be 
exactly the same. There was a further test of the accuracy of the 
returns incidentally arising from the way in which they were 
compiled. The rates of wages and other particulars in returns 
coming from the same neighbourhood were posted up under each 
occupation, so that any extreme rates, either high or low, could be 
readily noticed, and, in point of fact, nearly all such rates have 
been either verified or altered after correspondence. The depart- 
ment have again to thank the employers, managers, and others 
who have taken very considerable trouble, not only in making out 
the original returns, but in replying to the numerous inquiries 
which it has been found necessary to make in order to elucidate or 
verify the details given therein. 

‘“Tt should also be noted that in every case net rates of wages 
are given in all the tables. That is to say, wherever a coal hewer 
or any other class of workman had to pay somebody to assist him 
with his work, or had to submit to any deductions from his gross 
earnings on account of being supplied with such articles as powder, | 
oil, candles, &c., or for the sharpening of his tools, all such pay- 
ments have been deducted from his total earnings in order to 
ascertain the net sum available for private use. 

“There is one further preliminary remark that may be made. 
The rates of wages are given in the tables for a full week. This 
does not, however, always mean six days, a full week being some- 
times represented by five or five and a half days, especially in the 
case of coal hewers and other miners. In many returns the rates 
of wages per day were given, and it became necessary to ascertain 
what was usually considered a full week before converting the 
day rates into weekly rates of wages. Further, it must not be 
assumed that because weekly wages are given in the detailed 
tables, that therefore the workpeople were always paid weekly. 
In such industries as metalliferous mining and slate getting and 
making, a great deal of work was done on the contract or piece- 
work system, and monthly settlements were very common—the 
month being one of four weeks. In these trades, as well as in the 
coal mining, granite quarrying, and stone quarrying industries, 
wages were also paid fortnightly. 
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‘¢ It remains to be considered how far the returns received are 
representative of the trades concerned. Judging by the following 
table, there can be no doubt that very large samples of the rates of 
wages paid in the whole trade have been sent to the department:— 





Schedules Returned. 


Schedules 














Trades. 
Issued. Number. Per Cent. of 
Issues. 
Coal, iron ore, and ironstone mines.... 1,910 323 17 
Metalliferous mines ................::0ccceeee: 978 96 12 
Shale mines and paraffin oil works.... 17 6 35 
Slate mines and quarries ..............00. 178 56 31 
Granite quarries and works................ 123 39 32 
SOLO Is [2 Nac 1s Sa ee 945 151 16 
‘China clay and china stone works .... 20 7 35 





“The percentages shown in the table are really smaller than 
the true proportions, for the total number of schedules issued 
includes applications made in error, owing to necessarily imperfect 
directories. 

“The proportion of workpeople covered by the returns to the 
totals employed in the trades may be assumed to be quite as large 
as, 1f not larger than, the proportion of schedules returned to 
schedules issued. Unfortunately the numbers employed in the 
trades here dealt with cannot be ascertained with the same com- 
pleteness as for the textile trades, where the factory returns gave 
a basis for comparison with the numbers employed, but the follow- 
ing table gives the particulars for coal and metalliferous mines and 
for another branch of the mining industry :— 


Comparison of the Numbers of Workpeople included in the accompanying 
Returns,* with the Total Numbers Employed, according to the Mineral 
Statistics of 1886. 











Total Employed, | Numbers given Proportion 
Name of Trade.* my en in Rates of returned to 
; Statistics. || Wages Returns. | Total Employed. 
Coal d tallif ; (i i Per cnt. 
oal and metalliferous mines (in- 
; ; 87,494 16 
cluding slate mines) Fo w..cceseeeees } 5579197 7; 
Shale mines in Hast Scotland ............ 3,895 1,670 43 








* No comparison can be given for the slate, granite, and stone quarries, and 
china clay works. 
+ Except shale mines in East Scotland. 





“Tt may fairly be said that the returns received are a sufficient 
basis for a true average, when dealt with in the manner already 
described. 

“ Qoal, Iron Ore, and Ironstone Mines. 


“The coal and iron mining trades are by far the most important 
industries dealt with in this volume, and it is proposed to examine 
the figures relating to them in some detail, so as to bring out 
certain points that may be of interest. As previously stated, the 
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schedules issued were 1,910, and the number returned 323, or 17 
per cent. of the whole number issued. The returns gave the rates 
of wages for 78,646 workpeople. Of this number no less than 
67,429, or 85°7 per cent., were men, 10,729, or 13°6 per cent., were 
lads and boys, the women and girls numbering 488 only, or o°7 per 
cent. In the textile trades the proportion of female labour was 
very large, whereas in the mining and quarrying trades very few 
females are employed, and those on the surface of the mine only, 
all work underground being done exclusively by males in accord- 
ance with legal enactments. 

“The total amount returned as paid in wages in 1885 was 
4,080,207/., and this amount, when divided by the total number 
employed at October, 1886, namely, 78,646, gives an average 
annual amount of 52/. per head. Detailed particulars will be 
found in the first of the appendix tables (omitted), but it may be 
convenient to repeat some portion of that table here, arranging 
the districts. of which there are 16, in descending order, according 
to the annual amount per head. 


Statement showing the Districts above, at, and below the Average Annual — 


Wage respectively. 


Annual Rate per 

















Number and Name of District. Numbers. Wend. 
ABOVE AVERAGE (52/.). £ 
4. Yorkshire (Cleveland) ..........cssccscssrcssesoeonee 2,023 64 
2. Cumberland and north-west Lancashire 
4,535 59 
CERUIN C88) ...2csctecascesacassarine hae eee 
13. Mid-Scotland (Lanark, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton) ...........:. ; Jeidesienerecee ete 6,682 55 
3. South Lancashire ........ Nip siees ees eee 2,844 54 
Total....:Avncaueeeeeys 16,084 — 
At AVERAGE (521.). 
1. Northumberland and Durham..............00 17,023 — Roe 
5. Yorkshire (west and south) ...........csseeee 6,374 52 
8. South Stafford, Warwick, south Derby 
Leicester, and north Worcester ....... TS 52 
12. South Wales and Monmouth ............es000 14,970 52 
15. East Scotland (Fife and the Lothians) .... 4,059 52 
Total... 0... 48,385 — 





Brtow AVERAGE (52/.). 
7. North Stafford (potteries) occ: 4,851 50 
14. West Scotland (Ayr, north-west Dum-] 





fries. and: Oantire).)...eeise er. a5. ee 2s 4% 
11. Flint, Denbigh, and north Shropshire _.... 955 47 
6. Mid-Derby and Nottingham. eet 3,492 45 

10. North Somerset and Forest of Dean 734, 
(Gioucestershire) ~.,. cis. me ? <1 

16. Ireland (counties Tipperary, Antrim 

Salgtias Tee 378 34 
9. South Shropshire and south Worcester .... 908 23 
WM otal jee 14,177 —_ 


* See remarks as to free cottages on pp. 672 and 673. 
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“The annual amounts obtained by dividing the amount of 
wages paid in 1885 by the numbers of workpeople employed on 
1st October, 1886, are, of course, not necessarily the same as the 
averages of the former year. The October number may be too 
high or too low, and to arrive at the true average for 1885 it 
would be necessary to first determine the true average number 
employed in that year, and then divide the total amount by that 
number. Such a number, however, is practically unascertainable 
‘for any year, and for nearly all purposes the October number will, 
in the mass, be sufficiently accurate, because the errors arising will 
tend to neutralise each other. It is necessary, however, to exercise 
some discrimination in employing the annual averages in the above 
table. Hirst, if we compare the number employed at October, 1886, 
with the numbers employed in the maximum and minimum weeks 
of 1885 we get for the whole trade, so far as the particulars were 
given, the following figures :— 





Number employed on Ist October, 1886... 60,857 
in maximum week of 1885 .........40 64,031 
hs in minimum shite ct Aes eee 575902 


“The minimum number is nearly 5 per cent. below the October 
number, while the maximum is rather more than 5 per cent. above, 
and the whole difference between the maximum and minimum 
numbers is about 10 per cent. only—the arithmetical mean of the 
maximum and minimum numbers being 60,966, or almost exactly 
the same as the October number. 

“It may therefore be inferred that on the whole the number 
employed ati October, 1886, is a very fair number to use in dividing 
the 1885 total amount of wages. But, while this is true of the 
whole trade, it is not quite true of each district. When the 
district averages are tested in this way the average given for the 
Cleveland district (64/.) is found to be a good deal too high, 
because there was a pretty general decrease in the numbers em- 
ployed at October, 1886, as compared with the numbers paid wages 
in the year 1885. On the other hand, the average for the mid- 
Derby and Notts district (45/.) is much too low, because there 
were more workpeople employed at October, 1886, than at the 
highest point of the year 1885. In both cases the true annual 
average was probably about 52/., or the same as the general average 
brought out for the whole tr ade. If we substitute “2. in place of 
the 64l. and 45/7. annual rates given in the table, it will be readily 
seen that the general average would not be affected. 

‘There is also another test which can be applied to these figures. 
The weekly rates of wages given in the detailed part of the return 
have been multiplied by 52 in order to obtain an annual average, 
which comes out for the whole trade as 55/., being 3/. in excess of 
the average obtained by dividing the 1885 amount of wages by the 
October number. This excess is not more than might be expected 
to arise, because it may be taken for granted that the workpeople 
were not continuously employed for fifty-two weeks in the year. 
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A greater difference might even be looked for, a 10 per cent. 
deduction for loss of time from various causes being true of most 
of the districts. Testing the average for each district, as given in 
the preceding table, by the average obtained by multiplying the 
rates of wages for each district by 52, the results arrived at by the 
previous test as regards numbers employed are confirmed. The 
only additional fact brought out is that possibly in the west and 
south Yorkshire district more time was lost by the workmen in 
1885 than usual. The production of coal in this district was less. 
in 1885 than in 1886, but the difference was not very material— 
the figures being 18,502,000 tons in 1885, and 19,393,000 tons in 
1886, the total numbers employed in producing these quantities 
being 63,592 and 65,763 respectively. It may be interesting to 
note here that there was no important difference between the pro- 
duction of coal in the United Kingdom between 1885 and 1886, 
but that both of these years were rather below the years im- 
mediately before and after, as will be seen from the pO re table, 
which has been prepared from the mineral statistics. 


Statement showing the Quantity of Coal and other Minerals raised from 
Coal Mines, together with the Numbers of Persons Employed in and about 
such Mines, in each of the Years 1883 to 1887. 




















Years. Coal. Other Minerals. * Totals.* Persons employed.f 
1,000’s of tons. 1,000’s of tons. 1,000’s of tons. No. 
VSSs sees 163,737 134982" — EWM 512,346 
(Balai seen 160,758 12,749 173,507 516,938 
CBO lb sechecaes 159,351 12,207 171,558 516,743 
BG ake 157,518 10,833 168,351 | REOLOF Fak 
$y pram 162,120 9,561 171,681 5221207 


* Including fire clay, ironstone, oil shale, &c., except oil shale produced in 


East Scotland. 
+ Exclusive of workers at oil shale mines in Kast Scotland. 





“The above figures relate to mines under the Coal Mines Acts 
only, whereas the tables of rates of wages include iron ore mines, 
which, in the mineral statistics, are grouped under metalliferous 
mines. The aggregate production of coal, ironstone, and iron ore 
was 174,769,000 tons in 1885, and 171,628,000 in 1886. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the production in 1885 was not so. 
different from the production in 1886 as to materially affect the 
average earnings, and, looking to the large number, 48,385, at an — 
average of 52/., ‘and to ‘the fact that the number at higher averages 
(16,084) is little more than the number (14,177) at lower averages 
than 52/., it may be taken that that amount fairly represents the 
average earnings in a year like 1885. 

“Tn the textile trades it was pointed out that the proportion of 
men, women, boys, and girls employed had a good deal to do with 
determining the general average for a district. This factor does 
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not operate to the same extent with the coal and iron minirg 
trades, but it may be noticed that the lowest district on the list, 
namely, south Shropshire and south Worcester, is also the district 
with the largest percentage of females and the second largest per- 
centage of boys. It may be briefly stated that while in many of 
the districts no females at all were employed, the district referred to 
had 11°2 per cent. of females, the next highest being Fifeshire and 
the Lothians with 2°4 per cent. Another low district is north 
Somerset and Forest of Dean, with 23°6 per cent. of lads and boys, 
or nearly twice the general percentage of the whole trade. On 
reference to the detailed tables it will also be seen that this 
district had a smaller proportion of coal hewers and iron miners 
(29°6 per cent.) than any other district, 

“In the case of the Irish district there can be no doubt that 
the wages have been very much affected by locality. The state of 
trade and other facts may also have influenced the wages in the 
various districts at the date of the census, and those who have a 
full knowledge of local conditions will be able to take such points 
into consideration. i 

“Turning to the detailed tables, it will be seen that a great 
variety of occupations are shown separately for each of the great 
coal and iron mining districts, and brought together in a summary 
for the whole trade. Besides average rates, the average maximum 
and minimum rates are given. Such average maximum and 
minimum rates are not, it will be understood, the same thing as 
the very highest and the very lowest wages earned in individual 
cases. On the one hand, all overtime pay is excluded, and on the 
other hand all short time rates. The result being, of course, the 
normal average, maximum, and minimum rates of wages for what 
represented a full week’s work in each district. It will also be 
seen that the number of persons paid at rates within Io per cent. 
either way of the average rate was generally very large, thus con- 
firming the accuracy of the average itself. There is a further 
column showing the percentage that each class of workers was of 
the total number returned. The coal hewers and iron miners 
together represent from about 30 to 60 per cent. of the whole. It 
is noticeable that the larger percentages occur in those districts 
where there is no separate class of ‘fillers,’ the filling being 
. probably done by arrangement among the coal hewers themselves. 
This is especially the case in iron mines, where the work is not 
usually so much subdivided as in coal mines. It should also be 
remarked that the coal hewers and iron miners are nearly all paid 
by piece, or in other words, their earnings depend directly on the 
quantity produced, and only indirectly on the time occupied in 
doing the work. 

“Tt may be interesting to attempt here a comparison of the 
earnings of some of the principal classes of workpeople in the 
various districts. This is done in the following table :— 


Miscellanea. 
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“The table, it will be noticed, is arranged in the same order 
as the table on p. 666, dealing with the annual average amounts, 
and, of course, 1s subject to the same remarks with reference to the 
position on the list occupied by the ‘ Cleveland’ and ‘ mid-Derby 
and Notts’ districts. If the percentage proportion of each class 
were the same in every district, and had the same relative influence 
in determining the total amount paid in wages, the rates given in 
this table ought 10 correspond exactly with the annual averages 
for the several districts. But, as a matter of fact, the proportions 
vary in the different districts, and, therefore, the table must be 
taken as merely illustrating the varying rates of pay for somewhat 
similar work in different districts. Reference may also be made 
here to the remarks on pp. 672 and 673, respecting the free cottages 
allowed to married men in Northumberland and Durham. 

‘Of the 67,400 men, 32,900 fall into the group of 20s. to 258., at 
an average rate of 22s. 4d.; 19,800 in the group above, at an average 
of 26s. gd.; and 13,100 in the group immediately below, at an 
average of 18s. 1d. Of the 10,700 lads and boys, 6,200 were paid 
from 10s. to 158., or an average of 12s.; 3,900 less than 10s., or an 
average of 7s. 11d.; and a few big lads were paid at rates just 
within the group I5s. to 20s., or an average of 15s. 6d. The 
women and girls nearly all fall ‘under 1os., the former averaging 
8s. 2d., and the latter 5s. 7d. each. 

“The general results average out as shown in the following 
table :— 








Annual. Per Week. 

LRA: Sesh Vibe 

TUN STa) ili Vict aoe ee 59 18 LEER Li 
Lads and boys ..........., rq NW - 10 9 
‘ian By Fa PaO tana SSR er yA Nea - 8 2 
(COQ) Oa 14 #11 - 5 4 
Average............ Swe E Teter 2 





“These figures represent the normal wages for constant em- 
ployment, and, of course, are subject to some deduction for loss 
of work arising from short time, holidays, sickness, and similar 
causes. Hive weeks out of the fifty-two, or about 10 per cent., 
were apparently thus lost, and 10 per cent. may therefore be 
deducted from the amount obtained by multiplying the rates in 
the detailed tables by 52, 1n order to obtain the annual average © 
earnings. But, as previously stated, while a 10 per cent. deduction 
should be made from most of the districts, the rates for the west 
and south Yorkshire district would probably bear a reduction of 
quite 15 per cent. on account of short time. 

‘“<Tt should perhaps be stated that short time does not necessarily 
mean bad trade, the miners sometimes preferring to work less than 
the ordinary full time. As an interesting instance of this, atten- 
tion is called to the notes to Districts XIII and XIV, on pp. 33 
and 35 of the detailed tables, respecting the restriction of the 
output of coal in parts of Scotland. This appears to have been 
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entirely a workmen’s movement. There is, however, no novelty 
about it, for in various reports about fifty years old, concerning 
the condition of the mining population, reference is frequently 
made to the same kind of thing. 

‘‘ Another cause of loss of time is, of course, trade disputes. 
The only district seriously affected in 1885 in this way was the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. This is known from other sources 
than the returns received, which, curiously enough, make no 
mention of a nine weeks’ strike in that district during 1885. The 
men affected are said to have numbered 20,000, and the estimated 
loss in wages is given in Howell’s Great Strikes as 150,000/. It is 
possible that the amount returned as paid in 1885 in the Yorkshire 
district was affected by this strike, although the returns do not 
allude to the matter. 

‘Coming down to details, it should be noticed that the loss of 
pay ordinarily caused by a mine working short time falls principally 
on the workpeople actually engaged in winning the coal and bring- 
ing it to the surface. Overmen, deputies, and similar classes of 
men appear to be paid a standing wage whether the mine is in full 
work or not, and consequently the 10 per cent. deduction does not 
affect this nucleus of highly skilled men so much as the great mass 
of the workpeople. 

“It may be useful to note here that coal mining is affected by 
seasons as well as by the general state of trade. The maximum 
months were, so far as the particulars were returned, November to 
May, the highest month of all being December. The minimum 
months were, of course, the remainder of the year—the lowest 
month of all being July. That the oscillation in the earnings of 
the workpeople partly arising from this cause was not inconsider- 
able may be seen from the following table, which does not, 
however, it will be observed, refer to the whole earnings as given 
in the first part of the return, but only to the earnings mentioned 
in those returns where the necessary details for the present com- 
parison were supplied. The figures referred to are the following :— 


£& 
Average weekly amount paid in 1885 ...cssccsssceecereene 61,650 
Maximum . op. | Lill - Gol ghee pfeeieeaaeien omen 74,803 
Minimum $ °° 4 ie? eee 51,542 


“The average amount was obtained by dividing the total 
amount thus paid in wages in 1885 by 52, and it may, therefore, be 
taken as a guide to the variation in the amount of wages distributed 
by the firms making returns. The minimum amount, it will be 
seen, is 16 per cent. below the average, and the maximum amount 
21 per cent. above, while the excess of the maximum amount over 
the minimum amount paid represents a rise of 45 per cent. These 
variations in the weekly earnings are very much greater than the 
variations in the numbers employed, the extreme variations between 
the maximum and minimum numbers being 10 per cent. only. 
This would seem to point to a good deal of short time, nearly all 
the men being employed, but not on full time. 

“There are two other points that may be referred to here. 
The first relates to the free cottages and coal which were given in 
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some of the districts in addition-to the money wages set forth in 
the tables of rates of wages. The only district in which it was 
usual to allow most of the married workmen free cottages was 
Northumberland and Durham, which, however, is the largest 
district shown separately in the tables. These cottages are said to 
be worth about 2s. a week, and something like this amount was 
generally allowed to married men if the employer had not a 
sufficient supply of cottages. Only the married men had free 
cottages, and therefore we cannot add 5/. to the general average 
stated in Table 1 of the appendix, though probably the single men 
and boys indirectly participated in this benefit. It is not necessary 
to express any opinion as to whether the system is a good or a bad 
one, but from a statistical point of view the matter cannot escape 
attention. The practice of allowing householders a sufficient supply 
of coal for domestic purposes was more general, and full notes on 
this point are attached to the detailed tables. The value of this 
form of remuneration was said to be from Is. to 1s. 6d. per week, 
but, of course, such estimates would depend on the market price 
of the coal given. 

““The remaining point has to do with the hours of labour in 
the various districts. From the notes appended to the tables of 
rates of wages it will be seen that the hours of labour in and about 
mines are a good deal more complex than in the textile trades, 
where the hours are either directly or indirectly regulated by Acts 
of Parliament. It is true that the Mines Regulation Acts fix the 
maximum hours of labour of boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age at 54 per week, but, as already stated, these do not form a 
large part of the whole number of workpeople. 

“It should be borne in mind that in the returns the time of 
workers employed underground is reckoned from bank to bank, 
that is to say, includes the time occupied in travelling to and from 
the pit’s mouth and the working place, and generally a short 
interval for one meal. The travelling time, of course, varied a 
good deal in different mines. If we put together the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the coal hewers we get the following 
table, which may be of interest :— 


Statement showing the Hours of Labour Worked ina Full Week by the Coal 
Hewers Employed on Piece Work in the Various Districts, with their 
corresponding Average Earnings in a Full Week. 














Number | Averaceitarn- fe una Hours of © 
> ar Employedat |. . abour in a Full Week, 
Number and Name of District. let October, ings per Headin |“ eckoned oe Bank 
1886. a Pull Week. to Bank. 
8. South Stafford, Warwick, s. d. 
south Derby, Leicester, 1,650 28 5 54 
and north Worcester .... oe 
5. Yorkshire (west and south) 2,799 28 -— [423 to 48 £50 to52 
6. Mid-Derby and Nottingham 1,204 26 8 50 to 54 
1. Northumberland and Dur- 7159 1 36 to 42 
J, ee Se eee ae : 
7. North Stafford (potteries).... 1,587 25° 5 = 
3. South Lancashire ................ 1,137 25 = 45 to 51 





* Forty-eight hours actual time at face, assumed to be equal to about 53 to 54 hours bank to bank. 
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Hours of Labour Worked in a Full Week by the Coal Hewers—Contd. 





Number Average Karn- Usual Hours of 


Number and Name of District. Employed at ings per Head in Labour in a Full Week, 





Ist peob ee ® Full Week. gre ani Bank 
2. Cumberland and N.-W ae ie 
Lancashire (Furness) .... ao 24 Ge od 
13. Mid-Scotland (Lanark, * ayes 
Stirling and Dumbarton) es eet Bl to 54; 45 
12. South Walesand Monmouth} 6,978 225.7 BA 
10. North Somersetand Forest { 
of Dean (Gloucestershire) t pet aE 46 to 48 
15. East Scotland (Fife and 
the iethians) 66. a 21,48 44 or 48 
11. Flint, Denbigh, and north P, 
Shropshire PRES ae 3 ie 535 or Ot 
14. West Scotland (Ayr, N.-W. 
Dumfries, and Cantire) Take 4to13 mueOs OT AD 
16. Ireland (counties Tipper- 43 Hi i n9 





ary, Antrim, and Sligo) 





* Nearly two-thirds of the men worked 51 to 54 hours, and the remainder 48. 





“The principal fact brought out by the table appears to be that 
the number of hours worked is not the sole factor in determining 
the earnings of the men. For instance, the shortest hours are 
worked in Northumberland and Durham, although the rate of 
wages for that district is high on the list. It must also be re- 
membered that, practically, all the married men in this district are 
allowed free cottages, whereas in the other districts this form of 
remuneration is unusual. 

‘‘A similar table for iron miners points to the same conclusion, 
namely, that the number of hours worked does not, within certain 
limits, fix the earnings of piece workers. 


Statement showing the Hours of Labour worked in a Full Week by the Iron 
Ore and Ironstone Miners Employed on Prece Work in the Various 
Districts, with their corresponding Average Earnings in a Full Week. 














Number Average Earn- Usual Hours of ' 
Number and Name of District. ‘ may eesa ings per Head in are a’ 
1886. a Full Week. to Bank. 
Fd. 
5. Yorkshire (west and south) 126 24: .> 51 
2. Cumberland and N.-W. 
Lancashire (Furness) .... gee Bee! ao 
4. Yorkshire (Cleveland) ........ 1,187 2300 46 
13. Mid-Scotland (Lanark, 
Stirling, and Dumbarton) mi Pike Be 
7. North Stafford (potteries).... 157 PH atish 30. is 
10. NorthSomerset and Forest 
of Dean (Gloucestershire) = ne mistiaits 
16. Q ies Ti - 
6. Ireland (counties Tipper 183 1208 5A, 


ary, Antrim, and Sligo) 





* Forty-eight hours actual time at face, assumed to be equal to about. 


53 to 54 hours bank to bank. 
SS TS ST ET EE ET 
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“ Variations in the rates of wages and hours of labour, both in 
coal and iron mines, may possible depend to some extent on the 
methods of working in the different districts. 


“ Metalliferous Mines. 


‘Under this heading are included all mines, except coal, iron, 
and slate, but the total number of workpeople returned as employed 
is not large, being 6,460 only, and it will be unnecessary to refer 
to the ficures in the tables appended in quite so much detail as 
in the case of the coal and iron mines. All general remarks 
previously made are equally applicable to the trade now to be 
considered. 

“There are eight metalliferous districts, but with two excep- 
tions they are all very small, and the conclusions to be drawn from 
the figures are consequently not quite on so extended a basis as 
could be desired. 

“Taking first the annual amounts, we find that the averages 
obtained by dividing the 1885 amounts by the October numbers 
vary from 25/. to 43/., the lowest average being, as will afterwards 
be seen, for a district in which there is an unusually large pro- 
portion of female workers. It would be unsuitable, however, to 
compare the districts with each other upon the basis of this table, 
because it is found on examination that the rates thus obtained do 
not approximate closely enough to the rates for the normal week 
shown in the more detailed return, being in some cases too high, 
and in others too low. Generally the numbers employed at October, 
1886, are higher than the numbers employed in the year 1885. 
This is especially the case with one or two districts in which the 
October numbers exceed the maximum numbers:employed in 1885 
by from 20 to 25 per cent., and, consequently, the average rates 
for these districts are too low. On the other hand, the average 
for one district is certainly too high, as a result of the October 
number being almost as low as the minimum number employed in 
1885. 
_ “When we compare, however, the production of 1885 with 
that of 1886 we find no indication that there is such a general 
increase of production in the latter year to correspond with the 
general increase in the numbers employed at October, 1886, as 
compared with 1885, which increase must consequently have been 
of a temporary character. It will be seen from the following table, 
which has been prepared from the mineral statistics, that the pro- 
duction was actually less in 1856 than in 1885 in the districts 
from which returns were received, the fall being principally in the 
production of copper at the Cornish mines. 
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Statement showing the Quantities of the principal Metalliferous Ores pro- 
duced in 1885 and 1886 in the Districts from which Rates of Wages 
Returns have been received. 





v District and Description , 
Number and N ae ceodaren d Pp 1885. 1886. 
1. Cornwall and Devon (mines)— _ ‘Tons. Tons. 
Dressed. ti, OFC .-...s.2-a-hiyrnovsaaordires 12,887 12,801 
COP POR OF Oo) erp meees 34,730 17,611 
2. Cornwall (streams and openworks)— 
Dressed fii’ ove”... Retain kee 1,489 1,430 
3. Wales (except southern counties) and 
Salop— 
Dressed lead 0re......0..0.sssseseoeessees 7,664 9,467 
+ TAN CLOLG saz wrscctee oh oetatn rete 4,250 4,137 
4. Derby and Notts— / 
Dressed lead O6€  ssescscssscrseseosereens 4,561 4,972 
Baty tes: Pi... s. sem eeenegee cr vec aiete 1,068 1,112 
GY Oger see ure uh 86,787 88,588 


5. West Durham, east Cumberland, and 
south Northumberland— 


Dressed ' lead: ore? i. Sive.ecdscente. +s ~ 19,048 19,557 
Baryiess Wan sy, ae wearin 7,575 7413 
6. Other places in north of England— 
Dressed Copper OF€  o....seserseeseee: 147 69 
ives LOB OTOS) warn Heiee eines 103 231 
MAN CIOVC a nodeiven ote eect teen 3,809 3,841 
Bayles 1 i:....0.ccmateeitccr is eee 2,885. 2,865 
7. Isle of Man— 
Dressed lead: ore © .......ccss:edeseecveres 6,868 6,257 
a cOpper One fa. ccc eee 236 —_— 
CADOHATC Vice sacle tics cotati onan 5,510 4,795 
8. Ireland— 
Bayes Micke gett: +uneenen 8,911 63397 
LEORDYTILOS - wshsstedceatote Sees 10,009 9897 
Alvin GEuy (c4. fs fntdein, sate hos See 9,030 8,262 
POLaIS. steal 227,567 206,702 





“From this table we may infer that 1885 was not so different 
on the whole from 1886, as the numbers employed at October in 
the latter year would imply, and it becomes possible to consider 
the rates of wages in 1886 with the cbject of determining what 
deduction should be made from the 1886 rates on account of loss 
of time arising from slack work, holidays, sickness, and the like 
causes. ‘T'he rates of wages have been classified in the same way 
as for coal and iron, and finally multiplied by 52 in order to obtain 
the annual wage. The result is 37/., or 3/. more than the amount 
obtained by dividing the 1885 annual amount by the October 
number. But, for the reason above stated, 34/. is probably too low 
an average, and it would appear that the amount to be deducted 
from the normal earnings to arrive at the actual earnings for 1886 
is very small. One explanation of this is that a great part of the 
work in metalliferous mines is done on the contract system, and 
payments are generally made monthly, so that the wages returned 


ees 
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represent 11 many cases the actual average earnings after all 
deductions tor fuss of time have been made. 

“Tt ma pe interesting to give the details used in building up 
the general average rate for 1886. Of the 5,046 men, 4,168 earned 
an average rate of 16s. 5d., 310 earned an average of 218. 6d., and 
562 an average of 13s. 11d. only. These rates are, of course, very 
low as compared with the rates for the coal and iron mining trade. 

“‘ Of the boys, women, and girls employed, a few only rise above 
10s. per week, the average rates being for boys 7s., women 53. 1od., 
and girls 4s. gd. 

‘“‘ Put into tabular form the general results would be as under :— 


Annual. Per Week. 

ar i: tats 

1 Se tel oie ar 42 17 FOG 
Lads and boys .........+.. 18 2 Titi 
PAV TEROD G4. Fock ier scnsiéances 15 5 tp a! 
COLE) | Rial A Oa 12, 6 BAe S 
AV ETAL E virseccie0s 3704 ig psd. 








“The women and girls are very unequally distributed, being 
mostly employed at the tin streams and openworks in Cornwall. 
They form a large proportion of the whole number employed in 
that district, namely, 36°3 per cent., and have, therefore, an im- 
portant influence in reducing the annual average for the district 
referred to (No. II). It may be remarked that females are mainly 
engaged in dressing the ores obtained from the mines, this work 
being sometimes carried on as a separate industry. Another 
explanation of the low rates in this trade is suggested by the 
localities in which the mines are usually situated, namely in agri- 
cultural districts away from the great industrial centres. An 
interesting extract from a letter showing the intimate connection 
between metal mining and agricultural pursuits may be quoted :— 

‘**Most of our lead miners have also small farms—grassland, 
and at times they leave their work to attend to these little farms. 
At hay harvest time they are all off work, on an average eight 
days. Then on bargain letting weeks, which occur three times a 
year, they only work three days in the week. The recognised 
holidays on Alston Moor, when the miners do not work, are 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Whit Monday, Good Friday, and 
Alston Fair day.’ 

‘From this it will be gathered that in some cases the miners 
may have other sources of income besides: the wages given in the 
tables, but the information on this point is not very definite. 

“Full notes showing the hours of labour are appended to the 
detailed tables, but it will not be necessary to discuss this subject 
here, further than to draw attention to the fact that most of the 
underground workers were employed for eight hours per day 
reckoned from kank to bank, and in some cases five days per 
week were considered full time. 
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“ Shale Mines and Paraffin Oil Works. 


“This is an industry almost exclusively confined to Scotland, 
where it is carried on in the West and Mid Lothians. The oil 
works should not, perhaps, be included in this volume, but as the 
manufacture of the oil is an integral part of the business of the 
owners of the mines, it was found expedient to treat the two 
departments as one trade. 

“The annual average obtained by dividing the amount of 
wages paid in 1885 by the number employed at October, 1886, is 
69/., or about 5/. more than the average obtained by multiplying 
the 1886 rates of wages by 52. ‘This is a large excess in favour of 
the 1885 average, and it is necessary to look for some explanation 
of it, because the normal annual rate for 1886 might be expected 
to, and usually does, exceed the annual average for 1885. First, 
if we compare the production of oil shale in 1885 and 1886, we 
shall find that the two years are similar in this respect. The 
following table has been prepared to bring out the point :— 


Statement showing the Quantity of Oil Shale raised from the Oil Shale 
Mines of East Scotland in each of the Years 1884 to 1888. 


Years. 1000’s of Tons. 
LBSA: ot Kacemosnno se ces sched cg ieeek re eee 1,365 
ABD, , case peices bope sda tseraanpa neta ee aoe 1,666 
13G . .. .cvesasbsasshenseosan cheesey ae cae eee 1,655 
POT vcseseaSéabiseeseactocoki cece. tea 1,369 
7 BS socaneosssdenesastscceey sane aeees Aaa 2,027 


“The production of oil shale in these two years, it may be 
noticed, is remarkably steady as compared with the fluctuations 
shown in the other years for which figures are given in the table. 

‘Turning to the numbers employed in 1885, and comparing 
them with the number employed at October, 1886, we obtain the 
following comparison :— 


Number employed on Ist October, 1886 .......::cccecessereees 2,999 
5 in maximum week of 1885 ............ 3324 
+ in mininum wid orgie. wen 2,822 


‘‘Here we find that the 1886 October number leans towards ~ 


the lowest point of 1885, the minimum being only 6 per cent. 


below the October number, and the maximum Io per cent. above. 


This indicates one reason for the 1885 average amount (69/.) being 
too high, the 1886 October number being probably below the true 
average number for the year 1885. But another explanation is 


suggested by the notes to the detailed tables, in which it is pointed — 


out that there is some necessary Sunday labour in connection 


with the oil works. The pay for Sunday night work is included 
in the weekly rates of wages, but that for the day work is — 
excluded, though both are included in the total amount of wages — 


for the year 1885, the effect being that the average based on the 
total earnings in 1885 appears larger than the average deduced 


from the rates of wages for 1886. On the whole, it may be inferred, 


ee, ae ee 
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so far as the limited number of returns received will allow of a 
general conclusion being drawn, that in years like 1885 and 1886 
the losses to the workpeople arising from sickness, slack time, and 
similar‘causes are more than balanced by the extra money earned 
on Sundays. Of course this remark must be taken as applying to 
the oil workers only. The men employed at the mines do not 
work on Sundays, and the deduction of 10 per cent. from normal 
rates which was found to be true in the case of coal mines, would 
probably be necessary with regard to the rates for the workers in 
and about shale mines. The annual amounts, however, for miners 
and oil workers were not returned separately, and, therefore, no 
more definite statement can be made on this point. 

‘Similar detailed tables are given for this trade as for the other 
trades already dealt with, the only further fact that need be noted 
here being that the miners and drawers, constituting 85 per cent. 
of the men employed underground, worked about 48 to 493 hours 
per week, reckoned from bank to bank. 


“ Slate Mines and Quarries. 


This is peculiarly a Welsh industry, the number of persons 
returned as employed in the slate mines and quarries of North 
Wales being more than 85 per cent. of the total number returned. 
It is therefore evident that the wages paid in this district must 
have a very important influence in determining the general average 
for the whole trade as given in the following table :— 


Statement showing the Districts above and below the Average Annual Wage. 























Number and Name of District. Numbers. ane Lal PSE 
ABOVE AVERAGE (53/.). £ 
2. North Lancashire, Westmoreland, and 161 x 
North Riding of Yorkshire ................. =F 
1. North Wales (principally pe eson ye aot 6,362 54% 
GMAPWLCTIONCLNEMILE) ”'s.cxs..04cseeorencenssvonee 
OGG .seishlocpodet saneant? 6,523 — 
Brtow AVERAGE (53/.). | 
4. Scotland (Argyllshire and Dumbartonshire) 4.45 45 
a MMU II GV ON. a antesncieenssinreerssnosesoonesenses? 44:7 | 37 
PLO LS Utecacstonsseeee curios 892 -— 








ee This average was affected by a great trade dispute in 1885-86, which lasted 
twenty-four weeks, and involved an estimated loss in wages during that period 
of 45,0001. to 50,0001. Of this period about seven weeks were in the year 1885. 





“The average obtained by dividing the total amount paid in 
the North Wales district in 1885 by the total number employed at 
October, 1886, is 54/., which compares very favourably with the 
ascertained averages for the coal and iron mining industries. The 
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average for North Wales is reduced in the total by 1/. only, 
principally by the Cornwall and Devon district, the low average 
for which corresponds very closely with the average (36/.) shown 
for the tin and copper mines. The North Wales slate district 
being so large, makes it important to call attention to the pro- 
longed cessation of work at one of the principal quarries there in 


1885-86. The whole effect of the dispute referred to was not felt — 


in 1885, but the average earnings for that year were probably 
reduced by this cause to the extent of about 21. per head for the 
district. This effect, however, was minimised in the above table 
by the fact that the October number used in obtaining the average 
(54/.) was somewhat low, so that the average for the district, if 
the dispute had not occurred, would probably have been about 55. 
for the year 1885. This almost exactly agrees with the average 
deduced from the 1886 weekly rates for North Wales, which, when 
multiplied by 52, give an annual amount of 56/. per head. The 
smallness of the difference is probably accounted for by the fact 
that the bulk of the work is done on the contract system, and, 
consequently, part of the loss of earnings arising from the men 
working less than full time is, in effect, already taken off the rates 
of wages given for this district. A note respecting the system of 
work will be found on p. 57 of the detailed tables. - 

“As already remarked, the other districts are comparatively 
small, and the results rest on a somewhat restricted basis. The 
average for Cornwall and Devon is evidently affected by the large 
proportion of lads and boys employed, namely, 20°8 per cent., the 
percentage for North Wales being 5°3 only. Locality must also 
be considered, the proximity of a quarry to a district where agri- 
cultural labourers seek work being given as an explanation of 
certain low rates to which attention was called by the department. 
The averages for the two remaining districts are lower than the 


weekly rates for 1886 would seem to indicate, and it would appear — 


that a deduction of about 10 per cent. might be made from the 
normal rates for these districts in deducing the annual amount for 
1886 from the weekly rates of wages. One cause of this may be 
that the slate quarries in these districts were more aftected by bad 
weather than those in North Wales, Cornwall, and Devon. Of 
course, the work at all open quarries is subject to some inter- 
ference on account of bad weather, and possibly the more northerly 
districts suffered most in this way in the year in question. In this 
connection it may be noted that nearly all the slate mines, as con- 
trasted with open quarries, are in Wales. 

“Some of the differences between the four districts may, of 
course, arise from the description of work not being quite the same 
throughout ; but this is a point into which the department would 
hardly presume to enter, it being specially a matter for the con- 
sideration of those possessing local knowledge. 


“ Granite Quarries and Works. 


“From the detailed tables it appears that the granite quarries 
Occur in various scattered parts of England and Wales, in a 
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somewhat more compact area of Scotland, and in county Down 
of Ireland. 

“On analysing the detailed tables (pp. 64-67) it will be noticed 
that in the- English and Irish districts the occupations are not 
so numerous as in the Scotch district, where granite ‘ works,’ 
apart from quarries, are very general. There is also some differ- 
ence between the English and Scotch districts as regards the 
proportionate numbers employed at certain occupations, such as 
the following :— d 








England and Wales. Scotland. 

Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Stone breakers, by hand 10°6 o'9 
US Oe 11°6 ond 


“These variations are not only interesting, but affect the annual 
averages for the districts, England and Wales having a larger pro- 
portion of stone breakers with low rates, and Scotland a larger 
Share of masons with comparatively high rates. Of course this 
is neutralised to some extent by locality, rates of wages in Scotland 
having a tendency to be lower than in England. The general 
result is to place the Scotch district 3/. per head above the average 
for the English district, and 2/. above the general average, as will 
be seen from the following table :— 


Statement showing the Districts above and below the Average Annual Wage. 




















Number and Name of District. Numbers. een per 
_ ABove AVERAGE (49/.). £ 
2. Scotland (Aberdeen, Kirkcudbright, 1.401 : 
PATE VILS AMG IN VELOCE) .....1....00..-0secnsees ; 5 
Brtow AVERAGE (49/.). 
1. England and Wales (Leicester, Gloucester, 1.141 g 
Cornwall, Devon, and Carnarvon)........ ‘ 2 
Pere eCPM COCIAOWDD ) ost suk cecesesssestens-ecoseosiaseoasecs 88 34 
Ms JG See ppericere s 1,229 — 


“The real effect, however, is not quite so great as would appear 
from this table, because 51/. is a little too high an average for 
Scotland, in consequence of the number employed at October, 1886 
—used in dividing the 1885 amount—being rather low. The 1886 
weekly rates, when multiplied by 52, produce about 53/. in the 
case of Scotland and 54/. for England, the Scotch district being 
greatly reduced by having 17°8 per cent. of boys (mainly masons’ 
apprentices), as compared with 4°6 per cent. in the Hnglish district. 
The average for the Irish district (34/.) is affected by locality, and 
corresponds very closely with the averages in the Irish coal district 
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(34/.) and the Irish metalliferous district (352). Looking to the 
whole trade, and comparing the annual averages obtained by the 
two methods, it would appear that if a deduction of about 12 to 
15 per cent. from the rates of wages given in the detailed tables 
were made on account of loss of pay arising from short time, the 
annual rate for. 1886 could be deduced from the weekly rates. 
This deduction, which represents from six to ‘eight weeks in the 
year, is, no doubt, mainly caused by bad weather and the short 
days of winter interfering with quarry operations. 


“ Stone Quarries. 


“This is an industry in which the men work very irregularly, 
mainly owing to the weather, and the deductions for lost time to 
be made from the rates of wages for a full ordinary week, as given 
in the detailed tables, are larger than for any trade yet dealt with, 
the figure being not less than 21 per cent. 

‘“ Arranging the districts according to amounts, we obtain the 
following results :— , 


Statement showing the Districts above and below the Average Annual Wage. 





Number and Name of District. Numbers. Annual Rate per 











Head. 
ABOVE AVERAGE (47/.). 
1. Northern counties of England (Northum- £ 
berland, Durham, North Riding of 399 
Yorks, north Lancashire, and Cum- 53 
Derland), k..,.5., .ciissses cevocweenteencatteeeeene 
7. Central Scotland | 6..../....0..:,-.ccoteudessssns teen 410 51 
8. East and north-east Scotland .........cc..e cere 128 51 
5. South Wales (Glamorgan and Pembroke) 168 49 
3. Denbigh, Cheshire, and North Salop............ 4.27 48 
Total... caaneetnee 2,032 2 


BrEtow AVERAGE (471.). : 
2. West Riding of Yorkshire and south 








LGV Gasire oyés..kcg syeocesevcnuneeenne teaeeeneeenee 
6. South-western district of England (Wilts, 429 
Devon, and Somerset) ........scsssesecsecseees 44 
4. Mid-England (Warwick, south Salop, } 
Notts, and Lincoln) ae ia ts au 33° 
Total. an hewnsmeccs 2,200 a 





‘The districts fall into two almost equal groups, one consisting 
of five districts above the average, and the other of three districts 
below the average. It is to be remarked that the average for 
District 4 is low, because of the number of stone breakers returned 
whose wages averaged about 10s. per week, and the average for 


District 2 is too low, on account of the October number being near 


the maximum number of workpeople employed in 1885. On the 


i Oe i i Bi i, 
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whole, however, the October number, as tested by the following 
figures, appears to be an approximately correct divisor, if allowance 
is made for the fact that the number of months in which the 
weather does not interfere with out door work exceeds the number 
so affected :-— 


Number employed on Ist October, 1886 ......... cesses S551 
A! in maximum week of 1885. ............ 3,991 
‘skh in minimum Sy ee) arenes 2,800 


““The minimum number is 21 per cent. below, and the maximum 
12 per cent. above the October number; the difference between 
maximum and minimum representing a rise of nearly 43 per cent. 

“The fluctuations in earnings are still more extreme. So far 
as the particulars were obtained they are as follows :— 


£ 
Average weekly amount in 1885 ow... eee 3,292 
Maximum a Siete A gl son caactaees 4,539 
Minimum by Sd oe > prea et 2a7 52 


‘“‘Here we find that the maximum exceeds the average by 
nearly 38 per cent., and the minimum falls below the average by 
35 percent. ‘The difference between the maximum and minimum 
weeks is equivalent to a rise from the minimum of no less than 
110 per cent., or, if put the other way, by a fall from the maximum 
to the minimum of nearly 53 per cent. The minimum weeks, of 
course, occur in the winter months, mostly December and January, 
when all quarries are more or less affected by the weather and by 
the short days. It should also be noted that the year 1885 was 
not apparently a worse year than usual for out door labour. Some 
of the replies from quarry owners respecting stoppages of work 
may be briefly quoted :— 


“‘(1.) In winter time we‘ play’ as much as eight weeks at once. 

‘“*(2.) Some of the quarries belonging to this firm are occasion- 
ally closed, and during the harvest months they are 
all closed. 

‘“‘(3.) The weather is so uncertain that the men will probably 
not work more than nine months in the year. 

“(4.) We only calculate our men to work about 43 days per 
week on an average the year through, they being 
stopped sometimes four or five weeks together through 
frost, and also through wet weather. 

““(5.) There are but very few men who make full time, most 
of them losing a quarter of a day, and oftentimes 
more, several times a week. 

“(6.) Stone dressers on piece-work, work or not, as they choose, 
and-consequently their pay varies. 

“(7.) Scarcely any piece-men work Saturday or Monday after 
pay day each Friday fortnight. 
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“A further reply respecting stone breakers may also be of 
interest :— 

“Stone breakers are an uncertain class of men. They are on 
piece work, and come and go much as they like. Most of them 
give assistance elsewhere at agricultural work as odd men to 
farmers, so that 10s. a week paid by us should not be taken as a 
man’s total earnings. 

‘©¢ A stone breaker, able bodied, can earn with us 20s. a week if | 
he puts in, say, 56 hours a week; some men earn 25s. a week at 
this work.’ 


“China Clay and China Stone Works. 


“This is a trade mainly confined to Cornwall and Devon, and 
one in which the variation in rates of wages is very slight, nearly 
all the rates for men falling into one group, namely, of 15s. and 
under 20s., or an average of 18s. 1d., the general average for the 
whole number of men employed being 18s. 8d. per week. The 
annual amount obtained by multiplying the weekly rates for 
October, 1886, by 52 is about 47/., which is 7/. in excess of the 
annual average obtained by dividing the 1885 amount by the - 
October number, representing a deduction from normal rates of 
about 15 per cent. for loss of time from various causes. The 
average obtained for 1885 (40/.) is probably correct, but in a year 
like 1886, which appears from the following table to have been a 
bad year for this trade, a somewhat greater deduction than 15 per 
cent. would have to be made from the weekly rates in order to 
deduce the annual earnings. 


Statement showing the Quantities of China Clay and China Stone produced 
in Cornwall and Devon in each of the Years 1885, 1886, and 1887. 





Sent by Rail or Boat 


























Years. fron Corin Produced in Devonshire. Total production. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. 
BUS Sg Pai ak oe 312,413 31,734 344,147 
Ue Sie aictons cx Sadys 5. 290,270 32,180 322,450 
Fat cree ee a 314,790 32,503 347,293 








* Assumed to be the total production in Cornwall. 
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“ Summary and Conclusion. 


“ Putting together in a more condensed form the general results — 
arrived at, we may make some comparison of the wages in the — 
different industries which have been dealt with in this and the two — 
previous reports relating to the textile trades. The following is © 
the first of these summaries, being a statement of the wages in the — 
under-mentioned trades in a full ordinary week, and also for a 
year of fifty-two weeks :— 





\ 
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parison of the Annual and Weekly Normal Wages of Men, Lads and Boys, Women and 
Girls in the undermentioned Trades in the Year 1886. 





Annual. 
(Year of 52 weeks.) Weekly. 
Name of Trade. 
Lads Lads 
Men. and | Women.) Girls. | Men. and | Women, Girls. 
Boys. Boys. 


ae cr ee 


Mines and Quarries. 



































i ted? 82) £ i elk pe tema gan dahisesd. | g 
iron ore, and ironstone mines... 59 13 27.17)/21 3/14 11722 11/10 9] 8 2] « ¥ 
BATeTOUS MINS AA hdc. etn! 4247/18 2115 5)120 6116 6 Zao. LO [4 69 
mines and paraffin oil works ....) 65 1| 27 is — [25 -l10 6| — re 
mines and quarries .........cccccs.-. See 17.) — © P2214) 8s = = 
ite quarries and works ................ ie) =| 2.7 Vsg.|' + weed Roa isp oe wae es — 
RESTATE i 9 2 Ia ied a O19 26. 13 | == [238 10} fp 10 | = — 
y clay and China stone works ....| 48 10/22 16/17 11! — LB seuS So. kG. ae Olay ee 

Leading Textile Trades. 

PSHE S| LY silo seh eee tedcre-4 eg) Gl eames 
See es Soma tt de 6521224. 4/89 15 | 17-17] Oh Bt o gts 8 dies 
Tap ide ee! vet ds See O05 1722 -° — | S4 Ot ot 7 | SAD ees Beene Fil 
OTS BTR SO ey A 6OP1S 16-18} SUSAN 2 = 128674) ~ Genel lene 2 
| SSARS 5 PRS SD + a o1 13/16 4/28 3/12 17/19 9] 6 3] 811 ALE 

Minor Textile Trades. 

Dee Sl oS. eeeaee es SM ead.) Sonal is: | qd kg 
Ra BR ae 50 5117 9/2419/12 3419 4) 6 81/9 7 Ayes 
| Sgeiii ,, | 00's Alam ie era Die hi oats (zoel le weon a | 61 6 Uae <8 Saat 
(Pee RE Os PrelG PTS. ret 26-0 > | aes Pee 8) ee Oat iad. 
i es Myc: SME eas bs a ee 69 4/21 12/28 14/17 19/26 7] 8 4) Lied. 6) re 

OR et SRE ee ee 63 10) 24 14/30 -|21 101/24 5] 9 6/11 6! 8 3 
Diego, eter CSTE ae eer RO 1824" 7 BOS 6m (or iar 19). Bd geo 
CR Nea “Aree hs aaa Rey eee 62° 7/17 10/28 -|14 17/20 2) 6 9/10 Q Sarg 
a shoddy, manufacture of ....)55 2/27 1/25 7la 4P2l P2010 61.9 Oleg 6 
Topi Meme st es afiy s[26 13]x5 a[28 -| 7 5| 830] 5 








“The figures given in the above table for the year 1886 are, of 
course, subject to deductions on account of loss of pay during the 
year arising from slack trade, holidays, sickness, and, in the case 
of out door workers, from the influence of the seasons. Such de- 
ductions have been shown in detail in this and the two previous 
reports and need not be repeated here. It will be sufficient to say 
that, on the whole, a deduction of about 10 per cent. from these 
rates would probably yield the actual earnings in a year like 1886. 

“Generally speaking, it will be seen from the table that the 
rates for men in the mining and quarrying trades are lower than 
those paid in the textile trades, there being among the compara- 
tively few men employed in textile factories a larger proportion of 
overlookers and other highly skilled workmen than in mines and 
quarries, in which the bulk of the work is done by men. The 

: 3A2 
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rates for the few women employed at the surface of the mines are, 
as might be expected, lower than the rates for the factory women, 
whose work, although possibly of a less arduous kind, usually 
requires a considerable amount of skill. 

“The rates for females are lower on the whole than those for 
males, the difference in earnings being intimately connected with 
the fact that the women and men do not, as a rule, do the same 
kind of work. But this difference in earnings, from whatever 
cause arising, makes the proportionate numbers of males and 
females employed a very important factor in determining the 
annual earnings in a trade. An endeavour to bring out this point, 
which has already been dealt with as between the different districts 
in each trade, is made in the following table :— 


Statement showing the Proportion per Cent. of Men, Lads, and Boys, 
Women, and Gurls, respectiwely, Employed in the undermentioned Trades 


to the Total Employed in such Trades; also showing the Average Annual 


Amount of Wages. 





Annual Averages 
obtained 


Lads i. iy tidings the 
1 : otal Amount paid — 
Name of Trade. Men. a Women.}| Girls. in 1885 by the 
Boys. . Total Number 
Employed at 


October, 1886. 








Mines and Quarries. 





£ 
Coal, iron ore, and ironstone mines| 85°7 | 13°6 0°5 G12 52 
Metalliferous mines |.2¢,...<.-..sscteen 781. 1673 39 17 34 
Shale mines and paraffin oil works | 97°7 23 eee —_ 69 
Slate mines and quarries ................ 93°5 6°5) — 53 
Granite quarries and works............ 88°0 | 12°70 | — — 49 
Stovie Quatrichass..net ieee 93°5 65 | — a AT 
China clay and China stone works} 95°2 a3 15) — 40 

Leading Textile Trades. 

£ 
COELON Lacicipsasens Suva eee 22°5 | 16°7 | 444) 1674 36 
Woollen uae ae 33°3 | 12°4 | 45°3 90 35 
WY Ovstecd iris tuasecessseteesps toe peeee eee eee 19°2 | 15°3 | 46°5 | 19°0 28 
LEN Mee oes, ae radcg sot at eee 17-2 | 105 | 55°41) 16°9 25 

Minor Textile Trades. 

£ 
UG OM eotenitrswiciats. fuat ena ahesbadt cc tee tees 15°1: | 13°8- (8 58 Seier23 26 
15 chs OFC Se pea MEN aE OPER eee a 840 | 23'0 | 385°8 fae 32 
BSL Mee beset athe t):50lasahssanedts nee ees 22°3.|. 8°20) /OTRaeiaet ote 21 
CRETE D piers sects ests evnsticesdh coursabecdetes 36°0 | 12°4") (OOS) aaa? 35 
CLO SION Y grote aheb, Saivastaeses gp -ctscochcceest 29°7 3°9 | 61°0 5°4 34 
Snallwatoseseeisecs tas. cir. clea 19°3 9°9 | 549 | 15°9 27 
Flock and shoddy, manufacture of | 43:2 473 (Ub LT ol 1038 34 
H piv gir kare eee este et Sasi sessiun cc lalouseceates 9°5 6g sh 72S Ee te 23 
Bilasticgwob issih. caer stiioduseltes 22°5 3°2 | 496 | 24°7 29 
Lamp and candle Wick .........0000 5:7 | 270 ae are 27 


a 


7? oa 
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“The correspondence, of course, is not exact, other consider- 
ations also influencing the annual rate, but the table shows the 
necessity of taking the relative proportions of men, boys, women, 
and girls into consideration when attempting to arrive at the 
annual earnings of the workpeople in a trade. Another point 
brought out by the table, but which need not be dwelt upon, is 
that while most of the textile trades are mainly in the hands of 
females and boys, the mines and quarries are almost entirely 
worked by men. Many of the men in the latter trades must 
apparently join after reaching adult age, the proportion of boys 
employed at the mines and quarries being hardly sufficient to keep 
up the supply of men. 

‘Other comparisons of an interesting character might probably 
be made by those intimately acquainted with the trades, showing 
the connection between locality and wages. Speaking generally, 
there can be no doubt that the trades carried on-in districts re- 
mote from the great industrial centres yield smaller annual money 
earnings. ‘This does not, however, necessarily mean that the work- 
people are in a worse economic condition, because the cost of living, 
especially as regards rent, may be less in these remote districts. 
Further, if the work done in such districts is inferior to that done 
at the headquarters of the trade, the proportion of wages to the 
value of the commodities produced may really be about the same, 
although the rates of wages per head are lower. But these are 
points which can only be suggested for the consideration of those 
engaged in the various trades, who can bring to bear on the subject 
a full knowledge of trade and local conditions. 

‘In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the general 
rise in wages since the date of this census, which, however, has all 
occurred in the mining trade since the year 1888, the evidence 
rather pointing to a drop having taken place in 1886 and 1887 as 
compared with 1885. The upward movement has, perhaps, affected 
coal mining as much as any of the great industries of the country, 
and the aggregate increase in the wages for this trade must have 
been very large indeed. Detailed figures showing the precise 
changes and the number of persons affected have not, however, 
been collected, but a rough estimate of the general result may 
tentatively be made. 

“The total wages paid in the coal and iron mining trades in 
1885 may be taken, on the basis of the wages returns received, as 
about 27,000,000/., which is approximately 60 per cent. of the value 
of the products of such mines as given in the mineral statistics of 
the United Kingdom. It appears that as the price of coal rises in 
prosperous years the proportion of the price paid in wages rather 
diminishes; but, allowing that the proportion is now only about 
55 per cent. (instead of 60 per cent. as in 1885), this would give 
as the total paid in wages in these trades in 1890 the sum of 
43,000,000l., or an average for the total number employed in that 
year of rather more than 66/. 10s. per head. This represents an 
increase of 28 per cent. on the ascertained annual average for 
1885, namely, 52/.; and the result agrees fairly well with the fol- 
lowing statements made by correspondents to the department :— 

“(1.) Between October, 1886, and June, 1890, the wages of all 
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underground men and banksmen advanced 25° per cent., except 
officials, 3s. per week. Above ground men advanced 22 per cent. 

‘““(2.) Wages were 40 per cent. higher in October, 1890, than 
in October, 1886. 

““(3.) The rate of wages was 40 per cent. more at 15th August, 
1890, than in October, 1886. 

““(4.) The coal hewers’ rate applies to two or three years ago, 
and there has been over 40 per cent. advance in wages since then 
(letter dated September, 1890). | 

““(5.) Since date of return wages have advanced 45 per cent. 
(letter dated 25th September, 1890). 

““(6.) Since the return was made all wages have been increased 
45 per cent. under sliding scale. Besides, the basis in many items 
has been advanced, so that the average advance is full 50 per cent. 

““(7.) Wages were, at 8th October, 1890, altogether different 
from those paid in October, 1886. In some cases they have ad- 
vanced 50 per cent. 

“Some of these statements point to even a greater increase 
than the average of 28 per cent. above mentioned, but in averages 
all rates must be taken into account. In any case, the statement 
of an average improvement of 28 per cent. between 1886 and 1890 
cannot be considered excessive. 

‘“‘There has been a similar improvement in wages since 1885-86 
in the other industries dealt with, as the following notes show :— 

‘* Stone Quarries.—(1.) The wages of grindstone quarriers are 
now (17th March, 1891) 34s. per week, against 30s. in October, 1886. 

“(2.) The wages of getters, grindstone turners, and rounders are 
now (17th March, 1891) 34s. per week, against 30s. in October, 1886. 

‘“*(3.) Since the return was made the wages of all the men have 
been considerably advanced (letter dated 16th March, 1891). 

‘“(4.) Wages have advanced about $d. per hour all round since 
return was made (letter dated 12th March, 1891). 

“(.) Since the return was made wages have increased, especially 
in the Slaithwaite district (letter dated 11th March, 1891). 

‘“(6.) Since the return was furnished wages have gone up in this 
district: masons, from 28s. to 33s.; labourers, 19s. to 22s. per week 
for the same number of hours (letter dated 18th March, 1891). 

‘“(7.) The wages-have advanced from 6d. to 7d. per hour since 
1886 (letter dated 18th March, 1891). 

‘Shale Mines.—Since this return was made the rates of wages 
of miners and drawers have advanced from 4s. 6d. per day to 
6s. 6d. for miners, and 5s. 6d. for drawers. 

“Slate Mines and Quarries—(1.) 22s. was the ordinary wage 
paid to all labourers at October, 1886, in the slate quarries of this 
district (Windermere). This class of men cannot now (November, 
1890) be obtained under 24s. per week. 

“(2.) After sending you this return (12th December, 1887) an 
advance of $d. per hour was given to all our workmen, and they 
have that advance up to this date (4th December, 1890). 

“Granite Quarries and Works.—Since 1886 wages have risen 
from 30 to 50 per cent., the earnings of sett makers being 25 per 
cent. more.” 
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II.—Notes on the Preliminary Returns of the Censuses of some 
British Colonves—Conid. 


9. Canada. 


The census in Canada was taken on the same day as in the 
United Kingdom. ‘The special conditions, owing to the difficulty 
of traveiling in the more remote regions, under which the census 
had to be taken, are quite sufficient to account for the compara- 
tively late period at which the preliminary return was published. 
In fact so greatly did the conditions under which the papers were 
collected vary, that no time limit could be given to the enumerators, 
and these have not yet handed in the returns for parts of British 
Columbia and the unorganised territories, consequently the figures 
for those districts are only estimated. The increase in the popula- 
tion is very small—almost stationary—in the eastern districts, but 
grows rapidly as we go westwards, where the country is not as yet 
so thickly populated. From the ‘‘summary statement” given 
below, it will be seen that the population of New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Nova Scotia is almost the same as in 
1881; Ontario and Quebec have increased about 10 per cent., 
while the increase in the wheat producing western territories, and. 
in British Columbia is over 100 per cent. The increase over the 
whole country is 11°66. Many districts in the eastern (or maritime) 
provinces have declined, and the same may be said of several dis- 
tricts in Ontario and Quebec. The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
apparently given a great impetus to British Columbia; and the 
towns of New Westminster (population 6,641) and Victoria have 
increased 342°9 and 184°2 per cent. respectively, while Vancouver 
has sprung from nothing in 1881 to 13,685. Toronto has increased 
88-4 per cent., and bids fair to overtake Montreal, which shows an 
increase of 39°5 per cent. 

The following extract and tables are taken from the preliminary 
retumi sy 

“The results of the census and a comparison with those of 
1881 are these :— 

“1st. The urban population of Canada is now 1,394,259, an 
increase of 384,146 souls, equal to an increase of 38°1 per cent. 

“2nd. The several groups show the following increases :— 


Cities and towns over 5,000 inhabitants, 40°8 per cent. 
Towns 39 3;C00 »3 449 5 
Villages 5 13800 i Bey 3 3 


“3rd. In 1891 there were 47 cities with a population of over 
5,000 as against 35 in 1881], an increase of 12 in number. — 

“Ath. In 1891 there were 45 towns with a population from 
3,000 to 5,000, an increase of 7 over 1881. | 

“5th. In 1891 there were gt villages with a population from 
1,500 to 3,000, and in 1881 these numbered 55, an increase oes Fae 
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Population of Cities. 


1881. 1891. isis cies 
Increase or Decrease. 

. Per cnt | 
Miomtieal gan. co tees wares 155,237 2,16,650* 61,413 39°5 ; 
A Wap gordi (aan eee 96,196 - 181,220* 85,024 88°4 | 
BNF! CSC Pane cry le ae a 62,446 63,090 _ 644 Lo . 
Lee ligenes tone eee 35,960 48,980* 13,020 36°2 ’ 
COU alee rscntcadecvanses 31,307 44,154* 12,847 410 
RUROINI jo cercsioetaac. anes 41,3538 39,179* — 2,174 — 572 : 
AR IENII baie tondeane Reeder 36,100 38,556+ 2,456 6°8 : 
MOOR aa sauZdiiee codec sees 26,266 31,977* 5,711 21°7 
Wanner hie ued bes. 7,985 25,642 17,657 224°T 
HOMmes ton eros el? 14,091 19,264 5,173 36°7 
Vactoria, BCs canes: 5,925 16,841 10,916 184°2 
Vancouver, B.C......... a 13,686 13,685 iba 
Si: Hr Otirl pee eee es 6,415 13,415 7,000 109°! 
Brantford1g, dese 9,616 12,753 3,137 32°6 
Charlottetown ............ 11,485 Liye 7a — 111 —o'9 
aS hy) Names eee pee 6,890 11,265 4,375 63°5 
Guelph, ceaeses teae ces 9,890 10,539 649 6°5 
St; Vhomisg asec 8,367 10,370 2,003 — 233° 
Windsor Sie. 6,561 10,322 3,761 64°32 | 
Sherbrooke... 7,227 10,110 2,883 39°9 





* The population in the 1881 column includes the same boundaries as in the 
1891 column, and consequently differs in these cases where annexations have 
taken place since 1881, from the population as given by the Census of 1881. 

+ The imperial troops stationed in Halifax, and their families (when on the 
strength of the regiment), are not included in these figures. 


Summary Statement of Population (compared with preceding Censuses). 


“ 


se Per- Per- ! 
Provinces. 1871. 1881. Increase. centage LSon. Increase. centage. & 














Hastern—Maritimne. 


Nova Scotia ..ccccssseseees 387,800) 440,572] 52,772 | 13°61) 450,523) 9,951 2°25 
New Brunswick............ 285,594| 321,233] 35,639 | 12°48| 321,294) 61 0°02 © 
Prince Edward I. ........ 94,021] 108,891| 14,870 | 17°19] 109,088 197 | o 18m 














Totals for the group| 767,415} 870,696 | 103,281 | 13°45] 880,905 10,269 “a 


Hi 
Co aes 











St. Lawrence River. 


Oicbosmit al aaenee 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 167,511 | 14°05 | 1,488,586 | 129,559 | 9°53) 
OaLario =e ete 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 306,071 | 18°88 | 2,112,989 | 186,067 9°65 








Totals for the group | 2,812,367 | 3,285,949 | 473,582 | 16°83 | 3,601,575 | 315,626 9°60 











Western. : 
Da iibO aes hess! 25,228 62,260| 37,082 |146°78| 154,442) 92,182 | 148°06° 
PA BSTIDOLa eerste. . } 
Alberta secon. 1. 18,000} 25,515] 7,515 | 41°75| 67,554] 42,089 | 164°76 
Saskatchewan ........ | 
British Columbia. ........ 33,586 49,459| 15,873 | 47°26 92,767) 43,308 | 87°56 
Unorganised ..........000. 30,000 30,931 931 3°10 32,168 1,237 4°00 





Totals for the group} 106,814} 168,165] 61,351 | 57°43] 346,931] 178,766 | 106°3 


ef | 


Total population ....| 3,686,596 | 4,324,810 | 638,214 | 17°31 | 4,829,411 | 504,601 | 11°66 
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10. New Zealand. 


The preliminary return of the census of April last gives the 
number of the population by counties and boroughs. The total 
population of the colony is 668,181, an increase of 47,730 since 
1886. This is not so great a rate as prevailed between 1881 and 
1886, when the increase was 86,421 souls. However, it represents 
a rate since 1881 of 23:25 per cent. The number of males is 
greatly in excess of the females, 332,877 against 293,781 (exclusive 
of Maories), but this preponderance is entirely in the counties, as 
in the towns the females constitute the larger portion. 

The movement of the population in the towns is very uncertain, 
and comparison with former censuses is difficult, as the preliminary 
return does not state whether the boundaries of the towns are the 
same in 1891 asin 1886. In any case, the names of the different 
wards of the boroughs are identical, except for Christchurch, to 
which town Richmond Ward (population 1,421) has been added 
since 1886. Wellington, the seat of government, has maintained 
about the same rate of increase between 1886 and 1891, as in the 
period 1881-86. But in Auckland, which is now only the second 
town in the colony, an increase of 27°14 per cent. has changed to a 
decrease of 13°23 per cent. Dunedin has again slightly decreased, 
but the suburbs more than make up for this. Nelson has also 
decreased. 







































































Population. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
1881. | 1886. | 1891. [1881-86.'1886-91.1881-86./1886-91. 
In counties ........... [291,238 [827,328 |351,937] 36,090] 24,609] 12°39 bbs 
a3) OLOUZDB Brass 194,981 |245,612 {270,503 | 50,631 | 24,891] 25°96 10113 
», islands adjacent 602 617 636 15 19] 2°49 3°08 
» Chatham Islands 196 199 2.58 3 59} 1:58 2.0F Gis 
», Kermadec ,, ae ah EO bee at. ied Wome es 
On shipboard ........ 2,916| 4,726] 3,305} 1,810)—1,421] 62°07 | —30°07 
Tota levies.) 489,933 578,482 [626,658 | 88,549 | 48,176] 17°75 8°33 
Macgies ® 2...5..4:.0c0 44,097 | 41,969} 41,523 1|—2,128| — 446] —4°83 | — 1°06 
Total New Zealand |534,030 620,451 |668,181] 86,421 | 47,730} 16:18 7°69 





* The real decrease in the number of the Maories may possibly be larger, 
since more natives may be enumerated at each census, as the suspicions enter- 
tained by them become with time a less powerful factor. 





Population in Principal Boroughs. 


Wellington ............ 20,563*| 25,945 | 31,021 5,382 | £6,076] 26°12 19°50 
Suburbs wu... ot 1,888 | 2,203 ae a a ~ ae 
Auckland &:.) s.:...:.00. 26,083 | 33,161 | 28,773 | 7,078 |—4,388] 27°14) —13°23 
Suburbs  .....0 ve 23,887 | 22,514 avy en he: BA 
UC i eT 24,372 | 23,243 | 22,376 |—1,129|— 867]— 4°57] — 3°87 
Suburbs wc. eae 22,275 | 23,493 buys a at ae 
Christchurch ........ ¥5,213 | 15,265 | 16,2237 52| 958 0'°34| +6°28 
Suburbs ........ ws 129,423 | 37,623 45 ee Sores 
ON GAH OEN WOE cc. iyties obiads,. 5,756 | 7,680 | 8,341 | 1,924 661] 33°43 8°61 
BN GIGI SS A dazishctacsclen. 6,964 | 7,815 | 6,626 551|— 689 8:15} — 9°42 


Same boundaries as in 1886. + Richmond ward added; population 1,421. 
IST a ae elec a I a ipa i la ae 
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ll. Tasmania. 


The Tasmanian preliminary returns present some features 
which do not occur in the preliminary returns of most other 
countries, giving, for instance, summaries of statistics on educa- 
tion, conjugal condition, birthplaces of persons, and religion. 
The total number of persons is given as 146,667. This is con- 
siderably below the estimated population for 1889 (151,480), but 
nevertheless represents an increase of 30,962 persons, or 26°73 per — 
cent. This is a more rapid rate of increase than has occurred 
since the period 1841-47. The number of females to 100 males is 
8g't2; in 1841 it was 45°54. 73°88 per cent. of the population 
were born in the colony. The number of Chinese is 839 (0°64 per 
cent. of the total population), a decrease of 5 on the number in 
1881, while there are no aborigines left. There are only two 
towns of importance, Hobart, the capital, and Launceston, for 
which the following figures will give all that 1s necessary :— 




















1881. 1891. Increase. 
Pt iy Number. Per ent. 
Hobart (electoral district)........ 21,118 24,905 3,787 17°93 
Launceston vy Ciera 12,752 17,208 4,456 Aa 
Hobart (registration district)... | 27,248 335450 , 6,202 22°76 
Launceston a 16,765 21,316 4,551 Py pre 


III.—Movement of the Population in France during the Year 1890. 
By V. Turquan. (Translated from the Hconomiste frangais, 
3lst October, 1891.) 


very year, at about this season, we have given in the 
Heonomiste frangais the movement of the population during the 
preceding year, and we have followed with anxiety the gradual 
and regular diminution of the number of marriages and births. 
Up till now the number of births, although diminishing, remained 
above the number of deaths, but in 1890 the situation suddenly 
became worse. 

The Journal Officiel, in the report of the Chief of the Statistical 
Department of France, states that last year there were 269,332 
marriages (%.e., 3,602 less than in 1889), 838,059 births (42,520 
less than in 1889), 876,505 deaths (81,572 more than in 1889). 
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Movement of the Population between 1881 and 1890. 











; , Excess of 
Marriages. Divorces. Births. Still-born. Deaths. Births 

over Deaths. 

1881.... | 262,079 — 937,057 43,841 822,828 108,828 
*82.... | 281,060 —- 935,566 44,352 838,539 97,027 
’83.... | 284,519 — 937,944 43,747 841,141 96,853 
84... | 289,555 1,657* 937,758 45,386 858,784 78,974 
*85.... | 283,170 4,227 924,558 43,958 836,897 87,661 
’86.... | 283,308 2,950 912,838 43,623 860,222 52,616 


°88.... | 276,848 4,708 |, 882,639 | 42,070 | 837,967 44772 
SOL) 2925944 4,786 880,579 42,449 494,933 85,646 
?90.... |) 369,332 5,457 838,059 40,535 876,505 | — 38,446 


(ST ai) 2775060 3,636 899,333 42,930 Ee 56,536 








* Four last months only. 





The excess of births, which during the year before had been 
85,000, and which had varied between 44,000 and 200,000 since 
1872, has now suddenly changed into an excess of deaths: the 
population has diminished by 38,000. 

This statement is none the less melancholy from having been 
foreseen, since it shows that in time of peace, in a period of full 
prosperity, an accident or an epidemic suffices to change the slight 
excess hitherto yielded by the births into a deficiency. 

Such a condition has already been noticed on two occasions 
since the beginning of the century. In 1854 and 1855 France had 
lost more than 100,000 inhabitants, on account of the cholera and 
the war in the Hast; in 1870 and 1871 the losses, stil] more im- 
portant, had been 500,000, carried off by war, sickness, or want, 
without mentioning the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, which had a 
population of a million and a half. 

From every point of view, therefore, we must deplore the 
diminution of births and this increase of deaths; yet we consider 
both to be accidental, for never have the births fallen by 42,000 
from one year to another. For some time they certainly lost 2,000, 
3,000, and even 12,000; but this tendency, regrettable as it was, 
was slow, and was compensated by an equivalent decrease in the 
number of deaths. What has happened then in 1890 to suddenly 
diminish the number of births in this manner by 5 per cent.? A 
very simple cause. 

An examination of the births month by month, and a com- 
parison with the months of 1889, shows that the number remained 
approximately the same until the month of August, when they 
dropped by 2,000. In September there were 8,000 births less 
than in the same month in 1889; in October there were 12,000 
less; in November the excess of 1889 is only 6,000; finally, in 
December, it is 1,000. Total, 29,000 fewer births during the 
period August—December. Now it is not necessary to have a 
very practised eye to perceive that this momentary fall in the 
births took place precisely, month for month, nine months after 
the ravages of the epidemic called influenza, which had its 
maximum intensity in January and February. 
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One can easily imagine, from what has been said, and without 


our insisting too much on this unexpected, but, in reality, very 


natural, fact, how many persons were laid up during the winter, 
and to what extent the birth-rate has been arrested. 
Again, if we admit that the influenza has carried off from 30,000 


to 40,000 persons, we arrive at the conclusion that, altogether, 


there are some 70,000 people missing from the French population. 
Such is the balance sheet of the epidemic ; without it the excess of 
births over deaths would have been nearly 40,000. 

Besides, there is no great assumption in foretelling that the 
mortality for 1891 will be more satisfactory, on account of the 
ravages of the epidemic itself, which has prematurely carried off 
a large number of weak people who would otherwise have died 
later. 

On the whole, the results for 1890 are exceptional: the most 
important point to be considered by any economist who has the 
future power of France at heart is undoubtedly the decrease in the 
marriage-rate. 

We will now roughly analyse the different results of the year 
1890, with regard to marriages, divorces, births, and deaths. 

Marriages.—The number of marriages recorded in France last 
year has again gone down by 3,602; it has continually decreased 
since 1884, in which year it was 289,555. It is not astonishing 
that there are 100,000 fewer births than at that period, since the 
number of marriages is 20,000 lower than then, and the birth-rate 
still pursues its downward course. The number of marriages per 
thousand in 1890 was 7; it varied from 5 to 6 per 1,000 in the 
departments of the Pyrenees and the Alps—where there are many 
children and few adults, a state of affairs caused by a continual 
emigration—to g in the Seine, which department on the contrary 
is distinguished by a large proportion of adults. From this it 
must not be inferred that at Paris people marry more readily than 
those of the same age in the country; the contrary is the case. 

Dworces.—While the number of marriages diminishes, the 
number of married persons diminishes still more rapidly on 
account of divorce. It is now seven years since divorces were 
re-established by law, and already there have been 28,000. The 
most curious point is that people thought themselves justified in 


predicting that divorces would practically cease after the first few. 


years following the enforcement of the law in 1884, whereas the 
prophecy has “not been realised; on the contrary. The long 
standing badly-assorted marriages have, it is true, influenced the 


first years, but we can no longer attribute to them the actual 


recrudescence which has taken place during the last two or three 
years. ‘The following are the official ficures — 


1884 (4 last months) 1,657 divorces = 6°6 per 10,000 households. 


85 bat fa depen synanasowatssinzy 4,857 % ba8 - 
SO Mirae es aenoracnd¥ss 42 2,950 a 4°0 ” 
GE ere et iae vp sacs: 3,636 “A 50 3 
Gree sapien ae aeons 4,708 iy 6°0 
LO MO: ae, 4,786 6°2 7 


BOO eh, Jere S 5,457 Bs 7°O » 


: 
j 
j 
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The frequency of divorces is thus incontestably becoming more 

and more pronounced. Our colleague, M. Georges Michel, has 
recently given in this paper a complete statistical analysis of 
divorces, so we will not discuss this point, but will content 
ourselves with comparing their number with the marriages. For 
every 1,000 marriages solemnised, there have been 20 dissolved by 
divorce. ‘This average is very interesting, especially if we calculate 
the variations by departments; in Brittany, Vendée, and certain 
parts about Auvergne, there were only 1 or 2 divorces per 1,000 
marriages, whereas there are 35 in the Bouches-du-Rhone, 38 in 
the Aisne and the Seine-et-Oise, 39 in the Aube, 46 in the Eure, 
and lastly 58 in the Seine. At Paris there is 1 divorce for every 
20 marriages, far too great a proportion. 
_ Burths.—The number of births, affected by the epidemic at the 
‘commencement of the year, was 838,000. This is almost the same 
as in 1871. The birth-rate in 1890 was only 21°8 per 1,000. Is 
it any use recalling the fact that every nation of Europe has a_ 
higher birth-rate, varying from 25 to 38 and 40 per 1,ooo? A few, 
very few, departments have a birth-rate which can compare with 
that of England, Germany, or Italy. They are the Finistére, 
‘Lozére, Nord, and Corsica. Other departments, on the other hand, 
‘have now an exceptionally low rate: 14 per 1,000 in the Gers and 
the Lot-et-Garonne. Normandy, which has kept up the same feeble 
rate as formerly, has not for some time since occupied the lowest 
place; it is the Gascon departments, mostly rich, which have now 
the lowest rate, and the census of 1891 brings out a large decrease 
in their population. | 

In the face of such a state of affairs, which threatens to extend 
over the whole of France, economists are no longer rejoicing at 
the foresight of the French nation. They reflect that the time has 
gone by when Malthus announced in terror that population grew 
in geometrical progression, whilst riches increased only in arith- 
‘ metical, and that famine would follow on account of a plethora of 
inhabitants. Fifty years ago they were concerned as to how to 
reduce the vigour of our population; we shall soon have to con- 
sider the means, if there are any, of increasing it. 

So long as marriages diminish, we must expect to see the 
‘number of births go down, and three times as fast. If therefore 
we desire a remedy for this depopulation, we must encourage 
marriage. We do not believe in the efficacy of premiums nor of a 
reduction in the taxes as an encouragement, but we do believe 
there is something to be gained by granting married men certain 
advantages as regards military service; we have, besides, already 
had occasion to explain our ideas in this respect. If every married 
man were exempted from active service, many thousand country- 
men would certainly marry, to the great profit of the country 
districts, emigration from which would cease to a certain degree, 
and of the birth-rate, since the duration of married life, as well as 
the number of households, would thus be increased. 

Deaths—There were in 1890 81,572 deaths more than in 1889; 
such is the first point deduced from the official figures. Half of 
this recrudescence, 7.e., 40,000, took place in the first four months 
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of the year, when the country was visited by the influenza. A 
study of the mortality for each month in 1889 and 1890 brings out 
these ravages clearly. 


In January there were 26,720 deaths, or 25 per cent. more than in 1889. 
», February 12,061 . 18 
” March ” 6,967 » 9 


39 


39 


In January the number of deaths was over 100,000, a number 
which had neyer before occurred since the war. ‘Towns have 
suffered more than the country, and Paris seems to have been the 
most sorely tried. But, we say again, this state of affairs is only 
momentary, and, unless some ‘catastrophe or new epidemic comes 
on, the year 1891 promises better—that is, from a demographic 
point of view. 

Let us end this review by a comparison between the births 
and deaths. For every 100 deaths there were 136 births in the 
Vendée, 132 in the Pas-de-Calais, 127 in the Nord; on the other 
hand, there were only 63 in the Gers, 65 in the Lot-et-Garonne, 
68 in the Tarn-et-Garonne, 70 in the Haute-Garonne. 

It is unfortunate that the statistics of the movement of popula- 
tion do not give also the details of emigration and immigration; 
we should otherwise know if the emigration tendency, which we 
have already noticed as taking an unwonted development, main- 
tains itself, whereas the immigration from abroad seems to have 
slackened. We must await the results of the census of 1891, which 
are now in course of preparation. 

In any case, the conditions of the development of our popula- 
tion seem to have become somewhat modified for some years past. 





[|The following paragraph, attributing to an entirely different 
eause the deficit in the number of births, is extracted from 
M. Vannacque’s Report to the Ministry of Commerce on the Movement 
of Population in France during 1890, the report, in fact, on 
which M. Turquan’s article is based. | 

The number of births has receded from 880,379 to 838,059, 
which is very nearly the figure of 1871. This decrease must be 
attributed not only to the decrease in the number of marriages, 
but also to the after-effect, now experienced, of the crisis under- 
gone by the births thirty-six years ago, a crisis aggravated by a 
very high mortality in 1854 and 1855 (Crimean war and cholera). 

When at any period, a deficit in the number of births, or a very 
high mortality among the living occurs from some reason or other, 
we shall find that this deficit is reproduced thirty-five or thirty-six 
years afterwards (that being the usual period of a generation) in 
the generation which should in its turn add its annual quota to the 
number of births. This cause, combined with the irreparable loss 
of young men carried off in 1870-71, explains to a certain extent 
the deficit noticed in the births of 1890, 
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IV.—Oreation and Dissolution of Trades Unions. By V. Turquan. 
[Translated from the Monde économique, 26th September, 
1891. ] 


AL economists have noticed, and our honourable colleague, 
M. Georges Michel was one of the first to draw attention to it, in 
an excellent article published in the Heonomiste frangais (1st August, 
1891), how strong has been the union movement in France during 
the last few years. 

According to the official figures the following table represents 
the development of these associations, since the law permitting 
them was passed on the 21st March, 1884 :— 





Employers’ Workmen’s Aticed. Uniond Agricultural 


Unions. Unions. Unions. Total. 

1884......... IOI 68 I 5 175 
ESD ctv, 285 221 4 39 549 
BO: stesciss 359 280 8 93 740 
SAB Ts ecltet 598 501 45 214 1,358 
TBS AE hoi 859 725 78 461 288% 
eOLels. 847 819 69 557 BS Be 
SH Osievus 1,004 1,006 97 648 PAG 

a Lieretays 1,127 1,250 _ 126 750 ei € 





At first sight these figures appear significant; the number of 
unions increases year by year, and it seems as if a day were coming 
when all the masters would be united to defend their interests 
against all the workmen who would have joined together against 
capital, and that all the agriculturists would have combined to 
impose their own conditions on the unfortunate consumers. This 
is what these statistics seem to tell us. 

But we must take care not to be content with mere figures. 
We have elsewhere shown that out of four million workmen, 
scarcely 150,000 are united, and that in many cases the employers, 
workmen, and agriculturists do more harm than good by com- 
bining. 

We find a sufficient proof of this in the numerous philanthropic 
and other institutions that are formed by associations which really 
have a serious end in view, as we may judge by the museum of 
social economy established two years ago on the Hsplanade des 
Invalides. 

But it is precisely these more serious associations which make 
the least noise, and which excite the fewest strikes and riots. It 
is the others which we wish to consider here. 

Everybody is aware of the existence of those trades unions 
which are formed, which flourish, and have a definite object, and 
above all of those which make a great deal of noise, and so to 
speak, advertise themselves, but we do not notice those which die 
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out. We have here undertaken to consider which are the unions 
that disappear after a brief existence. 

It must be admitted, however, that these, in spite of their 
unexpectedly large number, do not constitute the majority, for if 
they did, the number of trades unions woald diminish instead of 
increase, which is contrary to experience. 

We have extracted the figures from the Moncteur officiel du 
Commerce, and it appears that no less than 261 dissolutions have 
been notified to the administration between the lst January, 1890, 
and the Ist July, 1891. As there have been goo new trades unions 
during the same period, we may fairly say that for every three 
new associations there is one dissolution. 

The 261 unions dissolved consist of 77 employers’ associa- 
tions, 123 workmen’s, 5 employés’, 4 mixed, and 52 agricultural. 
The proportions (per 100 similar existing unions) are 7 per cent. 
for the first, 11 per cent. for the second, and 8 per cent. for the 
last. 

It is therefore amongst the workmen that unions appear both 
to be formed with the greatest vigour, and also to disappear more 
rapidly than among the employers. 

We have been able to ascertain the life of 120 dissolved unions 
from the data given in the Annuaire des Syndicats professionels, 
published by the Minister of Commerce. Their average life was, 
for the agricultural unions, four years; for the workmen’s unions, 
five years; and for the employers’, seven years. But this average 
is exaggerated, and gives a longer vitality than is really the case, 
for more than half of the dissolved unions had not yet been intro- 
duced into the Annuaire, which tends to show that the existence of 
many of them was ephemeral. 

It is not without interest also to know how the tendency to 
dissolve is spread over France. Nearly al] the departments have 
shared in this tendency, but by no means in equal proportions. 
There haye been most dissolutions in Bouches-du-Rhone (22), Haute- 
Garonne (15), Gironde (14), Rhéne (12), Alger and Pas-de-Calais (10), 
Meurthe-et-Moselle and Nord (9), Aveyron, Isére, Seine, Var, and 
Vaucluse (8). 

Except for a few northern departments, which, as they have so 
many unions, necessarily see some of them dissolved, it is in the 
south that they have the shortest life. Marseilles, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, and especially Algiers are the most noticeable in this 
respect; doubtless a consequence of the southern temperament. 

Notice also, by the way, the relatively small number of unions 
dissolved in the department of the Seine. This may result, we 
think, from an insufficiency of data, the number of “still- born”? 
unions, or of those which have not time to make their existence 
known, being considerable in Paris. 

We should also notice in this respect that the dissolved unions, 
with few exceptions, boast only a small number of members. As 
a matter of fact, many of them had less than 100, especially among 
the employers’ unions. 

According to the profession the tendency to dissolve seems very 
variable, as may be seen by the following table. 
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1. Industries — 
a 

















Unions. 
Employers. Workmen. Mixed. 

Textile industry—spinners ..............4 ~ 2 - 
NN ORE eee AER yin acvecessbiccveceseus-vessees - 10 = 
Extractive industry—miners ............ - 2 ~ 
Metallurgy: 2 20).55.° rote eet ote ee eee I 10 - 
Leather and skins ...........ccselsesestesssesees 6 ! 9 - 
IVY GRO B EE Notas doko Fed scedoncecascaaesSonee 2 22 I 
Pottery and glassmaking ...............00. 2 4 - 
detiiilet yi eee} Bae eeeee Se ere 5 14 2 
PT CO aa ee I 7 = 
COS he Te 2 ek 2 a 2 7 _ 
PWC 80) 7001) ene 2 4 I 

Industries relating to science, arts, 5 
PA POM EMU CEC. .cccsesacteoesensees } 4 q 
SU OMW CUO PVA Me eer ek ccc Socechjatsvessesyevve senses 2 4, - 
AW CO. eee (420! 0). By |S 2 5 a 
24. 105 4 





It is therefore principally amongst the workmen engaged in 
building, wood work (mostly clog makers and carpenters), and 
iron industries, especially mechanicians and locksmiths, that we find 
most dissolutions. 

2. Commerce.—In the different branches of commerce we find 
few but employers’ unions which have died out. In fact there are 
as yet very few unions amongst the employed. The only union 
which has undergone a crisis (the most numerous, it is true) is 
that concerned with the commerce of alimentation. 

Amongst the dissolved unions the principal are bakers: 
masters’ unions, 15, workmen’s, 5; butchers, 10; wine merchants, 
6. A complete enumeration would be without interest. We ought 
however to mention particularly the dissolution of associations of 
provincial journalists (Bordeaux, Le Mans, Nancy). 

We will finish this somewhat lengthy enumeration with a few 
words on the dissolution of agricultural unions, of which, as we 
have seen above, there have been 52. 

These dissolutions—the great majority being in the south, and 
also (why we cannot say) in the Meurthe-et-Moselle—may be thus 
classified :—“ agricultural,” 30; “vinicultural,’ 19; ‘ horticul- 
tural” and various, 3. The number of those affiliated to these 
dissolved unions seems to have been fairly large, especially the 
Chambre syndicale des Agriculteurs du Cantal, which had over 1,000 
members. 

Such are the different considerations which result from this 
study of dissolved unions during the last twelve months. They are 
sufficient to allow of our considering the union movement of the 
last year or two as by no means formidable, for neither the vitality 
of the new unions, nor the number of their members, show any 
threatening increase, as some people at first imagined. 
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On tke whole, with some exceptions, such as amongst railway 
men and carpenters, and a few others, the great majority of work 
people are indifferent to the union movement, and do not appear 
to avail themselves to any great extent of the faculty granted by 
the law of 1884 to combine against capital; besides which many 
associations soon fall to pieces. 


It will have been noticed what a small number of mixed. 


associations have been dissolved. We have only counted four. This 
would seem to show that these mixed associations, where employers 
and employés discuss their common interests peaceably, work much 
better than those which are only concerned with the interests of 
labour or capital. 


We believe that the future of social questions les with these | 


mixed associations: it 1s in their regular working, their rational 
methods of enrolling members, that we see the peaceable solution, 
by means of conciliation and arbitration, of the conflicts between 
masters and workmen. Such will be the conclusion of our 
statistical article. | 


V.—Population of the Barth. Preface and Tables. By H. WAGNER 
‘ and A. SuPAN. 


AFTER an interval of nine years, the Bevilkerung der Erde, 
formerly edited by Behm and Wagner, now appears for the 
eighth time, under the supervision of Wagner and Supan. This 
important work deserves more than a passing notice, and we 
cannot do better than reproduce here Professor Wagner’s preface, 
in which are recorded the reasons for the delay in its appearance, 


and the various changes which have been introduced since the ° 


last edition. As they cannot fail to be of the greatest interest, 
we reproduce also the summarised tables, giving the population of 
the principal countries of the world, according to the most recent 
information :— 

“The publication, Population of the Earth, first issued in 1872 
by Ernst Behm and myself, has already appeared seven times, the 


last being in 1882. <A considerable portion of the eighth issue 4 


was already prepared, when death deprived me of my indefatigable 
colleague (15th March, 1884). Thereupon the laborious under- 
taking stopped. I was forced to abandon an endeavour to 
complete the work, almost ready for press, by myself, the principal 
reason being that at my residence at Géttingen, in spite of the 
extraordinarily rich library belonging to the university there, I 
could not dispose of the mass of materials which flow into the 
Geographical Institute at Gotha, or which can be procured there. 
‘* Professor A. Supan, who had already, in the autumn of 1884, 
undertaken the publication of Petermann’s Mitteilungen, in Behm’s 
stead, was for the first few years not in a position to devote himself 
also to the Bevélkerung der Erde. That work, which even in his 
hitetime has been called the great undertaking in the domain of 
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literature, demanded in the first place the whole of his working 
powers, since he was obliged to draw up personally nearly the 
whole of the discussions. As soon as he had succeeded in getting 
a sufficient number of colleagues, and thus brought the under- 
taking into good working order, he took over in 1889 the editing 
of the statistics of population, commerce, finance and trade in the 
Gothaer Hofkalender, as had been done in the time of EH. Behm, 
and then the preliminaries for the resumption of the Bevilkeruny 
der Hrde were arranged. 

“Consequently the eighth issue of this publication appears 
now after an interval of nine years. It is ou this account that the 
title which it had till now of an annual Pua): has been 
changed to a periodical one. 

“In the opinion of both of us, there was no reason to change in 
any material degree the eeneral idea of the whole work. We 
have never had the slightest doubt that we ought to give a simple 
tabular arrangement of the area and population of all the states 
and countries of the earth, based on the most recent information 
or returns. Such a research has in the interim been made by 
HKmile Levasseur in the Bulletin de UV Institut International de 
Statistique (vols. i and 11, Rome, 1886 and 1887), under the title, 
Statistique de la swperficie et de la population des contrées de la 
terre. We have carefully carried out our intention of thoroughly 
scrutinising all the statistical information which could possibly 
be obtained on area, population, and changes of dominions, and, 
besides a competent treatment of the material, to lay before the 
reader the accepted opinion concerning their trustworthiness or 
probability. 

“If the continuity of this work is to be preserved, all the new 
material available since 1882 must be thoroughly tested and 
worked up. There is such an abundance of this material that the 
present issue has been restricted to area and population, together 
with notices of the changes in governments. A volume which will 
be devoted especially to statistics of places will shortly follow. 

“With regard to the contents in general, the individual sections 
form a natural sequel to the information contained in the seventh 
issue (1882). We have constantly gone back to older times, when 
it was necessary, to clear up some doubtful historical point about a 
territory. Thus the new figures, wherever possible, are compared 
with the old figures and estimates, and we have often referred to 
former editions. For the rest, the present issue takes, with regard 
to the completeness of the information, a similar position to that 
of the second edition of 1873. 

‘““Greater care has been devoted to the data on the areas of 
States, territories, countries, and continents. Attention may be_ 
especially drawn to the measurements of Asia carried out by 
B. Trognitz, as far back as 1884, which it is true were already 
contemplated in 1872, but which can only now be given for the 
first time. The results affect our knowledge of the total area of 
the continents of the earth in no insignificant degree. Similarly 
South Africa, and Central and South America have been re- 
measured by Trognitz. For Hurope and the remote regions of Asia 
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it was necessary to lay down the positions in accordance with the 
measurements carried out at so great a sacrifice, by Generat 
Strelbitsky. The interest of European governments concerning 
the definite settlement, hitherto much neglected, of the area o£ 
territories has increased in a satisfactory manner. Hence there 
are very few figures taken directly from former editions. 

: Concerning the figures for the population, the task of the 
editors is naturally entirely different, since it is a question of 
countries and colonies having either statistics of population more 
or less perfect, or those for which one can only be referred to 
estimates. If, in respect to the first, this work is to be of the 
nature of a register of the data herein given, we must first of all 
take into account all the results of censuses which have occurred 
between 1882 and 1891. To a very considerable extent we can 
already give the provisional results of the most recent censuses 
of 1890-91, although most of them only find a place in the 
supplement. These prove once again how untrustworthy are the 
so-called estimates deduced from the movement.of the popu- 
lation, even in such States as possess a fairly perfect system of 
registration. Still one will seldom be in a position, when dealing 
with countries where periodical censuses under government super- 
vision are held, however doubtful they may be, to replace their 
results by estimates of one’s own. But nearly half the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, if we include China, must still be determined 
in this manner. “As with time we arrive at far more certaim 
data on which to base estimates of this kind for many countries,. 
we can still only obtain plausible results through a, geographical! 
method, 7.e., by dividing up into the smallest possible sections the: 
territory to be estimated, and by localising strictly each individual 
estimate. It is in this sense that, in the present issue, the results: 
of a series of special researches are placed before the reader, which 
have been given with the same completeness, until now, for only # 
few countries. I refer more especially to the complete revision of 
the whole section relating to Africa, by Professor Supan, in which 
the thorough review of the different colonial treaties should be 
especially welcomed; as also to Turkey (European and Asiatic), 
Arabia, the Chinese empire, the Hast Indian Islands, &c. Some- 
times the results tend to confirm former figures, sometimes they 
differ essentially. Personal opinions must reflect. themselves in 
the treatment of such cases. . 

“The following retrospect may not be out of place here. In 
former numbers the contributors of each section were not given by 
name. In reality, though, there were no strictly defined limits 
as to the work done by HE. Behm and myself. The first, through 
whose hands passed the whole of the literature of; travels and the 
transatlantic publications, restricted himself mostly in the earlier 
editions, besides Africa, his particular domain, to Australia and the 
greater part of Asia (nearer Asia, the Chinese empire and Japan). 
After 1876, when the editorship of the Statistical Year Book in the 
Almanach de Gotha, passed from my hands. to his, he undertook 
also most of those countries whose population statistics were more 
or less reliable. America, the Russian Empire, British India, the 
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Hast Indian Archipelago and Polynesia, were, however, principally 
retained by me. 

“To the present editors, however, although of the same opinion 
as to the fundamental principles of the treatment, a sharper defini- 
tion of the subjects'to be treated by each, seemed more suitable, 
partly because by this means the collection of materials was 
simplified; partly, and more especially, because by this method the 
outward responsibility of the one and the other is more strictly 
circumscribed. The different place of residence, moreover, renders 
difficult the explanation of questions of detail. As will be seen 
from the table of contents, Professor Supan is the author of the 
sections on Africa, America, Australia, the Islands and the Polar 
regions; also the tables on the colonies come mostly from his pen. 
J, on the other hand, undertook the working up of Europe and 
Asia. 

‘“From the geographical point of view, which has already 
manifested itself in the choice of the data—absolute population 
and density—more care than has hitherto been given is devoted to 
the arrangement of the tables. If it is not possible here to entirely 
replace the administrative by geographically bound districts, yet a 
certain amount of grouping or analysing of the larger provinces 
according to natural boundaries, especially according to the density 
of the population, can give some aid to the necessity of the an- 
thropological geographer, for whom this work is in the first place 
intended. 

“The separation of the oceanic islands from the continents, 
with which they were formerly reckoned, also demands notice. 
It is not made on account of marked morphological or even biolo- 
gical characteristics, but simply because it is more convenient. 

“We would also lay stress especially, as we have often done 

before, notably in the second edition (1873, p. 1), upon the fact 
that this cannot be a critically sifted collection of details on area 
and population statistics, with their accurate arrangement in groups 
and tables, whose clearness makes it easy to answer at once 
scientific questions on morphology or anthropological geography. 
_ Lastly, concerning the collective results of this compilation, 
the following considerations will serve as an explanation. ‘The 
totals for the whole population of the earth in our publication of 
1872 (originally intended to be 1866, in which year HK. Behm first 
made his researches on doubtful estimates) until 1880 were con- 
stantly on the increase. Starting from a total of 1,350 millions 
{Geographical Year Book, i, 1866), we had reached in 1880 a figure 
of 1,456 millions. Our resolve in 1882 to depart from the result of 
the so-called census of 1842 in China, and to take 350 instead of 
405 millions as its population, caused the result of the compilation 
of 1882 to fall to 1,434 millions. This time the final result gives 
1,480 millions, which differs only in an insignificant degree from 
the result of E. Levasseur, namely, 1,483 millions in 1886. The 
last named, it is true, took 382 millions for China proper, and 
‘97 millions for Africa, so that the correspondence is in reality 
only apparent. Concerning the trustworthiness of the results, an 
improvement may be noted :— 
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““(a.) In 1880 I reckoned at 626 millions the number of the 
inhabitants of the earth which could be given as the results of 
real censuses and estimates based thereon, or at least estimates 
based on the registration of a population extending over a long 
series of years (e.g., Russia). This corresponded to about 44 per 
cent. of the whole 1,401 millions in 1880 (¢.e., 1,456 millions, as 
mentioned above, minus the 55 millions wrongly attributed to 
China). The population of the same countries (which will be 
found set out in detail on pp. 5 and 6, sixth edition) has in the 
meanwhile increased to 757 millions, that is by 111 millions. For 
the most part we have here to deal with an actual increase during 
a period of from ten to fifteen years (in Hurope alone this amounts ~ 
to 41 millions); in other countries this increase is only apparent, 
as for instance in the different territories of British India, where 
instead of an old and defective census, the results are taken of a 
recent and more careful enumeration. 

“(b.) A further 85 millions in the summary of 1880 which we 
could only put in from more or less accurate estimates, appear 
this time in the former category as the results of real censuses 
or of strict government registrations, and in fact with a total of” 
99 million souls. They are the following: — Servia, Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, Hastern Roumelia, a great part of the so-called native 
States of British India (Baroda, Hyderabad, Central Provinces, 
Rajputana), and lastly Japan, besides smaller States. 

‘‘ Accordingly the number of the inhabitants of the earth 
which can be considered as established in 1891 by the results of 
censuses, &c., may be taken as 836 (737 + 99) millions, 7.e., from 
56 to 57 per cent. of the whole population estimated at 1,480 millions; 
this can certainly be described as a not unimportant improvement. 
True, it must not be overlooked that in this number is included the 
Russian empire, in which a general census, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, has never (except in a few individual provinces) 
been taken. 

“(c.) If, despite this increase of 125 (111 + 14) millions given 
by the above figures, the total result of the calculation for the year 
1891 only surpasses that of 1880 by 79 millions (1,480—1,401), 
this is accounted for by the reduced estimates which the new 
editors saw themselves obliged to adopt consequent upon a 
renewed examination. The remaining 690 millions of 1880, which 
we have now to consider, figure here only as 644 millions. Of 
this difference no less than 38 millions fall upon Africa, whose 
population Professor Supan found to be only 164 millions, against 
the 202 millions (without Madagascar) to which E. Behm adhered. 
In Asia I have myself been obliged to adopt reductions amounting 
to about 15 ‘millions (see especially the Chinese dependencies, 
further India, Arabia), which however can be set off against a 
surplus of about 7 millions in the other countries. The remainder 
1s distributed amongst the various smaller countries.” 
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The Population of the Karth Amounts to about 1,480 Miuuion Persons. 





Area, Square Density 
































Divisions of the Earth. S$ 
ivisions of the Earth Cia Population. ene 
Europe (without Iceland, Nova 
a eal and Atlantic Islands, 9,729,861 | 357,379,000 37 
BGA EA i..cy PSR eaves 
Asia (without the Polar islands)........ 44,142,658 | 825,954,000 19 
Africa (without Madagascar, de.) ...| 29,207,100 | 163,953,000 5 
America (without the Polar regions) | 38,334,100 121,713,000 3 
Australia (with Tasmania) ............. 7,695,726 3,230,000 O'4 
Meennie islarids 00083... 1,898,700 47 ,4.20,000 A 
TGR, Ox: 1g 0c 2 a ee Ee Oe 4,482,620 80,400 > 
{ ! PENS 625 odes «de cagcinssSor 135,490,765 | 1,479,729,000 vik 
EUROPE 


according to Administrative Boundaries, but without Nova Zembla, Iceland, the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Canaries. : 





Area, Square Density 













































































S oe a ae X . ¢ . E 3 S rie. 
tates and Territories Kilometets * Population References. ae 
PL OENTRAL EUROPE ....sccsssssssesssssssesssssecsseee 1,327,633 105,851,000 —_ 80 
German empire (without the Lake ; 
BF CONSUAMCE) tattesacestesncssesesssseees } ie rit 4954245135 ees an 
Gulfs of the Baltic Sea. ............ 3,446 -— — a 
Austria Hungary (without the Lake ae Ag: 
BT PC OUSEODOE) sc escssash-anpsongesernecoqeors | ager Am a8 45900 ae oe 
_ Bosnia and Herzegovina. ............ SUN Oe 1,336,091 C ’85 26 
PA LCOMLOMSDOIM 100.5 .0,000-.nce-n-ssnsseeeseee 159 * 95593 CLP 86 — 
“Switzerland (without the Lakes of 3 be. | j A 
' Constance and Geneva) — w...sce10 aney 459332334 ok 1 
<4 Lake of Constance (539) and res ae = 
SPST (RPO acpi carkenco sasbnesses 1,117 
BEANIE ine ere ctr nns targiey ewtssnsearvsooens Zeina | 211,088 
Netherlands (without the Zuyder Zee) 33,000 45558,095 
BPE TAETIEN ciecscressavctsnsscstsnsinsarseeseocneetecooese 29,457 6,093,798 
Gt. Norte WESTERN EUROPE 0... 1,130,099 45,84.7,0CO = 41 
fy el eA Se I 38,279 2,172,205 C 1890 57 
MATOS USLANUS 1.0.0 3t...c..ceesesstenenevees 1,333 12,954 CP 790 10 
ROME Micha cteun cretion sak ueivesssnadedes 450,574 457745409 Ha 89 11 
INOUE WAY, 5 sen seccetenbcodseah ieovedescsssensnnsseesntes 325,285 1,999,176 Crcgt 6 
Great Britain and Ireland (wit : > F. 
the islands in the British scas) \ e Ra a) oor saath ine 





_ * “All planimetrical measurements which we have ourselves worked out, and which we have 
used in the tables, are based on the zone tables (see Geographical Year Book, li, 1870), which 
eepond to Bessel’s spheroidal form of the earth.” . 

| +C=census; E=estimate based on censuses ; R = estimate based on registration returns. - 
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EUROPE—Contd. : 
Area, Sque h Density 
States and Territories. ie Bee. Population. References. ye a 
I. SoutH WeEsTERN EUROPE ee 1,410,473 ones ato (a tee 6d - 
ES ODEN memes tes eerie 2 soles2 ok etalon ve 
PAM Ce ene e Vee ttocGN yd ivi oesstes teens 536,408 38,218,903*| CO 1886 71. 
IVEOMCO mrt Sth nc) eGo Sases eure 22 13,304 C ’88 —3 
sg NOY aT ie igen ba RCO RRA Se 452 6,000 — 138 
Spain (without the Canaries) wes. 497,244, 17,246,688 C 1887 34 
CRUD OUGAY S54. t steko il chante hee 5 24,696 E ’89 oo 
Portugal (without Madeira and 6 Cai 8 
ELE A LOT ES) erevicidvicvi late Were 413092554 4 
tally Shwe ee eee ee 286,588 30,158,408 E ’90 105 
pan Marino. ges getat oe ee 59 75920 E ’89 —_— 
alta ce ccteAcume eeceet ettet em 323 174,621 E ’89 — 
LY. SOUTH HAsTERN WUROPE. eee an, 525,872 _ 18,482,000 — 35 
Greece i, sence eee 65,119 2,217,000 C 1889 34 
European Turkey (with Crete) ........| 168,533 5,600,000 a 32 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia .... 96,660 391545375 C 1888 33 
INGVibazar s,s oul a te ee 7,300 153,000 — 20 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (see) it. Fig: on ae 
WTULETEN Wesel cs tins grat ae, cee if 5 
Montenegro” ...siteucecssecevee SEE ak a 9,080 200,000 — 23 
Serviar Ween dca .ethins Cee acta 48,110 4,159 405 C 1891 45 
ROUMAUIG Ist. esa aA eee ees 131,020 5,000,000 ae 38 
Vi WAstiRN: HOROP Rae nn ae oe 5,335,784 96,042,000 — 18% 
European Russia (with Poland and 4 
without Nova Zembla) veeceeccceerers i pehees 9327939337 PAS 175 
ASU ENTE RAs BN SpMiees in Mia a, ANS CYS 373,612 2,338,404 R ’89 6 
Nea. OF AZOViai eee eee 37,605 — st —i 
CS TIE COR TE SS ES Ee en 
HUMP ODG).ciesestaitece tee ae 9,729,861 | 35 75379,;000 — 37 
a 





* Legal population. Actual population, 1891, preliminary return: 38,095,156. 
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ASTA. | 

1. SIBERIA (without the polar islands) ....| 12,488,348 | 4,314,000 | R1885 O73 
II, Russtan CENTRAL ASIA AND TuR- \ 
KERPAW OM i...0s ieee } ABAD 815 7at eee ai ‘7 ; 

Russian Central Asia and Transcaspia} 3,504,908 5,327,000 R 1885 1.5 ; 

Sea of Aral and Caspian Sea ........ 506,407 — sre — 

Hhive sccnpore Rae mater cet. 60,000 500,000 _ } 3 ae 
Bokhava Sand ininagnen | aRONCN AFT OTTOOTY WHR 205,000 1,250,000 a 6. 

) bamix Torritorios “imey «ik ee. 15. 66,000 30,000 — O5 
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ASTA— Contd. 
























Area, Square Density 































































i States and Territories, as Population. References. | per Square 
a Kilometers. Kilometer. 
; ; 

BT, SOUTH WESTERN ASTA ooccsccccccccescss...... 7,022,442 38,365,000 — 5 
Russian Transcaucasia .........c.ccsescses. 472,554 7,285,000 R 1885 15 
Asiatic Turkey (without the Sinai : 

peninsula) o eo By eine ne ere 1,778,168 151475,000 9 
Peninsula of Sinai (to Egypt) .... 59,000 4,147 — 2 
VG SCC SRE 2 lt lt ene ae 9,601 209,291 C 1891 eee 
Arabia (not belonging to Turkey) ....| ° 2,505,119 2,272,000 3 o°9 
HES) |, [oli RE PN 1,645,000 7,500,000 — 4°5 
TOES) 0 i 550,C00 4,000,000 — OHS 
Kafiristan and Hindoo Koosh............ 71,000 600,000 — 8 
Beluchistan and Afghan - Indian : 
frontier territories .........-..ss+e+eeseses } g2,008 ter ag <i a 24 
- CENTRAL AND Hasr Asta ©................... 11,716,786 | 41 25357,000 — a5 
OER A OBERT Eh HIELO ochcecceeoccocec:. 4,004,650 | 350,000,000 — gO 
OY richer te bh EB bscecesc.c.-..,. 942,000 4,000,000 — 7 
Interior territories belonging toChina| 6,169,0: 0 4,500,000 — ot” 
Hong Kong and Macau ow... eu 266,000 | E 1885-89 — 
CES) CER <n Sn aS 218,650 10,519,000 1883 48 
Japanese empire (without the Bonin ; 
akee hi | Pipa ra be Avasvsccssahotis } sie a ae ae ns 
, ELIS Se ST ee SEES Soman 
CNBUG!. Ge. oo aie) Ryd Oe rrr rr 3,942,173 | 285,677,000 a 23 
British India (without the Iranian ae i : . 
Territories and Further India) } 8,695,730 | 278,582,000 GAS) he 
French and Portuguese Indies.... 4,167 797,000 | C 1881-91 Ig 
Ceylon (with the Maldives) .....0......... 64,276 3,038,000 C 1891 47 
ja bie’ (EQ Cy: mele) eae rr 218,0C0 3,260,000 — 15 


. FURTHER INDIA 








Te COR) eee 2,126,451 38,676,000 — 18 

British Lower and Upper Burmah .... 414,951 7,554,000 C 1891 18 
Lushai, Kachin, and Shan States 321,300 Bdoaldee we 6 

MSMR TMOA TN i050 0Pocr cs. vacsvdccsiecaavcaned, 

1S CERES I SA 10,700 50,0c0 — 5 
Pee ces sconces ea 800,000 9,000,000 —— EY 
Straits Settlements and dependencies 20,000 1,158,000 |H’89 (in part) 13 
French Further India o.........ccccssscos... 489,500 18,914,coo | E (in part) 9 


w 


East Inpran Isnawps 





























CGI e Goh ceovcesscnes 2,004,193 39,458,c00 — 20 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands ........ 8,270 28,000 C and E 3 

Sunda and Molucca Islands................ LOGO 741 32,430,000 |H’88 (in part) 1g 

Philippine and Sulu Islands ............ 296,182 7,000,000 E 1887 pe 
SS SS SS Sa SME Chee 

i gs 44,142,658 | 825,954,000 — 19 
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AFRICA. 
en ee 
‘ : Density : 
States and Territories. feb: Be Population. References. _| per Square 
Kilometers. Kilometer. 
a ee = 
T. NORTHERN AFRICA wicscscscscessesseseeeeereeees 3,564,400 | 21,189,500 = a 
MaRS 
Spanish Possessions «rss: 812.300 { 15,798 C 1887 tom 
MarOCGOneetecceccist iescoveniesscssessdeovnsasenevesses ; 8,000,000 = z 
AL BETIS“ ncsssessssencesseresseceatapronstscnsneneseness 667,100 3,855,700 | ‘C1886 6a 
PUTTS et to ad soncarsepestodernenrsonanenbapnrts 116,300 1,500,000 1883 139 
TiPOlh ee eeeeeeeseereteneeetserenenneneerenennen: 1,033,400 1,000,000 a I 
EYP ts ossscssssseeescsereesessecssnsseccsenssensereees 935,300 6,818,000 C 1882 y) 
ES LS eS | ST a 
BERG AWM EA ods. lence ene nak e ee 6,180,400 | 2,500,000 ae | Og 
TIT, NORTH TROPICAL ZONE jocsccdesn-esseconcorsss 10,302,900 | 104,756,000 — 10 
Tropical North East Africa ............+.. 4,578,200 28,422,000 — a 
Céntral Soudan cc ciccnectesstpereereeteramnae: 1,548,100 27,300,000 — 18 
West Soudan and Upper Guinea ....| 2,159,900 33,034,000 — 16 
Equatorial Zone........cccsesecersersesersensens 2,016,700 16,000,000 — 8 
TV.CSOUTH TROPICAL ‘ZOND <:t.corsesccrae-stot 7,842,150 31,960,000 aad 4a 
Congo State .rc.ccccsercrssrerserercersorerarsee. 2,241,250 14,100,000 — 6 
A rig han cc20o. sess cstesctes tints ponnceduee tees trehenaeal 1,339,450 12,400,000 haces 9 
Lake Nyassa. .........cssseeseereesreserones 26,500 — ae i 
by pp RAUIGANYURG -.crorecssevepserose vrverees 35,620 _- 4 —4 
‘German East Africa ...........ssssorsseersse. 955,220 2,900,000 <n 35 
TATA VATE ee eee 2,560 _ 210,000 — §2 
Mo zaimbig nea Sete iis cisatios--coacencaee 801,970 800,0c0 a 1 
Zam Desi, tOLPILOMOS tes -a5.cnccnessncstervendores 1,604,480 1,350,000 ii . 
German South Western Africa ........ 835,100. 200,000 Ws; v2 
eS | TS 
Vs Extra-TRoPICAL SOULH AFRICA s¢ 4, 1,317,230 3,547,700 |" a 
South African Republic  ...............0008 294,300 679,200 C 1890 
Orange Free. State’... 22 .ad.yesencancacseccuee, 130,700 207,503 C ’90 
Swazi and Tongaland + J..cc4.3.s0..000fse0e 21,510 9 1,000 Ey 
British, possOssions. -....sesvespessvecsneapor> 870,720 2,840,000 | C & H’89-91 
otal AFRICA sc artacttsets costco 29,207,100 163,953,000 ae 3 
AMERICA. 
Fa N OF Hips A MERIONIE LY: .o.¢seshsscnnssvean eecctolees 19,810,200 79,656,000 — | 
Worsnaan. Of, CAI AGa.c...0..c0ace er oe 7,990,700 5,075,855* E 1889, ¢ 
Newfoundland (including Labrador) 421,470 197,332 C 784 : 
Prev, POSSCSSLONG ass. veses.cosreeccrsote de 2b oe 5,983 ti ouke 780)" iam iy 
Canadian Lakes ............sssesecrersenee 238,971 — ats ,, 
United States... scsersreresreeneeene: 9,212,300 62,981,000 C 1890 j i 
EVE SCI e See Mi Seem et eR State oe 1,946,523 | 1,39 5,7 ue EK 790 Ge 
Kem TE AL CA MEL ML tes d oshasnsadoropeeencaah 547,308 3,231,400 | C 1870-89 | 6 
4 
$$. 
* Canada, 1891, preliminary return: 4,829,411. ee 
a 
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ViI.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


The Modern Factory System. By R. Whately Cooke Taylor. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1891. | 

There are few, if there are any, more important chapters of 
English industrial history than that which contains the record of 
the introduction of the modern factory system; and there are also, 
it must be added, few chapters which are more gloomy and dis- 
tressing to read. In the volume before us Mr. Taylor has brought 
into due prominence both these characteristics. He has not shrunk 
from giving a faithful picture of the vast and undoubted evils, 
which accompanied the early days of the modern factory system, 
before the introduction of factory legislation; -and he has also 
endeavoured to delineate with an accurate pencil the essential 
features of that system. His present book forms a sequel to one 
entitled an Introduction to a History of the Factory System, and 
throughout it he casts, as he says in his preface, ‘‘ occasional back- 
ward glances at conditions of life and labour long ago.’ But for 


the most part the two books travel over different ground; and the 


later volume is devoted in the main to a detailed history of the 
various stages of development in the modern system. In the course 
of this narrative Mr. Taylor succeeds in introducing, as it appears 
to us, a more minute and accurate distinction between pheno- 
mena, which had sometimes before been confused with one another, 
and he establishes, or at least suggests, some novel and important 
considerations, Thus the essential characteristics of the modern 
factory system are brought out by a careful comparison with the 
systems which it followed or superseded, and the evils, which 
attached to its early beginnings in consequence of the peculiar 
combination of circumstances under which it was introduced, are 
shown to be, to some extent at any rate, of an accidental nature. 
dn the first chapter a sketch of the “industrial revolution,” 
which marked the introduction of the new system, is given. But 
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the system itself, although, as Mr. Taylor observes, it “first began 
to be naturalised” in England towards the close of the last century, 
in the dawn of the industrial revolution, had been “introduced fully 
three quarters of a century earlier, and had long been preceded”’ 
“by similar systems of combined labour.” ‘‘The new form of 
industry,’ he declares, “‘was only new in certain of its parts.” 
“ What was actually new were unprecedented combinations” of its 
different elements ‘“‘under new conditions,” such as the ‘ employ- 
ment of the motive power of steam,’ and “ provision of automatic 
machinery,” and the “individual freedom of the workers.” Before 
the introduction of the system in its modern shape there had been 
“isolated factories’ and ‘“‘isolated handicraftsmen,” and there had 
been a system of ‘‘domestic manufacture,” undertaken as a ‘ sub- 
sidiary’’ industry to “yeoman farming,” into which capitalistic 
methods had so far crept that merchants and dealers provided the 
materials for the domestic establishments and sold the manufac- 
tured goods. ‘‘The domestic system was to a great extent the 
bridge which united the other two;” and it ‘‘has now almost 
altogether vanished.” It raised the “unit cf production from the 
individual to the family.” With the introduction of machinery, 
however, the “separation of the worker from his work, which the 
increasing division and combination of labour had already fostered ”’ 
in the early factories existing side by side with this domestic system 
and with the isolated handicraftsmen, was carried further. He 
did not now “contribute a definite part to the general result, but 
merely watched mechanical appliances doing so;” and, after no 
long interval, ““new means were introduced for setting those 
apphances in motion.” With this the industrial revolution was 
complete, the capitalist became predominant, and the spirit of 
competition pervaded the whole atmosphere. 

In his second chapter Mr. Taylor traces the ‘‘ rise of the modern 
factory system,’ supplying some interesting illustrations of the 
‘earlier types of factory, and showing how side by side with these 
grew up the domestic system. The elaborate and restrictive regu- 
lations of the guilds and corporations in the towns drove the 
foreign artisans, who were continually coming over to England, 
to settle in the country villages; and the “‘ subsidiary’ nature of 
their industry led them to places where they could engage in 
yeoman-farming. But the domestic system in its turn gave way 
in the first instance to small master-manufacturers, as the labour 
was more divided and combined, and these masters employed 
journeymen and apprentices outside the sphere of their own 
family. And they again paved.the way for the modern factory 
system. The silk mill built-at Derby by the brothers Lombe in 
1719 was the first to deserve the name of a factory in the modern 
meaning of the term; and there the “motive power was supplied 
from outside,” the ‘‘ operations” were “ performed by machinery,” 
and the “workpeople employed exclusively for wages.” In the 
modern factory system, as Mr. Taylor points out, the processes 
are performed by machines aided by human labour instead of, as 
formerly, by men assisted by machines. ‘It is machine industry ; 
and not industry merely aided by machinery.” Mr. Taylor traces 
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in this and the following chapter the successive stages of the 
change as they have been illustrated in different industries; and 
he accompanies his account with some pertinent observations. He 
points to the disregard of sesthetic considerations in the construc- 
tion of the early English factories, compared with those on the 
Continent, as a porsible cause of the want of artistic taste which we 
are now endeavouring to supply by means of technical education. 
He shows how the necessity of bringing operatives from great 
distances to work in the new factories led to the forcible retention 
of their services by a system of apprenticeship, and how the 
appearance of a new motor in the shape of steam seems to have 
been essential to the full development of the new system, as water, 
the alternative motor, was uncertain and limited. 

In the fourth chapter of his book Mr. Taylor describes what he 
calls the “‘ environment”’ of the modern factory system. He shows 
how in the first instance the staple trade of the country, the woollen 
industry, settled in the Eastern Counties, where the manufactured 
commodity could easily be carried to its market across the seas, 
and the raw material be obtained from the flocks of sheep on the 
adjacent plains; how, ata later time, it was found to be easier to 
bring the raw material to the motive power than the power to the 
material, and factories were raised in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and - 
Cheshire, where the rainfall was greater, and the rapidity with 
which the streams descended from the hills increased the force 
available; and how, finally, the steam engine once successfully 
introduced, it was no longer necessary to go in search of motive 
power or raw material, but a supply of labour and of subsistence 
for the motor were more indispensable. Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire fulfilled, again, these new conditions. He then examines 
the changes in the modes of transport, in the methods of exchang- 
ing products, and in the systems of credit and banking, which 
accompanied and assisted the new development. He investigates 
the attitude of the workmen to the new system, which was, as he 
shows, unfriendly though not unreasonable, and he reviews the 
condition of foreign and home politics under which the system 
grew up. The nation was involved, and the attention of its states- 
men absorbed, in a foreign war of immense magnitude, which 
imposed a serious strain on its resources; and the fear of uprisings 
of the lower orders, occasioned by the French Revolution, com- 
bined with the spread of a new industrial philosophy, advocating 
the non-interference of the State, and emphasising the importance 
of capital, to-mould the temper of society. 

In succeeding chapters, accordingly, Mr. Taylor traces, with 
great minuteness, the history of the successive stages of the agita- 
tion which, in the face of these obstacles, persistently asked for, 
and eventually obtained, factory legislation; but in these chapters 
he travels over ground which has perhaps been more often trodden 
before, and the limits of space will prevent us from attempting 
any but the briefest summary of their contents. In one chapter 
he describes the nature of the evils assailed and the methods of 
attack; in another the reasons of defence, as illustrated by an 
account of the new Political Economy; and, in the third, the results 
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of the contest up till the passing of the first efficient Factory Act. 
He then proceeds to sketch the progress of the factory system 
through the last fifty years, which comprise the third of the three 
periods into which he divides his history. In doing so, he touches 
on the lmits of its possible development, and the indications, in 
the so-called sweating system and the extension of certain home 
industries, of a reversion to the older type of domestic industry. 
The impressions that these home industries are in all cases manual, 
and that they have never been inspected, are, he points out, equally 
mistaken. He traces in his ninth chapter the parallel progress of 
factory legislation; and in the tenth and concluding chapters he 
considers the results—domestic, sanitary, moral, intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and esthetic—of the modern factory system. He has, as it 
seems to us, produced a book of great interest, which will take an 
important place in the historical literature of English industry; 
and this result’ will be due to the nature of the subject and the 
character of its treatment alike. 


The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. By Beatrice Potter. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, and Co., 1891. 

This little volume, which forms one of a series entitled the Social 
Science Series, is an opportune and able contribution to the discus- 
sion of the co-operative movement. It is opportune, for the move- 
ment seems at the present time to be passing through a critical 
stage; and it is able, not only because Miss Potter gives a clear and 
full account of the past history, and present extent, of co-operation, 
but also, in an especial measure, because she is not content to 
accept any superficial judgment of its aims and tendencies, but 
is determined to penetrate beneath the surface and to lay bare 
its reality and essence. A distinction is often drawn between 
co-operative production and co-operative distribution, and it is 
frequently urged that those, who are imbued with the true co- 
operative faith, ought not to rest content with the present position, 
but to push on from a system, under which the profits of the 
retail store and the wholesale society are divided between the 
shareholders and the customers, to a system under which. the 
workers, as such, would receive in the shape of a bonus on their 
wages a share in the profits of the undertaking. It has, on 
the other hand, been argued that such a scheme is an endeavour 
to supersede the employer, and that the difficulty of carrying it 
out with success is measured by the importance of the part he 
plays in modern industry; and Miss Potter, by a careful examin- 
ation of the small number of so-called productive societies which 
exist, demonstrates this particular point with new persuasiveness. 
The principle has, she shows, had an infinitesimal success; but 
she goes further, and attacks the principle itself. This it is 
which constitutes the novelty of her treatment of co-operation, 
and, we venture to think, marks the more philosophic and pene- 
trative character of it. She maintains that, in its origin in the 
mind of Robert Owen, and in its later development, the true 
co-operative ideal has been misunderstood by many observers. 
The principle of dividing profits between shareholders and custo- 
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mers, of selling goods at the market price and returning at the end 
of fixed intervals the difference realised between this and the cost 
price, not only encourages automatic thrift but, she argues, is in 
its essence democratic. The advantages of the store are open to 
the whole world. Anyone may become customer or shareholder, 
and the interest of the existing members leads directly to the 
effort to enlarge the business of the store and the consequent 
communication of its benefits to others. * Robert Owen himself 
wished to abolish “ profit on price,” and this is practically secured 
by the quarterly dividend in the retail co-operative societies, and 
by the arrangements of the co-operative wholesale society. And 
so the antithesis is not between co-operative distribution and co- 
operative production. The existing societies produce as well as 
distribute, and have some considerable manufactories of their own. 
The opposition lies rather between the democratical principle at 
present recognised, and the establishment, by means of a bonus 
on wages, or a division of the profits among the workers, of a 
privileged aristocracy of select workmen, whose natural tendency 
will be to exclude others from sharing in the advantages which 
they themselves enjoy. This argument is urged with very great 
cogency by Miss Potter; and, although it is certainly not in 
agreement with the common ideas of the general public, or with 
the belief of many of the past or present advocates or adherents 
of the movement, it appears to be of even greater value than the 
picture which she draws of its early history, and its steady, and 
astonishing, development. This part of her work has been executed 
before, though rarely with such ability and attractiveness, by other 
writers; but the other part is as original as it is suggestive. 


Studies in Jewish Statistics, Social, Vital, and Anthropometric. 
By Joseph Jacobs. London: D. Nutt, 1891. 

In this small volume Mr. Jacobs has collected together some 
interesting statistical inquiries concerning the Jewish people; and 
at a time when that anti-Semitic movement, to which he refers in 
his preface, is occasioning so much deliberate misrepresentation or 
ignorant misunderstanding, the evident care with which he has 
arrived at his conclusions, and the thorough manner in which he 


sets forth the reasons for them, are very welcome characteristics. — 


Some of the studies have already appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, 
and some in the Journal of the Anthropometrié Institute. Yn the 
first set of papers Mr. Jacobs considers the proportion and the con- 


Sequences, so far as they can be ascertained, of consanguineous — 


marriages among the Jews, the social condition of the Jews living 
in London, the nature of the “foreign contingent,” the character 
of the occupations of the Jews, both abroad and in London, their 
position in the professions, and certain vital statistics relating to 
their births, marriages, and deaths. He considers that the popular 
impression of the larger number of consanguineous marriages 
among the Jews is justified by statistics relating to the English 
Jews of the upper and middle class, but that the effects which 
are generally attributed to such marriages, in the shape of deat 
mutism and idiocy, cannot be proved to have resulted in the case 
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of the Jews. The popular idea of their wealth, when tested by 
figures, is forced to give way, and, ‘“‘if we choose to regard them 
as a nation, it is probable that they are the poorest of all that can 
claim to be civilised.” The “foreign contingent” is responsible, 
at least on its arrival, for a large part of the poverty of the 
London Jews; but it now consists to a preponderating extent of 
Poles, instead of, as formerly, Dutch, who, unlike the Poles, rarely 
raised themselves out of the status of paupers. As respects their 
‘‘ occupations,” social and religious causes—the disabilities to which 
they have been subjected, and the desire to secure freedom for 
observing the Sabbath, and for keeping their festivals, on days 
regarded as working-days by the nations amongst whom they have 
settled—have exercised important, and probably preponderating, 
influence. Thus they have been driven into the towns becaus> 
they could not hold land, and they have become tailors because the 
workers at this occupation can arrange their hours of labour and 
leisure as they please. But they have also, in spite of anti-Semitic 
statements to the contrary, engaged with success in handicrafts, 
although it is true that a ‘remarkably large percentage follow 
commercial callings,” and ‘‘a greater proportion of Jews” is found 
‘‘in the professions.” specially is this the case with the profes- 
sion of medicine abroad, and in 1880 374 of the 1,097 doctors in 
Vienna, were said to be Jews. Their marriage-rate is apparently 
less than that of the general population, and so is their birth-rate, 
but Mr. Jacobs believes this to be due to their lower rate of 
mortality. The age of marriage among them is usually earlier, 
and the proportion of widows and widowers is less. The average 
number of children to a marriage is ‘‘almost invariably greater,” 
and there is a “remarkable predominance of boys,” while the rate 
of illegitimacy is ‘‘considerably lower.” In an appendix to the 
studies reprinted from the Jewish Chronicle, Mr. Jacobs gives two 
papers read before the Anthropological Institute, one on the 
*¢Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews,’ and the other on the 
“Comparative Distribution of Jewish Ability.” Many of the 
characteristics attributed to racial influence may, he thinks, be 
more appropriately ascribed to social. and political conditions. 
The supposed benefits of their dietary laws in producing longevity 
and increasing vitality cannot, he maintains, be regarded as very 
considerable. Anthropometry shows, on the other hand, that the 
Jews are the “shortest and narrowest” of ‘“ Huropeans (excepting, 
perhaps, Magyars as regards the former” characteristic), that they 
are predominantly brachycephalic, that they are darker in hair 
and eyes, and that they have distinctive features of nose and lips. 
Historically they are, he argues, comparatively pure, and ‘the 
vast majority of contemporary Jews are the lineal descendants 
of the Diaspora of the Roman empire.’ ‘To determine the ‘‘ com- 
parative distribution of Jewish ability” he applies a method 
employed by Mr. Francis Galton, and he arrives at the conclusion 
that in the first class of intellect, determined according to this 
method, as many as four Jews—Lord Beaconsfield, Heine, Lassalle, 
and Mendelssohn—can be named in the last hundred and fifty 
years, when one and a half might be expected according to the 
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_English standard. In the second class 25 are to be found where 
we might have looked for 22, but in the third the Jews show only 
gg to the English 223. This last result is, he considers, due to 
the serious disabilities under which they suffer in Russia and 
Roumania at the present time, and the recent date of the removal 
of these disabilities in other countries. A reason, on the other 
hand, for their intellectual superiority may be discovered in their 
residence in towns, and their consequent addiction to commercial 
pursuits, which demand head rather than hand labour ; and another 
reason may be found in the care which they habitually bestow on 
the education of their children. | 


‘Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1889. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1890. 

This report, although it is styled the fifth annual report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, is, as Mr. Carroll D. Wright states in his 
“letter of transmittal,’ the first report issued from the depart- 
ment, over which he presides, under its new designation, which 
has now been substituted for the original description of ‘‘ Bureau 
of Labor.” It represents, he adds, rather a bye-work of the 
Department than its chief occupation; and he asks for an increase 
in the force of officials working under his direction. He truly 
observes that “it is absolutely necessary that the best skill’ 
should ‘be employed in the operations of his office;” and he 
states that he has already “been able to secure the services of 
some exceedingly expert practical statisticians,’ while in this 
particular inquiry the managers of the railroads have, with few 
exceptions, allowed ‘free access to their vouchers and pa 
accounts,” and “in many instances” have, “ without hesitation,” 
“forwarded their yearly pay rolls for tabulation.” ‘This action 
on the part of railway officials,” he declares, ‘indicates the 
increasing confidence of the public in the integrity of official 
statistics.” In an introduction to the report the scope and aim 
of the inquiry are briefly described. The purpose of the investi- 
gation “was to find ont as accurately as possible the relations of 


railway employés and the corporations under which they work, the » 


wages paid in all branches of the service and in different parts of 
the country, and the time lost as well as other matters of vital 
interest to railway employés.” The inquiry was divided into two 
parts, and the relations of employers and employed were investi- 
gated by means of a special schedule of inquiry by the agents of 
the Department, while the “time and earnings of the employés 
were taken directly from the pay rolls.” Sixty of the six hundred or 
so railroads in the United States were selected as representative of 
the different districts of the country and the varieties of labour, and 
these sixty roads employed some 241,910 individuals. ‘The statis- 
tical results of the inquiry are given in five general tables, of 
which the first refers to ten representative roads. In this table 
the number of days each employé was actually employed during 
one year, the daily rates at which he was employed; and the 
classified earnings for a year, are shown by occupations. In 
Table IT all the facts of the preceding table are summarised for 
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the whole sixty roads, ‘‘grouped as to rates.” In Table III a 
similar condensed summary is given; and in Table IV another 
summary, showing also “percentages of employés by groups of 
rates,” while in the fifth and last table the times and earnings are 
“reduced to averages for each occupation in each of the whole 
number of roads covered by the investigation.” “The accuracy 
of the statistics.” the report states, “cannot be doubted, for the 
facts as to wages have in each case been taken from the pay rolls 
of the roads.” In chapter 11 the relation of employers and 
employed are briefly described, and in chapter ii an analysis is 
attempted of the general tables, which are contained in chapter iv. 
The restrictions placed on the use of intoxicating liquors, which is 
prohibited by as many as 370 companies, the provision of dwelling 
houses, the establishment of “beneficiary institutes,’ which is 
claimed expressly by only nineteen roads, the position as regards 
legislation in the States compared with that in operation in 
England on the question of the hability of employers for personal 
injuries to their employés, are among the subjects handled in the 
second chapter. 


Siath Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1890. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1891. | 

The sixth annual report of the Commissioner of Labor deals in 
three parts with the important but difficult questions of the “ cost 
of producing iron and steel, and the materials of which iron is. 
made, in the United States and in Europe, and the earnings, the 
efficiency, and the cost of living of the men employed in such 
production.” The investigation is made in pursuance of the Act 
of Congress under which the Department of Labor was constituted.. 
This Act provided that such an inquiry should be directed to 
articles which were liable to duty; and it was necessary to select 
articles on which a duty of a considerable amount was levied, and 
for which “a clearly defined and standard unit could be estab- 
lished.”” A comparison with this dual test suggested the suitability 
of iron and steel, and the materials of which iron is made, the 
textiles, and glass; and in these three parts the results obtained 
for the first three of the five selected kinds of articles are given. 
Part i is devoted to the cost of production, part 11 to wages and 
the efficiency of labor, and the third and most bulky part to the 
cost of living of the labourers. From the outset it was determined 
to ‘‘make the investigation as broad as possible,”’ and the schedules, 
in which the information obtained was to be arranged, were care- 
fully “formulated on the advice of practical manufacturers.” The 
general result, although it may “not reach the statistical ideal,”’ 
“can,” the report states, ‘“be honestly designated a statistical 
triumph ;” and this is due to the increasing willingness of manufac- 
turers to furnish information in response to governmental inquiry. 
No less than 618 establishments supphed the facts needed for the 
compilation of the report; and the great difficulties, which have 
been encountered, have, it seems, as a rule been “inherent in the 
very conditions of the case,” and have not arisen from “indis- 
position”? to render assistance. The Department adopted the 
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plan of sending experts and agents directly to the producer in 
preference to that of collecting information by correspondence ; 
and it traces the success of the inquiry largely to this decision. 
The correspondence method, it declares, ‘‘ has, with rare exceptions, 
been a failure,” and the advantage of the other method is “that a 
well-informed man on the spot can answer all objections and show 
clearly all advantages.” And, accordingly, it maintains that “in 
general the fullest confidence can be placed in the trustworthiness 
of the report.” ‘It is weak here and there, especially in the stecl 
rail industry, where information could less readily be obtained,” 
but ‘‘the number and distribution of establishments” reporting 
is, it holds, “‘adequate to establish the representative character of 
the report,” which contains the results of inquiries in “all parts of 
the United States where iron and steel are produced, in Great 
Britain, and in the iron and steel producing countries of the 
continent of Europe.” : 
Part i of the report is devoted to the cost of production; and 
this is defined as the ‘‘expense” of production. From the term, 
for various reasons, are excluded interest, insurance, depreciation 
of the value of plant, royalty paid to the owners of the soil, and 
charges for freight of the product to the place of free delivery ; 
although information has been obtained on these points from some 
manufacturers, and separately tabulated. But for the purpose in 
hand only those elements of cost are considered which are “ univer- 
sal, positive, and absolutely essential, that is, those elements of cost 
that are common to all producers and” ‘must be borne in order to 
bring out the completed product.’ For pig iron the United States 
are divided into two districts, northern and southern, but for other 
articles they are treated as one, while Hurope is throughout 
separated into Great Britain on the one hand, and on the other 
the Continent, including Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
Spain. Statistics of the annual volume of production show that 
‘now the United States take first rank among the iron-producing 
countries, and have a greater output than that of any other 
country.” Great Britain, however, while distanced by America in 
1886 and 1887, re-asserted its supremacy as a steel-making country 
in 1888 and 1889, and ‘‘now excels as a steel-producer because of 
her large annual production of open-hearth’ steel.” In the pro- 
duction of coal, one of the materials for the manufacture of pig 
iron, the States are ‘only surpassed”? by Great Britain, and in the 
production of iron ore, another material, they are ‘‘ nearly abreast.” 
‘There are now three great iron and steel producing countries,” 
Great Britain, the United States, and Germany; but, the report 
declares, “Great Britain, while fast losing her leadership in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and sharing it with the United 
States and Germany, is destined to remain a powerfui competitor 
with all iron and steel producing countries, both in their own and 
in neutral markets.” In the general tables each particular industry 
is taken in turn and separately examined by districts, and, in the 
case of pig iron, for example, the tables refer to (A) the period 
covered and the quantity of product, (B) the appliances of produc- 
tion, (C) the assemblage of the materials, (D) the chemical analyses 
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of the ore, (E) the quantity and cost of materials charged into the 
furnace, (I’) the proportion of materials charged into the furnace, 
(G) the general statement of cost for the period, (H) the elements 
of cost in 1 ton of 2,240 lbs., (1) the percentage of each element | 
of cost in 1 ton of 2,240 lbs., (K) the additional cost of certain 
theoretical elements (such as interest, &c.), and (L) the additional 
cost of certain theoretical elements in 1 ton of 2,240 lbs. The tables 
are preceded and followed by explanatory notes and analytical com- 
ments; and the method of investigation, and the defects to which 
it is liable, are frankly laid bare. In the case of some of the 
industries, which comprise pig iron, muck bar iron, finished bar 
iron, miscellaneous iron, steel ingots, steel rails, miscellaneous 
steel, bituminous coal, coke, iron ore, and limestone, some of the 
particulars needed in the instance of pig iron are not of course 
required. 

In part 11 the time employed, the earnings gained, and the effici- 
ency of the workmen engaged in production, form the subject of 
investigation. As respects the two former particulars, copies of 
the pay rolls of gy of the 618 establishments represented in the 
inquiry were made, and these serve as the basis of the tables, 
the period selected usually coinciding with that taken in part 1. 
In successive tables facts relating to what are distinguished as the 
actual and the theoretical earnings, first in detail for districts and 
industries, and then grouped by occupations and by industries, are 
collected and arranged. The theoretical earnings are supphed in 
two columns, one showing the number of employés, who would be 
necessary if they worked continuously through the period, to 
perform the actual days of work given, and the other the conse- 
quent average earnings for the period of one such employé ; 
and the object of the columns is to show the great difference 
between the actual force and the necessary force in establishments, 
and between what men are actually paid during a fixed time, and 
what they are theoretically supposed to have gained when only 
their daily rate of pay is considered. To discover the true daily 
rate is very difficult, for a man may work at more than one 
occupation within the period selected for investigation ; and, where 
payment is made by the piece, the pay rolls sometimes show only 
the amount paid, and not the time, or perhaps even the number, of 
pieces which it represents. The methods adopted for meeting such 
difficulties are accordingly explained in the prefatory remarks to 
the tables. The concluding portion of part ii is devoted to the 
efficiency of labour; and here the results for 131 establishments 
are tabulated, by establishments, and by occupations and industries. 
The term efficiency of labour is explained as being but another 
expression for the cost in labour consumption of producing a unit, 
like a ton of pig iron, that is, the true cost of production. The 
Department of Labor was, it seems, only partially successful in 
obtaining similar information from the various districts, for the 
purpose of comparison, in this portion of the inquiry. 

Part iii is devoted to the cost of living, which forms an essential 
element in the cost of production and in the efficiency of labour. 
Here the facts were gathered from the heads of families employed 
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in the establishments from which the other schedules were 
obtained; and budgets, uniform for all industries, were drawn 
up, showing the constitution of the family, indicating whether 
they owned the house in which they lived, or hired it or obtained 
it from their employer, stating, in items, and, where possible, in 
quantities also, the objects of expenditure, giving the figures of 
the yearly income of the individual members of the family from all 
sources; and supplying thus the basis for a comparison of the 
total cost of living with the total income, and the exhibition of a 
surplus or deficit, as the.case might be. 3,260 families furnished 
the material for these statistics, and some interesting results, 
which cannot be noticed here from want of space, were obtained. 
As a whole the sixth annual report indicates the bestowal of a 
ereat amount of industry upon a work of importance, and the 
statistical student is enabled, by the full and candid statement of 
the method adopted, to estimate for himself the value of the 
results obtained. For this statement he will be almost as grateful 
as for the material collected and placed at his disposal; for some 
of the American statistical publications previously issued have 
forfeited merits, which they might otherwise have possessed, 
from lack of such information. 


Statistica. DiFilippo Virgilii. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1891. 

In the concluding section of his httle manual Professor Virgilii 
expresses his confident expectation that a brillant future is in store 
for statistics; and the appearance of his own book is, we think, 
one reason at least for entertaining such a hope. Yor it is one of 
many examples of the fresh interest which is now being taken in 
many countries in statistical study, and the fact that there is a 
popular demand for such a manual is in itself encouraging. But 
the character of the manual affords, we venture to think, still more 
ground for encouragement, for it endeavours to reconcile scientific 
precision with popular treatment. It is not mtended, of course, to 
convey any novel information, but it sets forth with systematic 
order and clearness the scope, aim, and methods of statistical study. 
In an Introduction such points as the etymology of the word 
statistics, its definition, object, and method, the classification of its 
various departments, its limits, utilty, and historical development, 
are briefly discussed. The author adopts the definition propounded 
by Professor Ferraris on the lines laid down by Messedaglia and 
Riimelin, and describes statistics as the systematic and, as far as 
may be possible, comprehensive observation of facts, quantitatively 
grouped in homogeneous masses, and interpreted by the aid of 
mathematical induction. The historical and the mathematical 
schools have jointly contributed to its development, and an inquiry 
into its nature and objects may be appropriately divided into three 
main sections, which Professor Virgilii distinguishes as statistica 
metodologica, statistica descrittiva, and statistica investigatrice. His 
manual follows these distinctions; and the first part is subdivided 
into two portions, one devoted to the philosophical, and the other 
to the technical, aspects of statistical method. Jn the former the 
causes of error, and the modes of dealing with it, the grounds of the 
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calculus of probability, the employment of arithmetical and other 
means, the determination of constant and variable causes, receive 
attention; and in the latter the technical details of numerical 
tables and of the graphic method are briefly explained. In the 
second section the author deals concisely with such questions as 
the nature of official statistics, the place of international statistical 
congresses, and the modes of classification of descriptive statistics, 
according as they relate to topography, to population, or to the facts 
of industrial, intellectual, moral, and political life. In the third 
and conclnding section he considers the results to which statistical 
investigation may lead, and the objects to which it may be directed. 


Prezzi Ideali e preazi effettivi. Di Giacomo Luzzatti. Milano: 
Ulrico Hoepli, 1892. 

This book forms one of a series, now being published at Milan, 
on questions of jurisprudence and politics; and, among the other 
volumes which are stated to be in preparation, are an Introduction to 
the Study of Political Hconomy, by Professor Cossa, who intends to 
expand his well-known guide into this larger form; and a book on 
the Principles of the Science of Banking, by Professor Ferraris.. 
Both these projected works, however, are designed to cover a wider 
area than that embraced by the volume before us, which accords to 
a somewhat limited subject a treatment of appropriate jength. 
The main part of the work, which bears the additional title of 
Notes on a Study of the Value of Money in the Hconomy of a 
People, extends to little more than a hundred pages. But the 
subject, though limited in scope, is one of importance and of 
extreme difficulty; and the notes appended to the essay cover no 
less considerable a space, and betray a wide erudition and extensive 
acquaintance with the economic literature of other countries 
besides that of the author himself. He even alludes to so recent 
a work as Professor Marshall’s great treatise. His method of 
‘handling his subject is, it must be confessed, decidedly polemical, 
and he devotes his attention in the main to an elaborate assault on 
what he calls the ‘‘ quantitative theory of prices.” The distinction . 
drawn in his title, and explained in his book, between ideal and 
effective, or real, prices is, he states, similar to that made by 
Bagehot between perfect and actual price. The ideal price repre- 
- sents the social value of a commodity, the effective price its value 
measured in terms of money ; and he argues that from a failure to 
attain a clear recognition of this distinction, and to pay due regard 
to the more permanently important of the two kinds of prices, 
economists have fallen into error. One error is that prices are 
determined by the quantity of money circulating in a country; 
whereas he holds that the general condition of the country, and 
the abundance or scarcity of its commodities, is the determining 
cause rather than the money itself; and a second error arises from 
the failure to see that the ideal price tends to increase, and main- 
tains on the other hand that the general tendency of prices is to 
fall. In considering these mistakes, as he regards them, Professor 
Luzzatti lays stress on the important part played by credit in 
modern industry, and he discusses the vexed and difficult questions 
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of the relation of the bank reserves, and of the rate of discount, to 
changes in prices, and the influx and efflux of the precious metals. 
The conception of ideal price which he puts forward, though by 
no means new in economic literature, is nevertheless somewhat 
intangible; and the tone of his remarks errs perhaps on the side 
of exhibiting too much of a controversial animus, but his treat- 
ment appears to be both learned and acute. He thinks that the 
quantitative theory is tainted by a survival of the old mercantilist 
doctrine, and that it is not confirmed by the examination of 


historical fact. 


Immigration and Degradation. By President F. A. Walker. 
(Forum, August, 1891.) ; 

In an article entitled Immigration and Degradation, President 
Francis A. Walker protests against the opinion, not contradicted 
until about twenty years ago, that if the immigration of foreigners 
into the United States were to cease, the extinction of the 
American nation would of necessity follow. President Walker 
maintains on the contrary that it is the foreigners who have 
themselves prevented the original stock from increasing. In 
support of this view he adduces statistics of the great vitality of 
the people during the early part of this century—as evidenced by 
increases of 30 to 40 per cent. per decennium—although there 
were then comparatively few immigrants. From 1830 however the 
foreigners come in greater numbers, and simultaneously the rate 
of increase of the population diminishes: so much so, that until 
1860 the rate remains practically stationary, in spite of an ever 
increasing immigration. President Walker proposes three possible 
reasons; first, ‘“‘that this was a mere coincidence ”’—which he 
ridicules—secondly, ‘‘that the foreigners came because the native: 
population was relatively declining’’—which is also easily disposed 
of—and thirdly, “that the growth of the native population was 
checked by the incoming of the foreign elements in such large 
numbers.” ‘This latter is the view supported. He says: “‘ The 
access of foreigners, at the time and under the circumstances, 
constituted a shock to the principle of population among the 
native element. That principle is always acutely sensitive alike to 
sentimental and to economic conditions. And it is to be noted in 
passing, that not only did the decline in the native element, as a 
whole, take place in singular correspondence with the excess of 
foreign arrivals, but it occurred chiefly in just those regions to 
which the new-comers most freely resorted.” Discussing then 
the habits of the two classes of people, he arrives at the conclusion 
that the simple healthy American, coming into contact with the 
dirty, lazy, careless foreigner (such as was the immigrant 
generally), ‘“‘shrank from the industrial competition thus thrust 
upon him.” 

The above is a very condensed account of a most interesting 
article, and we regret that we have not more space for a fuller 
account. ‘The subject, however, requires further elucidation, and 
with all respect for the distinguished author of the article in ques- 
tion, we would point out that the data establishing the rates of 
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increase’ of the American population prior to 1830, as well as at 
later dates, seem to require careful study; that the totals at each 
census are subject to doubt, President Walker himself, when 
conducting the census of 1580, having found out and exposed 
serious errors in the census of 1870; and that the latest census of 
all, that of 1890, has been seriously challenged on the score of a 
gross understatement of numbers similar to what occurred in 1870. 
The facts being so much in doubt, is not the theory itself prema- 
ture ? There is, moreover, no confirmation of the theory in any study 
of marriage and birth-rates, which seem to be practically wanting 
in the United States. There is no one more competent to deal 
with the subject than President Walker, and we are sure he will 
agree with us that the facts deserve a more exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It is a great misfortune for statistical science that the 
United States have not a systematic registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths under federal supervision. 
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: (a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Datos trimestrales del Comercio exterior. Aino 1891. 
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Estadistica del Comercio y de la Navegacion de la ment of Statistics 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Hungary— 
Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas ) 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) April— | 
March, 1891......:...... ZUR REE PLR eee fa ( The Royal Hungarian 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 1888, Heft 12, { Statistical Bureau 
Ungarns Feuerschiiden. 1889, Heft 6, Die Credit- | 
institute.. Heft 9, Cultus und Unter-richtswesen J 


Vienna— 
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Die Kénigliche Hauptstadt Prag... nach den Er- 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


France— 
Annuaire Statistique de la France. 14° année, 1891. ] The Ministry of Com- 
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Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére del. 10° année, 
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Navigation Intérieure. Statistique de la, Nomencla- U The Ministry of Pub- 
ture et conditions de navigabilité des fleuves, riviéres lic Works 
et canaux. Années 1889 et 1890. 2 vols., 4to., maps 
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Routes nationales. Recensements de la circulation en 
1882 et en 1888. 3 vols., 4to., maps and diagrams 
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tique et Législation comparée. <Aug., Sept., 1891... J 

Mouvement de la Population .en France pendant 
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L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 


Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) .... ‘ 
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No. 4, Oct., 1891. (Contents.) Formation de la 
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de la Dette anglaise 3 per cent.: P. Le Miere. 
question négre aux Etats-Unis: G. eat 
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Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 

Oct. Statistique du pauperisme 4 Londres: A. De 
Foville. Statistique des Sociétés savantes: V. 
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Nov. Mouvement de la population en France en > The Society 
1890: A. Vannacque. Circulation monétaire de 
la France: A. de Foville. Le port de Paris: 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
PME OCE., LOO LG seeds cuh cavtccs vse egesscgeioncreetanes eee oe ; i 
Krimialetatistik fir das Jahr 1889 2 eect s.ecesy- oot ee 
Waarenverkehr des Deutschen Zollgebiets mit dem 
Auslande im Jahre 1890: Theil Lo i... .cs-scnnpame 
Prussta. Preussische Statistik. Band cxi. Die 


Irrenanstalten im preussischen Staate wihrend The Royals @apesian 


Statistical Bureau 
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Saxony— 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das K. 
Sachsen fiir 1892... settee cers ts eecs ete The Royal Saxon 
Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. Statistical Bureau 
Jahrgang 1890. Hefte 3 und 4. Diagrams ........ 
Beruin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts The: Statistical, Bos 


der Stadt. Ehescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle reau of Berlin 


und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ 
Hamsure. Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1890. | The Consul-Generat 
AGO sicsedecoccsesoveseopsseqacesasnatevnenevereal sn tye cists = 1. aemeeeas Bateman for Germany 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 
Band iv, Heft 3. 1821. (Contents.) Die Syndicate 
der Arbeiter und Unternehmer in Frankreich: ¢ The Publisher 
Rk. Jay. Die belgische Sozialgesetzgebung und das | 
Arbeiterwohnungsgesetz vom 1889: K. Bucher.) 


Greece. Population. Recensement général, Avril 1889.] The Statistical Bu- 
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Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1891— 
159. Atti del Concorso internazionale di Caseificio 
182. Concorsi Agrari regionali, Siena  ..............:000 
184. Notizie sulla Pesca fluviale e lacuale in Italia 
186. Zootecnia. Provvedimenti a vantaggio della | 
produzione bovina, ovina e suina nell’ 189U ........ J 
Annali di Statistica— 
Atti della commissione per la Statistica Giudiziaria ) 
civile e penale. Sessione del 1890 ..............c00c0000e 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 83, Provincia di Bel- 
luno. 34, Provincia di Pesaro e Urbino. Maps. 
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Annuario Statistico Italiano. 1889-90. La 8vo..... 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. July— 
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Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
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Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
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Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per l’anno 1889. Dia-) The Director-Gene- 


eA ee 08 205.5 ss 0 59000 v0.00 pyvooseoviesensonsconaes ral, Statistical De- 
Statistica Giudiziaria civile et commerciale per I’ partment of the 
BP Net as cast speck sdegeceeesecsesasrongsddnsaadeseseeasans State 
Sanita Pubblica— 
Regolamento sul meretricio. 2 parts. 1891............ 7 
Oona dei Liquami putrescibili attraverso la | Mi eaiirector of\Puty. 
9 Wei een F802 con 03 k.ovo5 sconce avivnsvonasesvigees lasHealek 
Applicazione di una Vaschetta a chiusura idraulica, Na obs 
Cie nee APES OVO. | LBOL ............ccesraccorensozars i) 


Mitan. Statistica al 30 Giugno 1891 delle caldaie) 
a vapore dei motori a vapare, a gas, elettrici ed | The Milan Chamber 


idraulici nel distretto camerale di Milano. §8vo. of Commerce 
Re ees. seoanssdcecccdcnceseosseccaosberesecdkbpoeve 
IL’ Economista. (Current weekly numbers) «00.0.0... The Editor 


Giornale degli Economisti— 
Oct. L’Economia politica nella Spagna, nel) 
Portogallo, nel Belgio e nei Paesi bassi: L. 
eM reeds onda ct iieby <apla vets +a orn ausie or eibapsM lees easier esse 
Nov. Il progetto di legge sulle conservatorie delle 
ipoteche e il decentramento: C. Rosmini. Sulle > . 
annualita variabili, contributo alla scienza degli 
Be BOREL 22. caios.catesonnoislooatansbuvsar ebedazansss 
Dec. Credito fondiario in Italia: A. J.de Johannis. 








Ta, COBIGELLC FOZ2E TNF CTIONL ”” .40..20s0cevssessearcsnnsswaseae 
Japan— 
Summary of the Annual Reports of the Central Sanitary ] The Director of the 
Prearea tor eso BNC, LB89. BVO. ......ccssccasecseneesescenss Bureau 
Toxyo-Fu. Weekly Report of Deaths in, for the ; 
weeks ending 10th, 17th, 24th, and 31st Jan., 1891. ee ee of 
4, parts, 4to. (in English and Japanese) ......... eee y 
Mexico— 
Exportaciones. Segundo Semestre y afio fiscal de 
See Nyt PO i obn5 <cn'navs.oaosdarmntorsnractntioet cxeageaeed 
Noticas de la amonedacion practicada en las Casas de 


Moneda de la Republica en Junio, 1891; en el reau 


cuarto trimestre, en el segundo semestre, y en el afio 


a Statistical Bu- 


fiscal 1890-91. Sheets ................ isnuchactiedi Meee ol 
Netherlands— 
Statistiek van het Grondcrediet in Nederland over de) The Netherlands 
Jaren. 1886 tot'en met 1890. 4b... 20... ...ccsessecoee voansons Legation 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1889, 2° 
livraison, Statistique des Colonies; pour 1890, i? 
livraison, Statistique de la Métropole. 2 parts, | The Statistical In- 
IV CEL. Ns 5 5s7 sch 3a doen abl ech act Vnnpsar ema Petistag~otsebnere «03 r stitute 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 2, 1891. | 
Zevende Jaargang. Diagrams, 870........ssscssserereees 5) 


The Statistical Bu- 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. July—Aug., 1891... Be 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Russia— Pug eet ied ae 

Commerce Extérieur de Ja Russie par la frontiére 
d’Europe et la céte caucasienne de la Mer Noire, | Phe casio Depart- 
PUY ANE, LOOT cass. hoses ceecgncees srpneonaeestaves bec@rdenaaeeana J 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (In Russian.)| The Ministry of 
(Current weekly numbers.) 1891...:....s.cccsessseesveracees Finance 

Mouvement des prix des Terres en Russie, 1860-89. Dr: BogaMaree 
Diagram=maps: 2 AG ir asessccsrssoecoenteage tateatternetice so eam SAE Sb. 


The Department of 


Assessed Taxes 


Diagram-maps showing prices of Rye and Oats in 
European Russia on 1st Aug., lst Sept., and Ist Oct., 


L891. “Sheets vce. pie tee eee eet ona 
Spain— 
Colera Morbo Asiatico en Espafia durante el afio de : 
1885, Ato. 1887> i.e halle ae rn Dr. F. J. Monat 
Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de Espaiia 
en 1890) CFG) eo ee: a ee The Director-General 
Resumenes Mensuales de la Estadistica del Comercio of Indirect Taxation 
Exterior. Aug.=-Oct., "T8910. ....:..2: 00st aeeseeea eernee 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. July—Sept., Le fTthe Society 
LBOL « ci csettedes sbanctsbnersecoegeierveetedeceudeeqene aed: tas eaten amar 


‘ 


Sweden and Norway— 


SwEDEN— 
General-Sammandrag ofver 1890 ars Bevillning. ) 
Sheet bacccecksvcsonssseccesessnseteocescress ues istearontecseaanar meme aaa 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufyud-Boken for 1889, 
£1890. 42 VOls2, 4b. -cenrcigssseenlcccsesete ees ieee ee 
Ofversigt af de enskilda, sedelutgifvande bankernas, 
Ke, ~ L8QO te. acess Mister oye ncs dence een ee ee 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1890. Fol. 
Riksstat;for‘ar 1892." "Sim. “to. 020 ia eee genes The Central Statisti- 
Rikets in- och Utférsel. Jan.—July, 1886-80, to + cal Bureau, Stock- 
Jan.—ZJ une, 1887-91) 4t0. 7 ccs renee eee holm 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning. July, 1890— 
JUNE, LEO - vu.cs.ccssersccocaunersovsscceesesteteeteeeeettee een onannaaam 


Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande ban- | 
kernas och aktiebankernas, &c. July, 1890—June, 
LOOM c.resassonsonts stvedesjosoaiesadsdecd’ ios 9) tat eet aan 

Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken och Hypoteksfére- | 
ningarne for 1890.° 4t0.2..5..2:00..s1co.coneeiees cae o) 

Norway. Statistique Officielle de la Norvéege— 

132. Statistique du commerce pendant 1890 ............ 

133. Tableaux des successions, des faillites et des 
* biens pupillaires pendant L888 rd iccdthent yee 

134, Finances de 1’état pour 1885-90 ........ccescesseresens 

135. Rapport sur les établissements pénitentiaires 

pour 1888-89 se... aeee elt ee The Central Statisti- 

136. Statistique des caisses d’é épargne pour 1890 .... + cal Bureau, Chris- 

137. Compte rendu du service vétérinaire en 1889.... tiania 

138. Rapport sur les prisons départementales, année 

De aatR igi savss vairodv«s-ey olnsuan diva daghter a eee | 

139. Statistique des télégraphes de Etat pour 1890 

140. Statistique postale pour 1890 > .......cccccsceseseseeee 

141. Statistique de la justice criminelle pour 1889.... ) 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire des mariages, naissances et des 


décds dans les Villes de la Suisse. 1890-91. 8vo | pr. Guillaume 


Handelsstatistik— 
Jahresbericht und Werthtabelle, 1890. Svo............. ) 
Statistik des Waarenverkehrs der Schweiz mit dem | Teel Devart 
Auslande im Jahre 1890. Diagrams, fol. ............ 5 ‘ Ue joe 
Waarenverkehr der Schweiz mit dem Auslande, een Gent aigms 


Pee ENON ant t yet asc asscibos secs ocbeossacceserddsstiteoets 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 27° année, 1891.1 The Federal Statisti- 
oy MM CMMPEMEPLLOL Ess. cescdsbt de svsvesssoyAoveteseevvessosesecvectes Lee cal Bureau 
Nomenclatur der Todesursachen, mit Anmerkungen 
PUP ZC L210. 1890 | 6... iosacssescosssosesssesects kas Ds, Hil a Moual 
United States— 
Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of, 1891. The Secretary 
Agriculture. Monthly Reports on Crops, &e. gare J. R. Dodge, Esq. 
Mt ee Reeve ns Hive cs cui Aeaenvceneoes snotpesaeseven een (Statistician) 
American Republics. Bureau of the, Bulletins. No.7 i Mie ies 
Brazil. No. 9, Mexico, Plates and maps. 8vo. 1891 
Army. Statistical Report on Sickness and Mortalit 
Pee ee Re neN ids. yscisilianc bakers. he ee 
Army. Index-Catalogue of Library of Surgeon- 
General’s Office, United States Army. Authors ana 
Subjects. . Vol. xii. Reger—Shuttleworth. la. 
NM pr CII da cas, sviatavewnsasesaheWavinvsod pusnanighteatevorsuvenil 
Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 105. Horses, Mules, | 
and Asses on Farms. 104. Assessed Valuation of 
Property. 105. Population of Pennsylvania. 106. 
Sentences of Convicts in Penitentiaries in 1890. 107. 
Irrigation in Wyoming. 108. Population of Indiana. 
109. Horticulture — Nurseries. 111. Seed Farms. 
112. Population of Arkansas. 113. Iron Ore. 
114. Population of Kansas. 115. Railway Sta- 
tistics. 116. Population of New York. 117. 
Live Stock on Ranges. 118. Population of Utah. 
119. Population of Missouri. 120. Railway Sta- 
tistics. 121. Population of Ohio. 122. Population 
of North Carolina. 124. Population of Georgia. 
125. Population of Mississippi. 126. Population 
of Nebraska. 128. Population of Oklahoma. 129. 
Population of New Mexico. 130. Population of 
Montana. 132. Population of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 135. Population of South 
BR Ca Go css Gre era Secs. ota wi ncitsne in = sddubasar dren ined smregants tant 
Extra Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 7—9. Insurance 
Business in the United States. 10. Coal Product 
of the United States. Maps. 11. Summary of 
Statistics of Education. Map. 14. Statistics of 
Farms, Homes, and Mortgages, Kansas ........ cece 
Foreign Commerce of the United States for compara- } 
tive periods under the old and new tariffs, ay Nis Ruccaneoresins 


BR LOL Feces cons otacsevoancvonsvenersk terete ansvctndresdetes | tistics Wowie 
‘ ; pe aie : y 
Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navigation. Department 


The Surgeon-Gence- 
ral 





The Superintendent 
of Census 


—+- 











Quarterly Reports on, for the quarters ending 31st | 


Maromednd S0th June, L891. vasieitissececssitereneverssasorseosee J) 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 


Imports and Exports. Summary Statements for July— 
ETM LO OL. tard cecorsssests)tovedesttnaenpracetesmiare sac ae 


Labor. Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of Labor. 1889, Railroad Labor. | The Commissioner 
1890, Cost of Production, Iron, Steel, Coal, of Labor 


tistics, Treasury 


\% Bureau of Sta- 
Department - 


SOG Ee tiilicssenctes shoe ametbeyehar tna idke ss capitals dens di- says rey 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly 

Bulletinyedg Oot bl so lis Nae ec The Board of Health 
Jxuuivors. Sixth Biennial Report of the Bureau of } . 

Labor. Statistics, 1890wsscannistsadeletio.t olay eae f Cr, Ee eC r aaaae 
Massachusetts— 


State Board of Health. Twenty-Second Annual 
Report for 1889-90. (Selection from Contents.) 


Growth of Children studied by Galton’s method Pe Pe eg 


of Percentile Grades: by H. P. Bowditch. Map mans 

and Gisprams, SV0...5-:serssede-002so0gshs>-ersphee yan epee 
Twenty-First Annual Report of the Bureau of 

Statistics of Labor, March, 1891 .............»sccrrsces The Bureau of Labor 
Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1890..........-..cc008 


New York. State Library. Bulletin. Additions, 
No. 1, July, 1891. Library School. No, 1, August, + The State Library 


LB91, SV 00s. ccsssieseieheceebivesvonseedas sbuteasousby ts Reanimanys pane eannnnn 
Brooxtyn. Annual Report of the Department of : 

Police and Excise of the City for 1890 ........ssessseseee } pide cr ey 
Bankers’ Magazine. Oct.—Nov., 1891 .......ccccsssesssesosesoees The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ ” 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

TUM DCTS iii ssvnenynontenepieedcoessos itso tha toe rn aa a ae re 
Investor’s Supplement to Commercial and Financial 

Chronicle. Sept:, 1891 | sis. t-cheeleae een eee ieee i 


Zhe Forum— 
Oct. Plan for a Permanent Bank System: Hon. 
M. D. Harter. The Free Coinage Agitation: 
EE, Atkinson. Increase of Crime by “ Reforma- 


tory ? Prisons: W.iP; Andrews} .:tens eee 
Nov. Profit of good Country Roads: J. B.! 
Potter. American Shipbuilding and Commer- 4 


cial Supremacy: C. H. Cramp. The Danger 
of the Farmers’ Alliance: J. 7. Morgan. 
Commercial Future of the Pacific States: W. 
LLM CLLY ce s0isasvredegtiqetove ya dnitnha pend pip ee ee 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. vi, No. 3, 1891. 
(Contents.) Economics in Italy: U. Rabbino. + The Publishers 
Railroad Stock Watering: 7. L. Greene..ececcccsnereeee 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. vi, No. 1, 1891. 
(Contents.) Element of Monopoly in Prices: J. A. 
Hobson. The Catholic Church and Economics: 
J.J. Keane. The Kaweah Experiment in Co-opera- 
tion: W.C. Jones. Relation of Trades Unions to 
Apprentices 7h, WW, Bema ....,scusyssedesitece teen 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- 
actions at the meetings of the Society, held 80th > The Society 
Sept. and Ist Oct., 1891. No. 6, 8vo 


The Publisher 


OUOTETOTT Cee TD Ooeeeenees 


a 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals— 
Sept. Economics in Italy: A. Loria. Present ) 
Condition of Peasants in Russian Empire: 
C. de Lestrade. Statistical Publications of the | ‘The Academ 
U.S. Government: W. F. Willoughby «1.00... rae 
Nov. Recent tendencies in the Reform of Land | 
Tenure: H. P. Cheyney 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. pa: The Societ 
No. 3, 1891. Maps and plates, 8V0...c...:cccsscccsseesseeeeees cvaeiapa! 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. nay 
Rxixsy 0.135, 1891. Portrait, 8vo....... aha 4 a 
Franklin Institute. Journal. Oct.—Nov., 1891 eine The Institute 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western Railway Com- Gir Geb E 
pany. Report of the Directors for 1890-91. 4to. aa "eek bls air cag. 5 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Experi- ) 
ments in Aero-dynamies, by 8. P. Langley. La. 
Be oe toes 0 Nes puesto Seonse yan vetaeane ghagopeniie eae’ 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.’ Biblio- 
raphy of Chemical Influence of Light: 
o. aprile: 1891. Index to Litera of { ' The Institution 
Columbium, 1801-87: F. W. Traphagen. Toner 
Lectures, No. 9. Mental Overwork and Prema- 
ture Disease among Public and Professional 


Men: C. K. Mills 


ees cee eee ee eee ee eee eee 








POH ROO eee eee H ee HE SEH OSHS Ea es HHO ESSERE GEES 


The General Statis- 


gacion de la Republica y varios otros datos corres- ihatl Bieoen 


Uruguay. Comercio Exterior y movimiento de Nave- 
pondientes al afio 1894. 8yo. 


Pee remem eeerereeeests sesso sOeessessaaes 


International— 
International Statistical Institute. Miscellaneous Papers 
and Reports submitted to the Institute at their ¢ Dr. F. Jd J. Mouat 
meeting in Vienna in Sept., 1891. 8vo. and 4to. .... 
Bulletin International des Douanes. Année 1891-92. | The Secretary of the 
IR ar ied NVC MB, poe onde ins sned. ado nee sksoniuatiee deed laeues Board of Trade 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India from ) 
1880-81 to 1889-90. [C-6502.] 1891 is a 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India. 
Voli. Littum to, Oyster. Svo. - 1891 ...,....2......00.. : Oe 
Sanitary Measures in India, report on, in 1889-90. | 
Vol. xxiii. [C-6501. ] 1891 
Trade of India in 1890-91, Review of. 1, Foreign ’ 
Sea-borne Trade. 2, Trans-Frontier Trade. 3, ts Bee DAG 
SPIO, CH OL. 4... rile, os ns opt Weegee Danek apo veene eg 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. 1891-92; Nos. 2—4 coi.csscssscscesecccvsssecess The Department of 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. 1891-92. Eee oD 
coins 2. {ci SRR. SAN rr) Riptiny e,  eeeae ae ae o 


VOL. LIV. PART IV. 3D 


oer ere eer reer Cece eee cere eee) 


© 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 

Jail Committee. Appendix to the Report of the, ) 
assembled in Calcutta in March—April, 1864. 
REN Mage GPR OF. snovetasdhserenyspesaseseosthcccraaronee ste: Gitaeh acer staan 

Jail Conference. Report of the, assembled in Cal- 
cutta in Jan.—March, 1877, with appendices. 
OL A877 \.cgusinpeaer ky adbaeehh cee emer are, eam 

Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India. 
Statement for 1888-89. 25th No. 1890 ....0.00000.. 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 


Annual Reports for 1886-88. 3vols. Maps, fol. .... 

Bengal— 
Bengal, Behar, and Arracan. Reports on Jails visited 
and inspected i IN: EB VOsgILBOO Gean..:.ee ee eee 


Jails of the Lower Provinces. Reports for 1859. 60, 

- 1864 and 1864-65 ; for 1868 (2 vols.) ; for 1869, ; 
vol, 1..4.4:-vols, Ato. and v8yo. "1h .-:...:.cebe creer The redone 

Jails. Rules for the superintendence and manage- | Depot ious 
ment of, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. + Beh Foner ee te 
Svio) L876 |. otto Gaveeegs- tattoo eee 

Public Instruction. Report of the General Com- 
mittee of, of the Presidency of Fort William, for | 
1839740. .SV0... ocicsscsocantteansbeorsewen atts ae ae 

Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the 
Presidency. General Reports on, for 1855, 


1855-56, and 1856-57. 8 vols. 8V0. 2......cscecceeere 

Hooeuty District. Annual Report and Returns 

for 1869.. Photographs.. Fol. “1870. o,f. see | 
Caleutta— 





Fever Hospital and Municipal Improvements. 
Reports-of the Committee upon the, with appen- | 
dices ‘D, EF, Ke. Fol 1838-4752... ee 

Report of the Health Officer for 1876, 1878, 1879 


and i887. 4 vols. Fol. Diagrams and plates.... : 
Sanitation Problem; a step towards its solution. 
Byo. . [1885 } © c.cuak. oe 3 
Tndion Annals of ‘Modal Soisen No 08 a 
Indian Engineering. (An illustrated weekly journal.) | P. Doyle, Esq., C.E., 
(Current numbers), 189]...0:...4. cscs eee the Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lix. Part 1, Nos. 3 and 4. ‘Part 2, ) 
Nos. 4, 5, and Supplement No.2. Vol. 1x, Panties 
No. 1. Part 2, No.1. 1890-91. Plates, 8vo. + The Society 
Proceedings, Nos. 2—6. Feb.—J une, 1891. Plates, | 


SMO agiclns Sdarated ail pihin sine Beatles 2 eveiiege ae e J 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. 
Violv xvi, No. 48.0 18910 Sv0it cata eae 4 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements for N. 8. Garland, Esq 
° . ’ ° 


Ang = Ope Te ee isch. as.t ale ae 
Budget Speech by the Minister of Finance in the] J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
House of Commons, 1891. 6: copies: 14.1.0: sree C.M.G. 


Census of 1891. Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2. 80. cscs George Johnson, Esq. 


~~ P 
tie es Se oe ae 
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{ 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of —Contd. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1891, 8vo.— | 
Vol. i. Public Accounts for 1889-90. List of 
Rhereholdersim Banks, 1890. .....,........ccssecssoeiessredsoes J. G. Pacinot, Esq., 
Vol. ii. Report of Auditor-General on Appropria- C.M.G. 
Biome COON ts £0r 1880-90. ooo... cccccescsneesanecsccasiane 
Vol. iii. Tables of Trade and Navigation for 1889-90 J 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1890; sixth year] The Department of 
ae MO Wr tee See sooo csccieceseosseanddeaediash pen Agriculture 
MAnirosBa. Report on Crops and Live Stock, June, 1891 7 


Jnsurance and Finance Chronicle. Nos. 17—23. 1891.... The Editor 
J. C. Ear qunernons 


Ceylon. Report on Railways for 1890. Fol... Esq. 
Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius,] His Excellency the 
DP REE MPN Veo atyaanvects+oacenessseoseobenieebedvedsceceasonvenna Governor 
Natal— 
Ha bets and Trade Returns for the year 1890-91.] R. I. Finnemore, 
Hs a SR SSE SR ec pr on a Esq. 
Port imabeck Chamber of Commerce. 26th Annual | The Chamber of 
Report of the Committee for 1890. 870. vce j Commerce 


New South Wales— 
Agricultural Gazette. Parts 7—9. Plates, 8vo.| The Department of 


neocons cs nla sku ch doanseedevevosneucnanaenedin tounbaeees: Agriculture 
Australasian Statistics. Extracts from newspapers 
WG MOL OPET OC) DOSILOOL 65 ii....cc0.beceseecostsdoastavesdoasaccsesbreee 
PMT OO oe OE GL os cooks sees sesssesavasedachtosnneceatievanee 
Mines. Annual Report of the Department of, for fs aes ae ae 
AE FCI ie ccc cnn. sales cchgecsiucnanscaosenesouesessnees syne are las 
- Postmaster-General. Annual Report for 1890 ............ 
~ Stock and Brands. Annual Report of the ci 
Ree UME AIC ado e cl sic aeeeseecdsciensconconntcsseovonddnctecis exams 


New Zealand— 
Census, 1891. Return showing Population of the{ The Agent-General 
a feu Bias Recreate 7 SVG) BIG AS Ja ee eRe in ae ee ( for New Zealand 
WELLINGTON Harbour Board. Statements of Accounts, 
with Annual Reports, &c., for 1890. Fol. ...........0. i Abe ctanbour Eonrd 


Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand] Sir James Hector, 
Institute, 1890. Vol. xxiii. Plates, 8v0. ..........00. K.C.M.G., &e. 


Queensland— 
Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and Trade| The Registrar of 
Unions. Fifth Report of the Registrar for 1890. Fol. Friendly Societies 


Statistics of the Colony for 1890. Fol. wees aa Ea : 
Supplement to the Government Gazette nig | mwah Gone 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ......... eee 


South Australia— 


Agricultural and Live Stock Statistics for the year 
ending 31st March, 1891, with Report. Fol. ........ } Theat Suse 
Statistical Register for 1890. Part 4. Interchange. Fol, 


S Dee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current numbers.) | The Government 
SOs etree vs cavseeosahis isesoceeeussondacncoseasuntamaem tere eens quteaee tams Secretary 


Tasmania. Census of 1891. Preliminary Return. Fol.....R.M. Johnston, Esq. 


Victoria— 
Australasian: Statistics! 1890. sst-.eccatse cesses suse ae eee 
Census of 1891, corrected Returns. Also Returns of H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Live Stockand Poultry 2.0m e Sis! ghg eee ‘OMG, Govern- 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1890. Part 3, Pan 


Interchange ; 4, Vital Statistics, &c.; 5, Accumu- ment Statist 


lation 5:6, Production Mite. e-.s-ceno eee J) 
Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1889.] The Hon. the Pre- 
Fle: isssieticscdscisosedscotesanenag perettbesskese: Sonicare ie eae mier of Victoria 


Windward Islands— 


Grenada. Report and General Abstracts of the Census Hisar elleneraths 


of 1891. 2 copies. “oll iiis.i:. canst eae eee eee & 
St. Vincent. Report and General Abstracts of the sa A fee 
Census of 1891. 2 copies: jFol.”.2....48 lf es J fe 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Returns, 1891. Statement of particulars Major P. G. Craigie 


for the United Kingdom. “Sheet .i.%....:2a sesso 
Board of Trade Journal. Oct.—Nov., 1891 .00.............080 The Board of Trade 
Local Government Board. Twentieth Annual Report 

for 1890-91, «[0-6460.] 1891 2 lee ee eee LEE gh 
Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the, for | The Medical Depart- 

1890... Maps. (846): > 189 Lago eee een cere tee ment of the Navy 


Railways. Summary Statistics of Railwelys in helt J. Shillito, Esq., 
United Kingdom for 1880, 1886-90. Sheet................ York 
| Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom from ) 
1876 to 1890. [C-6457:] “189% 2. nee | 
Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns)... 
Wages. Rates be coe in the Minand ones ; ee 
of the United Kingdom, with report thereon 


[C-6455.)' 1891 .......lectiss ech. ee 
Woods, Forests,and Land Revenues. 69th Report of | J. Russell Sowray, 
the Commissioners of. (806).\# 180) coos cere Esq. 
England— 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current Weekly Returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1891, Bir ths ral of Hngian 
and Deaths to Sept., 1891. No. 170 ...4.2 nee 


British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 6) The Trustees of the © 


parts, 4to. TROL Eby. 7, co Museum 
London County Council— 
Annual TA ceounts, 1889-90 »...cccl.ccs icheoah fave. tepee nee 
Asylums Committee and the Sub-Committees. First a a 48) a th ae 
‘nd Second Annual Reports for 1889 and 1890. Be t. & 
Plants 2 eB V0 c1505. paasere hos ce asathd ads ool ae aie 


ee ee a ee ——— 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England—Contd. ; 
London County Council—COontd. 
Estimates. Aualysis of, for 1891-92, being a brief } 
exposition of the Council’s Finance and Work. | 
Be TIRING fn tee caseseatec Th cri 8doo8 i vdecel ons ss00cs usd sceeduhercecudebenade 
Fires in London. Report by the Chief Officer of 
the Fire Brigade on, during 1890. 8vo................. 





Hospital for the Insane. Report of the Committee 
ROR AEE ER IO) HOEY Cerca ai eS. Jss0 sa cacsee en ccdsdahaNeboctoenedkas 
Legisiation of 1891 in relation to Work of the 
Be FeO SNL ooo Ad nth nb secsensvesi sth bacspblowsess 


Proceedings of the Council. First and Second 
Annual Reports of the, for 1889-90 and 1890-91. The Right Hon. Sir 
1 ie ok ys MG) OS a ES Ee ee ee PD Folin | hubeack 
ailway ‘and other Schemes. Report on, affecting a Pace. 
the County of London. Session 1891. 8vo......... Sete es 
Review of the First Year’s Work of the Council, 
in a series of Addresses by the Earl of Rosebery, 
I ee ORD eg coon cnc ng odat cada scosegendeaceneessuhtg octets | 
Speech of the Earl of Rosebery, Chairman of the 
Bremen OU 5.5 205. odsceaes uence Mos eatwnantass ie 
Water Bills. Report of Parliamentary Committee | 
on London, now before Parliament. Fol. 1891 
Water Supply of London. Synopsis of Reports of, 
and evidence before, Royal Commissions and 
Parliamentary Committees relating to. Fol. 
URS Sone ae Pete eres 8iaihci shah dehvcushice tartar sen ri dete Rane 


Criminal Returns. MES Dob liths Police, 1890. 8vo 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Reports for 1890 of the 
Statistical Committee and the Medical Superinten- ( The Statistical Com- 
dents of the Infectious Hospitals and Imbecile mittee 
Asylums ... 5th year of issue. Maps... eee 

WanpbsworrH District Sanitary Department. Dist | ha Diseace | Boawa 


The Commissioner of 
Police 


on the Health and Sanitary Condition of the District SEW Orlee 
aM EE rt eee tess sh cb aciotns | Apzssee tied eaecl soucndgered 
MancHESTER Ship Canal. Map showing course of 
the Canal; also Railway and Canal communication, fae coe pu. 
Distribution of Population, &. Sheet. 1891......... ge 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current | 
kG ATSS AVES Be oe BS eR ae r 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births and | 
Deans to dune, 8912) Now LlO © asciccseiceticde eoneesere a 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
registered in the quarter ending 30th Sept., 1891 .... 


oe 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. | _ By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c. 
ARMENGAUD (J., Jeune). Du réle des brevets d’inven- 
tions dans les progrés de Vindustrie, accompagné d’un . 
Tableau statistique indiquant la marche des brevets en ¢ The Author 
France, Angleterre, Etats-Unis, Allemagne, et Italie. | 





24pp., diagram, Svo.\ Paris, 1890 y.itsisnuu scsi 5) 
Biddle (Daniel).— 
Life and Death in England. 1882 ...........cecsssessssensenes yi 


On the Relative Values of the Chessmen. 1883 ........ 
Description of Biddle’s Improved Arithmograph : an 
instrument for facilitating numerical calculations. 


LS 86 stceivessccapat naan bey este led adt eeneseees cance & Tides deg ae me 
Study in regard to the value of +; containing an | N. A. Humphreys, 
account of some curious relations between certain Esq. | 
numbers or series of numbers. 1888 .........cccse sce 
Compulsory Notification of Infectious Diseases. Three 
pamphlets on, 8vo. Diagrams. 1889-91. ...........00 


Aid to approximate calculation, with a brief explana- 
tion of the advantages derived from using it. 8vo. ) 
CaRTER (J. R.). South American Railways. mee | 
and Uruguay. xii + 204 pp.,12mo. 1891 ............... the oe 
Cosrr (AponrHE). Etude Statistique sur les Salaires ) 7 
des Travailleurs et le revenu de la France. 18 pp., 
BVO. UBGO nice catcc habeas Pnesstilons dha ecelet eae ae 
Cyclopedia of Geography, conducted by Charles { Uy ea 
Knight, with numerous illustrations. 4 vols. in-2, | 
ATO, =, DBBG sapsisaceessdescedostnsssbenesedvesat Ace nEre eee ain 
Davis (C. Woop). Compendium of the World’s Food 
Production and Consumption. 30 pp., 8vo. 1891........ 
GIDE (CHARLES). Les Idées Economiques de Tolstoi. 
30 pp.; SVOn MOOD, i cciss. o0}.foeestoatss os oats ae eines ee eee 
Hooxer (SirJosera D.). Himalayan Journals; or Notes 
of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal 


J 
} E. L. Sheldon, Esq. 
| The Author 


Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &e.  xxxi + 574 pp., ee 
map and plates, 8yo.° ESOL otitis eee ee 
JAcoBS (J.). Studies in Jewish Statistics, Social, 
Vital, and Anthropometric. 8V0. 1891 ......:csccee0 2 
JURASCHEK (Dr. F. von). Otto Hubner’s Geographisch- 
Statistische Tabellen aller Lander der Erde. Jahr- : 
gang 1891-92. 91 pp., obl. 12mo. Frankfurt a/M. a 
LBD Le ious ceces csehpeveeslcnnvienesinesseberestalloess tebe: te hee oan a ahaa 
Korést (Joser). Mortalitats-Coéfficient und Mortali-} 
tiits-Index. 56 pp., 8vo. Budapest, 1891 ...... 


LaARoussE (PIERRE). Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 
xix® Siécle. Frangais, historique, géographique, 
bibliographique, littéraire, artistique, scientifique, &c. 
16 vols. Illustrations. 4to. Paris, 1866-78 ............ 

Levasseur (H.). Note sur la valeur de la production 


brute agricole de la France. 144 pp., 8vo. Panis, | The Author 

BOT atidicren itv a epics gtlecs h9 cep yas Fasbvess pastes Rae OR Ree f 
Luzzatt (G.). Prezzi Ideali e Prezzi effettivi, Note di 

Studio sul valore della moneta in una Economia di $ The Publisher 

Popolo. - 8v6.— Milano, :1892)..4)...:..-222aa cee 
Macpermorr (F.). The Railway System of London.) , . 

ii+ 20 pp., 8vo. 1891 He . The Author 
Misouter (Dr. E.). Die organisierung der Landes- 

Statistik in der Bukowina. 18 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1891 


Dr. F. J. Mouat 


POOH Heme Heme rasa eesenasaesee sees eesti aeseeesns nana 


} Dr. F. J. Mouat 


ee a Se ae en Se ee eee 
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Donations —Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Morrureo (Eveenio Cay.). Seritti di Agricoltura. 

Pen MMV OME ETON COOL no. .cspcodeenseorqisncn-cosodecacilarodien 

Muir (Francis). A System of Universal Geography. 
vii+ 1,031 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1864 ©... eee 
Nerymarck (AtFrep). La repartition et la diffusion de 
lépargne francaise sur les valeurs mobiliéres francaises } The Author 
Siertamiores, 22 pp., Sy0,. LS9L  o.....i.neecssenseeoresensoags 
PIERRARD (Pav). French Paritiesand Ready Reckoner 

for purchasing Wool in London, and English and 

French Parities, with Ready Reckoner for buying Wool ¥ 

in Australia ; also a copyin French. Sheets, 1891 . 

Porter (Hon. R. P.). The Eleventh Census. 64 pps 
eid Ne WRNNTOL PDT 1... ci ccsleseaeccncescnesevndeasedvasecdeneyoudenaer ae 
Rauchberg (Dr. H.)— 

Beitrage zur Statistik der 6ffentlichen Volksschulen | 
Osterreichs, 26pp.,8vo. Wien, 1891 ........0...01000.. 

Die elektrische Zahlmaschine und ihre anwendung | 
insbesondere bei der ésterreichischen Volkszihlung. 
B2pp., Svo. Tubingen, 1891 ooecieessscssssssssssseseesseeeees ap 

Recuus (Exis&ke). Nouvelle Géographie Universelle. 
La Terre et les Hommes. 16 vols., maps, plates, &e. 
eM AR AE ESF O-O1 ooo. casescsnnss2JvandNaereretabipecavss anne 4 

Roperts (Lewes). The Merchant’s Mappe of Com- F aft 
merce. oa es BGA te ised be sheets oem } De Coe 

Scherzer (Dr. Carl von)— 

Bericht tiber die wirthschaftlichen Verhialtnisse 
~Genua’s im Jahre 1890. 22 8vo. Wien, 1891 

Der Wirthschaftliche saat Gegenwart. vit EY des 
a ORES TOD LOO scien... 2s. pedenacavnnsncliodacsteainee' 

Stieda (W ithelm)— 

Sonderabdruck aus dem Peele cetera der Staats | 
wissenschatten :—Artelle, Arbeitseinstellungen, Ar- 
beitsbuch, Einigungsimter, Enquete, Fabrik. 6 parts, 3 
PETES eh So. 3220 eases cond. -sduuaed towns dgudcecoteddoaseece 

Abdruck aus den Jahrbiichern fiir Nationalékonomie | 
und Statistik :—Frauenarbeit. 8vo. Jena[1891] J 

Taytor (R. W. Cooxr). The Modern Factory System. 
BM UCU DS OVO LOOMS 20.5061. 3-..pcevesbantacoumedn as enstiggion ~ 

Viner (F.). Statistica. viii + 175 sm. 8vo. : 
Milano, ies SS Ae ie ene; F oblienee 

Waener (H.) and Supan (A.). Die Bevolkerung der 
Erde. xiv + 271 pp., map, 8vo. Gotha, 1891......... es 

Waker (Franois A.). The Wages Question. 

Treatise ms Wages ot the Wages Che iv + 428 pp., ans NG ea vee, 

MRNA RM ER UE eee oo phic sac 30d Aiiondnin. Sopa doe abgeuteldemeasges Ver vane SMtends 

WHEATLEY (Ricuarp). The New York Chamber of 
Bnmmeorces: Piates, SV.» 18910), aiiscusdvudsrcccangoreasitiss «+. 


The Author 
Dr. F. J. Mouat 





. 





39 


\a. R. Gibson, Esq. 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxi, No. = tent 
PROT Plates; SVO- ..cc.nnee-ore.ccedesecyerstemsteaceentsnsctecoenrenesssesess The Tapoate 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. Report of Special} C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Meeting held at Dublin, Sept., 1891. 8vo...............000. C.B. 


British Association, Cardin) 1891. Handbook for on | The’ Flont aeeas 


and District, prepared for use of Association. Plans, S ounnenieree 


SYP LB) LS Yc cass pace vacsevs stun sathoadas stpteave emer cette tary © cpackse epee 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders— 
Monthly Reports. 6 parts, 8vo. 1891 wwe seseees Sir Rawson W. 
Highty-first Annual Report of the Society for 1890 .... Rawson 


Howard Association. Report for 1891, and Leaflets ALM. 
relating to Prisons, the Death Penalty, &c. 8vo. eon The Association 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxix, parts 4 and 5. The leet 
Diagram. © L8O1 -,.cc.neswentee oetoatan teorets--s eee ee teem 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. Oct.—Nov., 1891............ iP 
Institution of Civil Engineers— : 
Minutes of Proceedings. Vol. cvi. Portrait and plates, 


8vo. 1891 sioieisiele|aleia'd)vislele le tlelalslaialee’s ste'sieaialclele @ aie sraieiniatatole « sie ofstemeis Wale tia'e (amarante The Institution 


Engineering Education in the British Dominions. 8vo. 
TOD al tea ne diccaadsnee stele dc GON pad Re 1) oe ee 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
No. 3. Aprils 1897S VO siti asta ers tttesscnc eee ee ene ‘ 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Thirty-ninth Annual] OC. M. Kennedy, Esq , 
Report:tor 1888; «8v0i ie aie ee C.B. 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Oct.—Nov.,| The Chamber of 
LBQD» csiccdeasonsdnsestenssdesuncdne vetstoptovnestdsentse ch eet ae? tae Commerce 


Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session ) 
1890-91, and Index. (Contents.) Local Taxation | 
of Chief Rents: Prof. Munro. Our Bank Note 
System and its effect upon Commerce: 7. B. Moxon. + The Society 
Pauperism Past and Present: J. M. Rhodes. Future 
Unit of Local Government: A. M. L. Langdon. 
Taxation of Land Values: Rev. H. Rylett.............00 

Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third series. 
Vol. ii, part 3.. Bvoe S189 sAiese.cch ee reer 4 

Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. Oct., 1890, Jan., 
April, July, Oct., 1891. 5 parts. Plates. 8vo. ........ } 

Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar. 

July e1s01 Bio: 1s oye Rae ate \ The College 

Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. Oct.—Dec., 
1891 








9? 


The Society 


Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. Third ae THETA cant 
Vol. 1, No. 1." August, 1891/_ Plates.’ Syo; <a ee see | 
oe mas Service Institution.’ Journal. Sept.— Thallsstitinien 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of Tie. bein 
Patients under treatment during 1890. 8vo. 1891... ee 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1891 .... The ime | 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland.’ 
Journal. Part 71, vol. ix. Sept.1891. 8vo. ............ ” 
Trades’ Union Congress. Report of the twenty-fourth | Sir Rawson W. 
Annual, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sept., 1891. 8vo. Rawson 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1891-92. The Coll 
Plans. 8vo. “1891 i Oy Oia 


POOR eee ee H meee ee OeOeoeuaH Hee EHO OOSOES FH OHTHOEDEDAEAH EHD 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


PA TANGTIOPIATINN EL FLOW pp 2ucc-ccivecsesbantvecssseecorsseonnees Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine, The....,...........s0cceseses 3 as 
British Trade Journal, The ...............s600 i 
Building Societies and Land a 

panies’ Gazette, The © ........0...:.00e0 22 2 
Commercial World, The...............s:-0..-0008 55 - 

Darkest Russia: A Journal of Perse- 

ROE hs Uoeah scan en ee eee en i 2 
Meonomionieriew. Volt, No: 4, L801 ...............usecooriececess The Publishers 
oR PCHIINNG Bree PALLET. Oe Jaca Jed ebe les. ovcevsseveeodeezs8s00 Current. numbers | The Editor 
Be TNE ae cho ote Aias vissc<ste see essence He is 
Insurance and Banking Review, The .... 5 | Ae 

a ERMA IOC Gcn'ty vane povssi since oes ae . 

E TGS in UN ae, ri 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ bs x 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ a a 
Machinery Market, The ..................00.00000 ws a; 
yas) a an ee - a 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................000 7" es 
OWE REY NIR RO Sac. conrsadcedcssacecaseesneee 5 re 
PADIGAPY MVCCOEGC UTE. ccpsccsivessceesssncsnssecsces ., + 
PTO A NY OLN se L10'. s...20c0.+0s-2c0e0e-seosceanee rE » 
Stabby V6 ee eck csscccssvenes ee Gpecray 2 eet 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1891— 

Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London (Leatheyr) ................ The Firm 

DPB ARO CeCe UOMLON ((S1LK) || ........5-+.c--0ves tefoganseoer nosduaacernes Fs 

Hatons( Hiv.) & sons, London (Silk)  ......0.....cccssuensdose- 3 

HUM SON ee CORT AVErDOOL (COLLON) .........-cesorceasesorassnrenoedons Hi 

Gooch and Cousens, London (Wo0l)  ......ecesesseeseseeseeseees ~ 

Longmans, Green, & Co. (Books)...........csscoscesseescnssserscesees fe 

-rimleyrand Abell; London (Bullion)  ......icccecscscecsoenese Hs 

Powell, (T. J.i&% T.); London (Leather) .......00..1..0.ss00es.0 , 

Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool (Wool)  ......... sees sees ceeseees a3 

Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea) ................ 55 

Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) «0... e 








* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions in which they are issued. 





Purchases. 
Authors, &c.— 

Block (M.). Dictionnaire de Administration Frangaise. Livr. 13 et 14, 
1891. 

Candolle (A. de). Histoire des Sciences et des Savants depuis deux 
Siécles. 1885. 

Carlsen (J.). Statistical Investigations concerning Imbeciles in Denmark. 
1891. 

Giffen, Robert. Essays in Finance, second series, 1886. 

" Growth of Capital, 1890. 

Goschen (Right Hon. G. J.). Reports and Speeches on Local Taxation. 

1872. 


Periodicals, &c,.— 


Uaeeiacer [ Dec., 1891. 


Purchases—-Contd. 


Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Laboulaye (lL. de). Conditions du Travail en Russie. 1891. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (P.). The Modern State, 1891. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique. Livr. 15, 1891. 
Potter (Beatrice). The Co-operative Movement, 1891. 

Royer de Dour (H.). Habitations ouvriéres en Belgique, 1890. 


f 


Journal des Economistes. (Current numbers.) 
Publishers’ Circular. (Current numbers.) 





bet 


‘ 
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YEAR 1891. 





ADDITIONS to library . : é ° 5 ; 
ANNUAL general meeting—proceedings : 


ANNUAL report of the Council. See Report of the Council } 


ARTISANS’ dwellings (see Newsholme) . : 
AUSTRIA, preliminary return of the census of 1890 
AVERAGES, nature and uses of (see Venn) . : : 2 


Bank of England, weekly returns. Periodical Returns . 
BEVOLKERUNG der Erde. Population of the Earth, Wagner and 


Supan. Preface and tables > : < ° 
Brrrus. See Periodical Returns ‘ ; : : . 
BIRTH-RATE in France in 1890 (see Turquan) : ‘ 3 : 


Buock dwellings (see Newsholme) . ; : ‘ : : 

Booxs. LHnglish Literature in 1890. . : : ‘ : : 
German Literature in 1889 and 1890 2 : ; 
Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works: 


Acworth (W. M.). “The Railways and the Traders” 

Alessio (G.). “Studi sulla Teoria del Valore nel Cambio Interno” : 

Booth (C.). ‘ Labour and Life of the People, vol. i’ : : ° 

Cannan (E.). ‘‘ Hlementary Political Economy ” A 

«Cartogrammes et Diagrammes relatifs a la Population Parisienne” 

Cooke- ‘Taylor (R. W.). “The Modern Factory System ” 

Cunningham (Rev. W.). “The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
Early and Middle Ages ” ; 7 

Daniell (C.J.).  “ The. Industrial Competition of Asia ’ a : A 7 

Dilke (Sir C.). “ Problems of Greater Britain ” ; 

Dunbar (C. F.), “ Laws of the United States, relating to boteneg: Finance, 
and Banking, 1789-1891” _ é C . 4 

“ Wconomic Journal ” 3 ; 

Hondard (A.) ‘“‘ Premiers Principes de Economique ” 

Inama-Sternegg (K.'T. von). “ Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 10 bis 12 
Jahrhunderts ” 2 c A é 

Jacobs (J.). “ Studies i in Jewish Statistics” : ; C a 

Jeans (J.S.). “ Waterways and Wate: Transport” . 

Keynes (J. N.). “The Scope and Method of Political Economy ” 

Levasseur (H.) “ La Population Frangaise, VOlpilaceas 3 : 

Longstaff (G. B.). “Studies in Statistics ” . "es 5 5 A 

Luzzatti (G.). ‘ Pyrezzi ideali e Prezzi effettivi’’ : e . 

Marx (K.) “Capital” 

. Mensi(F. von). “Die Finangen Oesterreichs yon 1701 bis 1740 ex 

Palgrave (R. H. 1.) | “ Dictionary of Political Economy, part 1” 

Pantaleoni (M.). ‘ Principii di Economia Pura” 

Parsons (C. H.) ‘“ Report on the Influenza Epidemic of 1889-90” 


Patten (S. N.). ‘The Economic Basis of Protection.” . 
Potter (B.). “The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain” ° 
Price (L. L.)  ‘‘ Political Economy in England 4 : ; ° 


Rae (J.). 2 Contemporary Socialism ” 

Schmidt (G@. H.), “Statistik des Consums in ‘Liibeck yon 1836 Lis 1868 se 
Smith (H. Ll.). ‘“ Modern Changes i in the Mobility of Labour” : 
 Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz’ ‘ . s 7 4 


PAGE 
£174, 392 


- 1555, 728 


423-8 
409 
70 
497 
429 


Fi ae 


700 
189, &e. 
692 

70 
158-60 
160-61 


547 
549 
542 
386 
388 
710 


550 
391 
5d1 


554: 
384 
390 


170 
714 
387 
161 
163 
166 
721 
389 
172 
545 
548 
553 
389 
713 
385 
546 
552 
170 
387 
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Booxs. Notes on Economical and Statistical Works—contd. 


United States. “Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor” 
United States. ‘Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor ” 


Virgilii (F.). “Statistica” . ‘ . é . 
Walker (F. A.). “ Immigration and Degradation ” “ 4 * 5 
Wittelshofer (O.). “ Untersuchungen uber das Kapital 4 - : 


Boots (Charles). Enumeration and Classification of Paupers, and 
State Pensions for the Aged . : - : : . : 


Part I. Pauperism at Stepney > 2 ees 
In-door and out relief. Accuracy of the records . 
Number of in-door poor relieved in the year ended 30th April, 1889 
Explanation of the method used for indicating the causes of DANLe ism 
Examples . 
Table 1. Stepney. Length of time during which persons receiving in-door 
relief on 30th April, 1889, had been in receipt of relief at the institution 


at which they then were . * ° : . 
— II. Poplar (able bodied). Condition and age. ; : : 
—lII. Bromley. Infirm ° . . . s z 
— IV. Sick Asylum 5 . 
— V. Children at school, ‘causes of their | pauperism é = 


—— VI. Stepney in-door cases, general statement of ages, &e. . : 
—— showing connection between certain causes of pauperism and age, 
sex, and civil condition . : 
Principal causes of pauperism at Stepney, with table . 
Part Il. Pauperism at St. Pancras . 
Number in receipt of relief (week ending 2st December, 1£89) 
In-door poor relieved (year ended 5lst December, 1890) . 
Manuer of admission : 
Causes of pauperism, St. Paucras Workhouse, with table. 
“Ins and outs” (paupers spending most of their time in the workhouse, 


0) “845 Ome) 


¢ 8 a @- 2. & 


but constantly going out) : : . . . . 
Out relief . : . . ° : . 
Part ILI. Statistics of pauperism . 


Desirable changes in the methods of official tabulation of paupers . 
Proportion of the number of paupers relieved on one day to the number 
relieved in a year : 
Suggestions for Local Government Board returns . 
Examp! es of suggested forms of returns. : 
Part LV. Old age pensions . : . 


. ° 


Mr. Burt’s return of old age pauperism F 5 ° . 
‘Total panperism, distinguishmg the ages, table . 
Large proportion of people over 64 years who have received relief . ° 
Advantages of out relief compared with in-door relief. 5 ° . 
Pension schemes at present before the public 3 3 : . 
Cost of a pension of 5s. per week to persons over 65 . 
General considerations: advantages to be gained by the different classes 
of the population . ° . ° 2 
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—- XIII. Comparison between the deaths from measles and whooping 

cough in London and the Peabody Buildings F ¢ . A 
Tubercular diseases. 4 . ° 


Table XIV. Deaths from tubercular diseases 
— XV. ees of eer death-rates of Battersea and Peabody 
Buildings . é : : 4 A 


Deaths from other causes : 
Table XVI. Comparison of deaths from different eroups of diseases . 
Density of population ‘ . A 5 6 
Table XVII. Density of population . 5 : . 
— XVIII. Details of blocks, tenements, rooms, and weekly rentals in 

Peabody Buildings, 1890 . 5 é : . 


Occupation of tenants 

Table XIX. Rental of tenements according to number of rooms in each tene- 
ment ° ° : 

— XX. Occupation ‘of tenants in each Peabody Building 4 

—— XXI. Details of cost of buildings and total cost of Peabody Buildings « 


—— XXII. Peabody Donation Fund - A 2 ° 
Summary : : 
Appendix Table A. Causes of death at aiee ent age. 1888-89 3 ° 
— B. Financial statement . . ¢ 5 


Discussion on Dr. Newsholme’s Paper : 


Mouat (Dr.) : : : A : : 3 
Humphreys (N. Ayn 


Death-rate should be higher owing to deaths in workhouses; causes which 


impair Dr, Farr’s formula . ¢ : - . 3 . 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 

Hospital mortality of the Peabody population. A ms . ° 

Excessive mortality among children in the buildings . 5 A : 


Janson (F. H.) 


Comparison between the Peabody Buildings and the Metropolitan Associayion 


Adler (M. N.) 
Death-rates in Peabody Buildings compared with those in London . . 
Hendriks (F.) 
Cubical contents per inhabitant z C 4 c . F 


Farrant (R. E.) 


On the number of children. Artisans’ dwellings as a money investment 
Bailey (A. H.) 
On comparison of rates of mortality ’ . +) Cees : 2 : 


Schloss (D. F.) . : : 4 f : . . i 
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NEWsHOIME (Dr.'A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Lovett (Dr. 8S. RB.) 


Sanitary condition . ‘ . A 2 
Crouch (F. B.) . : : : . : 
Sykes (Dr. J. F. J.) 
Length of residence in the buildings . é ; ° ‘ 


Chisholm (G. G.) . A : : 
Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


Peabody Buildings should be compared with an area uniformly built on, not 


the whole of London - 3 2 ° : . 
Martin (J. B.) 
Character of the Peabody population . C “ 


Newsholme (Dr.), reply .- . : ‘ * 


NEw ZEALAND, preliminary return of the census of 1891 ° 
Norway, preliminary return of the census of 1891 


Note on the future provision of papers of interest and value for the 


consideration of the Society (Mowat) ; “i 
Notes on economical and statistical works. See Boone 


PAavuPERs, classification of (see Booth) . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
PEABODY buildings (see Newsholme) . 


PENITENTIARY congress of St. Petersburg ‘(see Mouat, inaugural 


address) : ; : ; 
PENsions, State, “for the aged (see Booth) ; 
PERIODICAL returns : ‘ 
Registration of the United Kingdom for 1890 : : ° 
England and Wales: 
Marriages, births, deaths : ~ 


Raties per 1,000 . 
Comparative fable of consols, provisions, ‘coal, and pauper ism 


Annual rate of mortality in town and country districts . . 
Birth and death-rate in twenty-eight large towns = 
Marriages, births, and deaths, divisional table. 
Meteorological table 5 : . ° 

Scotland : 
Births, deaths, and marriages. . : : ° 


Bastardy table 
Births, deaths, and marriages, divisional éable 
Great Britain and Ireland : 
Summary of births, deaths, and marriages 
Trade of United Kingdom, distribution of exports and imports, 1888- 90 


Distribution of exports of foreign and colonial pESaE 1885-89 ° 
Imports, 1886-90 : S ° 
British produce exported, 1886-90. 5 : ’ . 
Shipping, 1888-90 : : - 


Gold and silver bullion and specie, 1888-90 
British corn, Gazette average meee. 1890 
Summary, 1889-90 . 5 


Revenue (1887-90) : 5 
London clearing; circulation, " private and provincial, "1890 | z 
Bank of England, weekly return 5 4 . : “ 
Foreign exchanges; quotations - : . 


PopuLaTion, movement of, in France during 1890 (see Zurquan) 
POPULATION in the largest "English towns (see eeneeys) 


PoprunaTion of the earth (Wagner and Supan) . ; 
PRELIMINARY returns of censuses. See Censuses. 
PRESIDENT’S address (see Mowat) : ; 


Pricks of commodities in 1890 (see Sauerbeck) 
Prison ethics and prison labour (see Mouat) : 
Procrepines of the fifty-seventh annual general meeting : 


Rarnways (Hungarian), Zone system on the (see Vemény) 
ReEGIsTRATION. See Periodical Returns . : : 
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Report of the Council (1891) . : : : 


Statistics of the number of Fellows . : 3: 
Deaths during the year : : « - 
Financial ¢ables 

Particulars for each year and during the last ten years 
Ordinary meetings, papers read, and new Fellows elected 


Principal events and changes during the year = 2 d “ 
Abstract of receipts and payments, "1890 : ° C ® ° 
Balance sheet, 31st December, 1890 . A : 5 : 5 
Report of the auditors c : . ; ‘ : : 


REPORT on rates of wages in the mines and quarries in the United 
Kingdom . ‘ : : ee : : , : : 


General considerations i : . 5 : . . 
Coal, iron ore, and ironstone mines . A = . I 
Districts above, at, and below the average wage C 
Quantity of coal and other minerals raised from coal mines, and number 


of persons employed, 1883-87. : c : A . 
Rates of wages in these districts . " ° : 5 ¢ 
Causes of loss of time . 
Hours of labour worked in a full week by coal hewer 8, with earnings . 
Similar information for iron ore and ironstone miners . ° ° 

Metalliferous mines . . C : . 
Quantities produced, 1885- 86 é 5 : ¢ ° 
Rates of wages 5 : ° . : : ° 

Shale mines and paraffin oil works. 5 5 : ° 

Slate mines and quarries . z . : . > 

Granite quarries and works. 5 . 5 ‘ ; . 

Stone quarries : : ° 4 d é 


China clay and China stone works : 

Comparison of wages in mines and soe leading textile trades, and minor 
textile trades ‘ 

Proportion per cent. of men, ‘boys, women, and girls employed i in the same 


trades, with wages . : : 

General rise in wages since the date of the census (1885) 5 % 

RESULTS of the recent census (see Hine, us) : ; ; 
REVENUE. Periodical Returns . : : : 


REVIEWS. See Books. 


SAUERBECK (A.). Prices of Commodities in 1890. : : ; 
Summary of index numbers . : - : ; E 
Monthly movements of average index number 5 . . 
Silver: index numbers ; 


Supply of precious metals for monetary purposes 
Mean of the forty-five index numbers é 
Average price of commodities, table . 

Index “numbers, table . ; 


SCOTLAND, preliminary return of the census. See Censuses, United 


Kingdom ; . 
Suaw (Captain E. M,). Report o on Fires in London in 1890 
Suippine. Periodical Returns . ; é : . . 
STATE pensions for the aged (see Booth) ; : ‘ é ; 
STATISTICS of defence expenditure (see Dilke) : 
Sverre (Dr. J.C.). The Charitable Aspects of Medical Relief ‘ 

Introduction . ° F 


Increase in the number of hospitals during the present century . 
Hospital accommodation at the beginning of the century and atthe present 


da : . é 4 : Fy 
Subser ibers’ recommendations ; é . . ° ° 
Growth of the number of out patients : 
Suggested methods of preventing people who can afford to pay from 
participating gratis in benefits not intended for them f . . 


Nominal payment exacted from those who can afford it 

Patients who cannot afford to pay te bres to produce certificates from the 
Charity Organisation Society ° : 

Self support of patients necessitated i in some “hospitals 

Strangers and others living away from home use the hospitals i in preference 
to remaining in lodgings and hotels A F ° . : 

Methods of dealing with out patients = ‘ . “ . 
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STEELE (Dr. J.C.). Charitable Aspects of Medical Relief—Contd. 


Provident dispensary system . 
The “ Metropolitan ” hospital . 
Convalescent homes . 

Poor law infirmaries and asylums 
Suggested co-operation of the poor law guardians with hospital authorities . 


Separate hospitals and wards for infectious diseases . : . : 
Cost of maintaining hospitals , - . - ; - 
Cost of out patients per head é : 6 5 : : 
Cost of maintaining a bed  . 4 “ ‘ : 
Medical schools in connection with hospitals . é 2 . ° 
Difficulties in dealing with infectious cases . : : Bs - 
Hospital grievances (noise from the streets) . . ‘ : 
Legal restrictions . 5 4 - 5 ° : : 
Local taxation of charities . ° : : - : 


Conclusion . 

Table 1. Number of beds in each poor law infirmary i in the metropolis and in 
each hospital under the Metropolitan Asylums Board 

— II. Number of beds, average number of beds occupied daily, ‘number 
of patients, average annual expenditure, average annual cost per bed 
occupied in various hospitals 

— III. Number of patients (classified) treated at Guy’s “Hospital in the 
years 1881-90 

——TIV. Growth of ‘the bed accommodation in “metropolitan hospitals 
associated with medical schools 

— V. Number of beds in each poor law infirmary ‘of the metropolis, with 
average cost of each bed occupied continuously, and general disbursements 
for maintenance and administration (1887-88) 

— VI. Average number maintained, annual cost per head, and total 
east ‘at the poor under the Metropolitan Asylums Board 

890-91) . 

— VII. meal cost of maintenance of patients in London and pro- 
vincial hospitals since 1868 

—— VIII. Ages of patients discharged from Guy’ 8 Hospital during te ten years, 
arranged according to their diseases ° 

—— IX. Ages of patients who died during the same ‘period . ‘ 4 


Discussion on Dr. Steele’s Paper: 
Fayrer (Sir J.) . ; ° : oa ee : : : 


Loch (C. 8.) 
Difficulty of dealing with the large number of out patients. Unsatisfactory 
nature of the returus. Cost of drugs ° : . e . 
Scovell (A. C.) 
Advantages of a central organisation ° > : “ - 
Mouat (Dr. F. J.) 
Necessity of organisation . 5 5 : 4 : . 
Steele (Dr. J. C.), reply . : ; ; . 
Supan and Wacner. Population of ‘the Earth . : : : 
SYPHILIS (see Lawson) . ; : ‘ : ; : : 
TASMANTA, preliminary return of the census of 1891 _.. : : 
Travz of United Kingdom. Periodical Returns . : : 
TRADES Unions, creation and dissolution of (see Turquan) : : 
Turquan (V.). Creation and Dissolution of Trades Unions . : 
Turquan (V.). Movement of re donde in France during 1890. 
Note by A. Vannacque . : : : , : : 
Unitep States. See Census. : 


URBAN population in the United States in 1890. See Census . : 


Vannacgue (A.). On the Birth-Rate in France in 1890. (See also 


Turquan)  . : : : Sean : 2 ° ‘ 
Venn (Dr. J.). On the Nature and Uses of Averages . : ; 
Introduction . . . . . ‘ . : . 


What is an average? . x 3 = F : Z - 
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Venn (Dr. J.). On the Nature and Uses of Averages—contd. 


Three purposes in view: I. poe purposes . : E 

Hg. Stature . - 3 
Temperature . 

II. Quantitative measurement (how much is one above the other, &e. ?) 


. . . 
‘ 


Average rate of increase of a population : : 
Average i in the case of temperature . > : 4 5 
Average of muscular strength ‘ . : . . . 


Til. Accuracy of the average ; 
Week point in the theory of errors as ‘popularly explained 5 
Examples as displayed in diagrams . i 
Case when the average ought not to be taken 5 
Hump-backed curves of error : ° ° 
Modification of the life-table to form a “death” table. “Nature’s aim” at a 
life of about 70 years : S : 
Barometer curve 
Objections urged against the distinction between different kinds of ‘averages 
Conclusion . . : : . 


Discussion on Dr. Venn’s Paper: 
Hendriks (F.) 


Expectation of life. Averages applied to barometric observations, social 


economics, drain pipes, valuation of land . c 4 . ’ 
Galton (F.) 
The arithmetic mean . ° . . . . . . 


Edgeworth (¥F. Y.) 


Averages in the case of the number of hours of work per week. ‘“ Nature’s 


aim” at a life of 70 years . 3 < ° . ° 
Venn (Dr.), reply é : p : 
ViIcTORIA, preliminary return of the census. See Censuses ; 


WaAass, report on rates of, in mines and quarries. See Report on, &e. 
Wass of working classes in France (see Coste) . i bi 45 
WAGNER and Supan. Population of the Earth . ; ; [. 


Preface . 2 A ° ° ° . . 
Table: Population of the chief countries of the world 5 5 


WHEAT, influences of customs duties on the price of (de Foville) . 


ZoNE system on the Hungarian railways (see Nemény?) . ° 
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“Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-road, Croydon. 
Atkinson, George W.., 
1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Avery, Thomas, 
Church-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 








*Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 
Mayfield, Lansdown-place, Cheltenham. 
Back, Frederick, 
Launceston, Tasmania. 
* Backhouse, Edmund, 
Bank, Darlington. 
Baden-Powell, Sir George, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
8, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 
Barttey, ArtHuR Hurcuseson, F.I.A., 
7, Royal Kuchange, E.C. . 
Ad 
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Year of 


Election. 


1890 
1881 
1882 


1884 | 


1887 
1878 
1848 
1886 
18738 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 
1883 
1888 
1878 
1888 


1889 | 


1873 
1877 
1888 
1877 
1875 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Bain, William Whyte, 
23, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South aes 
Baines, Jervoise Athelstane, C.S., 
Simla, India. 
Baker, Captain Daniel, 
56, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 
Baker, George, 
12, Burwood-place, W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport. 
Balfour, The Right Hon, Arthur James, M.P., LL.D:, 
A, Carlton-gardens, as 
Balfour, General Sir George, K.C.B., M.P., D.L., 
6, ‘Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Balfour, Gerald William, M.P., 
67, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Balfour, Jabez Spencer, M.P., 
28, Whitehall-court, S.W. 
Barker, W. E., B.A., 


Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S.,C.E., + 
2, Old Palace-yard, S.W. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.LA., 
70, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
Copthall House, Copthall-avenue, E.C. 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
75, New Oxford-street, W. 
* Barrett, "iho wae Squire, ¥.Z.S., M.A.I., F.R. Hist. Soe., 
Langley House, Grove-lane, Denmark-hill, SE. » 
Barron, Thomas Walter, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S., &c., 
10, Old Elwet, Durham. 
Barrow, Alfred, 
Weston-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
“Bartlett, Frederick W.., 
4, Tennison-street, York-road, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. B,, M.A., 
74, Kenilworth-square, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 
Bate, George, 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staffs. 
BATEMAN, ALFRED EpmMunpD (Secretary), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 


95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


ae ee eee 





*Baynes, ‘Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19. Furnival-street. Holborn, EC. 





Year ot 


Election. 


1871 
1890 
1875 
1875 
1882 
1883 
1884. 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1880 
1884. 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1884 
1884. 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1886 
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*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.1.A., 
32, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Bear¢more, George Russell, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Warwick House, Upper-street, Islington-green, NV. 
*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 
25, Booth-street, Manchester. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &e., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A., 
8, St. Paul’ s-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Beckingham, James Horace, 
Westwood House, Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. 
Bedford, James, 
| Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
*Berton, Henry Rami (6a, Austin Friars, L.C.) ; 
9. Maresfield- gardens, Hampstead. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.1.A., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart., J.P., F.R.S. 
Rounton Grange, Nor thallerton, York, N.R. 
Bell, James T., 
Nor theote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
Bellman, Robert Alexander, 
21, Mincing-lane, E.C., and Stoke Newington, N. 


*Benson, G. R. (Oxenford Hall, Oxford), 


8, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks. 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry; Arthur, A 
King’s Colles ge; Cambridg e 
Berry, Oscar, 
Monument-yard, E.UC. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 
42, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, M.P., J.P., D.L., &c., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Deniel, M.R.C. S.., Liaw Xe. 
Gough House, Kingston- -on-Thames. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burmah. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1890 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 


1887 


1876 
1879 


1886 
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Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, E.C. 
Binney, William, 
13, St. Helen’s-place, E.C.; Hillfeld, Hipage N.W. 
Binns, Richard Willi iam, FS, Ae 
Diglis House, Worcester. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Bishop, Frederic Sillery, M.A., J.P., 
Glanrafon, Sketty, Swansea. 


“Bishop, George, 


131, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blades, R. H., 

23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Blench, John Urwin, 


Boileau, John Peter Hamiiton, M.D., &e. (Brigade-Surgeon), 
Medical Staff, Meerut, Bengal. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendrea, near Penzance. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, zB C. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton Villa, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stir lingshire. 


*Bonar, James, M. A.; ith Ibe. 


Civil Service Commission, Westininsen S.W. 
Bond, Edward, 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. | 
RO Cainine 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 7 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D.., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bottomley, George, 
Arbourfield House, Derby. | 
Bourne, STEPHEN, j 
Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
Bourne, William, A.I.A., 
4, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


5 | Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B. 


Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Horace George, 

Bank of England, H.C. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.I.A., 

78, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
Boyle, Courtenay, C.B., 

Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 15 


Yaar of 
Election. 


Braby, Frederick, F.C.S., F.G:S., 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
1875 | Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussea. 
1888 | Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S 
5, Great Geon ‘ge-str eet, Westminster, S.W. 
1886 Bramwell, The Right Hon. Lord, F. RS 
digs Cadogan-place, SW. 
1873 | Brassny, THE Riaut Hon. Lorp, K.C.B. 
| (Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
1864 |*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1884 | Breckon, John Robert, 
41, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 
1883 | Broad, Harrington Evans, 
if Walbrook, E.C. 
1876 Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R. 0. S., 
20, Grosvenor -street, Gr osvenor-square, W. 
1883 | Brooke, C. D.; 
16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
1874 | Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 
2, De Crespigny-terrace, Denmark-hill, SL. 
1878 | Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
18980 | Browne, Edward William, 
33, Poultry, E.C. * 
1875 | Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.1.A.,, 
11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1884 | Browne, Willis, F.L.A., 


1886 | Bruce, Lord Henry Brudenell, M.P., 
36, EHaton-place, S.W. 
1886 *Brunner, John Tomlinson, M.P., 
| Druids Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
1883 | Buck, Sir Edward Charles, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, Simla, India. 
1865 | Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1880 *Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
1873 **Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
1884 | Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
1885 | Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.1.A., 
Equitable Assurance Office, Mansion House-street, E.C. 
1886 | Burrows, Abraham, J.P., 
Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester. 
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Election. 


1880 
1872 
1886 
1891 
1888 
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Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, (Chesterfield House, 
Mayfair, W.); and Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, Baron William de, F.C.S., 
20, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, EAC. 
Butler, Arthur i 
Dale Close, ‘Mansfield, Notts. 
Byrom, William Ascroft, F.s.A.A.,, 
Savings Bank, Wigan, Lancashire. 


Catrp, Toe Rieut Hon. Sir Jamus, K.C.B., F.R.S 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
_ 8, Queen’s-gate-gardens, S.W.; & Cassencary,Creetown, N.B. 
Campbell, Sir George, K.C.8.1., M.P., D.C.L., 
17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Col quhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Oannan, Wisin M.A,, 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
Corner Nassau and Pine-streets, New York, U.S.A. 
CarBurt, EpwarpD Hamer, M. Inst. M.E. ,M. Inst. CE sacks 
i: ‘Hh yde Park-gardens, W. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
HM. Consul, Mexico. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Charles H. E., M.A.. 
Earlsmuir House Mirabel- road, Fulham, S.W. 
Carmichael, Thomas D. Gibson, 
Castleeraig, Doiphinton, W.B. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 
24, Golemumestneer: Bank, H.C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 
Linden Lodge, Thornton ’ Heath, Surrey. 
i Carten Eric Mackay, A.LA., F.C.A., 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Carter, J oseph Robert, 
185, Zottenham Court-road, W. 
*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. 





Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1881 


1858 


1869 
1884. 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1851 
1853 
1886 
1869 
1849 
1886 
1856 
1888 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1856 
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Casson, William A., 
22, Addison- road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
Castle, Robert: 
18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 
39, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Cattarns, Richard, 
Enfield House, Grove-park, Lee, S.E. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P. 
3, Olanricarde-gardens, W. 
Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, S.B. 
Chadwick, Jobn Oldfield, F.R.G.S., 
95, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
Chailley, Joseph, 
9, Rue Guy de la Brosse, Faris, 
Challis, William H. 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.R.S 
40, Prince’s- gardens, S.W, 
Chamberlain, Richard, M.P., 
39, Cadogan-square, S. W. 
Chapman, Samuel, 
c/o Inter- Occanic Railway, Mexico City (vid New York). 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbr ugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Chisholm, David, F.I.A., F.S.A., 
9, Rillbank- terrace, Edinburgh. 
*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Se., F.R.G.S., 
26, Dornton-road, Balham, SW. 
Chubb, “comaeneal B. ie 
Bi ckley, Kent. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
"Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, Henry James (Gover nment Statist of TrinidazZ). 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Charles Goddard, 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow. 
*Clarke, Ernest, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
10, Addison-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
HLM. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry, 
Cannon Hail, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Crarke, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1853 
1888 
1889 
1873 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1859 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1889 
1888 
1891 
1874: 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1880 
1890 
1862 
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Cleghorn, John, 

3, Spring-gardens SP. 
Clirebugh, William Palin, F.LA., 

66, Cornhill, #.C. 
Clough, Walter Owen, 

89, Gresham-sireet, E..C., and The Ridgway, Enfield. 
Coate, Ti ames, 

East Villa, Lyme-r oad, Axminster. 
Cockle, Captain George, F. R.G. 8:; 

9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockshott, John James, 

24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, Nathaniel Louis, 

31, Throgmorton-street, L.C. 
Coleman, Harry, 

34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, John, F.1.A., 

39, Throgmorton- street, E.C, 
Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 

2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collison, Frederick H., 

99, Cheapside, E. C., and Talfourd-r oad, Camberwell. 
Collmann, John S., 


*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.1.A., F.R.C.L, 


Vicar of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir J.C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., R.M.A., J.P., 
Drowmquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
Compton, The Right Hon. Earl, M.P., 
51, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
Connell, Arthur Knatchbull, M.A., 
20, Elmtree-road, N.W. 
Cooper, Joseph, 
60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-strect, H.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, H.C. 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, M.P., 
i (ene Maidstone, Kent. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshir e-terrace, HHyde-park, W. 
Cotton, r. Carter, 
Vancouver ‘ Br ttish Columbia. 
Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1882 | Cowen, Charles, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
1888 | Craggs, John George, C.A., 
Stone House, St. John's, SE. 
1874 | Cratar, Masor Parrick GEORGE (Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst-rd., Hampstead, § 4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1870 | Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedfor d-street, Strand, W.C. 
° 1889 | Cramp, Charles Courtney, C.E., 
28, Boscombe-road, Uxbridge-road, W. 
1890 | Crawford, Richard Frederick, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1891 |*Crawley, Charles Edward, 
Preasury-buildings, Calcutta, India. 
1878 | Crewdson, Ernest, 
Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
1886 | Crispin, Edward, 
clo Haynes, Foucher, & Co., 14, Gray's Inn-road, W.C. 
1890 | Croal, David Octavius, 
15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
1885 | Cropper, James, 
Hillergreen, Kendal. 
1883 | Cullen, Thomas, F.C.A. 


1887 | Culley, George, 
2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1875 Cunningham, David, C.E.,. 
Works’ Office, Harbour- chambers, Dundee. 
1883 | Cunninenam, Rev. Witttam, M.A., D.D., 
2, Se. Paul’s-road, Cambridge. 
1884 | Curtis, Charles Edward, 
6, Barron’s Court-road, West Kensington, S.W. 
1879 | Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.L., J.P., 
120, London Wall, E.C. 
1873 | Czarnikow, Cesar, 
LE ffingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 


1886 | Dale, David, 
West Lodge, Darlington. 
1888 | Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A.,, 
17, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
1884 | Daniell, Clarmont J., 
Constitutional Club, S.W. 
1880 | Danvers, Frederick Charies, i 
108, Lexham-gardens, Kensington, W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1886 
1890 
1869 
1874 
1890 
1888 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1884 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1873 
1887 
1855 


1887 
1889 
1889 
1882 

1877 
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Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.I., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Darrel), Charles, 
Sidcup, Kent. 
Davey, Robert Williams, B.A., 
7, Mincing-lane, E.C., and Junior A thenceum Club, S. W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
7 5, West Regent-str eet, Glasgow. 
Davies, Wallin Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Gr and Hotel, M lb Oley nes Victoria. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.B., F.G.8. (Engineer), 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke- -upon- Trent, 
Dawson, J Eugéne, 
Walpole House, Walpole-street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
Walden Lodge, College Park, Wandsworth-common, S. W’. 
De Colyar, Henry Anselm, 


*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 


Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouv, J. Henry B., 
27, Rue de (Université, Paris. 


*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 


Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, £.C. 
Denne, William, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, George Middlewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport 


* DERBY, Term Rigutr Hon. THE Harw or, K.G., F.R. 2.8, D. C. bi 


(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
De Ricci, James Herman, F. R, G55 


De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton- -place, ‘Piccadilly, W. 

De Souza, Sir Walter Eugene, 
35, Albert Hall Mansio: 1s, S.W. 


*De Stern, Kdward, 


Pie ‘Princes-gate, SW, 
Dever, Henry, . 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 


Year ot 


Election. 


1389 
1877 


1885 


1890 
1866 
1873 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1878 
1890 
1875 
1886 
1884 
1878 
1885 


| 1888 
1888 
1883 
1869 


LIST OF FELLOWS, | 2) 


De Woolfson, Louis Estevan Green, 
St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 
De Worms, The Right Hon. Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.A.S., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Dibley, Captain George, 
A, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 
Br amblebury, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 


*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentw orth, Bart. Lb M,, 


76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
Double, Alfred, 
25, Jewin- -crescent, Cripplegate, E.C. 
Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Douglas, J., 
. LI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
186, The. Grove, Camberwell, S.L. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Calcutta. 
Drummond, Charles James, 
3, Raquet-court, Ileet-street, E.C, 
Dun, J ohn, 
Parr’s. Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 
Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman-square, W 
Dunn, Archibald Joseph, 
23, Applegarth-road, Brook-green, Hammersmith, W. 
*Dunraven, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Lorne Jacob, 

BO Nod: James’s-square, Manchester. 
Eckersley, J. C., M,A., F.R.G.S., 

— Standish Hall, Wigan 7920; Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 

EpcrwortuH, Proressor Francis Ysrpro, M.A., D.C.L., 

5, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, &f Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edmonds, William, 

Annesley House, Southsea. 
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Election. 


1880 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1873 
1877 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1879 
1890 


1875 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1878 
1878 
1896 
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Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. ; 28, Gt. George-street, S. W. 
Elliot, William Henry, 


122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 


Elliott, Henry W.., 

Elmfield, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 
Exxtotr, Toomas Hrnry (Vice-President), 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Elliott, William, 

22, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 

91, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Emmott, W. T., 

New Bridge-street, Manchester. 
Emson, Reginaid Embleton, 

Hazelmere, Glen Eldon-road, Streatham, S W, 
Erhardt, William, 

7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 

48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 

Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
Eyill, John Percy, 

32, Abingdon-villas, Kensington, W. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlow, A. R. King, 
_ 4, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
Farnworth, Edward ‘ames, 
20, Cannon-street, Preston. 
Farquharson, J. C., 
feai!way Department, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Farren George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C E., 
Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., J.P., 
27, Bryansion-square, W.; Abinger Hail, Dorking. 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F.I.A 
187, Lleet-street, H.C. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
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1882 
1864 
1888 
1887 
1885 
1888 
1880 
1880 
1889 
1884 
1888 
1885 
1882 
1889 
1886 
1841 
1888 
1884, 
1888 
1868 
1890 
1888 
1878 
1888 
1887 
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Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, James I., ; 
Saxon Hall, Palace-court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
Fenton, James J., 
Office of the Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, M. Ba : 
Raith, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Finckenstadt, Edmund Ernest, 
6, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Findlay, George, (General Manager), 
London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N W. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A 
19, Old Jewry, H.C. 
*Finlay, Major Alexander, 
The Manor House, ‘Little Br ickhill, cine Bucks. 
*Pinnemore, Robert Tsaac, J.P), EER.G3S:, 
Durban, Natal, South Africa 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Fitz-Gerald, Lt.-Col. Wm. G., M.A., E.R. Hist. 8., F.R.S, Lit., 
47, Orosby-buildings, Crosby-square, E.C. 
Foley, Patrick J ames, M.P., 
Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide -place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 
Bedfor d-villas, Penge-road, South Norwood. 
Ford, Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 
Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Foster, Harry Seymour, F.R.G.S., 
City Carlton Club, St. Swithin’s-lane, EC, 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, WV. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.S., 
Ashfield, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Fox, William Henry, 
9, Austin Friars, B.C. 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Frampton, Albert Tom, 


Frankland, Frederick William, F.I.A.. 
Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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886 
1844 
1887 
1890 
1584. 
1886 
1878 


1879 


1873 
1860 
1887 
1889 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 
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Fream, Professor William, B.Sc., Lond., LL.D., F.LS., F.G.S.,. 
The Vinery, Downton, Salisbury. 
*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 
Athenaeum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, T., jun., F.G.S., 
52, Weitje- -road, Ravenscour t-park, W. 
Freestone, John, 
West Br idgford, Nottingham. 
Frith, Walter Halsted, 
69, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Faller, George Pargiter, M.P., 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
Portland House, Basinghall-strect, E. C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, Jeary 
18, Park-crescent, Poriland-place, W. 
*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L37 LL. Dee Rs 
nD) Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S. We . 
Galton, Herne ERS. F.R.GS., 
42, Rutland-gate,S.W. — 
Garcke, Emile, 
21, Priory-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 
Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
GaRNETT, FrepericK Brooxspank, O.B. (Vice-President), 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 
Garraway, The Hon. David G., 
Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gates, Jacob S., 
St. George’s House, Hastcheap, E..C. 
*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
An, Warwick-street, Regent-str cet, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway y Company, York. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
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1874 
1871 
1889 
1888 
1867 
1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 
1884 
1877 
1886 
1885 
1868 
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1885 
1887 
1858 
1885 
1875 
1887 
1847 
1888 
1886 
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Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
45, Northgate, Darlington. 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 
7, West d51st-street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Gielgud, Henry, 
| 12 Lupus-street, St George’s-square, S.W. 
*GIFFEN, Ropert, C. B. , LL.D. (Honorary Pine Bretton’), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William iH: Sainsbury, 
62, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
39, Vicar’s-hill, Lewisham, S.E. 
Glover, John, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E C, 
Goad, Charles E., M. Am.'Soe. C. B., M. Can. Soe. C.E., 
53, New Broad- street, E.C., and Montr eal, Canada. 
*Gonner, Professor Edward C.K, M.A,, 
University College, Liverpool. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., E.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn, 
5 Herbert-crescent, Hans-place, S.W. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 


. Goscnen, THe Riegut Hon. Grorce Joacurm, M.P., 


(Honorary Vice-President), 
69, Portland-place, W., and Seacox-heath, Hawkhurst. 


*Gosset, John Jackson, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F-.S.1., 

41, Moorgate-street, E. C.; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, rede Field, 

Casino House, Herne Hill, S.E.. 
ayers William Sutton, F.I.A., 

4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Beige EC. 

Grant, Thomas Rennie, 

10, Harrington-gardens, Kensington, S.W, 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., 

14, Hanover-square, W. 
Graves, The Rev. Michael, B.A, 

Sir W. Borlase’s School, Great as 
Gray, Thomas, 

34, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 

18, King Street, Warrington, 
Green, Oswald R., 

7, Finsbury-square, EC. 
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1887 
1883 
1868 
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1886 
1889 
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1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1880 
1887 


1884 
1888 
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Grenfell, William Henry, B.A., J.P., D. Ts cAlceneH 
Taplow. court, Taplow, Bucks. 
Gribble, George J., 
25, Hans-place, S.W. 
Griffin, Josiah, 
Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Griffith, His Honour T. Risely, 
Government House, Mahé, Seychelles, vid Marseilles. 
Grigsby, William Ebenezer, M.A., LL.D., © 
7, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A, 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grimston, The Right Hon. Viscount, M.P., 
Cell Barnes, St. Albans. 
Grosvenor, George, 
Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W. 
Grosvenor, The Hon. Norman de I’ Aigle, 
58, Green-st., Grosvenor-sq.; Moor-park, Rickmansworth, 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, ‘Arthur, 
31, Gloucester- road, Gloucester-gate, Regent ’s-park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A. 
London Chartered Bank of Australie, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves (Ministre des Travaux Publics), 
244, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 
97, Harley- st. W. ; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John How ard, 
Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street, EC. 


Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 

32, Henchurch-street, E.C. 
Haddon, John, 

3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 
Hadley, Joseph, 

5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
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Election. 


1883 
1873 
1884: 
1887 
1883 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1879 
1887 
1884 

1888 
| 1885 
1875 
1876 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
1884 
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Hadrill, Henry John, 
1, Foley-avenue, East Heath, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Haooard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, John, 
King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
Claremont, Gypsy Hill, SE. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hali, Joseph Castle, 
89, Gresham-street, B.C. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Edward W., C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
eo, James Thomas, 
23, "High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John James, 
rg Barkston-gardens, Earl’s-court, S.W. 
Hamilton, Rowland, 
Oriental Clud, "Hanover- -square, W, 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 
46, Parliament-hi L-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
14, Chester-square, S.W. 
Hammond, Robert, 
117, ’ Bishopsgate- street Within, E.C. 
*Hancock, ‘Charles, M.A., Oxon., 
2 Olvisiers: Temple, ELC. “ and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers 
Elmhurst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, F.C. 
*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S. 
Reform Club., S.W. 
*Hardcastle, Basil William, 
Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardcastle, E. J., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S.,; 
10, St. Swithin’s- lane, E.C. 
Harding ete. 
La Chaumiére, Trouville, S./M. France. 
Hardy, George Francis, F.1.A., 
5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A., 
5, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 
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1887 
1884 
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1881 
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Harris, Arthur Wellesley, M.R.C.S., L.8.A., D.P.I1., 
High-street, Southampton. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, William A., F.R.S.5.A., 
Phoenix Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 
Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
Harrison, Rev. Arthur, B.A., F.R.S.L. 
Colan Vicarage, St. Columb, Cornwall. 
Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 
Adelaide, South Australia, 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.G.S., 
29, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Hart, James, 
16, Pktlpot-lane, E.C. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgan, 
Portland House, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G:S., 
22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, EC. 
Hawksley, Thomas, ©. E., F.R.S., &e. iy 
30, Great George- -str eet, Wi estminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 
15, Russell-square, W. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
3la, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
ftugby. 
Heilgers, Robert ‘Philip, 
22, Great St. Helens, H.C. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F..1A., 
2, Earls Court-squar e, South Kensington, S.W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.J.A., 
fe Cornhill, i. C. 
*HEnprixs, T'RepeERIck, F.I.A. (Vice President), 
ie Vicarage- gate, W., and 1, King William-strect, B.C. 
Henshaw, Richard S., 
31, ‘Bedford-str cet, Strand, W.C. 
*Herbage, William, 
London & South Western Bank, 7, Fenchurch-st., B.C. 
Heriot, George, E 
i Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, E.C. 
Hewat, Archibaid, F.LA., F.F.A | 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Hewines WA. Se 
Pembroke College, Oxfor d. 
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1834 |*Heywoop, Jamzs, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; AtheneumClub, S.W. 
1886 | Hibbert, H. F., 
8, Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
1869 | Hickson, Sir Joseph, J.P. (General Manager), 
Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, Canada, 
1878 |*Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
1878 | Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House Park-lane, W. 
1890 | Hinde, Frederick, 
63, Leopold-street, Leeds. 
Hoare, Alfred, , 
37, Hleet-street, E.C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
1870 *Hoare, Henry, 
22, Bryanston-square, VW. 
1889 | Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
5, Cavendish-square, W. 
1888 | Hollams, John, 
52, Eaton-square, 8S. W. 
i888 | Hollington, Alfred J., 
. Aldgate, Lond, E. 
1884 | Hollond, John Robert, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
1891 | Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, K.C.S.L, F.R.S., &c., 
The Camp, Sunningdale. 
1879 | Hooper, George Norgate, 
/ 


1884 


1879 





Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 
Hayes Court, Hayes, Kent. 
Howarth, William, F.R. Hist. S., 
102, Malpas-road, Brockley, S.E. 
1888 | Howell, Edward J. 
Kingston House, Caterham Valiey, Surre?’s 
1883 | Howell, Francis Builer, 
2, Middle Temple-lane, E.C. 
1883 | Howell, George, M.P., 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
1864 | Hudson, Thomas, 
22, Sudbourne-road, Brixton-hill, S.VW. 
1878 | Hughes, John, . 
; 3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, F.C. 
1872 | Humphreys, George, M.A., F.IA., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 


1878 


1887 | 
1890 | 
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1874. 
1883 
1888 
1885 
1857 
1890 
1888 
1887 


1874: 
1869 
1885 
1887 
1864: 


1885 
1880 
1879 
1872 
1878 
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Humpureys, Nort ALGERNON, 
Census Office, Charles-street, Westminsier, S.W. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.I.A., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. - 
Hunter, William Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 
2, Brick-court, Temple, L.C. 
Hurst, George, 
King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Huth, Ferdinand M., 
~~ 12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
Hyde, Clarendon Gael 
4, Pump-court, "Lemple, JOR: 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Haton-rise, Ealing, W. 


*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
6, Drapers’-gardens, B.C. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
‘Atheneum Club, S.W. 
*Tonides, Alexander A., 
1, Holland Park, W. 
Irvine, ‘Somerset William D’Arcy, 
Gort. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
South Villa, Bewley-heath, Kent. 


Jackson, Henry, 
158, The Common, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, ‘Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
J ANSON, FREDERICK Hatsey, F.L.S., 
Al, Hinsbury-circus, E. C. 
_ JEANS, J . STEPHEN, 


Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
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1890 
1881 
1881 
1871 
1891 
1888 
1880 
1872 
1891 
1883 
1878 
1884. 
1878 
1874. 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 
1889 
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Jepson, John, 


*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., 

3, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 

110, Cannon-street, E..C. 
Johnson, Edmund, 

1, Furnival-street, Holborn, £.C. 
Johnson, George, 

113, Victoria-road, Darlington. 
Johnson, John Grove, 

23, Cross-street, Finsbury, E.C. 
Johnson, Walter, : 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, Francis John, 

Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, R. M. (Government Statist of Tasmania), 

Alobart, Tasmania. 
Johnston, Thomas, 

Broomsleigh-park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone, Edward, 

Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 

*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 

141, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 

Board of Trade, Whitehall-gar dens, SW. 
Jones, Herbert, 

15, Montpelier -row, Blackheath, SE. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 

158, Highbury New-park, N. 
Jones, John Walter, 

58, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jones, Lewis Davies, 


Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
70, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Jordan, William L., 
25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Jourdan, Francis, 
14, Gledhow-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Joyner, Robert Batson, 
Haidarabad, Sindh, India. 
Justican, Edwin, F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’ s House, Poultry, E.C. 
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Election. 


1873 
1877 
1885 
1874 
1884. 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1884. 
1886 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1890 
1884. 
1852 
1883 
1888 
1884, 
1888 
1889 
1889 
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Kay, Duncan James, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, HOOT Chee ie E.C. 
Keen, William Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D.., Died tial OP ee 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Kelly, Baa Robert, A. M., 
51, Great Queen- ‘str ect, ’Lincoln’s-inn fields, W.C. 
KEtLriz, JouN Scorn, 
52, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
Kemp, J ohn, 
46, Cannon-street, vORGP 
Kempson, William (Alderman), 
Leicester. 
* KENNEDY, CHaRLES Matcouy, C.B., 
Foreign Office, S.W., and 27, Kensington-gale, W. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Santiago, Chile. 
Kennedy, J.. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, }'.C.A 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 


*Kennett- Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M., Cantab., 


65, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kidd, Benjamin, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.0. 
Kaillik, Stephen H. M., 
30, Winchester House E.C. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
7 9, Lombard-street, EC. 


Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C.,~ 


35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*King, Bolton, B.A., a 
Toynbee Hail, 28, Commercial-street, E’. 
King, John, F.S.A.A., 
09, St. Thomas’s-road, Cherley, Lancashire. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
19, Birchin-lane, E.C, 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., J.P., 
Gledhow Hail, Leeds. 
Kloetgen, W. J. H., 
16, Watling-street. E.C. 
Klugh, Arthur George, F.S.A.A., 
3, Newgate-street, EC. 
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Election. 
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Knox, Hon. John Jay, 
National Bank of the Republic, New York, U.S.A. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
Kirst National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 


Last, William Harrison, 


Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
7, Westminster-chambers, S.W. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
18, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 
Lawrence, James, 
8, Lenter-terrace, Morpeth. 
Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Bellefield, Lanark, N.B. 
Lawson, Rozert, LL.D. (Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
pttals), 20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lawson, Robertson, 
34, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Lawson, William Ramage, 
57, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., 
1, The Cloisters, Temple, 2..C. 
Leakey, James, 
Fleetwood, Maldon-road, Wallington, Surrey. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, | 
Reform Ciub, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Lee, William, 
Fairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, B.C, § Eversden, S. Norwood-park. 
LEFEVRE, Tue Rigur Hon. Grore@e Suaw, M.P., M.A., J.V. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 


*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 


5, liaymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
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Year ot 


E ection. 


1887 
1888 
1887 
1889 


1885 


1862 
1888 
1877 
1884: 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1888 
1876 
1834 
1886 
1889 
1865 


1878 
1885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY > 


Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King William-street, E.C. 
*Le Poer-Trench, Col. The Hon. W., R.E., J.P, 
3, Hyde Park-gar dens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Trinity College, Comanag ay 
Wes!bury House, Peter sfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’ s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, B.C. 
*Liberty, A. Lasenby, 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent s-park, N.W. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
c/o R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford, 
Lloyd, Thomas, | 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Loch, Charles 8., B.A., 


*LOnGsTaFF, GrorGEe BrunpEtr, M.A., M.D., 
Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
Lord, John, 
54, Springfield-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
Leosemount, Kirkcaldy (of Birnam and FR: va. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, ¥.R.S 
East Horsley-park, Ripley, Surrey. 
*Low, Malcolm, M.P., 





va Roland-gardens, SW. 
Lowiles, Jolin, 
ill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, N. 


Lussock, THe Rreut Hon. Str Jonny, Barr., M.P., F.R.S. 


(Trustee), 
ITigh Elms, Beckenham, Kent. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., eee 
37, Great George- street, Westminster, SW. 
Luckie, David Mitchell, J.P., 
Wellington, New Zealand, 





’ Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedfor ops k. 


Year 
Election 


1885 | 


1875 
1873 
1873 
1890 
1891 
L884. 
1888 
1867 
1873 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1890 
1890 
1886 


1878 


1876 


1863 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ra $9) 


ot 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 
12, Farlawn-grove, Chiswick, W. 
*Mabson, Richard Rous 
20, Buckiersbury, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood, near Colchester. 
MeArthur, Alexander, M.P.. 
79, Holland-park, W. 
McAuslane, James (Dunster House, Mineing-lane, E.C.), 
Glenrose, Balham Park-road, S.W. 
MacBrayne, aaa Burns, 
Lilybank House, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
McCabe, William, LL. [St OG BB 
17, Clarence-syuare, Tor onto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 
54, St. Andrew’s-sguare, Edinburgh. 
MClean, Frank, 
fusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
MeDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, Sb. , 
Maedonald, Andrew J., 
40, Threadneedle-strect, E.C. 
Macdonell, John, 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 
*MecHwen, Laurence T., 
clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
McKay, Andrew Davidson, 
13, York-street, Liverpool. 
Mackay, John Kirkland, 





*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 


Mckewan, William. 
Elmfield, Bickley, Kent. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, .R.G.S., 
1, Queen Victoria-street. E.C. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester 
MecNiel, Henry 
5, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Maepherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (Inspector-General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
Howrah, EILR., Bengal, India. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Upper Addison-gardens, Kensington, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, E.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
oc 2 
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Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1884 
1888 
1£90 
EST 
1889 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1874 


1872 
1876 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1891 
1874 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


McVail, John C., M.D., &c., 

2, Strathallan-terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
Maidment, Thomas, 

1, Gloucester-terrace, Southsea. 
Makower, Maurice, 

11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vule, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 

Dizxton Manor [ouse, Winechcombe, Cheltenham. 
Mann, James Saumarez, M.A., 

6, Blandford-square, N.W. 
Mann, William Edward, 

23, Jewin-street, H.C. 

*Manson, Frederick William, 

Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
Manuel, James, 

clo The Londan and Provincial Bank, Cardiff. 
Manwaring, George, 


* Maple, John Blundell, M.P., 


8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marks, Harry H., 

Loudoun Hall, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 

85, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 


*Marshall, Professor Alfred, M.A., 


Balliol Croft, Madingley- ~rocd, Cambridge. 
Marshall, W. Bayley, M. Inst. C.E., M.Inst, M.E., 
15, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birnuingham. 
Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Marrin, Joun Bropurpy, M.A., F.Z.8. (Vice President ana 
Foreign Secretary), 
ie ‘Hyde-park-gate, SW. 
*Manrrin, Ricuarp Brppuneg, M.A. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C., and Chislshurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
* Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxwell, Robert George, 
22a, St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 
May, Frank, 


Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


=a aes 


ee a ae ee 


Year of 


Election. 


1882 
1883 
1853 
1890 
1884 
1875 
1873 
1890 
1877 
1879 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1874 
1878 
1888 
1879 
1887 
1874 
1885 
1878 
1874 
1888 
1891 


1877 


LIST OF FELLOWS. On 


Medhurst, John Thomas, 
Clay-hill, White Hart-lane, Tottenham. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F.I.A., 
6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
Merriman, Hon. John Xavier, 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Merton, Zackary, 
18, Chesham-place, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J.P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street W. ithin, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Gordon William (Admiralty, Spring Gardens, S.W.), 
37, Granville-park, Lewisham, Si. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Rameden- -sguare, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-streat, E.C. 
Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
7, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 
Junor United Service Club, Char les-str eet, S. W. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A, 
22a, Goldhurst- -lerrace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F Ai G.S 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Cherry Hinton Hall, near Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.J.A. (Wational Education Board), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen’ 8 Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hsseu-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137 : Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
Moore, Harold Edward, 
41, Bedford-row, W.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, [reland. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R. C. S., 
ie Somers-place, Hude-park- square, W. 
Morris, John (17, Throgmorton-avenue, E.C.), 
13, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Morrison, Rev. William Douglas, - 
6, Heathfield-r oad, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
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Year of 
Election 


1885 
1847 
1886 
1886 
1889 
1883 
1880 
1890 
1878 
1891 
1878 


1890 


1888 


1889 


1854 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1888 


1883 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


* Moslev, Tonman, 


Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 


*Mouat, Freperic Jonn, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. (President), 


12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.-P. 

10, Little Stanhope-street, S.W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 

Manchester and One Bank, Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, jun., 

Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N, 
Muirhead, Henry James, 

Oakwood, Far quhar- -road, Upper Norwood, 8. L. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 

Standard Office, Buenos Ayres. 
Mumby, Bonner Harris, M.D., 

Portsmouth. 


*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S. 


16, Hlvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 

41, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish- square, W. 
Murray, Adam, 

Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester 
Musgrave, James, 

Brookland, Heaton, Bolton. 


Narraway, W. F., 
Crooms Hill Flouse, Greenwich, SS. Ii, 

Nash, William, M.D., MRS. ( Brigade- Surgeon), 
18, Victoria-str eet, S.W. 


*Nathan, Henry, 


Hadatene House, New Broad-street, H.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 
“Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Nerson, Francis Gustavus Pautus, F.I.A., 
98, Adelaide- ra., 8. Hampstead, & 19, Abingdon-st., SW. 
Nelson, Edward I Montague, Pee | 
Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
il, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.GS., 
15, St. James’ s- square, SW. 
Newgass, Benjamin, 
7, Lothbury, B.C. 
Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Mulnanth, 5, Harrold-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 


1882 


1877 
1878 
1878 


1888 
1891 
1884 
1880 
1887 
1862 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1878 


LIST OF FELLOWS, . 39 


Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 

15, College-road, Brighton. 
Newton, Alfred J., 

Northwood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Newton, Henry Willi iam OA ldermany. 

2, Hilison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyie. 
Nicholson; Professor J. Shield, M.A., D.Se., 

Univer sity of Kdinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 

10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 

3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 


*Noble, Benjamin, F.R.A.S., 


North- Kastern Bank, Spt on-Tyne. | 
Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 


Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(Governor of Queensland), Brisbane, Gieensiand. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.L., 

4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakley, Sir Henry (General Manager, Great Northern Ratlwuy), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Oates, John, F.S.A.A., 
10, Saltoun-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Odgers, William Blake, Teas, 
4, Hlm-court, Temple, jonore ff ipa S-aveniie, N. WV. 


Patton Isidor, 


O’Galligan, George R., C.E., 


| Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.J.A. 


29, Dathouste-square, Calcutta. 
Oauie, Wittiam, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &e. 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 


*Oldham, John, 


River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 

Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 

16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1377 
1889 


1887 


1879 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1884 
1857 
1880 


1876 
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Ormond, Richard, 

24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Oung, Moung Hla, 

45, Lansdowne-row, Calcutta. 
Owen, Evan F., A.I.A., 

Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 


*Page, Edward D., (Box 3382,) 


c/o Faulkner, Page, § Co., New York City, U.S.A, 
Pain, James, 
St. Mary’s-stre-t, Ely. 


*PaLGRAVH, RoBERT Harry Ina tis, J. P., E.R.S 


Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer. George, dF, 

The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, Joseph Meme 

8, Wine Office-court, Fleet- street, L.C. 
Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D. (8, Russell-square, W.C.), 

10, St. James s-square, Manchester. 
Pannell, William Henry, 

Libr ary-chambers, Basinghall-str eet, B.C. 
Park, David Francis. C.A., F.F.A., A.1. A., 

17, Change-alley, Conniilh BO. | 
Parker, Archibald, 

Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, ; 

Grafton- place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 

Sussea House, Susse-c-place, ‘South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 

1, Walbrook, E.C. 
Pattullo, James Durie, 

31, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 

12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 

44, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 


* Peace, Welter, 


21, Finsbury-cireus, LUC. 


«Pearson, Professor Charles Henry, M.A., 


clo Lady Pearson, 75, Onslow-square, S.W, 


*Pease, Sir Joseph 1 Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 


"Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks, 


*Peek, Sir Henry Williarn, Bart., 


Wimbledon House, S.W. 


a a is. Pee 


Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1891 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1874 
1879 
1877 
1887 
1883 
1871 
1885 
1878 
1838 
1886 
1885 
1890 
1879 
1881 
1883 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 41 


Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton [ouse, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
18, Arlington- -street, W. W.; 50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Penn- Lewis, William, 
8, Holford-road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Percival, William, 
Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.1.A., 
193, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
Peters. John Wyatt, 
The Gables, Grove-road S., Southsea. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 
2, Lombard-court, EC. 


‘Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 


Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, Colonel A.., 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


*Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 


Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phene, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
32, Oukley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
Phillips, Charles H., J.P. (Registrar-General of Tr inidad), | 
Court House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry- road, Westminster, S.W. 


*Pickering, John, FR. res S., F.S,A., 


86, “Thicket-road, Anerley, SB. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
24, Coleman-street, E.C. 


*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 


Rinnamara, Monkstown, County Dublin. 


*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., 


12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos- street, Strand, W.C. 
Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, E.C. 
Pittar, nates J, 
H.M. Custom House, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 


Platt, James, 


Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 


AS 


Year of 


Election, 


1861 


1888 
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Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.S.I., M.P. (5, Park-crescent, 


Portland-place, W.); Wyke Hall, Gillingham, Dorset. 
Plumb, Benjamin M., an 


Pocur, Henry Davrts, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O., Denbighshire. 
Pollard, James, 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, Henry Richard, 
34, New Bridge-street, H.C. 
Potter, Henry, 
Folkestone Villa, Elm-grove, Peckham, S.F. 


*PowELL, Francis Siarp, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Bradford), 


Ls Cambridge- -sguare, Hyde Park, W. 
Powell, James Heslop, 
38, Cornhill, H.C. 
Power, Edward, 
6, Crosby-square, E.C. 
Power, John Danvers, 
3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
109, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Preston, Sydney E,, 
21, Great Winchester-street, H.C. 
Price, Henry Sherlev, 
Woodbury Lodge, Breakspears-road, St. Johiws, S.E. 


7 \*Price, L. L., M.A., 


Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price- Williams, Richard, M. Inst. C.E., 
32, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Probyn, Leslie Charles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Probyn, Major Clifford, 
55, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Provand, Andrew Deyburgh, M.P., 
Lloyd's House, Manchester. 





Puleston, Sir John Henry, M.P., 

2; Bonk- -buildings, Princes- street, EC. 
Pulley, Joseph, 

90, Piccadilly, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 


Ingle Neuk, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


1 SS aS a 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 45 


Year of 
Election. 


1874 | Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M. De FERS: ewes; 
67, Harley- street, W. 
1888 Quirk, William Henry, 
. 9, Gracechurch-street, E C. 


1888 | Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poullry, E.C. 
1872 |*Rabino, Joseph (Chief Manager), 
Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 
1888 |*Radclitte, Sir David, J.P., 
Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead. 
1858 |*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
Mayfield, Woolston, Southampton. 
1888-| Rae, George, 
Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
1885 | Rag, Joun, M.A., . 
77, Disraeli-road, Putney, S.W. 
1887 | Raffalovich, Arthur, 
: 43, Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
1877 | Raikes, Lieut.-Col. George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
1860 | Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
L885 | Randell, James S., | 
| 19, Alfred-street, Bath. 
1880 | Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes Gate, S.W. 
1881 | Raper, Sir Robert George, 
Chichester. 
1884 | Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra- road, N.W. 
1889 Raphael, Herbert H., 
4, Cumberland-place, Regent’s-park, N. W: 
1859 | Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
1878 | Rathbone, Williom, M.P., 
18, Prince’s. gardens, Prince’ s- -gate, S.W. 
1884. |*Ravensero!t, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


A4 


Year of 


Election. 


874: 
1889 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1879 
1890 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1873 
1889 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1885 


1887 
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*RAVENSTEIN, Ernest Groran, F.R.GS., 


91, Upper Tulse-hill, Brizton, S.W. 
Rawcliffe, Henry, J.P. (Aldermaa), 

Beechwood, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
Rawiins, Frederick, 

Southport, Queensland. 


*Rawlins, Thomas, 


45, King William-street, B.C. , 

Rawson, Str Rawson W., K.C.M.G., 0.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 

68, apes RI Queen’ mee SW. 
Read, Thomas William, 

30, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
Reade, Herbert 

10, Herbert Crescent, Hans-place, S.W. 


*Reed, Thomas, F.C.A., 


63, King-street, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
Ardentinney, Balham Park-road, Balham, 8. W. 
Rew, Robert Henry, 
07, Netherwood-road, W. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Hussett-square, Dalston, E. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Hachange, E.C. 
Rhodes, John George, 
46, St. George’s-road, S.W. 
Richards, Fred., 
29, Northampton-square, H.C. 
Richardson, J. H., 
8, Finch-lane, Cornhill, B.C. 
Richmond, Edwin, 
Gladstone-buildings, Sheffield. 
Ridge; Samuel H., B.A., F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. 8. 
257, Victoria Parade, H. Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K. G., ERS, &e., 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Rippon, Robert Whitfield, Lit B., 
2, The Cloisters, Temple, E.C. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, .C.A., F R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S. (Nautical Almanac Office), 
3; Verulam- buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
Roberts, Sir William, M.D., F.R.S., 
8, 'M. anchester-square, W. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Oollins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Robinson, Henry Janes, 
31, Spencer-road, Putney, S.W. 


eS 


Year of 
Election. 


885 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1891 
1865 
1890 
1879 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1890 
1873 


1887 
1873 
1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1888 
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Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.E., 
23, Highfield-street, Leicester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, LL.D., F.R.S., 
38, Berkeley-square, W. 
Ross, Frederick William Forbes, M.B, C.M., 
New Brighton, Cheshire. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Sc. (Oxford), 
19, Lddesleigh Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 
Runtz, John, 


Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.1.A., 

142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 

11, Ludgate-hill, H.C. ; 20, Beacon-hill, Camden-rd., N. 
Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 

59, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Rutherford, Frederick William, 

54, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 

Elphinstone, Tyndall's Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Saeré, Alfred Louis, C.F., 
60, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
*Salisbury, Vhe Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
Tower Chambers, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P.,-F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sandell, Edward, F.C.A., 
181, Queen Victoria-str eet, H.C. 


°9 
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Year of 
Election. 


- 1889 | Sandell, Frederic David, 
2 181, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1891 | Sarda, Pandit Har Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S, 
Government College, Ajmere, India. 
1886 | Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
1877 | Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
County Asylum, Hayward’ s Heath, Sussea. 
1852 | Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S., J.P., 
9 Finsbury- circus, EC. 
1888 Sawyer, Lucian Walled 
Billiter-square- buildings, BMG) 
1887 |*Scarth, Leveson, M.A., 
‘Keverstonan M anor-road, Bournemouth. 
1883 Sogo Samuel, 
, 2, Oxford-gardens, Notting- hill, W. 
1877 | Schiff, Bache 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
1891 | Schloss, David F., 
1, Knaresborough-place, Cromwell-road, 8.W. 
1877 Schneidan, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gar dens, West Kensington-park, W. 
1891 Schooling, John Holt, 
19, Abingdon-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1883 *Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
1883 | Sclanders, Alexander, 
10, ‘Austin Friars, H.C. 
1885 | Scott, James Henry, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 
1885 | Scott, Rev. John Davidson, M.A,, 
. St. Oswald’s, Chester. 
1888 | Scotter, Charles (General Manager), 
Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road, S.EH 
1887 | Seaton, Epwarp, M.D., Lonp., ¥.R.C.P., 
35, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 
1880 |*Seeley, Charles, jun., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
1886 | Selwyn, Captain Charles W., M.P., 
21, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
1886 | Seyd, Ernest J. F., 
38, Lombara-street, H.C. 
1873 | Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1888 Shaw, James Charles, 
35, Leinster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
1886 | Shaw- Stewart; Michael Hugh, M.P., D. Lie 


1879 | Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1888 
1888 
1871 
1886 
1878 
1850 
1886 
1882 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1869 
1886 
- 1878 
1883 
1871 
1883 
1889 
1878 
1888 
1889 
1877 
1878 
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Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.W, 
Shilleock, Joshua, B.A., 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Shuttleworth, Thomas G., 
Queen’s Insurance-buildings, Church-sireet, Sheffield. 
Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, Stephen Wilham, 
3) York-gate, Regent's-park, NV.W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
53, The Common, Upper Clapton, KH. 
Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., J.P., 
Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
Skinner, Charles Weeding, 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, J.P., 
clo Messrs. King, Hamilton, and Co., Calcutta, India. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
Wardrobe- chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
Slade, Francis William, 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster, SW. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, E-R.GS 
Fern Villa, Queen's-road, New Cross Gate, S.K. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
“Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.F., 


fo Dr, Gilbert, F.RS, Harpenden, St. Albans. 
*Smith, The Hon. Sir Donald ue K.C.M:G. EL.D., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
rs E. Cozens, 
, Old Br peaieecn EC, 
ee ‘ti. Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, EC. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A., (Lond.), 
26, Leegent’s Park-road, N.W. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier- -road, Kdinburgh. 
Smith, H. Llewellyn, B.A. (Oxon), B.Se. (Lond.), 
49, Beaumont-squar é, EL. 
Smith, Henry Wells, A.C.A., 
8, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
Smith, Howard S., A.J.A., F.F.A. 
37, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


‘Smith, hanient 


South Indian Ratlway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
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Election. 


1877 
1879 
1887 
1883 
1880 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1884 
1855 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1867 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1889 
LS 77 
1880 
1880 
1885 
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Smith, James Parker, M.P., 
Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, John Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 
Smith, Joseph, 
Oakeswell Hall, Wednesbury. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
7, Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
Smith, William Alexander, 
21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Smith, Walter J., 
19, West Smithfield, E.C. 
Suell, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Solomon, The Hon. Micl iael, C.M.G. (Jamarca), 
99, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, Forests, §c., 1, Whitehall-place, SIV. 
Spackman, J. Woolsey. 
The Daitons, St. Albans. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
90, Queen-street, EC. 
Spence, James, 
20, Chepstow-place, W. 


“Spencer, Robert James, 


175, King’s-road, Southsea. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, Ve C. 


*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A. /F. Aus 


26, St. Andrew-squar e, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 

Foxton, near Market Harborough. 
Stack, Thomas Neville, 

3, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 


*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, F.R.S., 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, SE. 
Stanton, Arthur G 

18, Rood- lane, E C.,§ 70, Granville-park, Blackheath, S." 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 

Lassan, Cookstown, Tyrone, ‘Treland. 
Stark, lames; 

17, King’s Arms-yard, H.C, 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 

4, Abbotsford-terrace, Neweastle-on- Tyne. 
Stevens; Marshali, 

H ighfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 


Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1891 
1884 
1880 
1881 
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Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Stow, Harry Vane, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.L.A., 
88, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.J., F.B.S., 
69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 
Secretariat, Madras, India. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre ‘Close, ra rorsel Yorkshire. 
*Summers, William, M.P., 
Refor m Club, Pall Mall, SW. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
2 Grant’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
2, Highbury-crescent West, N. 
Tarling, Charles, 
Stoneleigh House, Warltersville-road, Crouch-hill, N. 
Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brizton-road, S.W. - 
Taylor, George, 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 
Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
Frenchwood House, Preston. 
*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J.P., 
Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, Willham Angus, jun., 
2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.8.I., M.P., D.C.L., &e., 


panes John, 

Hachequer and Audit Department, Somerset House, W.C. 
Terrey, William, 

Sheffield Water Department, Sheffield. 
Theobald, John Wilson, 

79, “Palmerston-buildings, EC. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1889 | Thodey, William Henry, 

479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1888 | Thomas, David Alfred, M. Pe 

Llanwern; near Ne ewport, Mon. 
1887 | Thomas, John, 

18, Wood-street, LC. 
1879 | Thomas, W. Cave, 

8, Fitzroy-street, Epa are W. 
1864 *Thompson, Henry Yates, 

26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
1868 | Thomson, James, 

30, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
1871 | Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
1890 | Thring, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 

5, Queen’s Gate-gardens, S.W. 
1889 | Tims, James, 

6, Queen Anne-terrace, Battersea-park, S.W. 
1882 | Tinker, James, 

Hordlechif’, Lymington, Hants. 
1879 | Tipping, Wilbam, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1889 | Touch, George Alexander, 

47, Goldhurst-terrace, N.W. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 

F ernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales, 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-street, L.C, 
1888 | Trotter, John Townley, 

27, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
1887 | Tunley, George, 

3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
1878 Turnbull, Alexander, 

118, Belsize park-gardens, NW. 
1890 | Turnbull, Charles Corbett, 

clo W. A. Turnbull, a P., 2, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 

1890 |*Turner, Rev. Harward, B. Se., ER. M.S., 

23, Rue Henri- -Kolb, Lille (Nord), France, 
1885 | Turner, Wilkage 

Board of Trade, Cardiff: 
1890 | Tyldsley, Thomas, 

68, Traffor d- -street, Farnworth, near Bolton 
1889 | Tyler, Teh hve 

: Southwold Lodge, Cleveland-road, South Woodford, E. 

1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, F.1.A., 

Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


Year of 
Hlection 


1877 


1890 
1889 
1888 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


1890 
1890 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1888 
1876 
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|*Urlin, Richard Denny, 


22, Staffor d-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 
1a Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, EC. 
Van Rane Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, E.C, 
Veevers, Richard, 
Woningworth, Pulwood-park, Preston. 
Venn, John, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Caius College, Cambridge), 
Chine-crescent- road, Bournemouth. 
Venning, Charles Harrison, 


Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 
.  Wansford, Cheshire. 
Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
23, Harvest-road, Holloway, NV. | 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 
6, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 


Walford, Ernest L., 

2, Shorter’s-court, L.C. 
Walkley, William Henry, 

Hope House, Elthorne-road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
Wallen, Robert, J.P., 

Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

93, Brecknock-road, Camden-road, N. 
Wallis, E. White, 

49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wool, N.W. 
Walmsley, }rederic, 

49, Hanging Ditch, Manchester, 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

Linchampstead, Wokingham, Berks. 


§2 


Year of 


Election. 


1850 
1879 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1888 
1873 
1887 
1873 
1874. 
1890 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1886 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 


1887 
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Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, Henry, 
103, Cannon-street, H.C., and Baton Sutton. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, | 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A:, A.I.A., F.C.A.,, 
44, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South smi el PSN ioc 


*W att, Wi illiam, 


17, Auten road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 

7, Warrior-square-terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Webster, James Hume, 

14, Aldford-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weir, Archibald, M.A., Oxon., 

Bendarroch, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 


Lhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, Charles, Gutldhall, E.C. (Representing the Library 

Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 

Roseleigh, Tolworth, near Surbiton, Surrey. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 

50, Old Broad-street, EC. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 

Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 

Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
Westhead, Thomas, 

- Castletown, Stafford. 

*Westlake, John, Q’C., LL.D., 

The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S. W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, 

Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, £.C. 


*Whadcoat, William Udward, 


18, Highbury-crescent, NV. 
Wharton, James, 

Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, Fitz John’ s-avenue, N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 

8, Old Jewry, RO. 


el " 


Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1863 
1871 
1888 
1884 


1879 


1884 
1888 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1881 
1870 
1888 
1888 
1388 
1888 
1891 


1884: 


1874 
1880 
1884 
1889 
1887 
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Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Ennismor e-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
25, Cranley-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 
23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, 8.E. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., J. P., D.L., &e. (Alderman), 
Highfield House, Catford. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Lenchurch-avenue, H.C. 
Wilkinson, James H., 
ue Priory-place, Doncaster. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
The Woodlands, Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
46, Leicester-square, W.C. 
*Williams, Henry Maunder, 
188, New Cross-road, S.E. 
Williams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime-street, L.C., and The Priory, Hornsey, N. 
Williams, Jehn, 


* Williams, Robert, Jun., 

20, Birchin-lane, B.C. 
Williamson, John W., 

5, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Wills, John Tayler, B.A., F’.R.G.S., 

273, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W., and Esher, Surrey. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 

Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 

Shahpur, Panjab, India. 

*Wilson, Robert Porter, 

5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Winter, Alexander, 

13, Montaque-street, Bloomsburg, W.C. 
Wishart, G. D., 

8, ‘Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
Woodtord, Ethelbert G., 

Pretoria, Tr ansvaal, South African Republic. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 

30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 


oA 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1838 
1890 
1890 
1878 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1883 


1879 
1886 
1888 
1877 
1882 
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Woolfe, Thomas Rodriques, A.C.A., 
65, Wathng-street, E.C. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 
Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, NV. 
Woollecombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., M.R.I.A., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 
Adderley-street, Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worsfold, William Basil, M.A. (Oxon.), 
St. Stephen’s Club, 8S. W. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A., 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wren, Walter, M.A. 
7, Powis-square, W. 
Wright, Bryce McMurdo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., F.R. Hist. Soe. 


Yeats, John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 
27, Princes Gate, S.W. 
*Y glesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Young, E. M., © 
13, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





*,* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list: may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 


Dd 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.., 
Honorary President. 








ea Argentine Republic. 
Elections 
1890, Buenos Ayres... FRANCISCO LATZINA, Director General of 
Statistics ; late Astronomer of the Observatory, 
and late Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity, of Cordoba; Honorary Member of the 
National Department of Hygiene; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies of Paris, of the 
Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and of 
the Argentine Geographical Institute, Kc. 


Austria and Hungary. 


1877. Wienna........5 DR. HUGO RITTER VON BRACHELII, Aulic 
Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; President of the Permanent 
Commission for Commercial Values; Member of 
the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical Commis- 
sion; Professor at the Technical High School in 
Vienna; Commander of the Russian Orders of 
St. Anna and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg 
Order of the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy; Knight of the Order of the 
House of Saxe-Ernestine; Officer of the French 
Order of Public Instruction, &c.; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


1890. eseeee. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, 
Doctor of Political Economy; President of the 
Imperial and Royal Central Statistical Commission ; 
Professor at the University. 


1874, Budapest...... KARL KELETI, Ph.D., Ministerial and Aulic 
Councillor ; Chief of the Royal Hungarian Statis- 
tical Bureau; Knight of the Austrian Order of 
Leopold ; Officer of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy; Commander of the Russian Order of St. 
Stanislaus, and of the Portuguese Order of la Villa 
Vicosa; Member of various learned associations, &c. 


1877. Vienna ....+ee. MAX WIRTH, Economist; formerly Director of 
the Federal Statistical Bureau of Switzerland. 


Year of 


Election. 


1879, 


1890. 


1878. 


1852. 


1880. 


1856, 


1879. 


1878. 
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Helguum. 


Brussels ...... HUGENE JANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine; Chief 
Inspector of the Board of Health of the City of 
Brussels; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Superior 
Council of Health; Knight of the Belgian Order 
of Leopold and of the French Legion of Honour ; 
Officer of the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare ; Civic Cross of the 1st Class; Officer of the 
Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical 
Institute; Member of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and of the Local Medical Commission. 


China, ( 


Peking ...... SIR ROBERT HART, G.C.M.G., LL.D. es 
General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Denmath, 


Copenhagen ., VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE - HANSEN, 
Member of the. ‘ Folkething ;” Professor of the 
University of Copenhagen. 


99 -» -ETER ANTON, SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 
Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of the ‘‘ Dannebroge,” and of the Swedish Order 
of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 
Institute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal 
Danish General Board of Health. 


Hrance, 


Paris.....+6ee. JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine; 
Chief of the Statistical Works of the City of 
Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics ; 
of the Consultative Committee of Pubiic Hygiene 
of France; and of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


99 eeceeseseee MAURICE BLOCK, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria and Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; Member of the Institute of 
France, of the Society. of, . Political Economy 
of Paris, and of many Academies and Scientific 

Societies. 


99. eeeeesceee ARTHUR CHERVIN, Doctor of Medicine and 
Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute for Stam- 
merers; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics and of the International Statistical 
Institute, &e, 

99 eevesseese MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Honorary Director of the 
General Statistics of France; Commander of the 
Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of Public 
Instruction ; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis J oseph ; Member ofthe Institute of France, 
and of several learned societies, 


Year of 


Election. 


1890, 


1870, 


1860. 


1860. © 


1880. 


1887. 


1871. 


1878. 


1890. 


LIST 


Baris, co cvalse a’ 
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Stuttgart...... 


Berlin ........ 
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France— Contd. 


ALFRED DE FOVILLE, Chief of the Statistical 
Bureau of the Ministry of Finance; Professor at 
the National Conservatoire of Arts and Trades 
(Chair of Industrial Economy and Statistics) ; 
Knight of the Legion of Honour; Laureate of the 
Institute of France; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute and of the Superior Council of 
Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
Society of Political Economy of Paris. 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Professor at the 
College of France and at the Conservatoire of Arts 
and ‘Trades; President of. the Statistical Commis- 
sion for Primary Instruction; Member of the Insti- 
tute of France; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Statistics, and of the Society of Political 
Economy, Xe. 7 


MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIEU, Senator; Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour; and Companion of several foreign 
orders ; Member of the Institute of France. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, Deputy; Ex- 
Minister of Finance; Member of the Institute of 
France; President of the Society of Political 
Economy of Paris; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris, of the National Society of 
Horticulture, and of the National Society of Agri- 
culture. 

DANIEL WILSON, Ex-Deputy; Ex-Under- 
Secretary of State; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. ° 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


Germany. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, 
C.M.G., British Minister-Resident to the King of 
Wurttemberg. 


DR. KARL BECKER, “Geheimer Ober- Regie- 
rungsrath ;” Director of the Imperial Statistical 
Office of the German Empire; Member cf the 
Royal Central Statistical Commission of Prussia and 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium; Honorary Member of the 
Geographical and Statistical Society of Frankfort ; 
and Member of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, &c. 


. KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, “ Geheimer 


Ober - Regierungsrath ;’”’ Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central 
Board ot Control of the Survey of Prussia, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1854. 


1877. 


1860. 


1876. 


1879. 


1874. 


1880. 


1845. 


1854. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Germany—Contd. 


Dresden ...... DR. ERNST ENGEL, “Geheimer Ober-Regie- 
rungsrath ;”’ formerly Director of the Royal Statis- 
tical Bureau of Prussia ; Member of several learned 
Societies. 


Munich ...... DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Ex-Under Secretary of 
State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
of Bavaria; Associate of the Statistical Society of 
Paris. 


» «| ssweewee DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 


formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal 
Custom-House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian 
Order of St. Michael, 1st Class. 


Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


Staly. 


Rome ......6. GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator; Councillor 
of State; Doctor of Laws; late Professor at the 
University and at the Superior Naval School of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare; Knight of the Order of Civil Merit ; 
Member of the Academy “dei Lincei,” of the 
Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of Science of 
Milan, Venice, and Palermo; and of the Cobden 
Club, of the International Statistical Institute, of 
the Academy of Madrid, and of the Deputation of 
National History, &c. 


49 eseesees LUIGI BODIO, Doctor of Laws; Professor at the 
University of Rome; Director-General of the 
Statistical Department of the State. 


Payia ........ LUIGI COSSA, LL.D.; Professor of Political 
Economy ; Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy ; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare ; Member of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction, and of the Cobden Cluo; Honorary 
Member of the American Economic Association ; 
Ordinary Member of the Academy “dei Lincei” 
and of the Royal Institute of Sciences of Milan ; 
Correspondent of the Royal Academies of Lisbon, 
Modena, Turin, Naples, &e. 


Venice ........ FRANCESCO FERRARA, Senator; Professor and 
Director of the Royal Superior School of Commerce 
at Venice; late Minister of Finance ; Member of 
the Academy ‘dei Lincei.” 


Turin,......... GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professor of Comparative 
history of the Classical and Neolatin Languages, 
and of Sanscrit, at the University of Turin; Knight 
of the Civil Order of Savoy; Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy ; Officer of the Order 
of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Fellow of the Academy 


of Sciences of Turin and of the Academy “ dei. 


Lincei.”’ 
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Year of Italy— Contd. 


Election. . ; 
1880. Rome ........ ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Senator; Professor of 
the Royal University of Rome. 


1868. yo eeeeeeesse THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


AUSSI, 


1873. St.Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. PIERRE SEMEN- 
OFF (SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to 
His Imperial Majesty ; President of the Imperial 
Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society; Honorary Member of the 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersbourg ; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1890. ed HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. NICOLAS TROI- 
NITSKY, Former Governor; Privy Councillor ; 
Director of the Central Statistical Committee of 
the Ministry of the Interior; Life Member of the 
Statistical Council; Member of the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society of Russia, of the International 
Statistical Institute, and of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


wi + 
g Spat, 

1845. Madrid........ HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE 
MAGAZ Y JAYMH, Advocate, and Member of 
the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex- Director-General of Treasury ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance ; 
Grand Cross of the Order of. Isabella Catolica ; 
Commander of the Order of Carlos 3°. 


Sweden and Hortoay. 


1858. Christiania.... THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, Doctor 
of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania ; Assessor Extraordinary 
of the Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of 
the First Class of the Swedish Orders of St. Olave 
and of the North Star; and of the Danish Order of 
the ‘‘ Dannebroge ;”” Corresponding Member of the 

_ Institute of France; Member of the Institute of 
International Law, of the International Statistical 
Institute, and of the Academies of Christiania, 
Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the Royal Historical 
Society of Denmark. 


1874. 9 -- ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Director of the Central 
Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. bs .» THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General for Norway. 
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Election. 
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Sweden and Norway—Contd. 


1890. Stockholm.... ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Director in Chief of 


1890. 


1873. 


1881. 


1890. 


1870. 


1870. 


Herm... eeoes@e8 


Albany, N.Y... 


Washington .. 


New York eeeve 


Taunton, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. .. 


Norwich, Conn, 


the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; Presi- 
dent of the Royal Statistical Commission; Oom- 
mander, Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and 
Foreign Orders; Member of the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and of Agriculture, at Stockholm ; 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of several 
foreign learned Societies. 


Stoiizerland. 
LOUIS GUILLAUME, Doctor of Medicine; 
Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; Secre- 
tary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


— Enited States, 


THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Lawyer; 
Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 


JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Esq., A.M., M.D., 
LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C.L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, &c. 


RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Political) Economy and Social Science 
in Columbia Oollege; Vice-President of the 
American Statistical Association ; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute, and of the 
National Academy of Sciences. 


THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 


FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly Superintendent of the United States Census ; 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; President of the American Statistical 
Association, and of the American Economic Associa- 
tion; Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium. 


THE HON. DAVID AMES WHEHLIS, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Economist. Late Special Commissioner of 
Revenue of the United States; Chairman of Com- 
mission for the Revision of Taxes of the State of 


New York; Lecturer on the Principles and Practice ~ 


of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
United States; Member of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion of American Railways ; Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France; President of the 
American Social Science Association; and of the 
American Free Trade League; Chairman in 1883 
of the Department of Finance of the American 
Social Science Association. ' 


a i hs a 


Year of 
Election. 


1877. 


1386. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1875. 
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United States—Contd. 


Washington .. EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 
; Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States 
America. 


And. 


Calcutta and JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esq., C.I.E., Assis- 
Simla tant Secretary with the Supreme Government, 
India, Department of Finance and Commerce. 


Mominion of Canada. 
Toronto ...... JOHN LANGTON, Ksq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Aleww South ddales. 


Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., J.P., Registrar- 
General; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Comunissioners. 


Aew Sealand, 


Wellington.... SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S.S8.5 
L. and E., F.G.S., &. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute, Kc. 


GT ursimania, 
HMobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 


of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania ; 
late Government Statistician; Clerk to the Federal 
Council of Australasia in its first three Sessions. 


Victor, 


Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq, C.M.G., 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of the 
French Order of Public Instruction; Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy; Honorary 
Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, of the Statistical Association 
of Tokio, of the Royal Society of Tasmania, and of 
the Intercolonial Medical Congress of Australasia ; 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Arts, London, of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston, of the Commercio-Geographical Society of 
Berlin, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Honorary Foreign Member of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Fellow .and Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary for Victoria of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute; Member of the International Statistical 
Institute. 
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x caret Victoria— Contd. 


1858. Melbourne.... WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Hsq., K.S.G., 
F.LA., F.L.S., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Vritaim and Freland, 


1876. Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE | 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


1876. Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Nors.—The Executive Committee request that any accuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Fritows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. : 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the,Faith. 

€o all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

@@AHereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
** Statistical Society.” | 

Ano GekHereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 


_ other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 


contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 
And CGaHereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 


as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves ~ 


of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

Aud Gihereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

Any GEHereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow uow We that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, - 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William “Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘“‘The Royal Statistical Society’? hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of * (he Mopal Statistical Soctetp,” and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. @he Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘‘The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. Ghere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4. @hevre shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. @he several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. Geweral Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
- subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. ‘The following business 
- ‘may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. Bye Waws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Offieers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such ‘persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. @he General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. Oe existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. | 

12. @he Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary, 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Sotiene shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. J20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the Jaws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Hit Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@EAttness Ourself, at Wastes the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 


isp. GAarrant under the Queews Sign Manual, 
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The Objects of the Society. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 

Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

Do. to be elected by Ballot. 

Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 

Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 


. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 

Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

Annual General Meeting, Business of. ) 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


Communications received. 
E 2 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 





Objects of the Society. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerica} method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other: public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
- lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
‘Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. ‘7 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. fret 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himselt, that we will endeavour to 
** further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that we 
** will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
* writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the tire being, that he 
“desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,— ‘By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
* Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
** you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the vear, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. — 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 

mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
und published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. Nosuch recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 
Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Soeiety next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the- President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 


advance on the Ist of January, and if 


any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
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| before the Ist of January of the second 





year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


EHapulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 


-honour of the Society that he longer 


continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and , 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend thai such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council. and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship- “book, 
and shall say,— 

« By the authority and in the name 
* of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


*¢ Drummond and Co,” 
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“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
* longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“‘ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow, 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 
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Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 


President and thirty Members, together - 


with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold office as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
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Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Couneil, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the Ist of November to the 
1st of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that. the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
’ thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. ‘The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 


. 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 


questions to be moved, to every Fellow ; as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 

27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 


of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time preseribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property | 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 
1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 


Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., 


except on Saturdays, when they are 


closed at 2p.m. The Society’s Rooms are entirely closed during the 
month of September, but Books required by Fellows can be obtained 


from the Library on application. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 


returned. 


4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall meur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are détained 
beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or pays a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference” that may have been SageneN ee and (0) a List 
of Books that have been out more viet a, month. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Durine THE YEAR 1891. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 

Buenos Ayres, Provincial Statis- 

tical Bureau. 
5 Municipal Statis- 

. tical Bureau. 
Argentine Geographical Institute. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Central Statistical Commission. 
Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Budapest Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Bruges, The Burgomaster of. 
Royal Academy of “Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 


Chili. Department of Commercial 
Statistics. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 


Egypt— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
9 Commerce. 
- Finance. 
. Justice. 


5 Public Works. 

Paris Statistical Bureau. 

Economiste Frangais, The Editor, 
Paris. 

Monde Economique, The Editor, 
Paris. 

Rentier, Le, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue Bibliographique Univer- 
selle, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 

Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 

Statistical Society of Paris. 

Free School of Political Science. 

Suez Canal Company, Paris. 


Germany— 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
‘Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 


49 Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 
m Statistical Bureau. 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&e., The Editor. Tubingen. 
Geographical and Statistical 

Society of Frankfort. 
Railway Association, Berlin. 
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During the Year 1891—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Conid. 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. 
Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 
Ltaly— 


Director-General, Statistical De- 
partment of the State. 

Director-General of Agriculture. 

Director of Public Health. 

Economista, The Editor, Florence. 

Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, Bologna. 


Japan — 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Imperial University. 
Tokyo Statistical Society. 
» Lhe Prefect of. 


Mexico. Statistical Bureau. 


Netherlands— 
Department of the Interior. 
Director of Post Office Savings 
Banks. 
Legation, London. 
Statistical Institute. 


Paraguay. General Statistical Bu- 
reau. 


Roumania. Central Statistical Bu- 


reau. 


Ltussta— 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Agricultural Department. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Department of Assessed Taxes. 
Ministry of Finance. 
L’Economiste Russe, The Editor. 


Spain— 
Board of Customs. 
Chancellor of Exchequer, Madrid. 


| Spain—Contd. 


Director-General of Indirect 
Taxation. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute. 


Geographical Society of Madrid. 
Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 
Norway. Central Statistical Bureau. » 


Switzerland— 
Federal Statistical Bureau. 

» Department of Customs. 
Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Geneva Public Library. 
Statistical Society. 

Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 


United States— 
Bureau of American Republics. 
Bureau of Education. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Director of the Mint. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Superintendent of Census. 
Surgeon-General, U. States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 


Connecticut State Board of Health. 

Iilinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Massachusetts— 
Board of Health, Lunacy, &c. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

Michigan State Board of Health. 

New York State Library. 

Museun. 

+ ‘Bureau of Labor. 

Rhode Island. Registrar, Provi- 
dence. 

Wisconsin. State Board of Health. 
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During the Year 1891—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of New York. | 
Forum, The, The Editor. 
Political Science Quarterly, Co- 


lumbia College. 
Quarterly Journal of Ecenomics, 


The Editor, Boston. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston. 

Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

Actuarial Society of America. 


United States—Contd. 
Economic Association, Baltimore. 
Geographical Society, New York. 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Astor Library, New York. 
Columbia College, New York. 
Cooper Union, New York. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Yale University. 


Cruguay— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 


Venezuela. Statistical Bureau. 





(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Census Commissioner. 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Reyal 

Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 

Department of Agriculture. 

The High Commissioner, London. 

Manitoba Agricultural Depart. 

Insurance and Finance Chronicle. 
The Editor, Montreal. 

Canadian Institute. 

Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Colonial Secretary. 
Director of the Census. 
Superintendent-General of Edu- 
cation. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 





Maurittius— 
H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary. 
Natal. Durban Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney. 
Director of Agriculture. 
Registrar-General, Sydney. 


| New Zealand— 


Registrar-General. 
Department of Mines. 
Agent-General, London. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
Wellington Harbour Board. 


| Queensland. Registrar-General of. 


South Australia — 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Government Statist. 
Public Library, &c., Adelaide. 
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During the Year 1891—Contd. 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Straits Settlements. 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
_ Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Trinidad— 
Registrar-General. 
Government Statist. 


The Govern- 


Victoria— 
Department of Mines. 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


Windward Islands. ILE. the Go- 


vernor. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— ~° 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, H.M. Commissioners 
of. 
Foreign Office. 
Home Office. 
India Office. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


is Fire Brigade. 

f Police. 

ns School Board. 
Royal Mint. 


Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 
Lendon County Council. 
London. Board of Works for 
Wandsworth District. 
Birmingham Medical Officer of 


Health. 
rf Library. 
5 The Town Clerk of. 


Liverpool Free Public Library. 

Manchester Free Public Library. 
Lreland— 

Registrar-General of Ireland. 

Dublin Commissioner of Police. 


Scotland— 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Allard, M. A., Belgium. 
Armengaud, M. J., jeune. 

Ashley, W. J., Esq., Toronto. 
Baak, M. E., Netherlands. 

Back, F., Esq., Tasmania. 

Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baines, J. A., Esq., Bombay. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 

Bell and Sons, Messrs. G., London. 


Bellamy, John, Esq., London. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 

Billings, Dr. J. $., Washington. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. 

Blenck, M. E., Berlin. 

Boccardo, M. G., Rome. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
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During the Year 1891—Contd. 
(d)} Authors, &c.—Contd. 


Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 


Bourinot, J. G., Esq., C.M.G., LL.D. 


Bourne, 8., Esq., London. 


Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London. 


Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 


Brown, W. R. E., Esq., Wellington. 


Buchanan, Dr. G., F.R.S., London. 
Cannan, Edwin, Esq., Oxford. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 
Chadwick, Mrs. David, London. | 
Clark, Henry J., Esq., Trinidad. 
Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 
Cohen, Joseph, Esq., London. 
Cohn, Professor Gustav. 

Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Cunningham, Rev. W., M.A. 
Curtis, Charles E., Esq., London. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. W., Bart. 
Dodge, J. R., Esq., Washington. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq., Calcutta. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 


Eaton & Sons, Messrs.H.W.,London. 


Elliott, T. H., Esq., London. 
Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 

Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Falkner, R. P., Esq., Philadelphia. 
Farquharson, J. C., Esq., Ceylon. 
Farrer, Sir T. H., London. 
Ferraris, M. Carlo F., Venice. 


Finnemore, R. I., Esq., J.P., Natal. 


Fischer, Gustav, M., Jena. 

Foldes, Dr. B., Berlin. 

Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Fremantle, Hon. Sir C. W., K.C.B. 
Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Galton, Francis, Esq., London. 
Garland, N. 8., Esq., Ottawa. 

_ Garrioch, D. P., Esq., Mauritius. 
Gibson, G. R., Esq., New York. 
Gide, M. Charles, France. 


Gooch & Cousens, Messrs., London. 


Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
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Johnston, R. M., Esq., Hobart. 
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Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
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Peek, Sir Henry, London. 
Perthes, M. Justus, Gotha. 
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Pierrard, Paul, Esq., London. 


Pierson, Israel C., Esq., New York. 


Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Porter, Hon. R. P., Washington. 


Powell, Messrs. T. J.and T.,London. 


Praschkauer, M., Esq., London. 
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Raffalovich, M. A., Paris. 
Ravenstein, E. G., Esq., London. 


Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richards, Admiral Sir G. H., K.C.B. 


Roberts, A. L., Esq., London. 


Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 


Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
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Shaw, Capt. Sir E. M., K.C.B. 
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Shillito, J., Esq., York. 
Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
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Stevens, Marshall, Esq., Manchester. 
Stieda, Professor W., Rostock. 
Switzler, W. F., Esq., Washington. 
Taylor, R. W. Cooke, Esq., Preston. 
Temperley, W. A., Esq., jun. 
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Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
Agriculture, Ceutral Chamber of. 
Anthropological Institute. 
Arts, Society of. 
Bankers, Institute of. 
British Association. 

» Economic Association. 

» iron Trade Association. 


Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 


Civil Engineers Institution of. 


Cobden Club. 
Decimal] Association. 
East India Association. 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Howard Association. 
International Statistical Institute 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. 
Middlesex Hospital. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
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Peace Society. 
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», Asiatic Society. 
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» College of Surgeons. 
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» Colonial Institute. 
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» Institution of Great Britain. 


Royal Irish Academy. 

», Med.and Chirurgical Society. 

» Nat. Life Boat Institution. 

» Society, Edinburgh. 

» society, London. 

», United Service Institution. 
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Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Benevolent 

Society. | 
Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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Surveyors’ Institution. 
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Athenzum, The, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 
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Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 

Commercial World, The, London. 

‘Darkest Russia, London. 

Economic Review, The, London. 

Economist, The, London. 

Fireman, The, London. 

Insurance and Finance Leader, The. 
5 Post, The, London. 


The Editors of— 


Insurance Record, The, London. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The 
Machinery Market, The, London. 
Nature, London. 

Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 
Railway Press, The, London. 
Review, The, London. 

Sanitary Record, The, London. 
Shipping World, The, London. 
Statist, The, London. 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


(9, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C., Lonpon). 
\ 


THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the “Royal Statistical 
Society,” the sum of £ , such legacy to be 


paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 





bequeathed, as the law permits to be page ee by will 


to such a purpose. 


Nott A.—AIl gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void, Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Nott B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “ Building 





Fund,” which has been recently established. . 
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